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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The American Mail and Export Journal. 


iW Ores Lal. 


|Rice and Coffee Hulling Machinery 


Pi fe tls eyeesaens MULLER CO 


LATEST ENGELBERG COFFEE HULLER. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO. 


‘*Pan-American’’ Steel Tray Barrow. 
With Lewis’ Steel Wheel. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1897. 


owe 60 


our ¢ Coffee Huller 


Will hull pulped or cherry coffee 
without breaking or leaving ua- 
hulled a sing!e grain. The products 
will come out clean, polished and 


~. free from hulls, ready for bagging, 
~ allin one operation. It is the only 
“ machine that will grind the hulls 
“- fine, so that they may be sucked 


by the blower through the screen 
underneath the machine, leaving 
every grain of coffee inside of the 
machine. no matter how small it 
may be. 


THE ENGELBERG HULLER COMPANY, 


FOR 5) 


1893 


Our Rice Huller 

Is the only machine that will 
take rough rice andin one operation 
make it merchantable. For sim- 
plicity, durability and economy has 
noequal. They are used on planta- 
tions, and also in the largest mills. 
Both the Coffee and Rice Hullers 
are made of iron and steel, and can 
be knocked down and packed for 
mule transportation if desired. 

Send for Circular of our 


New Machines, with Prices 
and all information. 


SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 
SUGAR REFINERIES, 

COFFEE PLANTATIONS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS 
AND MILLS GENERALLY. 


~ ABENDROTH & ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


28 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


_.3= Columbus, Ohio, 


The Largest Be ae le in the United States 


| Wheelbarrows 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Road Scrapers, Excavators, Trucks, Ete. 


A. 


Noo 1. 


IMPROVED RICE HULLER AND POLISHER. 


P. 0. BOX B, Syracuse, N. a U. S. A. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 331 BOGE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


| ROOT IMPROVED WATER TUBE BOILER 


Full Bolted Railroad or Canal Barrow. 
With Jacobs’ Patent Wood Wheel 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on Application. 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers. 


A SPRING BLIND ROLLER THAT WORKS EASY AND SMOOTHLY 
WITHOUT CORDS OR SIDE ATTACHMENTS. 


Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited. 


ae HARTSHORNS site At P 


BEWARE NOTICE ON BEWARE 
OF SCRIPT NAME LABEL, OF 
IMITATIONS AND GET IMITATIONS | 


THE GENUINE 


) HARTSHORN) 


Sold All Over the World. Order through your | 


Commission Men. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


EAST NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Stockroom: No. 486 Broadway, New York. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


PARKER VISE 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


Strongest aud Best Vise in the world. 
Has stood the test of over 50 years. 


Parker Coffee Mills 


ARE THE 


Standard of Excellence. 


Coffee Mills of "every description to 
suit everybody. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Hardware, Vises, Wood Screws, 
Coffee Mills, Spoons, Etc., 
Lamps and Chandeliers, 
Piano and Organ Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Cabinets, Ornamental 
Boxes and 
The Parker Shotgun. 


We should be pleased to have you write us about 
our goods. Catalogues on application. 


Address 


The Chas. Parker Co., 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Twelve Small Boxes in Every Carton. 


Thomson's Slotted Clinch Rivets 


IN TIN BOXES. 


= MT CO. 
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“TN0LS NECESSARY 
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THESE RIVETS 
CAN BE SET AND CLINCHED WITH A COMMON HAMMER. 
USED IN MANUFACTURE OF 


Harnesses, Halters, Belts, Bags, Shoes and Straps. and goods made of Leather, Rubber, 
Canvas, Felt, Pasteboard, Sheet Iron or wood. Valuable to Farmers, Teamsters, — 


MADE OF STEEL. 


Harness Makers and Housekeepers. 


JUDSON L. THOMSON MFG. CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS.., U. S. A. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


Catalogue **C” sent on application. 


CAVES D 
The Latest 


atic 

Most Petey 
Development 
of this Famous 


Machine 
CRI WF 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS..... 


More Perfect and Permanent Alignment. 
Improved Spacing Mechanism. 
Uniform and Easy Touch. 
Economical Ribbon Movement, reverses automatically. 
Improved Paper Feed—no rubber bands. 
Marginal Stops, instantly adjusted and released. 
Keyboard Signal indicating end of line. 
Readily Adjustable Paper and Envelope Guides. 
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Matchless Construction 
Unequaled Durability 
Unrivaled Soeed 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 B’way, New York, U.S.A. 


Vey i bee 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


© THE #. D. SMITH 
RM & z a 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GE MAKERS’ FORGED | 


TRADEMARK TRADEMARK. 


Ss FMS 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS 
SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE 


378162 


4 . THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


The Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Strictly High-Grade 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Our product surpasses all others in mainte- 
nance of candle power and uniformity in consump- 
tion of energy. Owing to the high maintenance 
of candle power we specially request users to order 
lamps up to the maximum voltage at which they 
are to be operated. As the lamps do not grow yel- 
low with age, they should not be operated 
at an excessive voltage. 

We manufacture in all voltages ranging 
from 45 to 145 and from 200 to 250 volts. 


Write direct to factory for catalogue, price list and 
other information. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, = 
THE COLUMBIA INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. Se 
Havemeyer Building. SSS 
SAN FRANCISCO: . 
? 
The above cut shows exact size of our regular PAUL SEILER ELECTRICAL WORKS. The above cut shows exact size of our round 
Standard Lamp. Mention this paper. Bulb Lamb for decorative lighting. 


In correspondence with us relative to prices please state the candle power and voltage of lamps desired and the style of socket they are intended to fit. 


dlvanized Stet! Baths, The Champion 


WHITE ENAMELED. Water Heater. 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water for bath 
in 10 minutes with one foot 


of gas per minute. 


: ; ——————S$SjT+j> The most simple, efficient and econom- 
Price List of our new GALVANIZED STEEL Bath. : 
Connected Waste jcal Heater ever offered, and at the lowest 
Common Oyen. and Overflow. (ZI. 
ete WARE Bosaopiscippadbon cabs. ee noasdanesc List es IE oo ee oiee il st price. The gas and products of com- 
A reeewetihn eee eae Sy iat 24:50 bustion are entirely separate from the 
(= Liberal Discount quoted on application. 


water, which is thus kept pure and sweet. 


This Bath is made to meet the demand for a cheap, sanitary Tub, 
and is of GALVANIZED STEEL, IRON LEGS, and covered inside 
with four coats WHITE ENAMEL, BAKED ON, giving a good finish. 

The outside is painted Light Gray, and the Legs are Bronzed ; the 
Rim is Wood ; made in four sizes and shipped with Common Overflow 
unless Outside Connected Overflow is ordered. 


They are Neat, Clean, Durable and CHEAP. 


LIST PRICE. 
Copper, including shelf and brackets, $25.00 
Nickel, Ss “3 = y 30.00 


These prices are net, F. O. B. New York. 
Boxing extra at cost. 
(= Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO.,, warren, Ohio, U. Ss. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


me 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


He 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 


6 THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


C. E. Morriss, G Mer. 


P.H Bruck, Pres. H. 8. HALLWOOD, V.-Pres. Cyrus HULING, Treas. 


THE HALLWOOD CASH REGISTER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURE 


That Add Instantly in Detail 


® 
Totals and Grand Total Any 
Sum of Any Currency of 
Any Nation in the World. 


TINE 


PUALUNNLULONE 


iia 


Made to suit the exact wants of any business house, large or small. Each clerk’s 
sales are kept separate and added in total, thus showing at a glance the relative value of 
each one’s service. Cash sales, credit sales, special departments, money received on ac- 
count, or money paid out, are correctly recorded on the Detail Total Adders. There 
Detail Totals are also added instantly into a Grand Total, the sum of which being equal 
to the sum of all the Detail Totals is proof positive of the Inf#llib'e Accuracy of 
the Register. Key Counters are attached to each of the Department_Keys which record 
the number of transactions made in each department. A Drawer Counter also records 
each time the drawer is opened and is a Grand Total of the Key Counters proving 
their accuracy. It is a marvel of mechanical skill. Made like a watch. Fully protected 
by broad fundamental patents. Fully guaranteed in every respect. Send forcatalogue 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO., 


(Dj AKRON, OHIO, - U.S. A. 


py ) MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTA BIUIE 


DRILLING MACHINES. 


For Drilling for OIL, GAS, WATER and 
MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 
Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250 to 


2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools. 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 
NOR COG GEARING 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


Fishing Tools. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Drills with cable and solid tools 
Also Manufacturers of Drilling and 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 
nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 


City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 
With the above Machines we furnish Dril] and Sand Pump Ropes, 


Cable Address: ‘*STARDRILL.”’ 
Use ‘*A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” or ‘*‘ Universal Code of Lieber.” 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MFG CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, U.8. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the wo.ld, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 aes doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lse. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings. 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; B BC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, L75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina- 
ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic. Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Ves 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Selt- ocking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, ve er d0zZ.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 eee doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 plades, 5e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticator,s $1.75 per_doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz. 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articles constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


WATER WHEELS 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feet to 2000 Feet, 


os AUG lips 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 


Catalogue ‘‘ F”’ gratis on application. 
Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. — 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. fi 


Flour and Corn Milling THE HAZELTON or Porcupine 


MACHINERY. | i High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
6 BOILER. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE. 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK 


| 


SINGLE BOILERS or 
COMPACT BATTERIES. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


Up-to-date System. 


SIUM ting youarty 279n}40g Jo sapliys pun 
$az1s Sg puny Uo fiuauryoanyg BuruvnayD pun buyny fo spury ne 


Za 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITEC. 


THE HAZELTON BOILER CO. 


¢ a Established 1884. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, Incorporated 1888. 
When in need of a Flouring Mill Rolier or French Burr System write to usfir | Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture tl e . 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades General -ffice: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 


and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uscs. Cable Address: ‘‘ PatLa,’? New York. Use **A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.”’ 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. —_— 
newvonew's:¢ Q.B. STILLMAN, Agent, “*yaucure 
: : ing & ee i »U.9.A,. 
Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 58 William Street. a é - sen 4 peepee} 


Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


LaMONT’S fe 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, ete., for 
small periodicals, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24-inch steel 
knives, $12.00. 


e 
Cylinder Press. 
For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $5v0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, ete., for newspaper. All 


° * : our outfits complete, ready for in- 
packed in tins to suit. stant use. 
: \ Bi Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES DDRESS SSS > LE | types for all languages, paper, cards, 
“a / / —_ ZB { etc. Write to our factory near New 


York. 


G. FRED LaMONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


| KELSEY & GomMeridernr Conn.,U.S. A. 


CO 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


7,000 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 

wheels. 
WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 


from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
. for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” (OISPOLISH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“SUPERB” PATENT 


TEA HERS E@EISE: 


The only article that will produce a |} 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre NUH 
without injury to the leather. The MN 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


OUR “STAR” COMBINATION : 


TT ED¢ alll 


BLACKEST COLOR } 
FINESERDURABLE 
ey LUSTRE SS |||| 
KS CLOSS On 
SOFTEN LEATHER 
PWEAR LONGER H 
WHATEMORE BROS.2¢9\|| 
= BOSTON,MASS.U.S.Ai,|||'! 


package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner and |i 
a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste. f 
Tne cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste adds 
abrignt, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, 
$8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 


for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproof § 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produc F 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you wil h 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Price per gross, ir 

our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent, Bw l 


Small size, $5.00 per gross ; discount 10 per cent. 
Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 


FRENCH GLOSS. market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturcrs of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, ete. ‘ELITE’? Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, ete.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 

All first-class articles that suit every one. 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. 
llustrated price list. 


Send for 


Correspondence in all languages. 


650 Elston Avenue, 


If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 


GATES IRON WORKS, 


MANUFACTURE THE le 


Tremain ——--.- 
Steam Ore Stamp, 


The latest and best method 
of crushing precious ores. 


Capacity equal toa five-stamp gravity mill 
and costs about ene-half to install. 

Made SECTIONAL for mule-back trans- 
portation. 

All complete with automatic feeder. 

It only weighs 3,300 pounds. 


Gates Rock an 
Ore Breaker, 


OVER 3,000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Kind of Mining 
Machinery. 


WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE AND MODERN WORKS. 


Please mark your letters ‘‘Dept. AA.” 
Address for full information, 


GATES IRON WORKS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. $. A. 


M°MICHAEL & WILDMAN MF6. 60. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., U. S. A, 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH SPEED, 
Plain and Automatic, 
Circular Rivbed 


nitting 
Machinery, 


FOR KNITTING 


Ribbed Shirts, Tights, Skirts, 
Drawers, Jackets, Combina- 
tions, Caps, Bicycle and 
Athletic Suits, Hosiery, 
Shirt Borders, Cuffs, 
Ete. 


Latest Construction giving Greatest Production. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, 
DURABILITY AND ECONOMY 
OF OPERATION. 


Full particulars, description and samples furnished upon application. 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. 


It cannot, for this reason, and it 


does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised init or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 


of the publication for that purpose. 


For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 


has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN CGC. COCHRAN CO. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PAGE 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co.— Water 
HIDE BOUCTA rescence ciccisesee vs acta 


Acme Pea ShellerCo.—Pea and Bean 
ial V=) U3 gf: Brongnpodondocdde 


Acton, John—Steam and Water Special- 

ties..... 
Adt & Son, John—Machinery and Tools 
Adt, John B.—Tobacco Machinery..... 
Alpany Billiard Ball C0... ..scces vecvee 
Allfree Mfg. Co., J. B.x—Engines........ 
American Clay-Working Machinery Co. 
Ames & Frost Co.—Bicycles............. 
Armitage-Herschell Co._Steam Riding 

REBLICEY clrocdcanet'ce's alas aiatnie-eivin'es.a'6's'o 1s 
Atlantic Varnish Works— Paints and 

IEAISOMUINO ei coccsciecccss 
Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co.— 

Threshing Machines, etc............ 
Automatic Friction Clutch Co.,........ 


Pee BRU TIIOUOO cigsinciaisicrccisiateisie'e sieiese\siajecsiese» 
Barnes Mfg. Co.—Pumps...... santauoond 


Barnes, W. F. & John Co.—Foot, Hand 
and Steam Power Machinery....... 


Barnett Co., G. & H.—Files ..........00. 
Bay State Cut Sole Co......... stolare store (tals 
Bellows Agricultural Co., E. P. Berm 
and Garden [mplements ............ 
Berger Mfg. Co., Paul E.—Novelties ... 
Bertram & Sons, John—Machine Tools. 
Betts & Co., Arlington U.—Rubber 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recom-= 
mending goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer 
and not for another producing wares equally meritorious, would be man- 
ifestly unfair. We therefore recommend our readers to carefully examine 
its advertising pages which are filled with the announcements of many of 
the best manufacturing concerns in their respective lines. What our ad- 
vertisers say therein affords highly interesting, instructive and profitable 
reading, especially for merchants and importers who desire to obtain all 
that is latest and best in the line of manufactured goods. 


INDUSTRIAL PROMISES. 


GLANCE at the business situation shows a condition of affairs 

that is most satisfactory. There has been a marked improve- 

ment in all lines of home industries, and this has been followed up 

by a decided increase in our export trade from month to month 

throughout the year, but especially during the latter half. Just at 

present there is noticeable a seasonable abatement, but the promises 

for 1893 are of the most stable and pleasing character, and altogether 
the year now closing has been a record breaker. 

It is noticeable that all industries are not only increasingly 
active, but there is a strong tone throughout, which is only present 
when prosperity is an assured fact. In many factories, furnaces 
and mills there has been a voluntary increase of wages. Mills and 
foundries that a year ago were idle have taken on new life and are 
now in full blast. New enterprises are being started on all sides, 
and this productive activity foretells a very permanent improve- 
ment. 

Such industrial prosperity at home presages far more now than 
it was wont to. That which is equally responsible with healthy 
home influences for this condition is our splendid trade in all the 
markets of the world. The foreign demand for our wares is no 
longer such as may readily be satisfied with the overflow from goods 
manufactured for home consumption. The demands from al] parts 
of the world are now of such magnitude that much of the improve- 
ment in trade that is apparent may be traced directly to the large 
orders from abroad. It is estimated that the excess of exports over 
imports for the four months ending with November will be in 
round numbers $225,000,000. 

A new line of steamships is to ply between New York and 
India, and the first vessel will carry 1,7v0 tons of steel rails to Cal- 
cutta; 2,000 tons will be sent to Australia, 6,000 tons to Mexico, 
while Japan has placed orders for more than 20,000 tons. These 
are an excellent indication that foreign buyers have begun to rely 
largely upon the United States for manufactured stee! products, 
This trade in raile, it must be remembered, has only been developed 
within the past year. We are better able now than ever before to 
meet the demand for steel rails, rolling stock, and in fact for every 
form of railroad equipment and supplies. The difference in freight 
rates, which is often adverse, has in most cases been of too little 
moment to turn the scale against us. 

American laundry machinery, we learn, is meeting with much 


favor abroad. European importers have been familiar with its good 
qualities for some time, but South African, South American, and 
even far away Australian buyers have only recently learned of all 
we have to offer in the way of mangles and other machines, for 
both hand and steam power, and we can assure them that when 
they come to us for anything in the way of laundry machinery they 
will secure a line of goods equal to any made in all the world. 
That is, they will if they only insist upon having the best. It is 
poor policy for an importer to handle any low grade of goods, but 
more especially is this true of laundry machines. 

Mexico sends to us for steel viaducts. Australasia is making 
constant demands not only for our machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, ete., but noticeably for small hardware; while for tools, 
such as hammers, braces, axcs, hatchets, saws, and every variety of 
carpenters’ tools, there is a brisk call. The demand for electrical 
machinery and apparatus of all kinds continues to grow rapidly. 
In less than a year there has been a gain of 32 per cent. over the 
preceding twelvemonth. 

There is a very valid reason for our acquisitiun of a large share 
of the world’s trade in electrical goods. While other nations are 
unquestionably as deeply involved in electrical research, neverthe- 
less we have readily surpassed them in the early and practical 
application of every new discovery. The variety, and the high 
degree of excellence of our electrical manufactures are well worthy 
the study of foreigners. We would commend this matter to the 
careful attention of such of our readers as are interested in this 
particular subject. 

As to bicycles, bicycle parts and accessories we have so well 
demonstrated the superior quality of our goods that there is but 
little doubt that we must enjoy a most satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness for the ensuing year. 

Export trade in shoes and shoe-making machinery, in agricul- 
tural implements, and in all classes of wood and metal working 
machinery, is creeping steadily into every distant corner of the 
globe, and it is pleasant to forecast the industrial promises of the 
future from the position we now hold, and from the enduring repu- 
tation we have established. 


SERIOUS COMPETITION. 


IPE? President of the London Board of Trade, Mr. Chas. T. 

Ritchie, in a recent speech, made some remarks bearing upon 
the trade relations of England with the United States that are of 
weighty import. 

‘“‘America’s successful competition,” he says, “is due to her 
enterprise in embarking capital, but it is yet more due to the free- 
dom her manufacturers enjoy of employing the best machinery and 
working it in the most economical manner. * * * 

“ The facts are serious,” he continued, “and call upon us for 
the exercise of all our powers to enable us to maintain our position 
in the commercial world. There is no doubt that the United States 
are executing orders which ought to be executed here. As we all 
know, an American firm obtained the contract for the Central 
Underground Railway (of London), as its bid was lower than those 
of the English concerns, and it could deliver the supplies three 
months ahead of the British tenders. Many important Continental 
orders have gone to America. The same is te be said of Egypt 
and Japan, where the Americans are doing work that Englishmen 
should have done.” 

We can understand somewhat Mr. Ritchie’s chagrin at the 
thought that we are becoming rivals for the trade in the “right 
little, tight little” isle, and that we are able to compete so success- 
fully with the English manufacturer, but we do not see that the 
neutral markets of Egypt and Japan should be supplied solely by 
the British manufacturer. 

Still, it is refreshing to get a statement of such significance 
from so eminent an axthority. We are aware that our products 
have met with a considerable degree of success in English markets, 
but we have not very often received either praise or mention of our 
wares, our only, but after all best, evidence of foreign apprecia- 
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tion being the tacit acknowledgment that our goods were bought 
on their merit and that the demand was increasing. 

Yet it seems to us that Mr. Ritchie’s statement that we are 
ousting British trade is hardly true literally. Our exports have 
been unprecedentedly large, but it must be admitted that we have 
become a formidable rival in the world’s commerce simply because 
we are creating and filling many new wants. There are many 
causes which arise to operate, as is seen in the present case, to the 
apparent success of one nation and the detriment of another. It is 
a condition of affairs that will right itself naturally, with the result 
that a more equable and healthy distribution of the competition 
between all countries will follow. 

We are successful because of the activity and progressiveness of 
our manufacturers in every line of industry. Other nations wish to 
keep in the vanguard of material advancement, but those whose 
office it should be to bring it about—the manufacturers—are too 
conservative to strike out and either originate or imitate advanced 
methods. To offset this tendency to stand still there is an impor- 
tant element in all countries, representing capital and the more pro- 
gressive spirit of the day, and it is to these, the foreign importers, 
that our success is largely attributable. They see and understand 
the needs of their own people, and they seek and find that source 
to supply their wants where they can best serve their own ends. 

Our railroad cars are now being used in England, and the fact 
is announced to the English public by the English managers with a 
great deal of self praise for the innovation. Now, such is the 
intrinsic superiority of our cars over the old-fashioned Continental 
carriages that there is but little question as to how they will be 
received. Have these cars been ordered because our goods are 
better than could have been made in England? No. But it is 
incontrovertible that they are better and more convenient than the 
cars that they have been making in England. That’s the whole 
situation in a nutshell. 

There are two important methods which dominate business 
nowadays. One is to give the people what they don’t want and 
make it go by sheer force, the other is to give the people what they 
do want and cheerfully receive either as a necessity or luxury. It 
needs no argument to show that the latter method is the key to 
success. 


AMERICAN IRON PIPE. 


ie was probably a surprise to the Town Oouncil of Glasgow to 

learn that American cast-iron pipe could be delivered in their 
city for £1 per ton less than local dealers cared to supply it. The 
methods of iron founding in this country have been vastly improved 
and cheapened within the past twenty years, and especially in pipe 
manufacture have there been numerous improvements. Cores are 
better made and far more easily handled and cupolas are built with 
greater capacity. The cost of steam power has been reduced by 
intproved coal-handling machinery and by means of mechanical 
stokers for the furnaces. These improvements are now so perfect 
that hand labor is scarcely required from the time the coal leaves 
the mine until the ashes are conveyed to the dump. This is one 
reason why many American foundries can turn out castings at a 
cost of a cent a pound. In the matter of wrought-iron pipe, so many 
new welding machines have come on the market within a few years, 
introducing new ways of spiral, butt and lap welding, with applica- 
tion of the heat exactly at the desired points, that the large sizes of 
wrought pipe may now be made almost as cheaply as the smaller 
sizes. 

The trades unions here interfere less with manufacturing 
industries than on the other side of the Atlantic. We never hear 
of employees tying up machinery because they cannot agree as to 
what class certain repairs belong. The American workman seldom 
strikes or interferes with his employer’s business except on a ques- 
tion of wages. 

In American pipe mills and foundries the workmen are divided 
into two classes—a few high-priced men who furnish the brains and 
the mechanical knowledge for the successful operation of the plant, 


and a number of unskilled laborers, who do the routine work or 
attend to the automatic machinery. There are but very few who 
come between the two classes, and as it is against the interest of 
the well-paid men to do anything that would increase cost of manu- 
facture they can be counted on to work for the general prosperity 
of the trade. The low-priced labor requires so little skill that it is 
almost useless for men of this class to attempt to try to tie up an 
establishment, because they are too easily replaced. It is only in 
certain industries where a large number of evenly skilled men are 
employed at the same rate of pay that there is always a threatened 
danger from labor troubles. 

There are many other articles besides iron pipe and others 
which figure frequently on the export list which could be advan- 
tageously supplied to foreign consumers did they take the trouble 
to inform themselves, as did the Council of Glasgow, of the progress 
of certain industries in this country. 


TRADE CONQUESTS. 


(OR has long been accustomed to picture China and Japan as 

enormous empires packed with fabulous populations that even 
in the swift commercial progress of the end of this century remained 
in a dark age of ignorance in so far as trade with the world at large 
was concerned. It was the aggressive policy of Great Britain which 
practically forced upon the benighted Orientals an acquaintance 
with her products. 

But the war which terminated last year, in the humiliation of 
China, bore for that country a lesson of wider knowledge, and while 
Japan remains conqueror, she is astute enough to perceive that 
while to the victor belong the spoils, there must be a concomitaut 
power to maintain its possessions. Both countries realize that such 
power lies in trade influence. The bolder and more modern na- 
tions are discerning their trend and have set eyes of desire upon the 
possibilities they offer. 

Trade to-day is the mainspring of all policies, individual and 
governmental. Germany’s martial seizure of Kiao Chou Bay is no 
mere reprisal for the murder of two missionaries by Chinese fanat- 
ics. The opinion of experience is that the battlefield of the pres- 
ent among highly civilized nations isin the cabinet of diplomats. 
Land or water is no longer controlled for a mere purpose of tenancy, 
but to reap the best trade results available from the occupation of 
that land or sea. 

The United States, with no desire for territorial acquisition, 
has been pursuing the peaceful but all-powerful course of trade con- 
quest in China and Japan. American rails, cars and locomotives make 
the three railroad systems of China. They are in their infancy 
as yet and their undeniably profitable future must naturally be in- 
trusted to those who have thus far constructed them so successfully. 
To properly recognize the influence of a railroad in a country’s de- 
velopment one has only to remember the growth of our own Far 
West since the first railway train crossed this continent. The ex- 
ports of machinery, nevertheless, have thus far been small in com- 
parison with our wheat and flour trade in that region. During 1596 
70,000,000 pounds of flour were shipped to China. These figures 
witness a more than double increase within five years. From Japan 
the reports are still more encouraging. Although they do not eat 
bread in Japan, they use immense quantities of flour for confections 
and pastry, which are staple articles of diet with them. During 
1896 Japan took something like 31 401,314 pounds of flour. These 
imports it will be remembered were taken while both countries 
were in the throes of a most ravaging and violent war. 

Y'he Chinese, however, are a people of great thrift. They 
were quick to discover that a great saving might be made in the 
growing of wheat in their own broad fields and in the milling of it 
there. Until now they have produced but a very inferior quality 
of wheat, and their means of manufacture are of the most primitive 
character. No matter in what way China develops, however, we 
must profit by it, and she has got to turn to us for agricultural and 
mechanical appliances. If China will take up with agricultural 
pursuits there must arise a splendid opportunity for our superior 
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inventions for the harvesting and marketing of all such products. 
The comparative propinquity of the Orient to the Pacific Slope al- 
lows of direct and prompt shipments, an advantage which has told 
in our competition with the world for the rich bounty of trade. 

A timely advance bid for the disposal of our mechanical treas- 
ures is evident in the promotion of the American-Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce about to be founded at Shanghai. It is the project 
of merchants in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco. The scheme is planned upon a most sound monetary basis, 
and a wealth of experience, comprehension and enterprise is there 
to corroborate the investment. A building on the usual lines of 
architecture adopted for board of trade or chamber of commerce 
building is to be constructed at a cost of $200,000. In it will be 
held a permanent exhibition of our latest and most approved elec- 
trical and mechanical apparatus and appliances most suitable for the 
needs of the country, together with a miscellaneous exhibit of gen- 
eral products and materials. American business men will be on the 
spot to supervise their respective displays so that naught can be 
lacking to assure an advance of commercial influence in the fertile 
lands of the Orient. 


REPEAL THE WINTER LOAD LINES. 


VV BEN, some four years ago, a change was made in the load- 

line regulations governing vessels sailing from American 
ports, the effect was, as is well known, to divide our seaboard ports 
at the Chesapeake entrance to the Atlantic, giving to the ports 
north of that line a much reduced Winter freeboard, and allowing 
that from the ports south of that point to remain practically the 
same throughout the year. This at once gave to Norfolk, Newport 
News and Baltimore advantages over Northern ports which were 
calculated to be, most unjustly so, detrimental to the Winter trade 
of the latter. Naturally, this discrimination, known as the “ North 
Atlantic Winter load line,” has proved very injurious to the shipping 
trade from such ports as New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Portland. By this restrictive measure vessels of equal capacity 
have been able to carry almost twice as much from the favored 
Southern ports as from the North. The difference in the space on 
the sides of the vessels between “ W. N. A.,” the restrictive load 
line, and “ W.,” the ordinary Winter line, is almost double that 
between the Winter and Summer lines. This gives so much more 
freeboard and so much less loading capacity, that vessels from 
Northern ports find that their earning capacity is reduced from 
$1,000 to $1,500 per steamer during the enforcement of the Winter 
load line. 

This, however, is not the most serious effect of this restrictive 
measure, though it is an important one. But an equally sound 
argument for the repeal of it is, that it is manifestly unjust and 
harmful, because it diverts the volume of trade from the larger 
ports, where it can be handled with every facility, and from which 
oft-times most direct shipments may be made, to Southern ports, 
which are admittedly unable to handle the increased trade as also 
are the railroads connecting therewith, and the inevitable result is 
a delay in shipments during the Winter months, which must work 
incalculable harm to our commerce, as well as serious injury to the 
importers, who also must find their business suffer from delayed 
orders. 

It is to the North Atlantic ports that there is the most efficient 
railway service, and there is never the slightest likelihood that the 
traftic will become congested for an indefinite time as is now the case 
on the Southern roads which try to carry the immense quantities of 
freight which naturally enough flow to the Southern ports. There 
should be an absolute uniformity of the load-line regulations from 
all ports in Winter and in Summer. That this is a most tenable 
position to take is readily demonstrated. At the time the change 
was made it was ostensibly to protect life and property at sea, the 
supposition being that the North Atlantic was more dangerous from 
October to March. But this has been proved to be the veriest bosh. 
Asa matter of fact, whether vessels sail from Northern or South. 
ern ports they all get into the same well-beaten track across the 


West Indies. 


| enterprise. 


Atlantic as soon as they are well out of port. If any further argu- 
ment were needed to illustrate the injustice of the Winter load-line 
discrimination, that offered by the insurance companies is certainly 
a clincher. They do not make any difference in rates and hence 
consider there is no greater danger. They put the vessels all on an 
equal footing. 

In a memorial drawn up by the insurance companies and pre- 
sented to the Glasgow Board of Trade they say: ‘‘So far as 
underwriting interests are concerned the companies do not consider 
that the risks in the North Atlanticin the Winter encountered by 
vessels trading between New York, Philadelphia and Boston are at 
all greater than those to vessels trading with Baltimore, Newport 
News and Norfolk.” 

If the underwriters, whose interests are surely as vital as any 
concerned, take this view of the matter, there can be nothing said 
in favor of the maintenance of the present restrictive load line. 

To back up the stand of the insurance companies the action 
taken by commercial organizations and steamship companies here 
should be the deciding voice in the adjustment of this vexing ques- 
tion. Nine of the leading commercial and maritime organizations 
of Philadelphia have signed a petition to the Board of Trade 
requesting the annulment of the present Winter load line. This 
has been followed by one from 100 of the leading New York mer- 
chants and steamship agents. The banking corporations have sent 
in a protest, and the railroads of the Northern States and Canada 
have also petitioned for redress. Of equally great import is the 
petition presented by the influential marine insurance companies 
of the United States and the American agents of the foreign under- 
writers. All these documents pray for deliverance from the 
injustice of this shackle upon our commerce from the Northern 
ports. 

It will not be possible for the Board of Trade to ignore these 


_ protests, representing as they do the paramount influence concerned 


in the matter. Advice will naturally be sought by the Board of 
Trade of Lloyd’s, British Corporation and Bureau Veritas. We 
think there can be no question as to the decision they will give. 
There can be but one decision arrived at in the premises and that is 
the repeal of the Winter load line as it stands at present, and the 


‘placing of all vessels on an equality. 


INCREASED SHIPPING DEMANDS. 


[fe any direct evidence were needed to show the enormous increase 

in our export trade the new lines of ships and the augmented 
tonnage of many old lines would bear witness to the fact in strik- 
ing manner. A fleet of four new steamers has been contracted for, 
to be finished early next year, to ply between this country and the 
A new Pacific steamship company, in which several 
Japanese capitalists are interested, and which purposes controlling 
a fleet of six steamships, is well under way. Several additions have 
been made to Transatlantic facilities. The Lord line has established 
this Fall new monthly service between Newport News and Belfast 
and Dublin, the Phcenix line to Antwerp, the Donaldson line to 
Glasgow, and the Forenede- Virginia Baltic line to Copenhagen. A 
new line to Bremen, and additional service of many ships to London, 
Liverpool and Hamburg, may also be noted. 

The increase of our trade with the Orient is shown to be of 
permanent and extensive character by the establishment last month 
of a direct steamship service between New York and India. The 
first sailing was set for November 27th. The vessel is one of 4,0¢9 
tons. She goes via Suez Canal, and carries freight for Aden, Per- 
sian Gulf, Bombay, Calcutta, Malabar Coast, Ceylon and Madras. 
The opening of this line is of more than usual interest and sig- 
nificance, since it is the first direct line from New York for these 
ports. It is intended that this sailing shall be followed by a regular 
monthly service. The new line has good backing, and is formed 
with the definite purpose of developing trade with these ports. 
The managers and agents express great confidence in their new 
It is our opinion that this is a long-headed move and 
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that the importers of the cities named will avail themselves of the 
opportunity given to keep in touch with the United States. 

A contract has been placed with a Maine shipbuilder for the 
construction of a tramp steamer, to be finished and ready for busi- 
ness in May, 1898. This is the first of the kind ever built here and 
she is designed especially for speed and the carrying of freight for 
foreign service. Upon her success will depend other ventures of 
the same character. The S.S. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse is the 
latest splendid addition to the ocean racers, and, notwithstanding 
this recent increare in the available tonnage from this port for 
Europe, the White Star line has in course of construction and is 
hurrying the completion of ships that will aggregate 100,000 
tonnage. 

It is well known that it is a difficult matter to obtain shipment 
of anything across the Atlantic at present. Speaking with a gentle. 
man who is an authority on the subject, he made the assertion that 
every available ounce of tonnage now afloat or contracted for is 
taken right up to next June. We might go on, it seems, almost 
without end, but this showing is sufficient indication of the pros- 
perous condition of our export trade. 


A DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN BICYCLE. 


ee we read in foreign papers, as we frequently do, some 

diatribe on the inferior quality of bicycles imported from 
this country it very naturally and justly arouses our indignation. 
In the name of common honesty we protest. If it be true that a 
great many poor-grade wheels are shipped from this country, and 
we might say frankly enough that we do not doubt the statements 
in part, why not tell the whole truth about the matter and show 
wherein lies the evil and the remedy? We can point it out very 
readily. We have already done so in the past. We will continue 
to do so again and again until the matter is righted. But there are 
none so blind as those who will not see, nor so deaf as those who 
will not hear. 

To be sure we have some low-grade wheels made here. It is 
also true that there are many manufacturers not overscrupulous ; 
there are men with little foresight and less capital who must cater 
to popular clamor for cheap though inferior goods. Men, too, 
whose reputation is founded upon sand, and who remain but tem- 
porarily in business for the money they can get from it while the 
boom lasts. or that matter such a state of affairs must necesearily 
exist among all nations. No one is more wide awake to these facts 
than the importer himself. He knows where to find the best and 
the cheapest, the worst and the dearest class of goods; but it is not 
the British importer who complains of American bicycles; he has 
no reason to do so, for he has never failed to receive full value for 
his money. The invectives come from foreign manufacturers 
through the medium of the press. 

We complain bitterly, and we shall continue our protests so 
long as the injustice continues, against the sweeping condemnation 
of the American wheel by those who know full well just where to 
fix the blame. If the American wheel of solid reputation was not 
a little more than just able to hold its own with those of European 
make then the large and increasing exportations from the United 
States to the United Kingdom and elsewhere and the almost total 
absence of importations might be a difficult problem to solve. 

The unjust reproaches in certain quarters of the foreign press 
is enough to make a sensible man lose patience. They should take 
a lesson in fair play from the A/leine Journal, Berlin, a quotation 
from which appears in another column. They know it so well 
that they do not require us to tell them why their merchants pur- 
chase American bicycles. They buy because the reputation ‘‘ Amer- 
ican” finds a ready market for them. 

But not content with a quick-selling article at a fair profit, a 
number of jobbers seek to impose upon the English riders with 
inferior goods sold at standard prices upon the strength of American 
reputation. Ifthe foreign newspapers were to act fairly and pro- 
test, not against the American manufacturer in general, but against 

those jobbers who seek to deceive the public, the evil would quickly 


is it fair ? 


cease and complaints of American cycles become as rare as figs on 
mulberry bushes. We can hardly hope for this, for the different 
foreign journals are the guardians of the interests of their own 
manufacturers, and these latter must naturally look upon us as 
poachers upon their preserves. It is certainly more to their 
interest to decry our trade 7m toto than to seek to open the eyes of 
the riding public to the sins of some of their own importers. But 
Is it right? Is it just? We rely principally upon the 
proverbial British spirit of fair play to decide. The remedy we 
prescribe is very simple, let the rider insist upon an American 
bicycle made by a reliable and responsible firm and he will never 
have cause to complain. 


FOREIGN MARKET FOR AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINES. 


Ope At Americans have often noticed, when travelling 

in foreign countries, the comparative rarity of the typewriter 
in commercial and professional offices. In America it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a single office building to contain a hundred or more 
of these machines. One would hardly find as many in a block or 
even an entire business street of many European capitals. 

This condition of affairs is, we believe, now rapidly passing 
away and the typewriter is coming to be universally regarded as 
indispensable. No case is on record of a business man who aban- 
doned the use of one of these machines after once giving it a trial. 
Indeed, such a thing is hardly conceivable. The invention has prac- 
tically revolutionized modern office methods. The results are in 
themselves immeasurably superior, the typewritten page surpassing 
even the clearest script in legibility, neatness and economy of space. 
And there is a material saving in the cost of producing these results, 
both in the time of the employer and in the. expense of sub- 
ordinates. The art of shorthand is almost as old as that of writing 
itself, but it remained for the introduction of the typewriter to 
bring it into general use in business offices. Now, instead of labori- 
ously writing himself, the busy merchant or lawyer dictates toa 
stenographer. Twenty letters are disposed of in the time formerly 


allotted to one, and after a short time they are typewritten and re- 
turned to his desk ready for the signatures. The art of typewriting 


is very readily acquired, and, as a natural result, the office force re- 
quired to operate the machines is inexpensive. In American offices 
young women are almost universally employed in this capacity and 
have proved themselves especially adapted to the work. 

In addition to the excellence of its work and the comparative 
cheapness with which it is obtained, the typewriter recommends 
itself to business men on account of the diversity of uses to which it 
is adapted. As business relations become more complex there is an 
increasing need of preserving copies of important letters for refer- 
ence. The typewriter offers several methods of obtaining such 
copies. The blotter, or book made of paper capable when wet of 
taking an impression of a letter on which it is pressed, provided the 
latter be written with copying ink, often renders letters written 
with pen illegible, but produces admirable copies of typewritten 
letters. Carbon paper can be so inserted between the sheets so as 
to produce two, three and sometimes a dozen copies, according to 
the kind of paper used. Or if the matter requires numerous 
duplicates, such devices as the mimeograph can be employed, capa- 
ble of making a hundred or a thousand impressions. Machines 
are now made in almost every European language, and several 
American manufacturers offer to supply at a very moderate extra 
expense machines for writing every modern language, including 
commercial signs and fractions for accountants. A typewriter capa- 
ble of writing in books was recently described at length in these 
columns. 

‘The advantage of the American manufacturer in the produc- 
tion of typewriters is not only marked, but is likely to be permanent. 
An American invention at the start, the models first in use have 
been improved again and again, as a result of the keen competition 


between the manufacturers and of the widely varied uses and tests 


to which the machines have been put. As in the case of the sewing 
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machine and the bicycle, perfection in construction has been more 
and more nearly approached with each succeeding year. A strik- 
ing proof of this is the fact recently brought out that several of the 
leading American firms engaged in the manufacture of these ma- 
chines control from fifty to eighty distinct patents on minor im- 
provements in construction. 

All this is distinctly in the interest of the foreign buyer who 
desires a writing machine and who naturally wants the best. In- 
stead of being a new and untried invention, the machines brought to 
his attention are the outgrowth ef years of practical experience and 
the survivors of the most thorough tests and the most vigorous com- 
petition. Buyers will, therefore, naturally turn to the American 
models, and it is not impossible that the great success abroad of 
American sewing machines may be duplicated in a measure by that 
of the typewriters. In the former case buyers were given the best 
machines that human ingenuity could devise for the purpose at the 
lowest cost, and on the most reasonable terms. The manufacturers 
of writing machines are now offering the same advantages. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the response will be as widespread and 
as generous. 


OUR BOOK LIST. 


()* another page will be found a list of books relating to elec- 

tricity, mining, engineering, machinery and kindred subjects 
likely to be of interest to our readers. This list has been prepared 
in the belief that many will welcome it as offering a simple and 
direct means of securing such works. All who are using or who 
are thinking of buying American machinery of any description will 
be interested in standard American books relating to machines of 
that class. The section on electricity is particularly large, as the 
interest in this department is very great at the present time in 
every part of the world. 

It is not claimed that the list is authoritative, nor that the 
books mentioned on any subject are beyond dispute the leading 
works in that particular field. To attempt this was out of the ques- 
tion. But we believe the works given to be standard and accurate. 
A complete list of American publications on electricity alone would 
fill several pages, so no attempt at completeness was possible. Any 
book not mentioned, however, can be supplied by us, and if books 
relating to any particular topic are desired we shall be glad to send 
descriptive circulars and price lists of books of that description, or 
to forward immediately the best available book on the subject 
whenever a remittance accompanies the letter of inquiry. 

This list is an experiment. If it appears to meet with favor it 
will be continued and its usefulness enlarged from month to month. 
It is started not as a money-making feature, but as a means of 
spreading information regarding American machines and industrial 
methods, and as a convenience to our readers, particularly those 
who are so situated that direct communication with American pub- 
lishers is difficult or impossible. It was for the latter more espe- 
cially that the brief list of general reference books, chiefly subscrip- 


tion, was added. 
Vie ALFRED I. HART writes from Yokohama, Japan, that 
while stopping at Honolulu on his way out from San Fran- 
cisco he obtained several good orders for his house in Richmond, 
Va., before he discovered that he was running the risk of being 
made to pay a fine of $500 for not having taken out a license in 
accordance with the requirements of the government of Hawaii. 
It seems that all foreigners visiting Hawaii for business pur- 
poses are required to contribute a certain amount for the privilege 
of doing business in that republic. 


N anew motor vehicle the fluid used in the supply reservoir acts directly 
upon the driving wheels which constitute a part of the motor by which the 
vehicle is propelled. The reservoir, located between the driving wheels, car- 
ries at each end a dish shaped spider, with tubular valve-controlled arms, pro- 
vided with extension arms which eject the fluid contained in the reservoir in 
opposite directions upon a series of blades carried by the wheels, which may be 
driven in either direction, as desired. The fluid used for charging the supply 
reservoir may be compressed air or ammonia, or other gas that may be conven- 
iently conducted from a main reservoir to the motor reservoir, 


American Electrical Apparatus Abroad. 


T would be unbecoming for America to forget the debt of gratitude which it 
owes Europe for many of the great discoveries which have made this cen- 
tury famous. Yet, on the other hand, America has well repaid the debt by the 
work of its own inventors, who have r duced many of these discoveries to prac- 
tical applications, and thus enriched the industries of the whote world. It is in 
no spirit of exultation, therefore, that we express our gratification at the in- 
creasing exportation of American electrical apparatus to foreign countries, and 
more especially to Great Britain and Europe. Thus, hard upon the announce- 
ment of a few weeks ago, that the Dublin electric railways had decided to 
equip with General Electric apparatus, comes the announcement last week that 
Glasgow had decided to equip its seventy miles of tramways with Westinghouse 
railway material. In this issue also we describe the electric launch now build- 
ing for the Czar of Russia at the works of the Electric Launch Company, in 
New York. In spite of the fact, also, that Germany has made tremendous 
stridesin the manufacture of railway material during the past few years, 
American apparatus finds a ready market there, while in France, for example, 
nearly one-half of the twenty-four roads operating electrically at the beginning 
of this year were using Thomson-Houston equipments. 

To Americans who for years have had dinned into their ears the cry that we 
could not compete with foreign cheap labor this continued demand for Amer- 
ica’s electrical product abroad is of more than passing moment. Granted, what 
ig undoubtedly the fact, that our labor is dearer than that abroad, the possi- 
bility of selling American electrical goods in European markets indicates that 
there must be other economies or advantages in our methods of manufacture 
which more than offset the labor account. And no one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of passing through America’s great electrical shops can fail to observe 
this. The fact is that machine work has been applied to the very smallest detail 
of dynamo and motor manufacture, and frequently of so automatic a character 
that a single attendant is capable of taking care of half a dozen machines. The 
processes have simply been reduced to a maximum of machine work and a min- 
imum of hand labor. Europe is struggling hard against this régime, but look- 
ing at the subject from all sides we can see but one outcome to the ordeal. 
Indeed, the great machinists’ strike now on in England is based in part on the 
protest of the labor unions against the introduction and full utilization of auto 
matic tools. In this connection we might also recall the difficulties experienced 
by Mr. H. 8. Maxim in h's gun works owing to the introduction of automatic 
machinery. We must confess to our sympathy with men who find their use- 
fulness and earning capacity at the start curtailed by the introduction of ma- 
chinery ; but. in the progress of the world, individuals have always figured ag 
negligible factors—indeed, there can be no progress without some putting aside 
of old methods or material and a readjustment of men. The law of compensa 
tion comes in here, but, unfortunately, it leaves some people temporarily dis- 
appointed. 

Will America be able to hold its own indefinitely in electrical work ?. What 
will be the conditions when Europe takes a leaf from our book and adopts our 
methods of manufacture ? These are questions of great moment to our own 
manufacturers, and few critics would assume to answer them authoritatively. 
But there are certain factors involved in this matter which would seem to make 
America’s continued hold on foreign business, if not abso.utely certain, at least 
highly probable. Thus, if it be assumed, and the assumption is a fair one, that 
Europe will in time adopt our machine methods, so that the cost of labor on 
both sides of the Atlantic approaches to equality, the case will then resolve it- 
self into a mere matter of competition based on the cost of the raw materials 
and the cost of motive power to drive the tools. Viewed from this standpoint 
America can certainly hold its own with the rest of the world. Our copper 
mines are inexhaustible; our iron and steel are without limit ; we are suffering 
from an overproduction of cotton, and as to coal for motive power we are condi- 
tioned probably more favorably than any country in the world of like extent, 
not to speak of our water powers. Here are facts and figures which cannot be 
brushed aside lightly. They certainly indicate the opportunities open to our 
electrical manufacturers if all the favorable conditions are fully taken advantage 
of. With proper design of machines, soas to secure economy in material and 
cheapness in machine work required, there ought to be nothing to stand in the 
way of our retaining our hold on the foreign markets already ours and of ex- 
tending them to other fields. 

This Glasgow order has other points of suggestion also. If one American 
firm alone had won these big contracts, it might have been put down to singu- 
lar individual merit; but when we see the Westinghouse, Walker, Sprague and 
General Electric companies all sharing handsomely in this trade, and when we 
see other electrical lines also in demand for export, the only conclusion possible 
is that the average quality of American electrical output is very high and that 
the prices this country can sell at profitably are below those of the rest of the 
world. Long may such conditions continue !—A/lectrical Engineer. 


—A chain improvement has just been brought out which is a simple but 
ingenious little device designed to remedy an aggravating ‘‘chain trouble’”—the 
loss of the nut The bolt lock, as the device is styled, is intended to render a 
nut unnecessary, the countersinking in the lock fi'ting snugly over the head of 
the bolt and holding it in place. 

—In an improved roll, designed to modify or eliminate the disagreeable 
click of the typewriter, circular heads of a diameter sufficient for the desired 
roll are secured by hubs to the spindle mounted in the carriage. A cylindrical 
tube of rubber or like material, inflated by a valve with air or other fluid to 
any desired density, is attached to the peripheries of the heads, the rubber 
deadening the sound of the keys, and producing a better imprint. 
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CENTRAL STATIONS. ILLINOIS CUTLERY pUTS! 


Do You 


ee ee Scr 
—S That 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


CUSES: 


AND 
No. 100. CRESCENT KNIFE SET. 
Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. Wire handles; nickel plated; each set in Edge ? 
carton. One dozen sets in labeled paper 
box. 
e 
0. K. BREAD KNIFE. This 
Wood handle; each knife wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper; % dozen in labeled paper _—Ed e ) 
box. ; Ma a 


Our Wave- rire Knives will cut hot or cold 
Bread or Cake enon SeH De 


BEST in the : 


World. FAMOUS PARING KNIFE. 
One dozen in a box. 


Polished beech handle. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 


PAT. AUG. 15. Le 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. \e 


Combined 
Grater and 
Slaw Cutter, 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


IPEINOIS CU TEE Ry 
iISLND AYATLNO SIONITII 


ef ~ B. C O fal O & C O iy PA NM y The only one. One dozen in box. 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY 


U. S.A. 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


LOVELL MFG. CO. 


Limited, 


Wehave courted and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST 10 Operaté 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing that our Compefifors alone had couse 
fo fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest” Transformer 15 sure to prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST, LOUI9,U5.A- 


sactetae oe e  | oeng Clothes Wringers 


CORK PULLER. 


ERIinB, PA. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


‘The Partridge Carbon Co.( 


Office and Factory, 
SANDU535KY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Rat 2 Mouse Traps. 


Send for Catalogue. 


These Carbons are for Genera‘ ors and 
Mot»r3so all kinds Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
easier houses send us duplicate 
order. 
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nion Carving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ Manufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 
possessing weight, strength, durability and 
adaptability to the work required never be- 
fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


Carvin g This Scroll is photographed from a CARV- 
gs. ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 Las. MACHINES. 


e ‘v e - CARVI N G 
Wide 
I Ni RB ha) COMPANY, 


feet an hour complete, including sanding and scroll sawing. CARV- 
INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 


thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A, 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


Power Machinery 


SCROLL SAWS CIRCULAR SAWS LATHES MORTISERS, 
TENONERS GRINDING MACHINES DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders forexport. Illustrated catalogues 
and price lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO,y, iiicctsrers, 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


\ 
fra l ie 
he se FT 


No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


eee STAN DAR D No. 2 Scroll Saw. 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Parties contemplating 1ts| purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 

a fore placing their order elsewhere. Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 

—— hovse, specify genuine “Egan Machinery,” and insist on having it. Tlustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, free. 


Hou 164-184 W. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, ohio, u. s. a. er 


THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Manufacturers of the Improved 
RADIAL TUBE AND ROTARY GLOBE BLEACHER BOILERS. 


The Rotary Globe Bleacher Boilers are used by paper 
mills whether rags, rope or straw is used, and no paper 
mill is complete without one. ; 

We also make a full and complete line of steel wheel- 
barrows A complete catalogue of all goods manu- 
factured sent on application. 


THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Akron, ohio, u. s. A. 


Send duplicate order to us when ordering through a commission house. 


EMM MMT 
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DEVOTED TO THE FOREIGN TRADE 


IN MACHINERY AND HARDWARE. 


The Almond Engine. 


REAL novelty in the line of steam engines has lately interested the mechan 
ical world of the United States. It is a rotary engine of some promise 

and is thus partly described by the American Machinist: ‘‘We may say at the 
outset that although this is certainly a rotary engine, it is one to which none of 


the standard objections apply, and it will be to the interest of any one who | 


wishes to investigate it, to look at it absolutely without any of the traditiona 
prejudices which rotary engines have up to this time fairly warranted. Thosel 
who have been considering the advisability of assigning to the rotary enginea 
status similar to that to which perpetual motion and other visionary schemes 
are relegated, may well, in the presence of this engine, revise and reverse their 
attitude. 

The main revolving piece is a casting consisting of four cylinders with 
closed inner ends, and so placed that the centre of each is tangent to a circle 
of considerable radius. Through the centre of the casting is the shaft which it 
revolves, and round it is the valve in the form of a circular piece of metal, 
fitting snugly to the side of the cylinders, with which it communicates by four 
holes leading to the bottom of each, the operating steam having its entrance 
and exit through them The trunk pistons, which operate in the cylinder, have 
a sort of pivoted shoe on the outer end. ‘The curved face of the shoe runs con- 
stantly in contact with the curved interior of the shell. The edges overhang 
the piston on each side, and travel in circular grooves in the shell and cover, 
which loosely hold them from dropping away from the circular shell surface. 
The revolving cylinders, the pistons and their shoes are all the moving or work- 
ing parts that the engine has. 

The centre of revolution is not in the centre of the shell or main casing. 
The engine runs but one way, and there seems to be no possibility of reversing 
it by any change of part arrangements or otherwise, though it can of course be 
built to run in either direction. As the faces of the swiveled shoes fit the circu- 
lar interior of the shell, and travel close to it at all times, they cause the pistons 
to move in and out of the cylinders on account of the eccentricity of the shaft 
in relation to the periphery of the shell. Thedrive for each individual cylinder 
occurs during the ascending half of the revolution. 

Now, when we come to enquire as to how the steam operates to turn the 
shaft, we encounter a rather curious condition. Although there is a piston to 
each cylinder, and although the pistons are very necessary, they do not, by 
their thrust cause the shaft to revolve. They have no thrust. The shoe is 
swiveled upon the piston by a practically steam-tight joint. On the face of 
each shoe there is a shallow cavity of the same area as the cylinder or the end 
of the piston, and this cavity has always an open steam communication with 
the steam in the cylinder, by means of a small hole lengthwise through the 
piston. Asa consequence, the piston, instead of being in a position to thrust, 
is always balanced, or in a state of equilibrium longitudinally, so far as the 
steam pressure is concerned. As the engine is run ata high speed, there is 
always considerable centrifugal force operative on the pistons, and this is found 
sufficient to hold the shoes practically steam tight to the shel], but there is no 
ultimate rotative effect from this centrifugal force. Whenever there is any 
steam pressure in the cylinder there is always pressure against the bottom of 
the cylinder, which produces the rotation. 

The power developed by this engine may be computed as with any recipro- 
cating engine. Here are four single acting cylinders, four inches diameter and, 
say, three-inch stroke, each operating once for each revolution. Say that we 
have eighty pounds steam pressure, that steam is cut off at two-thirds stroke, 
and that the engine runs 400 revolutions per minute. The sum of the strokes 
of the four pistons is, say, one foot, and the mean effective pressure for eighty- 
pound steam cut-off at two-thirds stroke, say, seventy-two pounds. Then: 


4° x ,7854 x 72 x 1 x 400 = 33,000 = 10961. H. P. A test of the engine, made 
by Prof. James E. Denton, with pressure and revolutions as above, has shown 
8.387 brake horse power The difference in these figures does not show the 
friction of the engine, as the cylinder pressure could not have been as great as 
assumed above, on account of the speed. Test for water consumption made in 
connection with the above showed excellent economy. 

The engine is certainly an extremely interesting and promising one. It 
may be changed in different details, either of construction or operation, as its 
use develops. Shorter strokes and still higher rotation open to it many oppor- 
tunities for direct application in electric and other service. It should be an 
excellent air motor, for which there is now a wide and open field. 


|| urn is set the gas-generating part of the lamp, terminating in the burner. 


| gas pipe. 


A New Acetylene Lamp. 


NEW YORK watchmaker has invented a lamp for burning acetylene gas in 
which he claims the element of danger present in most contrivances for 

the production of the gas is lacking. This safety is said to come from treatment 
of the carbide by a secret process. The lamp, when ready for lighting, stands 
about a foot and a half high. The body of it forms a sort of urn of brass nickel- 
plated, with a capacity of one and a half gallons, and open at the top. In this 
This 


consists of an inner and an outer cylinder. The outer cylinder is about four 


_ inches in diameter and is open at the bottom. From the top projects an ordi- 


nary gas burner with a cock. The inner cylinder, or carbide holder, is four 


‘inches high and small enough to fit loosely in the outer cylinder. The lump of 
, carbide, which may weigh as much as a pound and a half in a lamp of this size, 
|. is put into this cylinder, the mouth of which is closed with a grating, on which 


the carbide rests. It is then set on a standard, the grating being down and the 
open end of the carbide holder up. Next the holder on its standard is inserted 
in the outer cylinder and locked in with a spider at the bottom. 

Everything is now ready for the generation of the gas, a gallon of water 
having been poured into the urn. The outer cylinder containing the carbide 


holder is set into the urn, the water meets the carbide and decomposes it into 


lime, giving off acetylene gas which passes up through the cylinder into the 
The secret process through which the carbide is put prevents it from 
generating gas too fast for the consumption of the burner, and so, by pressure, 
forcing its way out through the water. The light thus produced is so white 


‘ and vivid as to be trying to the eyes until mitigated by a globe, when it becomes 


an excellent reading light. There is no odor and little heat. 

There are two drawbackstothislamp. Oneis that it cannot be turned down 
except very slowly. Another is that it cannot be turned out and left standing, 
because the continuing generation of gas would result in such a pressure that it 
would force its way out through the water. Danger of explosion from this 
cause there is none, the inventor says, the only difficulty being that the gas 
would make an unpleasant odor in the room. When the lamp is turned out the 
cylinder should be removed. The inventor has contrived a way to mitigate this 
fault, although it does not do away withit. Inside the urnisa support which 
will catch and hold the carbide holder out of the water. To stop the working 
of the lamp the light should be turned off, the cylinder raised to this support, 
and the lamp again lighted. There will still be a generation of gas, because the 
lime of the decomposed carbide rests on the grating and acts as a sponge, fur- 
nishing moisture which continues the work of decomposition for thirty-five or 
forty minutes. The relighted lamp may be left with perfect safety. It will 
burn out when the process of generation ceases. 


American Tools and Hardware in Germany. 


HE following is an extract from a report of Consul Crane who, writing from 
Hanover, says: ‘‘The principal enterprise now on foot in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is the e,tension of the net of electric lines far out of the 
city to Hildesheim, fourteen miles away, and the engraftment thereupon of no 
only a light but also a heavy freight traffic. It would not be surprising should 
wide-awake representatives of United States firms interested in such construc- 
tions find that there are devices at their command which the Germans would be 
glad to adopt. 

‘‘In this connection it may be remarked that the frequency of railway dis- 
asters in this country of late has awakened public attention to a degree that 
might be suggestive to some of our United States inventors and manufacturers 
of railway appliances. In an incident of this kind that occurred near here but 
a few weeks ago, one of unusual severity in its consequences, it was frankly 
admitted that had not the American air brake operated perfectly the loss of life 
must have been much greater. To take advantage of such a hint as this the 
parties interested must be on the ground, and for a long time, too, in order to 
make investigations on their own account and in their own way, as opposed 
to the manner in which official investigations are conducted. 

“Tn one department the superiority of United States products seems to be 
ungrudgingly admitted, i.e., in tools, A prominent piano manufacturer here 
will use none other than those of American make. The general statement holds 
of dental tools, engines and chairs. United States nails and wood screws (iron 
and brass) are of much better quality than those made here. The former can 
be driven; the others have to be coaxed into place, being of too soft material.’ 
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A New Speed Indicator. 


AN USEFUL little instrument has just been brought out called the Paragon 
ball-bearing speed indicator. The name by which this class of instrument 
is designated is neither a happy one nor altogether correct, though it seems to 
have been generally adopted. The new instrument is a vast improvement 
upon the old styles. It is provided with a pistol grip and trigger, and resembles 
in outline the shape of that small firearm, the indicating dial being attached to 
the barrel directly above the trigger, as it were replacing the sight. 

The device is worthy of some attention, if merely as a sample of exhaustive 
invention in a limited field. The designer set out to produce the most perfect 
article of the kind which could be devised. It is known that he has spent a 
good deal of time and much money upon it, and he seems to have secured more 
desirable features and fewer that could by any possibility be considered objec- 
tionable, than it would at first seem possible to embrace in a thing so small and 
simple. The first thing was to provide a ball bearing to take the thrust of the 
spindle when pressed against the shaft whose revolutions were to be counted. 
Then the uncertainty in stopping and starting the old speed indicator was 
looked out for. The spindle of this instrument may be placed in position and 
may be running all right, but no count will be made until the trigger is puiled, 
and the counting or recording ceases instantly when the trigger is released, 
which makes it easy to take a record for any minute, half minute or any other 
measured interval of time. In this instrument no matter in which direction 
the spindle turns the recording dial always turns and counts in one direction. 
A brake holds the dial from turning when not in use. The instrument registers 
continuously from 0 to 5,000 revolutions, and then goes on and repeats, but if 
continuous counting is not required the register is easily and instantly turned 
to zero for a fresh start. 

The dial face is a single revolving plate, having graduations on the 
periphery reading to 100, and an inner circle with 50 divisions suitably marked 
for reading the hundreds. The edge of the dial has a hundred teeth with 
which the worm engages, as with the common indicator. A fixed pointer on 
the case indicates where the readings aretobe taken. A smaller pointer for the 
inner circle seems to travel around with the entire dial, but for each revolution 
it really advances, orrather moves backward, one point or records 100. Fixed to 
the back ofthe dialisaspur gear of 49 teeth ; another gear free to revolve has 50 
teeth. These gears are of the same diameter and both mesh into an idler pinion 
on a fixed stud, so that one tooth less than a complete revolution is made by 
the one for a complete revolution of the other. The 50-tooth gear is mounted 
on a sleeve with a taper hole, and the taper spindle in it carries the pointer on 
the front and has a milled head on the other end with a push spring under it. 
When the spindle is pressed forward it is freed on the taper, and it, with the 
pointer, may be moved and set as desired. 

The spindle of the instrument carries a double worm, one end right hand 
and the other left, which fits loosely upon the small part, and a screw in the 
worm projects into a helical groove on the spindle; when the spindle is turned 
in one direction the worm goes as far one way as this groove will permit, and 
when the revolution isin the other direction the worm runs along to the other 
end of the groove, in one case bringing the right-hand worm to engage with 
the dial, and in th> other case the left-hand worm is engaged, thus insuring 
that the dial will always travel in the same direction. 

A little spiral spring keeps the dial case raised up, so that the teeth on the 
edge of the dial do not engage the worm. When the spindle is running and it 
is desired to make a count the case is pulled down by pressure on the finger- 
piece or trigger, and removing the pressure of course stops the dial again. If 
the trigger is pressed slowly, and the dial case is brought only partly down, 
the first action is to press the end of a little wire spring which bears as a brake 
on the gears behind the dial and prevents rotation. When the brake is thus 
released the dial may be freely turned and set as desired. To set the inner 
pointer the dial case is brought down so that the worm is engaged, thus holding 
the dial from turning, and by pressing forward the central spindle, as before 
described, the pointer for the smaller circle may be set. The end of the spindle 
which takes the thrust is conical, and bears against three steel balls in the screw 
plug, which allows it to turn quite easily. This plug is screwed in by a pin 
wrench to adjust the spindle to the forward shoulder as may be required. 


Turbine Engines. 


WRITER for Industries and Iron speaking of the future of turbine engines 
says: The general impression I have formed from the trials is entirely 
favorable to the prospects of this novel method of marine propulsion. The 
mechanical simplicity of the turbines and the absence of exposed parts and of 
working joints will go far to secure them against breakdown. They have a 
distinct advantage over ordinary engines in first cost, in probable cost of main- 
tenance, and in cost of attendance, as well as in bulk, in weight, and in freedom 
from vibration. ‘There appears no reason to doubt that in regular use at sea 
their running will be as consistently steady and good in every way as it has 
been throughout these trials. 

The application of steam turbines to torpedo boats, destroyers, gunboats 
and cruisers is to be anticipated from their unique capacity for developing 
great power and high speed with light and compact machinery. Apart, how- 
ever, from these uses, it appears to me highly probable that they will in time 
be adopted in the mercantile marine. The conditions in a fast passenger steamer 
are favorable to the economical application of steam turbines, and in such 
steamers the smoothness of their running will be a strong recommendation. 
I see no drawback likely to detract from the advantages which they plainly 
possess. 


In conclusion, the application of the steam turbine principle to fast ships 
in general, including passenger vessels, Atlantic liners and ships of war, would 
appear to present no special difficulties. It may be said, generally speaking, 
that the larger the scale on which the engines are made the simpler is the con 
struction, the higher the steam efficiency, and the lower the speed of rotation. 
In the sizes hitherto constructed (the largest being the engines of the Turbinia) 
this has been found to be the case. In applying turbine engines to a large pas- 
Senger vessel or warship of say 30,000 I. H. P. probably four screw shafts, 
with two screws on each shaft, would be adopted ; each of the four shafts would 
be driven by one compound turbine at a rate of between 400 to 700 revolutions 
per minute, and the turbines would consist of the high pressure, the inter- 
mediate and two low presstre, each turbine developing approximately one- 
quarter of the total power. The screw propellers would be about one-half the 
diameter of ordinary twin-screw propellers, and the aggregate blade area would 
approximate closely to ordinary practice. With such engines the consumption 
of steam per propulsive horse power would probably be less than that found in 
the mercantile marine, and considerably less than that found in engines of war 
vessels, where space and other conditions must necessarily be considered. There 
is also no limitation in steam pressure in the case of turbines other than those 
imposed by the boilers, and it is probable that in conjunction with water-tube 
boilers higher pressures than those’at present usual would be generally adopted. 
With turbine engines in passenger vessels there would arise no questions of 
vibrations from machinery or propellers, and in the event of one screw shaft or 
one motor becoming disabled, the one affected can be more readily taken out 
of action than is the case with ordinary engines, and the parts, being lighter, 
can be more easily dealt with by the staff on board ; thus the liability to serious 
breakdown is considerably reduced. 


New Magazine Rifle. 


ARS WILSON, an inventor of Wichita, Kan., and an expert markesman, has 

just perfected a magazine gun, or rather an attachment for any rifle of 
standard make, whereby the rifle is transformed into a magazine gun. The 
attachment is simple, effective, and easy of operation. The magazine is of the 
same length as the rifle barrel, and is composed of six tubes of brass or alumi- 
num, which revolve upon a central axis, and each contains thirty cartridges. 
It is fastened underneath the barrel by a simple contrivance, and feeds the 
cartridges, one by one, into the chamber in the same manner as the ordinary 
repeating rifle operates. It can be fired just as rapidly as it is possible to move 
the hand back and forth from four to six inches along the rifle barrel. When 
the thirty cartridges in the first magazines are exhausted, a very slight and 
simple twist of the magazine with the thumb and finger places the next chamber 
of the magazine in position for firing. In like manner the entire six chambers 
of the magazine can be emptied. The operator can fire the whole 180 shots in 
one minute, and, it is claimed, in even less time if he is an expert in the use of 
the gun, and is able to increase the speed of the oscillating movement. 

Each of the six chambers of the magazine is fitted with steel springs, which 
are pressed into a compact coil when the chambers are filled with cartridges, 
but which push the cartridges back toward the breech as the chambers are 
being emptied. The process of reloading is very simple. The gun is placed 
with the muzzle downward, the breech of the magazine is opened for refilling 
by pushing a slide, and the cartridges, which are held in separate tubes, each 
containing thirty-two, are emptied into the chambers of the magazine. The six 
chambers can be loaded in almost as many seconds. One minute after Mr. 
Wilson has emptied the magazine he can have it refilled and be ready to fire 180 
more shots. 

The device for filling is a simple tube, one end of which is closed with a lid 
held in place by aspring. If it is desired to minimize the loss of time in re- 
loading, a sufficient number of filled tubes are suspended from a belt fastened 
around the body under the arms to replenish the magazine as many as a dozen 
times. In this way, allowing one minute for firing 180 shots and one minute 
for each reloading, it would be possible to make 2.160 shots in twenty-three 
minutes. The inventor claims that he can fire that number of shots in the given 
limit without the barrel of the rifle becoming heated. Mr. Wilson has made 
and now uses one of these repeating mechanisms fitted to a 32 calibre Win- 
chester rifle. It adds immeasurably to the pleasure of hunting and trap 
shooting. 

The rapid firing Borchardt pistol or rifle is fired with a movement of the 
finger, but the rifle with his attachment is fired with a ‘‘ whole arm” movement, 
and, while the finger would become stiff and refuse to pull the trigger at the 
rate necessary to fire 200 shots per minute, the ‘‘ who’'e arm” movement may be 
kept up for a much longer time without weariness. The excessive weight of 
the arm seems the only objection to its becoming a practicable weapon, and 
this will be minimized. 


HE great furnaces of the Carnegie Company have been making new records 
at Duquesne, but another experiment has been going on at Dunbar whichis 
destined to have its effect on the production of iron and steel in the United States, 
The Dunbar furnaces have been trying the ore separated from low-grade rock 
by Edison’s new process, and it has proven so satisfactory that 1,700 tons of 
the ore have been ordered. The Edison ore practically enjoyed the benefits of 
separation before it was loaded on the cars, for the electrical process is designed 
to remove the ore from the rock with which it is associated. Hence when it 
comes to be shipped from the ore banks to the furnaces the waste has been 
eliminated, and the ore alone is transported. Naturally, an ore that carries 
with it so little waste means a great difference in freight costs. 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 


g POBPPOPPPOBVBP POPP PPDPPBOBOL 
@ City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 
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60 or 100 horse power mill. 


LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY. 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. 
CIRCULAR MILLS—AII sizes. 


BAND RE-SAWS—For Saw Mills. 


STEAM=-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 
PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 
BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 


AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW —2 men with this machine 
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PU EGROMIN METER 
j | NATIONAL METER CO. new vor 
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METERS 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“a We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 


Over 186,000 in Service. [DEcEMBER, 1897] 


Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. 


THE MOST MODERN. 


Suitable for handling any size and 


kind of timber. 


Increase largely quality and 
quantity of daily output. 


hours 


cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords e 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- « 
ering cut wood to conveyor. ; 


WET GRINDERS. 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
Pal WOOD CHIPPERS, 

ae CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
ie TORS and CONVEYERS. 


New Works, 1896. 


Established 1844. 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 


spond with and purchase from us. Long experience in the export trade in- 


Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


—, 


aX SS 
No. 5 Log Carriage. 


No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. 


sures satisfaction. 
BRANTFORD, 


WATEROUS,"iiizis 


“LIEBER” and “A. B.C.” Codes. 


Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. 
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Edison’s Great Work. 


| geen tae again to the Edison system of ore crushing and separating, 

which has created no end of interestin this country and abroad, Mr. 
Theodore Waters, ina current number of McClure’s Magazine, tells us that the 
world’s annual output of iron ore does not reach 60,000,000 tons and the annual 
output of the United States is about 15,000,000 tons, yet even within the two 
miles square surrounding the plant there is enough ore in the rocks to keep the 
whole world supplied for one year, even with the natura] increase in demand. 
The production of low-grade ore, however, unless carried out on a gigantic 
scale could not practically be carried out at all. Even those engineers used to 
large operations assured Mr, Edison that no machine could be constructed 
powerful enough to crush five, six and seven ton rocks, nor could any machine 
withstand the terrific jar which would result. Nevertheless, Mr. Edison 
invented such machinery and so completely that not even 100 horse- power is 
required to reduce rocks weighing six and seven tons to dust in less than three 
seconds from the time they are thrown into the crushing machine. What Mr. 
Edison has done, says Mr. Waters, has been to subdue to his service three great 
natural forcees—momentum, magnetism and gravity. 

The big rocks are not, strictly speaking, crushed by the direct power of an 
engine ordynamo; momentum alone turns them into dust. No mechanism 
assists in the separation of the ore from the sand ; magnetism does it all. Except 
for the elevators which raise the ore to the cupolas of the buildings there is in 
many of them no machinery; gravity does all the work. In fact the whole 
plant is a wonderful example of automatic action. Every part is connected 
with the other parts and the aggregate is as compact and as self-sustaining as a 
modern rotary printing press and is even less dependent on human agency for 
assistance. From the time the ore is blasted, with its native rock, out of the 
mountain side until it is loaded in the form of commercially pure iron 
briquettes on the cars it is not touched by human hands. 

We are told that the steam shovels have a capacity for lifting ten tons of 
free rock a minute, while the plant’s crushing capacity is one-fifth greater than 
that of allthe stamp mills in California, or *‘enough to level in an ordinary 
lifetime the proudest of mountain peaks, while the magnets have enough 
combined pulling capacity to raise a modern great gun clear from its deck- 
facing and drop it over the side of the vessel into the sea”? The sand ore is 
mixed with an adhesive material and made into briquettes about three inches 
in diameter. Twenty eight hundred of these are contained inoneton. An 
average freight car holds twenty tons. Thus seventy-five car loads of pure 
iron are wrested daily from heretofore worthless rock—a well-deserved 
triumph for the inventor and a blessing to mankind. 


Ball Thrust Bearings. 


ie improved form of ball bearing is now widely used for relieving the fric. 

tion of thrust. Wherever this is excessive, as on drill spindles, worm gears, 
propeller shafts, etc., causing heating and loss of power, ball bearings of this 
sort have been applied with a large gain inease of running. To prove that this 
gain was not imaginary, and to form an idea of its actual amount, a small up- 
right drill was tested first with ordinary thrust collars and then with ball bear. 
ings. In the first case the largest hole that could be drilled was 7%” diameter. 
After the application of the ball bearing a 114” hole was drilled without any 
change in belting or driving gear. The stock removed in the second case was 
double that in the first, but the gain was greater on account of the longer lever- 
age on the tool. A leading machine tool builder states that he has used one of 
these bearings on a chucking lathe for seven months, ten hours a day, and that 
it is the only device he has been able to find that would run in that place with- 
out heating. 

The bearing consists of two hardened steel washers ground toa true face 
on both sides, and a ring of balls retained in a light brass cage. The balls pro- 
ject through the sides of the cage so as to bear on the washers, the cage being sim 
ply carried round with the balls. The latter are staggered, so as to cover the 
entire surface of the washers, and this arrangement effectually prevents the 
balls wearing in grooves. The bearing when applied to the spindle of an ordi- 
nary drill does not involve any change in construction, and may be put on 
new or old drills with equal facility. 


Aluminum Cheaper than Brass. 


Saher oaee months ago a large Pittsburg metal company informed the trade 
that for large orders they would make prices for aluminum sheet which 
would compete with the selling price for similar brass sheets. A price list was 
issued on the 15th of October last materially lowering the ordinary rates for 
aluminum sheet, and a later one followed a few weeks ago by which it can be 
seen that even in small quantities sheet alumiuum is as cheap as brass. 

Due to the difference in ‘‘specific” gravity or weight, in comparing the 
price of aluminum with brass sheet, aluminum sheet should be compared square 
foot for square foot with brass sheet, and not pound for pound. Thus, alumi- 
num sheet about 1-32 of an inch thick will weigh one half pound to the square 
foot, whereas a square foot of brass sheet of the same thickness would weigh 
about 1.6 pounds. Any manufacturer, therefore, in buying aluminum sheet or 
brass sheet will consider how many of the articles he intends to manufacture 
can be cut out of a square foot of sheet. If, as we have said, a square foot of 
1-32-inch brass sheet will weigh 1.6 pounds, and a square foot of the same thick- 
ness aluminum sheet will weigh only one-half pound, then any one would be as 
willing to pay in the ratio of 16 per pound for the aluminum sheet as at the 
rate of 5 per pound(for the brass sheet, for in either case he would be paying 


the same amount of money and would get the same quantity of sheet, measured 
in square inches of the same thickness sheet. 

In electrical trades these figures mean much when the tensile strength and 
conductivity of aluminum are considered The latter though it is only 60 per 
cent. of that of copper in the form of commercial wire, yet weight for weight. 
its conductivity as compared with copper is 2 to 1, while on the other hand the 
conductivity of brass is usually less than that quoted for aluminum. Leaving 
these questions aside, however, and considering the mere fact that sheet alum- 
inum is as cheap as brass, area for area, it would be hard to forete]l the limit of 
its ultimate expansion in the mechanic arts generally. Commenting upon the 
subject the Hiectrical Engineer says: ‘‘This is only another example of the 
influence which electrical progress is exerting on the manufacturing industries. 
of the world, and more specifically the influence of cheap power toward the 
same end. For it must not be forgotten that the prices above quoted have been 
made possible only by the employment of the cheap Niagara water power to 
which the aluminum industry was transferred but a comparatively short while 
ago. These influences have just begun to manifest themselves and we make 
no doubt that as time passes further marked changes of condition will ensue in 
the industrial arts due to the causes above mentioned.” 


Lessening Cost of Steam Power. 


N interesting paper on the lessening cost of steam power was read at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers on De- 
cember Ist last, by Mr. F. W Dean of Boston. He dealt with the reduction in 
the cost of steam power since 1870. Twenty-seven years ago, he said, the Cor- 
liss simple condensing engine was the most economical in use, and this con- 
sumed nineteen or twenty pounds of steam an hour for each horse power 
developed. In other words, that weight of water had to be turned into steam 
every hour for each horse power developed. To-day, in the best types of com- 
pound engines, only a little more than one-half this quantity of steam is needed, 
or eleven and one half pounds. In the near future, he said, the use of super- 
heated steam offers such further economics that we have a right to anticipate a. 
further reduction of the amount needed to produce a horse power for an hour to. 
ten pounds. 

Mr. Dean figures that the saving effected by the use of compound engines, 
steam jackets, steam reheaters, higher pressures of steam and greater expansions. 
is 37 percent. Another saving of 5 per cent. is made by using vertical engines. 
instead of horizontal; vertical, internally-fired boilers of the locomotive type 
save 7 per cent. more, improved grates 2 per cent.,so that there is a direct. 
saving altogether of 58 per cent. over the cost of steam power twenty-seven 
yearsago. To this may be added a reduction in the cost of coal of 46 per cent., 
and to this a further reduction due to the smuller cost of a plant to day and 
lower interest charges. Including all charges, Mr. Dean figures that in 1870 
one horse power in a 1,000-horse-power plant, cost $38.14 a year, whereas on a 
consumption of ten pounds of steam per horse power per hour, such a plant 
should be run now upon a cost of $16.31 per year per horse power, although 
$20 a year is the generally accepted figure. 


Testing Wear and Tear on a Locomotive. 


bee New York Central Railroad Company recently made a most thorough 

investigation at no small expense to ascertain what portions of a locomo- 
tive wear out most quickly and in what ratio the several parts wear out. For 
this purpose the famous engine 870 was taken into the shops and completely 
overhauled, that is, taken apart and every piece of the engine from the pon- 
derous driving wheels to the smallest bolt and nut separately weighed, the 
greatest care being taken to have the weighing accurate. When all parts had 
thus been weighed skilled mechanics went to work to rehabilitate the engine 
and wren complete it was again put into service as before. Some months 
afterwards it was taken back to the shops and completely dissected again, once 
more every part being separately weighed and the result compared with the 
former one, thus enabling an exact estimate to be made of what the engine had 
lost in weight through the wear of a known amount of work. The records of 
the weights of the several parts at once showed which of them were subject to: 
the most wear. In both instances the small parts were weighed on a pharma- 
cist’s scales. 


A Practical Flying Machine. 


wi Reece seems as if there were at least a possibility of a practical flying 

machine after all. Professor Langley, of Washington, and Professor Wat- 
kins, of New York, who some time ago constructed a machine that gave 
evidence of a great measure of success, recently brought their invention to 
Mount Holly, N. J., where it was attached to a car on the Medford branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and demonstrated some ability as a motive power. 
The car used was a flat car and was dragged along at the rate of three miles an 
hour, which seemed to gratify the learned gentlemen. Professor Langley says 
the propellers do not revolve fast enough to get the best results, and that he 
can easily perfect this defect and have a better and stronger machine. On the 
whole, however, the tests do not appear to have been very satisfactory. The 
machine was taken away and shipped to Camden. It is said some improve- 
ments will be made there and then the experiments continued. There is a 
gasoline engine in the machine and the power is supplied to two propellers, 
about 4 feet long, and they make about 600 revolutions a minute. The two 
professors are of the opinion that a machine can be constructed that will draw 
a car at the ordinary rate of speed now allowed on railroads, 
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Economies in American Machinery. 


MERICAN machinery has the gift of economy. It is a saver of time, labor 
and money. Along these lines it has no contemporaneous equal and is 
practically without precedent in the industrial history of the human race. It is 
to this and related qualities that it owes its prestige and popularization, and is 
in a fair way of holding a supreme position in the world’s markets. For the 
same reason we have moved upwards to industrial eminence and are in fair 
prospect of attaining its leadership. In domestic economy we are sinners, but 
in industrial economies we are models and masters. It is true that we have 
enormous machines and operate leviathan plants, and the idea of bigness has 
reached an impressive climax, but even in these we have an assemblage of econ 
omies that makes results proportionate tothe magnitude of the methods in vogue. 
In the Jarger tool we have the thrift devised in the smaller. A keen observer of 
American machinery and methods recently in this country made the observation 
that ‘‘the biggest things in this country are the little things.” In these few 
words we have the key of the situation. They were prompted as a result of 
investigations made in the management and methods of a Jarge machinery con- 
cern, in which the foreign observer, while giving due credit to travelling cranes, 
iron planing machines, lathes and other equipments of an impressive character, 
made mental note of less obtrusive but equally efficient tools, that in economy 
of operation were greater marvels than their larger companions. The same im- 
pression has been duplicated in numerous instances where the critical observer 
has made a comparison between American mechanical methods and those of the 
older countries. Instances might be multiplied indefinitely in which the same 
American characteristic is strongly accentuated. In the careful study of little 
things, iningenious appliances to avert the leakage of waste, and in the economy 
of time and labor, there can be no discount on the premium claimed for American 
machinery in this direction. Ingecuring a competency of strength froma given 
weight in construction, in efficiency at least exhaustion of labor, and in demand 
for special skill in manipulation, with a corresponding deduction in first cost, 
there can be no question as to the practical leadership of American machinery 
in modern manufacture and industrialism.—Age of Steel. 


A Keyless Night Latch. 


EYLESS locks have been common enough upon safes and cash drawers 
since the day of Butterworth’s original invention, but to this day all of 
these permutation locks depend upon eyesight. For years it has been the boast 
of safe lock makers that their combinations defy the finest sensibilities of sand- 
papered fingers. That would kill the keyless night latch at the start, because 
it is a night lock, and must necessarily be worked in the dark. A Jerseyman is 
the inventor and patentee of the new device, and he is just a little bit afraid that 
it may add to the volume of profanity in the world, but he feels sure that it will 
be appreciated by people who invariably go straight home, ov home straight, 
and ordinarily have half a dozen flat keys ona ring, all of whic feel alike in 
the dark. 

His lateh has no keyhole, and works witha knob which looks like any ordi- 
nary doorknob, but is arranged so that it makes a series of sharp clicks as it is 
turned. These clicks can be felt as well as heard, so that a deaf and blind man 
can read them as he turns the knob. Twoclicks tothe left and three to theright 
will open a door if the combination is set at 28, or it may be set at any figure up 
to 999, with all of the advantages of the terms involved in a short thousand of 
numerals. It is extremely simple in its mechanical details, but it would take a 
stranger some weeks to open the door if he did not have a tip on the combina- 
tion. 


A Novel Hydraulic Air Compressor. 


RECENTLY patented air compressor consists of an endless chain of bucket 
A working up and down in a vertical column of water. The height of the col. 
umn of water determines the pressure of the air. The buckets enter the water 
upside down and empty, or full of aironly. As they descend the air is com- 
pressed and when the buckets turn to ascend the air escapes upward and is im- 
mediately caught in a suitably placed chamber from which it is conveyed by a 
pipe for use. The buckets ascend full of water, and as they turn to descend 
again the water is all poured out. No valves or other mechanism are required. 
The apparatus would seem to be a practical one for limited pressures. For the 
usual working pressures of, say, 75 pounds a height of nearly two hundred feet 
for the water column would be required. This might be all above ground, or 
all below ground, or otherwise as most convenient. For blowing purposes of 
course no great height would be required.—American Machinist. 


A Mixture of Aluminum and Iron. 


T is found that the addition of from two to five pounds of aluminum to a ton 
of iron renders it grayer and softer, the slag rising rapidly and completely 
to the surface, and leaving the meta] in a far purer and better condition than 
before. In this case, too, the iron is more fluid in the ladle and can be poured 
into small molds without any tendency to chill, andthe formation of ‘‘ waster” 
castings, due to blow-holes, is entirely avoided. The aluminum does not reduce 
the melting point of cast iron or steel, but increases its fluidity by the removal 
of impurities. But the effect of a small proportion of aluminum upon steel 
with medium carbon is to increase its tenacity and impair its ductility. It may 
also be used in the same proportion in brass manufacturing, and in larger quan- 
tities for making ‘‘ aluminum brass.” 


A Helm Angle Indicator. 


A USEFUL instrument in shape of a helm angle indicator has been brought 

out by a Philadelphia company. It is designed to show the helmsman 
the position of the rudder.. The helm angle indicator consists of two parts— 
the transmitter and the indicator or indicators. The transmitter has a lever 
traveling over an arc and attached to the rudder post, and making contact with 
the segments corresponding to the angular arc, and the indication of the instru- 
ment is so designed that the lesser angles, which are more commonly used, 
give a larger indication than the greater angles, which are more rarely used. 
From the transmitter two small wires are run to the steering stations and such 
other locations as are desirable. The indicators are inclosed in an iron water- 
proof case suitable for deck or bulkhead use, having a glass dial covering a 
74g-inch scale, which is divided into forty divisions each side of zero. When 
the ship has an electric lighting plant facilities are provided to light the scale 
with a small electric lamp at night. Two switches can be placed in a conven- 
ient location for closing the circuits of instrument and lamp. Current is fur- 
nished by a battery of closed circuit cells which require no attention other than 
renewal about once yearly at a slight cost. Current can also be taken from 
the electric lighting plant of the ship. If desirable the indicators not in use 
may be disconnected without affecting the value of the indication of the other 
instruments. It is claimed that the indicators in no way affect the compass. 


Aluminum Alloys. 


ICKEL has now come to be one of the favorite hardening materials used in 
alloying aluminum and in proportions of from 7 to 10 per cent. of nickel 
and the rest aluminum the best casting material is produced for purposes where 
toughness combined with hardness and good casting qualities is desired. Man- 
ganese, too, has long been considered one of the best hardeners; it can be 
cheaply added in aluminum casting metal by means of the rich alloys of ferro- 
manganese, and for rolling purposes by adding the pure black oxide of man- 
ganese to the electrolytic bath in which the aluminum is produced. ‘The alloys 
of manganese give special rigidity and hardness to aluminum, and in combina- 
tion with copper and nickel one of the best hardening alloys of aluminum yet 
produced has been obtained. For some time past the alloys of aluminum and 
tungs have been growingly popular for rolled sheets and plates, to be after- 
ward spun, the material being largely used for military equipments. 


American Bootmaking Machinery. 


Ne English contemporary in referring to American bootmaking machinery 

pays a graceful tribute to American skill. It says: ‘‘ A system of boot 
and shoe making by machinery, with the result of reducing the cost of produc- 
tion by 40 per cent. and at the same time of doubling the earnings of the work- 
people, cannot fail to be of great interest to every one connected with the art of 
St. Crispin.” Continuing it states that the shoemakers of Stafford, North- 
ampton and Leicester are now earnestly considering the merits of certain 
patented machinery, the American manufacturers of which recently demon- 
strated how by a subdivision of labor the cost of shoe and boot manufacture in 
the States was reduced to a minimum, and showed how by this machinery a 
pair of first-class boots could be made and finished for 1s. 4d. and a pair of 
lower quality for 8d. American machinery is already in use at several English 
boot factories and in Germany its use is becoming very general. 


Pneumatic Pulleys. 


clear lack of efficiency in the ordinary belts employed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments and power plants, such lack being due principally to the air 
cushions between the belt and pulley, causing the former to slip, is claimed to 
be entirely eliminated in the pneumatic pulley, and this simply by means of 
perforations all around the face of the pulley. These perforations are regularly 
placed in rows parallel to the axis, the perpendicular position of the perforations 
of each row alternating with those of the next; the belt very closely grips the 
face of the pulley and operates, therefore, without the loss attending pulleys, 
which permit an air cushion between the belt and the face. The use of this 
pulley, it is held, enables the use of a smaller and looser belt, owing to the 
elimination of nearly all slip, which with the ordinary pulley is reckoned as 
being equivalent to a loss of about 10 per cent. in power. A more uniform 
speed, too, can be obtained between the driver and the driven element, which 
san important feature in high-speed work. 


Rubber-Cushioned Horseshoe. 


A RUBBER CUSHIONED horseshoe has been recently introduced which 

appears to be entirely new. It is referred to as being particularly 
adapted to horses used by fire departments, police or insurance patrols, ambu- 
lances and other vehicles required for fast speed or smooth pavements. It has 
a drop-forged steel frame with an uneven surface both top and bottom over 
which the rubber cushion is vulcanized. It is so constructed as to leave the 
bottom of the foot open instead of being entirely covered. The rubber next to 
the hoof forms a cushion, lessening the concussion and affording relief to the 
horse travelling on hard pavements. It can be fitted cold and bent over an 
anvil to any shape desired, which obviates all risk of burning the hoof, as the 
shoer is obliged to fit it cold, 
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Pneumatic Canal Locks. 


ie! a lecture before the Franklin Institute Mr. Chauncy N. Dutton, of New 

York, described his invention of pneumatic locks for canals. After giving 
a brief history of canals and various types of canal locks, Mr. Dutton said: ‘‘A 
lock is the heaviest of engineering structures, carries per square foot a load 
greater than the load per running foot of the heaviest railroad bridge, and is 
subject to tremendous and cumulative distorting forces. Therefore, a lock 
structure must be of simple type and extreme power and automatically guided 
and controlled by apparatus strong enough to beyond peradventure arrest dis. 
torting forces in their incipiency. Locks and aqueducts are liable to be rammed 
by boats. In old-fashioned structures either the structure or the vessel must be 
wrecked. A steel structure properly designed can cushion a blowso that it will 
be harmless. 

“The work done in perfecting the pneumatic lock may be briefly described 
as follows: 

“Pirst. The substitution of compressed air for water as the support of locks 
and vessels. Increasing the height of the air column does not increase the 
pressure, and, therefore, high lifts are operated with the same pressure which 
operates low lifts. 

‘Second. The use of low pressures in lieu of high pressures, the air pressure 
being very little greater than that due to a column of water in height equal tothe 
draught of the locks. The working pressure in the lock with 12 feet draught is 
8 pounds per square inch; with 30 feet draught it is 16 pounds. 

“Third. Absolute immunity from falling. The pneumatic lock falls up if it 
fallsat all. It is pressed up firmly against the anchors with an effort much 
greater than the weight of the lock and its load. Ifthe anchors yield the lock 
is forced up to a height, such that the airin the chamber is expanded to equi- 
librium with the load, and a volume of water equal in weight to the difference 
between the load and its initial excess of buoyancy has entered the air chamber. 

“Fourth. Water trap valve for controlling the air conduit. 

“Fifth. The powerful automatic levelling or synchronizing shafts, of con- 
struction, cheap, and such that the price per pound does not increase with in 
creased power. 

“Sixth, Dispensing with the dry dock and operating the lock directly in the 
lower level of the canal in a pit, the pit in which the lock works being part of 
the lower level. 

“‘Seventh. The substitution of’steel, mainly in tension, fer masonry. A thin 
steel plate will do more work than the heavy masonry walls of the Leonardo 
locks. In most situations the pneumatic lock requires masonry only to support 
the guides, and has weights for the anchorages. 

“Highth Substitution of elastic resistance for mere stability due to dead 
weight, which reduces the strains due to shocks, so that they can be taken care 
of economically. 

“The principal elements are: 

“First. The locks, which are idextical structures, in balance, each having a 
lower open-bottomed air chamber on which it floats, and an upper-gated lock 
chamber, containing the water for floating the boats, and working in a pit 
formed in the lower level. 

“Second. A valve-controlled air conduit system, for transferring air from 
one lock to the other. 

“Third. Anchorages to restrain the superbuoyant elevated lock, these being 
built integral with— 

“Fourth. Guiding structures to prevent the locks from tilting sidewise. 

“Fifth. Automatic parallel motion, or synchronizing apparatus, to keep 
them from pitching endwise. 

“The locking members are built of steel, and each like a long gastank, with 
a gated lock built on top of it. The gates move about a centre, like a locomo- 
tive throttle valve, and when open lie back in pockets at the side of the lock, and 
have buffers or cushions which elastically cushion the blows of the boat. 

“The air conduits extend from the air chamber of{one lock to that of its mate, 
and have a U bend which makes a valve like a sewer trap. When the trap is 
full of water the air conduit is closed, and when the water is drained out of the 
trap air can pass from one lock to the other. There are side guides to keep the 
locks from tipping over sidewise and automatic levellers to keep them from 
pitching endwise. This automatic levelling apparatus consists in racks built 
on the moving lock, fixed racks built parallel thereto on the piers, and shafts 
along the sides of the locks and carrying pinions which mesh with the racks on 
the locks and the parallel fixed racks. As the locks move the shafts and pinions 
roll between the fixed racks and the lock racks, with which they mesh. 

“There is an interlocking apparatus, or sequence machine, which prevents 
doing the wrong thing at the right time while working the locks, and a gov- 
ernor which keeps the locks from running away and stops them at the right 
elevation. Itis obviously impossible to exactly balance any load, especially a 
variable one, upon an unstable medium such as air. It was therefore neces- 
sary to do one of two things, either to make the lock deficient in buoyancy and 
provide a rigid auxiliary support, or to make the lock superbuoyant and restrain 
it from rising too high by the engagement of the lock structure with anchors. 

“The latter was adopted after many designs of the first type had been consid- 
ered and found defective. The elevated lock is firmly held and thrust upward 
against the anchors, which restrain it with a surplus buoyancy or lift exceeding 
any possible variation in load or buoyancy. The air pressure in the elevated 
lock is great enough to expel from the air chamber a weight of water 25 to 30 
per cent. greater than the weight of the loaded lock, the upward strain being 
held by anchors before referred to. This constant working pressure is main- 
tained by a pneumatic accumulator, which is a cylindrical tank, movable ver- 
tically and weighted to give the desired working pressure, and which is con- 


nected with the elevated lock and has sufficient volume to provide for such leaks 
as may occur and for changes in the density and temperature of the adjacent 
atmosphere. The depressed lock floats as a pontoon and requires no care. 

“The machinery connected with the locks, besides the interlocker and gov- 
ernor are hydraulic stops or cushions which stop the lock gradually to prevent 
shock, a hydraulic accumulator and pump, an air compressor to supply leakage 
and to transmit power to the gate opening engines, the capstans which pull the 
boats in and out and to interlocking machine and valves. 

“The operation of the locks is as follows: The moving power is a surcharge 
of water in the elevated lock, containing, say, a foot greater draught than the 
depressed lock. If the boats enter, or if they be left out, it makes no difference 
in the weight, and when the gates are closed the locks are ready to be translated. 
If, then, the water be drained out of the big trap valve, the excess of weight in 
the elevated lock will cause the air to flow into the lighter depressed lock, which 
will ascend, and the heavier elevated lock will descend, the machine being con- 
trolled by the side guides, which keep the lock from tipping sidewise, and by 
the synchronizing shafts and gearing which keep them from pitching endwise 
and maintain them perfectly level and true, the motion being practically fric- 
tionless or attended only by rolling friction. 

“As the surcharged lock approaches the lower level it automatically takes on 
an additional load of water, inducing a great increase in the compressed air 
charge, which increase, transmitted through the open conduit to the elevated 
lock, thrusts it firmly up against its anchors with a buoyancy say one-fourth to 
one-third greater than the weight of the lock and its]oad. The main air conduit 
trap valve is then shut by filling it with water, and the air chamber of the ele- 
vated lock is connected with the loaded air tank, or pneumatic accumulator, 
which automatically compensates for variations in the temperature or density 
of the adjacent atmosphere, and also supplies such small leakage as is unavoid- 
able. The gates of the depressed lock are then opened and its buoyancy is in- 
creased so that it will float with just the desired depth of water with which it 
should rise. 

“The joint is then made between the elevated lock and the aqueduct face, 
and the space between the adjacent gates in lock and squeduct is filled with 
water and the gates opened. The boat which has been raised is then swelled 
out into the aqueduct or upper level, and the boat which is to descend is swelled 
into the lock, which at the same time is lowered and takes on the surcharge or 
greater draught of water, which is the moving power of the system. 

“This invention substitutes steel for masonry and timber in lock structures, 
and renders feasible the building of canals with long levels and very high Jift 
locks, few in number and causing little detention. Therefore it renders canals 
practicable in dry countries and over mountain ranges. 

“These locks give the eagineer great freedom in planning his canal levels 
and do away with the waste of water as the canal bottom can be put down low 
enough to provide draught at the lowest water, and the banks carried high 
enough to hold the highest water.” 


A Track-Surfacing Machine. 


HE roadbeds of the railroads of the United States require an army of 200,000 
men constantly at work to keep them in repair. The importance of this 
work may be judged from the fact that these men have about 580,000,000 ties 
to look after, and their labor alone costs the railroads nearly $70,000,000 a year. 
These are the section men. Approximately, there is one section man employed 
for each mile of track. 

A generation ago, when the heaviest locomotives did not weigh more than 
fifty tons and a freight car load was ten tons, a good dirt roadbed sufficed. 
To day, with 110-ton locomotives tearing over the roads at sixty miles or more 
an hour, with trains of Pullman cars or hauling freight cars with loads of from 
60,000 to 80,000 pounds each, the strain on the track and roadbed is something 
which an old railroader never thought of. One hundred-pound steel rails have 
replaced the old iron fifty-six-pound rails, stone roadbeds have replaced those 
of dirt, and ties are put only about half as far apart as they usedtobe. With 
all these improvements section men are constantly at work keeping the track in 
proper shape. Where the depressions are found the rails are raised by forcing 
earth or broken stone under the ties with tamping irons. This method is crude, 
and there are many objections to it. One of them is that it involves the break- 
ing up of the bed of each tie disturbed. Now an inventor comes forward who 
proposes to do the work with compressed air. He says he can do the work so 
much more expeditiously that a saving of more than $10,000,000 worth of time 
can be effected every year. 

The machine consists of a Root blower, driven at the rate of perhaps 800 
revolutions a minute. It is set on top of one rail, and has two small wheels on 
which it can be trundled along the rail like a wheelbarrow. When it is to be 
used a lever clips it fast to the rail. Attached to it is a hose about twelve feet 
long, ending in a metal feeder for the broken stone, which has a hopper at the 
top, where the stone or other suitable ballasting material is shovelled in, and a 
bent end at the bottom, which is put under the ties to direct the stream of 
filling. In using it none of the ballast between the ties need be removed. A 
shovelful is removed at one end of the raised tie until the bent end of the hopper 
tube can be poked under, and then the filling material is blown in and packed 
tight by the machine. Experimental machines were kept at work nearly all 
Summer, sometimes on the Hudson River Railroad tracks and sometimes on 
those of the New York, New Haven and Hartford line. As a practical result, 
the reports say that a progress of about 814 feet an hour can be made for each 
man employed, while the railroad text books say that by the ordinary methods 
from 24 to 4 feet an hour is the best that can be done. In placing new ties it 
is claimed that its work is equally ahead of the older method. 
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Built by “FULTON IRON WORKS,” St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Per S&S. “COPTIC” 


Furron Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. Honotttt, H. I., June 17th, 1895. 

Dear Sirs; The nine-rcller mill and Corliss engine built and erected for us by you last year has given perfect 
satisfaction, and we take pleasure in furnishing you with the following report covering work performed by it 
during the season just closed. Days grinding, 104%; Tons of cane ground, 61,617.928; Tons of cane ground per 
day, 588.238. Extraction: 92.49 per cent. total sugar; 82.13 per cent. of cane; Dilution, 7.91 per cent.; Fibre 
in cane, 11.02 per cent. Average load on hydraulics, 313.2, 334, 344.5 tons. 

It is hard to say just what is the capacity of this mill, as our boiling house is not of sufficient size to admit of 
a prolonged test, but we would say that we have ground on a short run over 50 tons of cane per hour, and with an 
increase of from 50 to 75 tons in the load on the hydraulic obtained an equally good extraction. We believe we 
have the best mill on the Islands. Very truly yours, 
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EWA PLANTATION CO., 
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DEVOTED TO THE FOREIGN TRADE 


IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND 


IMPLEMENTS 


Corn Harvesters, Huskers and Shredders. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Farm Implement News who has had consider- 
able experience in the use of corn harvesters and of huskers and shredders, 
furnishes the following statement and observations: 

“I give you the cost of husking and cribbing eight acres of corn in the old 
way as compared with the cost and saving by cutting and binding and husking 
and shredding—using one of the new small-sized shredders—and I make the 
calculations on eight acres because that is a day’s work for the corn harvester 
or binder. 

“Husking and cribbing eight acres require man and team eight days, 
which is equal to man sixteen days (counting team and rig as equal to a man). 

“Cutting, binding, bunching and shocking eight acres with harvester take 
four men and three horses ene day, which is equivalent to five and one-half 
days of a man. Drawing from the field, husking, shredding, mowing away 
fodder, and cribbing the corn require the work of ten men and four teams or 
fourteen days’ work. Adding to this the five and one-half days for harvesting 
and we have nineteen and one half days, or three and one-half days more labor 
than for ordinary husking and cribbing. Extra cost for the new way will be: 


Three and one half days at ue 25. carck walt aces oe ees $4 37 
Twine for eight acres...........-. cece eee cece ee eee eee eee 2.00 
MLOM REO LMON DANO tre est clote cic ieieie ca esol ews creer cerenanovave ercreneetatererelexe 1.00 
Wear and tear on harvester, husker and engine............- 8.00 

$15.37 


““The value of the shredded fodder on eight acres of good average corn, 
which should yield twelve tons at $5 per ton, is $60. The value of the stalks, 
as left in the field af'er husking by hand, is not more than $8. Deducting this 
from $60 we have $52 and taking therefrom the extra expense $15.37 we have 
$36.63. Next throw in $6 63 for stoppages and breaks on machinery and there 
will be $30 clean gain on eight acres of corn handled in the modern way. 

‘*As to quality of work: The harvesters now in the field, in good standing 
corn, break off about as many ears and leave them on the ground as careless 
huskers miss or drop while husking and cribbing. But the machine ought to 
be made or improved so as to do better and cleaner work than the ordinarily 
careful husker. The present machine cannot pick up down corn anything like 
as well as a grain harvester picks up down grain and whether they can ever be 
made to do it as well is a question, though possibly they can be sufficiently 
improved to do equally as good work in this respect. On the other hand, 
husking down corn in the old way is slow and tiresome work. 

‘A husker and shredder should both cut and shred the fodder, so as to 
make it easy for the cattle to eat and not leave it stringy, and it should fan and 
sack the corn that gets shelled off in the process of husking. The corn har- 
vester also needs considerable improvement and no doubt we will get what is 
wanted in time, as I have already said. The usefulness of these machines and 
the saving they can accomplish have been so well demonstrated that invention 
will not rest until they are made to do satisfactory work under all reasonable 
conditions or until other machines are invented that will answer their purpose 
better.” 


Apples from Western States. 


B* reason of a shortage of the crop in the Eastern part of the United States 
and Canada English buyers of apples have been in Kansas and Missouri 
making some large contracts for the shipment of the fruit to Manchester and 
other English centres of population where the demand is large. It has been 
found that apples can be shipped to Liverpool cheaper from Kansas City than 
from many Eastern points and indications are that a large Western trade will be 
built up in consequence. Inasmuch as Washington State can ship apples with 
a profit to territory contiguous to Kansas City it would appear that the English 
trade also offers a new market for fruit growers in this State. Itis well known 
that no finer apples are grown in the country thanin the West. With proper 
packing they can be shipped to any part of the world and arrive at their desti- 
nation in sound condition. The English buyers say that they never knew until 
this season that apples could be purchased so cheaply in the West and had sup- 
posed that the production was chiefly limited to the Eastern States. They were 
recommended to try Missouri and have done so, They are purchasing for the 
most part Ben Davis, Wine Saps and Willow Twig apples, there being the 
largest demand for these varieties in England. 


Farm Machinery in Russia. 


INCE the Russian Government decided to abolish the duties on agricultural 
machinery and implemerts, considerable effort, it is said, is being made by 
several manufacturers in that line to materially increase their Russian Lusiness, 
even though it may be done through foreign representation. This move on the 
part of the Russian Government cannot be but of the greatest interest to the 
American manufacturers. Parties in the trade claim that the American manu- 
facturers are bound to increa:e their Russian business if the undertaking is 
properly handled. 

The duty, which was formerly 70 copecks (about 49 cents) per Russian 
pound (equal to 86 pounds), was reduced some time ago at 50 copecks (about 
36 cents) per pound. Since June last a committee appointed by the Imperial 
Minister of Finances to examine the question of duty held several sittings and 
examined many witnesses on the subject, and, as was to be expected, the great- 
est opposition to any modification or removal of the existing duties was dis- 
played by native makers, although the great majority of land proprietors were 
making every effort to abolish the duty. 

Since the United States has become such a formidable competitor in flour 
on the international market, the Russian people engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits have endeavored in every way possible to improve their farm equipment, 
recognizing this as the only way possible of keeping pace with their foreign 
rivals. Agriculture has been and will be one of the chief industries of this vast 
empire, as may be seen from the following figures, relating to the harvest of 
1896, which was in every respect below the average: Wheat, 14,577,480,000 
lbs; rye, 41,807,240,000 lbs ; oats, 33,687,720,000 lbs; barley, 10,118,880,000 lbs ; 
buckwheat, 2,526 480,000 lbs; millet, 3,785,400,000 lbs ; Indian corn, 783,000,000 
lbs. 

Although a large quantity of agricultural machinery and implements is 
manufactured in the country, the imports are yearly increasing. The total 
imports of agricultural machines and implements into Russia amounted in 1892 
to $2 010,123 ; 1893, $2,495,045 ; 1894, $3,635,800 ; 1895, $3,850,120; 1896, $3, 710,- 
000. To this the United States contributed in 1892 the amount of $107,268 ; 
1898, $284,665 ; 1894, $271,190; 1895, $699,353 ; and 1896, $457,622. 

It will be seen that the American share in this trade is insignificant to any- 
one who realizes the possibilities of extension. Manufacturers, however, should 
take more care in securing proper foreign patents, so that the imitation of 
machines would be impossible. This inattention on the subjects of foreign 
patents is costing American makers, it is said, millions of dollars, as not only do 
the foreign manufacturers pirate upon American ideas in goods not protected 
by patents abroad, but they infringe upon protected goods to an extent which 
calls for some united action from American manufacturers.—Wew York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. 


A Good Fall Season. 


MPLEMENT dealers generally have experienced an excellent trade this 
season. The results have been highly satisfactory, especially in the more 
favored sections of the country, where the wheat crop was large. The dry 
weather had some effect on the trade, necessitating, as it did, the sowing of a 
somewhat decreased acreage of wheat. However, the loss that occured from 
this source will be largely made up in the Spring, as the land will be planted in 
corn, oats or Spring wheat. Manufacturers have been exceptionally well 
pleased with the showing made this Fall inthe implement line. After several 
years of dull business, where it took all the ingenuity and skill of the manufac- 
turers to keep the business running, they are glad again to be able to report the 
balance on the correc; side of the ledger. Buggy and wagon manufacturers 
have had an almost unprecedented demand for their goods. Drill men have also 
been highly pleased with the result. In fact, there is little reason for complaint 
on the part of anybody. All are busy now, preparing for the Spring business, 
which promises to be excellent.—Harm Machinery. 


—An order for a quantity of California prunes, in sizes running from 40s 
to 90s, has been received from Trieste, Austria, by a New York firm. The fact 
is remarkable, in that Trieste was formerly the chief export market for Euro- 
pean prunes, and from it in times past the United States drew the bulk of its 
supplies. 
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Farm Implements in Smyrna. 


HERE seems to be a movement in favor of more modern methods of farming 
in almost all parts of the world where agriculture forms any considerable 
part of the occupation of the inhabitants. The people are beginning to realize 
that they are living in an age when to succeed they must have all the labor- 
saving devices which will at the same time increase the production of the soil. 
It is reported that the farmers of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, are adopting to a very 
considerable extent the machinerv used by their more enlightened brethren of 
other countries. The old wooden plow, drawn by oxen, while still used by 
some farmers, is fast being supplanted by the more modern plow, drawn by 
horses. Threshing and harvesting machinery is also coming into common use. 
Plows of American manufacture, selling at from thirty to forty francs, are com- 
mon, and there are many mowers, but owing to the prices at which they sell 
they are not in such common use. American manufacturers supply the bulk of 
the mowing machinery in use there. The French and English secure a portion 
of the trade, but it is comparatively small as compared with the business done 
by Americans. 

It is certainly gratifying to Americans to note these improvements; it is more 
gratifying to know that they are securing a share of the business. With the 
expansion of trade in new territory the American manufacturers should be 
able to compete with all the world and secure fair returns for their offers 


A Useful Implement. 


ie inventor of South Carolina has perfected a machine which, according to 
report, is destined to play an important part in farming throughout the 
world. The machine is a tricycle set on a frame 3x6 feet, to which there is 
fixed a mower attachment measuring 5 feet. Its cut is clean, it has a free and 
easy movement and is of light draught. Other attachments may be used to 
gow all kinds of grain, wheat, flax, oats, corn and other cereals, and one as 
useful and unique as any is for cotton. There are four distinct parts to the 
cotton planter—one for opening the row, another for sowing the cotton by 
grain, an appliance for covering, and a roller to press the row, all of which is 
done simultaneously in one drive of the horses along the row. The machine 
also carries with it a most effective potato digger, as well as eight or more hoe 
drills, for drilling wheat, all of which are worked upon the same frame, drawn 
by two horses. The cotton chopper should also be mentioned. It revolution- 
izes the cotton chopping business on the plantations at the South. 


The Latest Submarine Boat. 


HE trials of the Raddatz submarine boat in the Fox River and Lake Win- 
nebago have practically demonstrated its utility. Mr. Raddatz has been 
experimenting with the vessel for eight years, and three years ago had about 
completed his task when financial stress overtook the country and delayed his 
work. 

The submarine boat looks as though it would be equal to any reasonable 
demands that might be made upon it. Everything about it indicates that it is 
essentially a man of-war, its steel prow being capable, it is asserted, of piercing 
the sides of any cruiser afloat. From the outside the boat looks like a huge 
cigar. It is 65 feet long, 4 feet wide and 74g feet in depth. Its weight is 31 
tons. It is built of steel plates, closely fitted over a heavy framework of iron, 
and the inventor estimates that it can withstand the pressure of the water to a 
depth of 500 feet. The entrance is through the turret, which is 2 feet high and 
furnishes the only exit or entrance. 

The closing of the manhole of the turret and the descent into the water 
causes novel sensations at first, yet a trip lasting more than an hour, with a 
submersion varying from 10 to 20 feet, furnished no unpleasant experiences. 
The air in the boat at the end of this period was as pure as at first. Mr. Rad_ 
datz keeps his process of furnishing air a profound secret. ‘The boat inside is 
4 feet in diameter at its widest point, making it impossible for a man to stand 
upright save in the turret. Here are fitted several bull’s-eyes with strong lenses 
for exploration. When the last trip was made, however, it was a cloudy day, 
and the waters of the lake were muddy, so observations were not satisfactory. 

There are two sets of machinery for propelling purposes, a hot air engine 
of nearly 30 horse-power for use on the surface, and an electric motor for the 
submarine voyages. Immediately under the turret is a steering wheel, like 
the wheel of asmall yacht. Mr. Raddatz, in operating the boat, sits under and 
slightly to the rear of the front turret, holding the steering wheel with his 
right hand, while with his left hand he controls the starting button on the left, 
a small knob that starts the motor. Two gauges to register the voltage and 
amperage are on the right hand, and an automatic machine has been provided 
to prevent the submersion of the boat beyond the depth desired. 

There are several batteries, and if one breaks down others can be quickly 
put in to take its place. The battery cells are in the sides of the boat, and 
connected with them is one of the most ingenious devices of the inventor. 
When the cells become exhausted the motor used for propelling under water is 
reversed and run as a dynamo, and they are recharged. In the stern of the 
boat is a hot-air engine, like the pumping engines used in factories, connected 
with the propeller shaft. A storage battery of 30 cells is also near the engine. 

All the valve gears are inside the turret, within easy reach of the pilot, 
and all the machinery that operates this craft is easily managed by one man, 
the boat obeying him with the utmost readiness. The turret is only 2 feet in 
diameter, and holds only one person at a time. The boat accommodates only 
about four persons comfortably, although six might be stowed away in her. 


1 emotion of the boat in the water is so even that it is almost imper- 
ceptil ec. This is due to the fact that resistance is reduced almost to nothing 
by the hape of the boat and the smooth action of the machinery. The spirit 
level on our trip showed almost no variation from the first. The only 
time motion observed was in the descent, and then it was merely a gentle 
decline. The craft can be turned easily under water, round and round, and 
can be raised and lowered without shock, rolling or jolting. Mr. Raddatz can 
raise and lower it 3 feet per second. On the surface, with merely her turret 
projecting, it has made trips at the rate of 14 miles an hour, and, submerged, 
at 10 miles. 

The lighting of the boat is electric and is satisfactory. A wire loop on the 
dynamo has three incandescent bulbs. The air, which is mixed on the boat, is 
in storage chambers underneath the board flooring. Mr. Raddatz states that 
he kept it pure by chemical generation of oxygen absorbing the carbonic acid 
gas in caustic potash, caustic soda and lime. The temperature of the boat is 
kept uniformly at ubout 50 degrees. No heating apparatus has been intro- 
duced yet, although in the future electricity will furnish all necessary warmth. 


Combined Grain and Corn Harvester. 


iN COMBINED grain and corn harvester has been perfected by an Ohio 
inventor which showed very satisfactory results at a recent test. It is 
reported that the harvester was worked in a field of dead ripe corn, the stalks 
and blades being very dry, and that the machine did perfect work, cutting, 
elevating and binding the corn and carrying the bundles as on the ordinary grain 
binder. The machine is a new combination embracing an open-end elevator, 
grain harvester and binder, constructed with increased cutting and elevating 
capacity and with a special attachment to be used instead of the grain-cutter 
bar and divider for gathering and cutting corn. The corn is cut, elevated and 
bound and the bundles carried into shock rows, just as crops of wheat, rye or 
oats are harvested with the ordinary grain binders. 


Cleaning Structural Iron by Sand Blast. 


dae city of New York is now trying the experiment of cleaning structural 

steel by the sand blast, The 155th street viaduct is a steel structure and 
ig used as a roadway with walks on each side. It suspends from Washington 
Heights across the Harlem River. At about the middle of the viaduct is the 
terminal of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad, and at this point there are almost 
continually one or more locomotives which throw out smoke and gases that 
ascend upward and radiate in the maze of trusses above. The effect of this 
has been to quickly destroy the paints that have been applied and to leave the 
surface of the metal exposed to the weather, and a consequent rapid deteriora- 
tion from corrosion. Four coats of paint have been applied in five years and 
the necessity of doing something to protect the structure led to the experiment. 
The makers of the best paints are applying their best products side by side 
under equal conditions. The metal structure is cleaned in advance by the sand 
blast. The apparatus employed consists of two air compressors and a Ward & 
Nash improved sand-blast apparatus of three mixers. 

The free air delivered is nearly 400 cubic feet per minute, the pressure 
being maintained at about 20 pounds. The air is conveyed about 300 feet to an 
air receiver which stands near the sand-mixing apparatus. The sand is thrown 
in the hopper at top and it finds its way down to the bottom of the mixer, 
where it meets the air and the two commingled flow through a 14-inch rubber 
hose and is delivered through a cast-iron nozzle with a hole 9 16 inch diameter. 
The sand and air pass through this tube at a velocity of over ten miles an hour. 
The operator holds the nozzle close to the surface to be cleaned and flying sand 
striking the scale and the paint which still adheres loosens and finally cuts it 
completely away, leaving the metal as innocent of covering as the moment it 
came from the foundry. It is absolutely and thoroughly cleaned. The metal 
now presents a perfect surface for painting, and painters begin work of painting 
every day at three o’clock in the afternoon, the earlier part of the day having 
been consumed by the cleaners. Two nozzles are kept at work at the viaduct. 
Combined they are able to clean 700 to 800 square feet per day. Thereigsa 
man for each nozzle, an engineer for the compressors and several men to carry 
sand and sweep and carry away refuse. Twelve tons of scale were taken off of 
the structure by means of a clean air blast before the sand was used. 

It is assumed that this thorough and careful process of cleaning will so 
prepare the metal that the paint will now be firmly set when applied, and that 
it will fulfill it mission of preservation.— Age of Steel. 


~ FEW weeks ago the steamship Persia of the Hamburg-American line sailed 

from New York with one of the most notable consignments of trotting 
horses that has ever been exported. It wasalot bought in Syracuse by W. 
Schlessinger, a dealer of Vienna, and is but the first of other notable shipments 
that will follow shortly. There were in all some twenty-five horses, including 


-gome famous racers whose records on the turf have given them a world-wide 


reputation. 


—The London Fruit Grower recently contained a very complimentary 
article on California pears, expressing surprise that such fine fruit should be 
brought from so great a distance. The opinion was also expressed that in the 
near future the California pear trade in London would eclipse the French pear 
trade altogether. . 
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ELECTRICAL NEWS. 


Latest System of Surface Contact. 


ARGELY on account of its unsightly features, the trolley line, so popularin 
America, is practically prohibited by the municipal authorities of the Eu- 
ropean cities. A variety of motive forces is resorted to, but the authorities on 
railroad matters have agreed that surface-contact system would be the ideal, 
but it is only now that it has been perfected. 

A certain form of an American company, which has been tried experi- 
mentally and found successful, is to be adopted on a three-mile stretch at Monte 
Carlo, in the province of Monaco. 

Even the most sanguine champions of the storage battery have been forced 
to abandon it as a motive power for street railways, except where other systems 
are prohibited, and the underground electric system (that is, where the trolley 
or conducting wire, is carried in a slotted conduit), which has been occasionally 
adopted as a substitute, presents many obstacles to economical operation. A 
surface contact system combines the cheapness of operation of the trolley with- 
out any of the objectionable features of a network of overhead wires and 
undesirable trolley poles, so that the news that a perfect systen of surface con- 
tact had been devised in America and will soon be in active operation in Europe 
has simplified the whole problem of surface street railroading. 

The main requirements of a surface-contact system are four: low cost of 
installation and maintenance, absolute freedom from leakage, a dead system 
when the car is not covering the discs, and reliability under all conditions of 
weather. In this system a series of contact buttons or discs, practically flush 
with the surface, are arranged along the inside of the track, and with these a 
shoe carried by the car makes a sliding contact. There are two rows of discs, 
one representing the positive side of the circuit, and the other the negative side. 
The discs are wired in such a manner that this long shoe in passing over them 
completes the circuit of the windings of certain electro-magnets connected in 
circuit with them, which are thereby energized, attracting their armatures. 
The movements of these armatures in turn complete the circuit of the motors, 
placing them in electrical connection with the feeding wires buried in closed 
conduits in the street. In order that the car may be started, however, it is 
necessary that the magnet connected with the discs then in contact with the 
shoe should be energized by current from a circuit separate and distinct from 
the power circuit, but after the first magnet has attracted its armature the 
action is automatic, no matter what the speed of the car. To obtain this action 
a storage battery of a few cells is carried on the car and connected with the 
controller in such a way that the movement of the handle to the first notch 
energizes the magnet, and movement to the second notch places the motors in 
the power circuit. When the car is running the batteries are being constantly 
charged. As soon as the car passes over a disc it becomes dead, or disconnected 
from the power circuit by the falling of the magnet armature by gravity. 

In order that an arc may not be maintained between the armature and 
magnet poles, provision is made for blowing it out on the well-known magnetic 
blow-out principle. One of the essential features of the system is the grouping 
of a number of the electro-magnets, say twenty or more, in a vault or manhole 
at intervals along the road, so that access can readily be had to them, and for 
their better preservation than would be possible in the necessarily small] box or 
receptacle that would be used if each electro-magnet was protected individually. 


Another Incandescent Lamp Regulator. 


A STILL greater improvement in regulating devices for incandescent lamps 

or alternating circuits has lately been perfected. The device is in the 
socket of the lamp, whichis made of porcelain, and by its means an incandes- 
cent lamp can be readily turned up or down like an ordinary gas jet and be 
made to burn at any desired degree of brilliancy, from a barely perceptible 
glow consuming but one-tenth of the normal current up to full candle power of 
the lamp. 

The socket consists simply of a coil wound in a novel way around the core. 
Each core has a complete magnetic circuit, giving a very economical socket, 
and produces a kickivg effect on the main circuit, thereby reducing the voltage 
of the lamp and effecting a saving in proportion to the light. 

The socket, which, by the way, has no wasteful resistance to consume the 
current, is adapted to lamps of any voltage and candle power within its range, 
and thus places the incandescent lamp on a par with gas. It appears to afford 
the consumer a successful, practical and economical method of controlling the 
amount of light given by the lamp and should effect a material saving both in 
the cost of the current and in the life of the lamps. The invention will likely 
aid materially in enlarging the already extensive field of domestic electric 
lighting. 


Electric Locomotives. 


HE Ballston Terminal Railway Company, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., are having 
equipped for service four locomotives, to be operated by four 50-horse- 
power standard railway motors, mounted on the axles of the locomotive trucks. 
By this method the total weight of the locomotive is utilized for traction, each 
wheel being a driving wheel. The total weight of the train is estimated at 165 
tons, the total weight of the locomotive being thirty tons. 

The total attractive force or draw-bar pull of the locomotive will be 11,500 
pounds, at 8.5 miles per hour; that is to say, it will be capable of moving a train 
of 165 tons at 8.5 miles per hour up a 2.5 per cent. grade. The total length of 
the locomotive is 46 feet 6 inches. 


Electricity Outpoints Steam. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

papers wereread by W. B. T. Whaley, of Columbia, S. C., on ‘‘ Electricity 
in Cotton Mills,” and by W. J. Keep, of Detroit, on ‘‘ Cast Iron Under Impact.” 
Mr Whaley told of some comparative tests which were made of two mills of 
nearly equal size, in one of which the spindles and looms were run by steam and 
the other equipped with 150 horse-power electric motors One notable advan- 
tage which the latter mill had because of its electric equipment was that it re- 
quired only about 122,000 pounds of shafting to make its connections, as against 
about 136,000 pounds for the steam mill. The steam mill required more oil and 
other items of running cost, while in six months the other mill did not require a 
cent for repairs to the motor. The electrie mill could be operated in parts also 
without running all the shafting. The test showed that there was a saving in 
friction in the electric mill of 77 horse power. 

Curious effects were shown by the tests of cast iron underimpact, as de- 
scribed bp Mr. Keep. Each test bar was subjected either to blows by light 
hammers, delivered on its ends or sides, by dropping them about three inches 
endwise upon an anvil, tumbling them about in a tumbling barrel or by having 
them shaken up in railroad cars It was found that blows delivered on the sides 
and ends of the test bars both decreased their length. Ten blows with a half- 
pound hammer on the side of a test bar one half inch square and a foot long 
made the bar shorter the .0001 of aninch. Tumbling in a barrel also shortened 
them. Hitting the bars on the ends also shortened them. 

“Tf further experiment should show that the casting becomes shorter when 
struck with a hammer,” Mr. Keep said, ‘‘it will in part explain the frequent 
cracking of a casting by rapping off the gates.” 


A Modern Kitchen. 


AB electric illuminating company of New York has arranged at one of its 
stations a complete electrical kitchen, which is presided over by a skilled 

chef, who serves electrically-cooked luncheons for the officials and heads of 
departments of the company. ‘This is, of course, largely done with a view of 
illustrating the practicability of the electric system of cooking. 

The eleetric ovens are brought to the desired heat in a very short time, and 
a uniform degree or temperature is easily maintained, so that the cooking proc- 
ess requires less time than by the ordinary heat direct from coal. For boiling 
vegetables, sauces, etc., special stew-pans and pots are utilized, which are 
attached by means of a plug to the circuits and are operated independently, so 
that as varied a menu as may be desired can be prepared by merely attaching 
broilers and kettles to the service circuits. The kitchen is fitted with stone 
slabs for the cook’s work, a white tiled sink with hot and cold water, and in the 
corner, standing close against the largest piece of cooking apparatus, the e’ectric 
ovens, is the refrigerator, the radiation of heat being so slight as not to affect 
the ice in close proximity. ‘‘This beats my old coal kitchen, for I have no 
ashes nor dirt, and when the heat is wanted it is there. It cooks in two-thirds 
the time that would be needed in an ordinary stove,” said the chef. ‘‘I can 
bake a loaf of bread in sixteen minutes, a pie in nine minutes and biscuits in 
four minutes;” and he added, ‘‘your fire won’t die down so that you must 
put fresh coal on, which deadens it for a spell and then gives too much heat.” 

The current for electrical cooking at consumers’ rates costs slightly more 
than fuel for coal stoves, but economy lies in the fact that work is done in legs 
time with the current, and that the heat is generated only when desired for 
service, ceasing the instant it is turned off ; it has also apparent advantages in 
the way of cleanliness and ease of management. 


A Powerful Electrical Apparatus. 


OR the past two years Prof. Trowbridge, director of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory of Harvard has been at work perfecting a battery for electrical 
discharges. It is now the most powerful apparatus of its kind in the world and 
has already been used in several investigations of the X-ray. It is the only 
battery strong enough to send a discharge through an X ray tube; all other 
batteries send the spark around the tube It has been used repeatedly to show 
the skeleton of the hand. 

An idea of its power can be had from the fact that it has a voltage of 
1,200,000, and the voltage required to run an electric car is only 500. This 
instrument can evolve a spark fifty inches in length, and in doing so gives a 
loud report like lightning. 

Prof. Trowbridge has lately been able to prove by this apparatus that the 
length of the spark is accurately proportional to the voltage. This fact, which 
has long been doubted by various German scientists, can be used to ascertain 
the voltage required to send a flash of lightning a given distance. 


Expanded Metal for Pavements. 


N San Francisco, Cal., a paving material consisting of steel and concrete in 
[ combination is being laid in some of the principal streets, which is expected 
to give the best results. Expanded metal is the form in which the steel is used. 
The earth of the street isthen graded into shape and covered with a bed of 
sand. On this sand is laid the sheet of expanded steel. Over the steel is then 
laid a layer of concrete. The concrete is stamped into the meshes of the metal, 
forming a perfect bond. This makes a foundation that will never give way. 
Upon it can be laid asphalt, bituminous rock, basalt blocks, wood blocks, brick 
or any kind of surface pavement desired, the permanency of the entire pave- 
ment depending entirely upon the character of the top work. 
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filled through any responsible commission house. 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. CO., 


PLYMOUTH, O.,U.S.A 


Great time 


Sole Manufacturers, 


SURE 
SELLER 
Always clean; dust, dirt and all impurities fall 
through the open back. As beautiful and ele gant 
anarticle as one could wish for. Made in the 


i o best manner known to the trade. 
$21.60 per dozen. 
Terms : Cash, f. 0. b. New York, ior shipment not less than half gross. 


R. B. SHEPHERD & CO., 41a Union Square W., New York, U. S.A. 


ae Every 
om, Cemetery 


AGT q 

with its crumbling 
monuments and grave= 
markers is an argu= 
ment against stone and 
in favor of 


WHITE 
BRONZE. 


name for a metal with self-preserving qualities 
That has been 
proven by time and scientific tests. Stone decays and thus loses the records and 
defeats the very purpose of the monument. White Bronze will not absorb moist- 
ure, get moss grown, nor decay; itis imperishable. The lettering on White Bronze 
monuments is all raised and legible: the name tablets can be removed and new 
ones made with additional names, insignia or lettering. White Bronze has many 
other desirable features, as is set forth in our illustrated Catalogue, which will 
be mailed you free on request. It contains illustrations, prices, discounts, weights, 
opinions of buyers and scientific men, and probably all the information you will 
need to make up your order. You ‘should thoroughly investig te this subject 
before contracting for your monumental work. 


PHILADELPHIA WHITE BRONZE MONUMENT CO. 


33 S. 17th St., Philadelphia. Pa., U. S. A. 


WHITE BRONZE is the trade n 
and will last just as it is, in color and substance, while time lasts. 


Adjective: Simple, powerful, accurate, economical. 


Objective: Peerless Duplex Pipe-Threading Machinery. 


THE BIGNALL & KEELER MFG. CO., 
Box ‘‘A,’’ Edwardsville, III. 


Catalogue No. 13. 


Promotive: 


Instructive: 
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SATISFACTIO 


is assured those who use our 
Clay-Working Machinery 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 


KS 
% of charge. We manufacture everything usec in the clay 3 
2 trade. Correspondence solicited. % 
Me The American Clay=-Working De euery) Co. ¥ 
Fe Bucyrus, Ohio, U. S. A. a 
Ps & 
* New § : 
a 
2 fe onc, fe 
ce A 
8 fy “Room Q Pi 
re by pp No. 103, x 
tf 39 & 41 
I) Cort- 
O / landt 
g th } 
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TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs. 
Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees 


Exact size. 8 lbs. 


Direct all correspondence to our Export Agent. G. A. KAHLERT, 
26 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern neces of both U. 


Ice and 
Roller 
Skates. 


PAT D. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR. 26-1881 Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 
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UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
that benefit both 
wheel and rider, ©6 


Such ALCeovovvevseses 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14- 
inch; head, 184-inch; lower rear stays, 
74-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, 34-inch. 


REGISTERED TBADE MABE. 


FRAME CONNECTIONS.-—F lush joints. BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 
SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 remove any roughness caused by tempering. RINISH ee Biaclnaaroontor oneere plain or striped 
Loop ironies y and Ovooun teat BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in MAG aaa 
HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. ®onnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. PEDALS a : itereaee 
i i il di are made rat-trap, so constructe a 
WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire pote eee provided, wriibmcanwey the Ou dine rubbers can be attached. ; 
Belese a lanes’ HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.—Barrel pattern. CHAINS.—Superior make, “B” block pattern, cen- 
RIMS.—Wood or steel. WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. ters and pins hardened. 
We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
is Floor space oc- 
LIST PRICES: cupies five and 


one-half acres. 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, - - $75 each. | IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. | Capitalinvested 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, - > 60cach.|IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = = = = = + = 100each, | 12 the manufac: 


800,000 dollars. 
Correspondence | Business estab- 


Special Discount to Reliable Dealers. °sciea2' °° | sea in ss00. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


& ey eee aoa 
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Our Tribune Bicycles | THE BEACK MEo‘~ 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
Write for export prices. We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


WS ZZz ek 
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i 


/ 
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ne neat aan Price, $50.00. Tribune Model 34. "Price, $50.00. Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 


see . mes : aR, me AE Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, that it is built with drop frame: 20M ore inclics for j 4 ; : as 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 2 eS PP ide apeias nace ick trea where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 


ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 23% lbs. 


inch height only. Drop to hanger, 244 inches; 7-inch 


SaE- We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 


ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon ’ ie ; 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 


o> 
- onli um 
Halladay Roadster, $100. 


Discount, 45 per cent. 


Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. Lady Aitna, $75. Discount, 50—5 per ce.l. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 
made in America. 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 

Can refer to largest dealers in America. Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
cepted through reliable commission houses. Mail exact copy of order direct to us 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
: a carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 

*4-inch Girls’ tna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 24-inch Boys’ Htna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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Some New Models. 


le happens almost every week now that some new design of cycle more or less 
revolutionary in idea is sprung upon the market. 

ous designs of chain and chainless wheels never before seen or thought of are 

cropping up in all directions and mechanics are still talking about many more 

startling promises for the advent of 1898, so it would appear that the end is not 

yet. 

Inventiveness in cycles and cycle improvements has been prolific enough 
for several years past, but of late it has been stimulated beyond all conservatism 
by the cry of the trade for some radical departure which should induce riders 
again to follow as a habit the purchase of a new wheel every season, and there 
fore enable manufacturers to maintain a high list price for ‘* new models.” 

It is interesting to speculate on what form the cycle of the future will as- 
sume, what the character of its driving mechanism will be and what its speed 
possibilities. Will the popular pattern of the next decade have a diamond 
frame, quadrangular, circular or triangular? will it be bevel geared, chain 
driven or be fitted with some style of spur wheels, cables, cams or eccentric 
rods ? will it so economize friction in the transmission of power that it can be 
ridden faster and further without any more fatigue? The efforts being made 
to solve the situation, as illustrated by the new devices now appearing, are full 
of suggestion for those who speculate upon these questions. Certain it is that 
those who seek change and care to do their own experimenting will have abund- 
ant material from which to choose. 

Many more makers than were at first supposed will put out bevel-gear 
wheels, while many others, who a month ago had not declared their intentions, 
will manufacture, in greater or less quantity, some pattern of cycle showing an 
absolute departure. Even those who claim not to believe in this revolutionary 
movement and who still argue that a chain transmission, properly protected, is 
ideal, are experimenting in directions now leading away from the type now 
common on the roads. Generally speaking, it may be expected that every 
manufacturer of prominence will produce some sort of novelty for 1898. Many 
will undoubtedly be regarded as ‘‘freaks,” but riders should not forget that a 
“freak” is simply a device so new that it looks queer and that the ‘‘freak” of 
to-day may be the prevailing pattern of the future. 

One Ohio maker has brought out a so called chainless in which are employed 
twin driving rods acting similarly as on a locomotive The most pecular point 
in connection with it is that a short chain is employed between two ordinary 
sprockets before the power is given to driving rods for transmission. Exter- 
nally viewed only the rods and an oval shaped box at the crank hanger are seen. 
Within the box, fixed centrally on the crank axle, is a sprocket of the usual size 
used in front, while behind is a smaller sprocket, the axle centre of which is 
just 344 inches from that of the larger sprocket A chain runs between these, 
and it is the axle of the smaller sprocket in the rear that actuates the driving 
rods. Outside the box a small lever arm is attached to either end of this sec- 
ondary sprocket axle and the rods are fulcrumed to this arm on ball bearings. 
At the axle of the rear wheel the attachment of the driving rods is the same. 
This machine runs smoothly and silently and the rear wheel balances prettily. 
A strange fact in connection with it is that the maker of it has produced quite a 
number of them for export during 1897, but will offer them on the American 
market now for the first time. 

A spur gear wheel having three connecting sprockets in mutual alignment 
is being turned out in a small way by a Philadelphia concern. This is a cycle 
which has been confused with one having three spur tooth sprockets, made by 
a New York firm, but it is wholly different. In the Quaker City product the 
two forward sprockets are of the same size, and the second or middle one re- 
volves on an axle of its own instead of having only its rim revolve on bearings, 
as is the case with the other. A point of virtue in this device is an ingeniously 
placed brace, running triangularly across the rear forks to the back stays so as 
to give greater rigidity to the rear part of the frame. 

An entirely new chainless, but one which embodies some ideas not wholly 
new, has been perfected and is now being ridden by its inventor. He calls it 
an ‘‘internal cog gear,” because the cogs cut on the rear axle engage with driv- 
ing cogs on the inner surface of a sprocket ring, and thus the teeth are travel- 


Wonderful and ingeni- 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


ling the same way instead of in opposite directions, as in the case of the spur 
gear just mentioned. The outside sprocket, having the power teeth onits inner 
surface, is attached to a lever by means of afulcrum arm. The motion of the 
pedals is up and down, one being raised when the other is lowered. 

A frame of curious lines, and one to which any lines can be given, is on the 
market as an adjustable frame. Every joint is bolted and it can be altered in 
height or in almost any way conceivable, including from a man’s to a woman’s 
style of frame. This wheel is shown fitted with a new kind of gear case, con- 
sisting of an elastic rubber trough stretched snugly over the chain and running 
around with it. 

Something altogether novel in appearance has resulted from the working 
of a New Yorker on the idea of having the rider’s weight distributed more 
equitably throughout the frame and having also the shock taken up and di- 
rected toward the axles, so as to relieve the rider from jar. This is accom- 
plished without the aid of springs, through geometrical calculations. The top 
bar of the wheel is tangential, with a curved tube running from the head to the 
top of the strut, and, being countersunk, distributes the weight from the centre 
of this curved tube to the front and rear wheels, thus relieving the crank hanger 
and throwing the weight on the front and rear axles, with more on the front 
axle than is now common. From front to rear axle the main lines of this wheel 
resemble an arch. 

A combination of chain and cog gearing has been tried in England and used 
there considerably, and 1898 will witness the appearance of a similar con- 
trivance made in Indiana. The chain runs from front to rear as in the regular 
chain-driven wheel, but the power from the cranks is transmitted to the front 
sprocket by means of internal cogs. 

Neither chain, cogs nor cams are being used by a Westerner now complet 
ing a new modei for 1898. This man thinks the worm principle the best thing. 
A front and rear sprocket have a series of short worms cut on their surfaces, 
not unlike an auger groove, and these engage with a revolving rod with counter 
worms running from front to rear. 

Next year will find several inventors at work on the perfection and launch- 
ing of a triangular frame on which the saddle is at the apex. Mechanically 
there is everything in favor of this construction, but there are several difficul- 
ties of construction in making it convenient for riders and easily controlled. 

At least two firms are producing wheels working on a friction-roller plan, 
having an eccentric rod pivoted at the centre, with an eye at each end, within 
which eyes or loops the front crank and an arm on the rear axle plate revolve. 

Out in Michigan a man has made a queer-looking gear, having arms extend- 
ing from the rear axle to a front sprocket. The arms have hooks at the forward 
end, which engage with the teeth, and by means of a roller action on the teeth 
the rods receive a small elliptical throw. 

Besides those mentioned there will be pneumatic wheels, in which the crank 
action stores up compressed air; hydraulic cycles, which are charged before 
starting so as to make hill climbing easy, and various devices of which little is 
likely to be seen beyond a single sample. 

The variation in bevel gear wheels will be considerably more than riders 
might expect from hearing that many makers will work under the same pat- 
ents The licence-paying manufacturers, however, have contrived to put con- 
siderable originality into their methods of connecting the driving rods at the 
front and rear and also in adapting the frame and bearings to the gear. 

Novelties will by no means be confined to cycles proper during next season, 
and those who seek them are likely to find as many ‘“‘freaks ” in saddles, tires, 
brakes, etc., as in frames and gearing. Another brake has just been brought 
from San Francisco for introduction in this market. The makers are among 
the largest manufacturers in the country. When the thumbs press the handle- 
piece above and behind the bars the perpendicular rod, through a hinge action, 
is forced downward, and the hemispheric rollers, which are fixed in the position 
of an inverted V, clasp the sides of the tire. The rollers are rubber covered, 
This brake seems to find much favor. 


—A contract from Holland for $400,000 worth of bridge work to an Amer- 
ican concern is a fresh indication of the expanding market for steel manufac- 
tures of the United States. 
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Aluminum Bicycle Frames. 


Bae aluminum bicycle frames have now been developed to a point where 
the public may readily be induced to make a comparison on one side be- 
tween the usual steel construction and the new chainless construction, and, 
on the other, of the improved aluminum article cast under pressure, with 
fixed gear-case, all cast in one piece and enamelled in any color or left in its 
original metallic finish. The latter appears smoother and cleaner than the 
ordinary aluminum of commerce and is not so oily to the touch. 

By the Crecelins process of casting aluminum, it is claimed, all the foreign 
and antagonistic gases, etc., are entirely eliminated from the metal during the 
process of casting, thereby rendering the casting nearly homogeneous and 
greatly increasing its strength. The molds made of malleable iron, are 
put into the furnace and heated to 1,600 degrees, and while this is being done 
the aluminum is being heated to 1,200 degrees in another furnace. When the 
mold reaches the required temperature it is withdrawn from the furnace and 
the molten metal poured into it. In each mold allowance is made at the “‘ gate” 
for the shrinkage which is brought about artificially. If the metal were allowed 
to cool naturally, it is asserted, the casting would be valueless. After the 
mold, including the ‘‘ gate,” is thoroughly filled with metal it is subjected toa 
blast of cold air applied to the the thickest part of thecasting. This causes a 
shrinkage of 5-16 of an inch to the foot. The cooling process takes four 
minutes for a bicycle frame or any reasonably sized casting. Aluminum cast- 
ings made under the Crecelins process, it is claimed, possess double the 
strength of brass while weighing but one-third as much. 

The reasonable cost and the extraordinary promptness with which bicycle 
frames by this process may be produced in quantity and with comparatively 
slight extra expense when changes must be introduced in the style and shape 
of the frames, make it principally a question of areal guarantee for the metal’s 
trustiness whether these frames shall gain the confidence of the public. 

The fact that the metal in its new compacted state receives enamel readily 
is believed to be due to the removal of the gases which by older processes 
remained in it in a more or less free condition, and it is expected that this new 
advantage will also open new channels of trade for its introduction, as it cer- 
tainly makes it possible to give bicycles not only a more conventional appear- 
ance when that is desired, but broadens the variety of decorations and effects 
that may be used on them. The fixed gear-case attachment is another feature 
which is relied upon to jibe with the demands of the day, as it meets most of 
the objections to an uncovered chain which are at present being urged against 
the usual type of bicycles and in favor of chainless models, besides adding 
strength to the frame. The cast has a solid wall of aluminum Jf inch thick on 
the back and is cast with lugs connecting it with the seat pillar and the lower 
front rail in front and integral with the driving side of the upper rear forks to 
the rear. This part is of course slotted to receive the rear whee] axle adjustably. 
A detachable aluminum plate closes the open end of the back wall at the rear 
and is held with a single screw. The face of the case is closed with a celluloid 
plate with rubber-rolled edges, which fits exactly under the edges of the metal 
case and is held by two screws which enter into stubs projecting from the 
back wall. 


A New Timing Device. 


ITH the increase of speed in bicycle racing, difference of opinion is begin- 
ning to exist as to whether the human eye is quick enough in detecting 
the order of finish in races that are closely contested. In fact, it is claimed 
where three or four riders finish inches apart in time under two minutes, it is 
next to impossible for any one, two or three persons to accurately name the 
order of finish. Complaints are made all over the country, and not infrequently 
is a man given first place when those who are given second, third or fourth feel 
that they should have been elected to the place of honor. 

A thorough test of an electrical device has been made, and it is quite likely 
when completely perfected it will be invaluable in getting the correct positions 
of the men in a bicycle race even when it is won by inches. 

The machine consists of a tape line, which is divided into segments. Each 
segment is electrically connected with a pencil located on a recording instru- 
ment in the judge’s stand. A moving sheet of paper is lined by the pencils, 
and dashes, corresponding to the positions of riders at the finish, are automat- 
ically produced as the riders cross the tape. The time of the first man is algo 
taken by the affair. 

When the first rider, as well as the last, crosses the tape an electric circuit 
is formed, which, by the means of a suitable mechanism, causes the stop watch 
to be instantly stopped, while the pencil corresponding with the position of 
that rider raises itself from the moving paper. 


A Strong Wood Rim. 


HE English trade has been slow to adopt the wood rims almost universal in 
America. One objection raised against them is that they are liable to 
break or give out at any time. As an effectual disclaimer to this rather popular 
fallacy, we were shown a photograph of a wood-rimmed American bicycle 
recently which had been run over by a heavy wagon. The forks were broken, 
the spokes were sundered, the hub was crushed, but the rim remained intact. 
The makers remarked with some pardonable pride that it takes a good rim to 
stand this test. Such arim must be made on a scientific basis—any old barrel 
hoop will not do. The grain of wood in the process of bending is disrupted in 
ratio to its thickness. A wood rim, scientifically constructed of superimposed 
layers of proper proportional thickness, is the only rim that will stand sucha 
test. 


A German Paper on American Competition. 


ees has felt rather keenly the effect of American competition in bicy- 

cles in her domestic market. So keenly in fact that the manufacturers 
even applied to the Government for protection in way of a special tax, a boon 
which the latter did not feel justified in granting. It was not altogether unnat- 
ural either that many of them should attempt to bring things their way by 
deprecating the machines of their competitors for which they have been some- 
what severely taken to task by the Kleine Journal, Berlin, which commenting 
upon the extraordinary importation of American bicycles says: 

““We would be the last to censure an industry for seeking to rid itself of a 
competitor, but the battle must be fought decently and honestly if the sympathy 
of the public is to be gained. We wish to direct a word of warning to the cycle 
manufacturers, and hope to do them more service than if we were to undertake 
an unskillful defense of German and unjustifiable deprecation of the foreign 
wheels. Injustice to the American could only hurt the German in the eyes of 
all fair minded persons. The German can learn a great deal from the Amer- 
ican. The latter is much more enterprising, knowing that a single successful 
venture will pay for many failures, and many a good idea is executed in 
America while it would have been forgotten here because German capitalists 
fear risk. We can learn something by examining the mistakes of the Americans, 
too. 

““ Almost the only argument brought forward against American machines 
is their cheapness. It happens that many American firms build 20,000 and more 
machines a year, Moreover, they do not build a dozen different styles, but con- 
fine themselves to one light gentlemen’s and one lady’s pattern. Hence they 
can work with special machinery, which is too expensive to have it built for the 
manufacture of a dozen different patterns of the same article. 

“True, the bicycle industry is in a bad way just now in America, on 
account of overproduction and the cutting of prices. But the same danger 
threatens us here. We do not, of course, mean to say that all cheap machines 
are good or all American bicycles good. We only wish to show that an Amer- 
ican wheel must not be regarded inferior because it is cheap.” 


New Style of Chainless Wheel. 


A CHAINLESS bicycle, the product of a large Western manufacturer and of 

a decidedly novel pattern, made its appearance a few weeks ago in a New 
York salesroom. Its coming was heralded with less eclat than that of the 
bevel geared wheel that preceded it, but it may yet give its earlier rival a hard 
race for public favor. 

The power of the new machineis transmitted by means of two mold sprocket 
wheels and two levers or piston rods connecting the crank axle with the rear 
wheel. The sprocket wheels are connected by a short band chain and one 
entirely inclosed. The rear sprocket turns a shaft that drives the levers, one 
on either side of the rear wheel, and so adjusted that it is claimed they cannot 
come to a dead centre. The arrangement is very simple, and as every point of 
contact in the driving mechanism runs on ball bearings the motion is easy and 
regular. One advantage claimed over bevel geared machines is the fact that 
the gear may be quickly adjusted to any size, from 60 to 100. The new wheel 
is not absolutely ‘‘chainless,” but the band chain which is entirely inclosed in 
a metallic box between the crank hangers being entirely hidden from view gives 
the machine a chainless appearance. 

The new bicycle was given a public trial by an expert rider who reported 
that like the bevel-gear wheel it responded at once to foot pressure and gave 
the comfortable feeling that not the least power was lost. Absolutely no back 
action could be felt and the wheels seemed to turn with scarcely any effort on 
the part of the rider. And at this the bicycle was geared to 84. 

The questions naturally suggest themselves whether the levers will break, 
the inclosed chain stretch, or the connections work loose. If not, the new 
wheel will compare favorably with any of the chainless types so far placed 
before the public. It has one advantage claimed over the bevel gear in that it 
has no cogs to break and it has another advantage over some of the new wheels 
advertised in that its cost will be less. At any rate, it is an interesting addition 
to the new class of bicycles now being experimented with. 


Lamp Without a Wick. 


aN BICYCLE and carriage lamp has lately been patented which is designed to 

generate gas from kerosene oil and store it in a reservoir for use as a light. 
The oil is placed in the reservoir, separate from the lamp, the outflow into the 
generator being regulated by the valve underneath. The oil flows downward 
to the lamp through the pipe, which enters the top of the casing and extends 
over the flame to heat the oil and generate the gas. As the gas forms it expands 
and fills the pipe, which is used as the storage reservoir, the lower valve regu- 
lating its flow into the burner. Airis mixed with the gas before it is ignited 
by means of a small aperture in the pipe just below the burner, thus increasing 
the illuminating power of the flame. When it is desired to extinguish the flame 
the lower valve is closed first and then the upper, the heat remaining in the 
pipe being suflicient to transform whatever oil is in the pipe into gas. 

This improvement is the invention of a Philadelphia man, and among the 
advantages claimed for it are the absence of the wick used in ordinary lamps, 
which has to be regulated and trimmed and renewed at intervals, the new lamp 
needing no attention except a turn of the valves before lighting, and burning a 
smaller quantity of oil. The pressure of the gas from the reservoir causes the 
flame to leave the burner with considerable force, thus decreasing its liability 
to be blown out by wind or jarred out by its vibration of the wheel. 
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HOWARD ‘HOWARD > 
CLOCKS BICYCLES 


are the most perfect possible to 
AND WA f CH ES manufacture. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 


furnish the standard time for all Union Boot & Shoe Machine Co., Leicester, England. 


countries Bicycle Export Compagnie, Hamburg, Germany. 
° “ee : 

A. Hermann & Co., Paris, France. 
Comptoir Trio, San Petersburg. Russia. 


‘Sota THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. write us in egar 


BOSTON———NEW YORK. to Agencies. 


The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on Earth Are the 
’07 ** BOLTLESS”’ = 


“«SYLPHS.” 


They contain more up to-date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 

They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. Weare appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries. Our ‘‘Sylphs,” 
together with a full line of “OVERLAND ”’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 
a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 

“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $75.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


Saddles Are Famous 
the World Over 


FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


European Agents: MARKT & CO., Ltd., Hamburg. London, Paris and New York. 


Send for catalogue showing many different patterns. 
WESTBORO; MASS. © _ t2etelt pads are supported on a laced 
5) - framework of tough but elastic leather 

7 Mg) U.S.A. thongs, 


None but expert mechanics employed in their construction. 


Absolutely high grade in every detail. 
Best wheels ever offered at anything like the price. 
Write for catalogue and full information as to terms, etc. 


~ BUFFALO CYCLE cO., Buffalo, NeievuU ao. Aes 


We can interest cash buyers in 


SHERMAN BICYCLES | 


Two Models: - $75 and $100. 


Discount, 50 per cent. F.O. B. New York. Orders accepted through r liable Com- 
mission Houses. Always mail copy of order direct to us. Direct order 
must be accompanied by cash. 


THE SHERMAN CYCLE CO. 


CHICACO, ILL., U. S.A. 


GOOD ACENTS WANTED 


TO REPRESENT 


\The Standard Wheel 


OF AMERICA. 


Write for Terms. Write for Catalogue. 


STANDARD BICYCLE MFG. CO., 71 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IL, U. s. A, 
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Important Contract with a Holland Firm. 


J. M. CHABOT, of the firm of Dikema & Chabot, was recently in Pitts- 

* burg negotiating with the Carnegie Steel Company for some very large 

purchases of steel and armor plate for Holland. Their firm was one of the first 

in that country to purchase American steel. They had consigned to them a ship- 

ment of 3,000 tons last June and July which gave such satisfaction that Mr. 

Chabot decided to come to this country to make permanent and more extensive 
arrangements. 

In the course of an interview, he said: ‘‘ We are the first firm from Holland 
to import American steel and iron. Besides our purchase of 8,000 tons last 
Summer, we have now contracted for between 60,000 and 70,000 tons of steel to 
be delivered during the coming year. The steel as we get it is in plates, sheets 
and bars, and is used for all ordinary purposes, especially for structural work. 

“‘T will also endeavor to introduce armor plate for our navy. Holland has 
go far bougbt most of her armor from Creusot. France, but in the future we 
will very likely buy our armor in the United States. As it takes three weeks 
for a freight steamer to go from Philadelphia or Baltimore to Holland, besides 
the delay in ordering and getting the goods to the vessels, we will be compelled 
to fill special orders that we receive on short notice from the European mills. 
But as nearly all our orders are long time orders, we will be enabled to supply 
the product of American mills almost exclusively. The great distance and the 
delay in receiving the goods is all that will hinder usin handling American steel 
exclusively. 

““We have hitherto looked for our steel supply to European countries; but 
the product of American works is vastly superior to any other in the world, 
and here is where we will get our iron and steel in the future. The American 
iron market is coming to the front It has already gained supremacy. 

“J was very much impressed with the great American iron and steel 
plants. The machinery they contain is much better than any European ma 
chinery and the equipment throughout is superior to any in the world. 

“The product of your mills is of a much finer quality than.any of the 
European makes. The finishing is very much better, and the steei plates are 
much smoother. Ia a very short time the American products will be sold in 
great quantities, not only in Europe, but in all parts of the world. 

“T not only come to the United States to arrange for introducing Amer- 
ican steel and iron into the European market, but to introduce many other 
articles of American make such as electrical machinery, bicycles, castings, 
forgings and machinery of all kinds ” 

Mr. Chabot, continuing, expressed himself as greatly pleased with his visit. 
He said he had met with much greater success than he had anticipated. He also 
visited the Westinghouse Electric Works and would have madea similar contract 
with them, but for the fact that their London agent has control of the European 


sales. 


A Cycle Sleigh. 


N American inventor has constructed a machine which may be aptly de- 
scribed as a bicycle sleigh. ‘‘Snow cycles” and ‘‘ice cycles” are not 
unknown. The comic papers have made them familiar, and occasiona) reports 
of actual performances have shown that they are not wholly creations of the 
jokers. The device in question has been taken hold of by a responsible concern 
and the cycle that travels on frozen surfaces appears about to take a practical 
turn, The odd sleigh combines some of the principles of the modern bicycle 
with some original features of itsown. The main frame is very much similar 
to the frame used in the ordinary bicycle, being of the drop pattern and con- 
structed of the best seamless steel tubing. This frame is mounted in connection 
with a pair of wooden runners, steel shod, which are each 3 feet long, and 20 
inches apart at the bottom; the entire length over all being 6 feet 10 inches, 
including the steering runner, the total weight of the machine being about 35 
pounds. The large wheel, which corresponds to the rear wheel of the ordinary 
bicycle, has a steel tire fitted with spikes, thus enabling the machine to be pro- 
pelled on roads of packed snow or ice, or on frozen lakes or rivers. By means 
of the runner, which is attached directly to the handle-bar in the same manner 
as the front wheel of the ordinary bicycle, the machine can be steered very 
easily in the same manner as the bicycle. In order to accommodate persons of 
different weight the rear wheel, wbich operates in a sliding box within a curved 
steel link, can be regulated by means of the adjusting screw so as to obtain a 
light or heavy tension of the springs. When the springs are adjusted to the 
weight of the person riding the machine the rear wheel will accommodate itself 
to the road or ice upon which the machine is being propelled, as by means of 
the sliding box the rear wheel is enabled to operate entirely independent of the 
rest of the machine; in other words, enabling it to press down upon the road 
at all times regardless of whether it is a level or uneven surface over which it 


is propelled. 


NEW method of shot firing in mines has been evolved by a working miner, 
the arrangement consisting in the use of a hollow brass or copper needle to 
be inserted in the cartridge containing the charge. 
usual way, but the detonator is not placed in the charge until the stemming is 
completed; then, by means of a thin copper rod, tipped with hard paper, the 
detonator is passed up the hollow needle and placed in the position required in 
the charge and secured by aspring. Should a detonator prove defective and 
the shot fail to explode, the faulty detonator can be withdrawn and another 
substituted. Thus, by this device, the element of danger is almost entirely re 
moved, no second hole where a faulty charge occurs being required ; the hole is 
rammed before the dangerous detonator ig inserted. 


The shot is rammed in the ; 


The Rubber Supply. 


OW the great industries of modern times are drawing upon all parts of the 
world for their raw materials is well exemplified in the case of the rubber 
trade, whose manufacturers and dealers are already looking around for new ter- 
ritory upon which to depend as the increase in the consumption of crude rubber 
nears the limits of the production of present fields. The Electrical World is au- 
thority for the statement that the electrical industries alone demand a greater 
supply than was used in the world’s entire rubber industry a generation ago, so 
that the necessity for new sources of supply is fully recognized, although no 
immediate anxiety is felt. The annual consumption of the crude gum is now 
estimated to be between sixty and seventy million pounds, over one-half of 
which is brought from South America, and a large proportion of that from 
Brazil. The remainder is supplied from various parts of the tropical and semi- 
tropical world, and from time to time new fields are opened as the older ones 
are worked out. It is well known that the trees are ruthlessly sacrificed in the 
gathering of the gum, as the natives who are employed in that work make no 
effort to save any tree after once tapping it, but on the contrary allow it to 
‘‘bleed” to death, thereby destroying enormous forests within a very short 
time. 

Nature is the most generous of providers, however, and doubtless the tre- 
mendous increase in the consumption of rubber will be met by increased care- 
fulness in working the present productive fields, and in the gradual opening up 
of new ones, so that the bicycle of the future will not be obliged to go around 
tireless because of the prohibitive prices for eaoutchouc. Southern Florida is 
being looked upon just now as a possible rubber-supplying region of uncalcu- 
lated value, and if the reports of the experts who have been studying the mat- 
ter are not exaggerated the American manufacturers of the future will not be 
obliged to import all of their crude rubber. Mexico is also attracting the at- 
tention of the rubber men. It is said, too, that with the substitution of scier- 
tific methods of culture and gathering for the wasteful ones heretofore in vogue 
the present production may be doubled with no extension of territory.—Bicycle 
World. 


An Automatic Oiling Device. 


(eal many new and ingenious devices is one brought out by an American 

maker fora system of automatic oiling. The wheel and crank axles of 
the cycle are made tubular and hollow and this space forms a sort of oil reser 
voir, To prevent the escape of oil from the hollow axles the end is plugged 
with a screw ; under the head of the screw is a piece of packing, making the 
joint perfectly tight. The flow ofoilis regulated by wicking drawn through 
small holes drilled in the axles close to the bearings. These holes are plugged 
so tightly that the oil will not escape when the bicycle is not in use. The 
moment the wheels begin to revolve, capillary attraction produces a drop of 
oil at the end of the wicking. The bearings with this device are kept in con- 
stant and uniform lubrication, instead of being neglected for weeks, or else 
flooded with oil from time to time. This device is an attractive one to wheel 
men, who will be entirely relieved from the necessity of watching the bearings 
of their machines and studying the oil requirements. The axles carry a season’s 
supply of oil, so that when once filled they require no further attention. To 
renew the supply of oil, it is only necessary to lay the cycle on its side, unscrew 
the plug in the end of the hollow axle and pour oil into the reservoir. 


Smallest Electric Motor in the World. 


MAN named Goodin, a jeweler and watchmaker of McKinney Tex., has made 
a curiosity in shape of an electric motor whichis probably the smallest ever 
constructed. It was made to be worn as a scarf pin and weighs complete one 
pennyweight and three grains. The front of the motor is of highly polished 
gold, and the commutator segments are also of gold. Viewed from the front 
the motor presents only a gold appearance. The field magnets are made of two 
thicknesses of No. 22 sheet-iron scraped down and polished. These are held to- 
gether with gold screws, and wound with No. 28 silk covered wire. The arma- 
tureis of the four pole type, and is wound with No. 86 wire. The little 
brushes are of hammered copper, and are, of course, very thin. Thereisa 
small gold switch on a black rubber base, made with a pin, to be worn on the 
lapel of the vest. A small chloride of silver battery, carried in the vest pocket, 
furnishes current for the operation of the little machine. The motor runs at a 
very high speed, and its humming can be distinctly heard by any one standing 
nearthe wearer. This very interesting machine is now on exhibition in Mr. 
Goodin’s store. 


Fan Motors for Photographers. 


Ie has always been a serious question in photographic establishments how to 

dry quickly the negatives after development. A plate just from the wash- 
ing tank ordinarily requires from four to six hours tou become thoroughly dry, 
and on damp days even longer. Drying by means of artificial heat has been 
tried with more or less success, and often with disastrous results where the fi‘m 
had not been previously hardened. One of Chicago’s foremost engraving firms 
some time ago turned the ever useful fan motor upon a rack full of negatives, 
with the result that in from ten to fifteen minutes the largest plate was bone 


dry. Now, a number of these fans can be seen at work in the different depart- 
ments, saving 90 per centof the time formerly used. It is a Wetsern Electric 


fan motor, for the reason it is said to produce the greatest amount of wind for 
the least expenditure in current. 
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Exporter of 3 
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Tool sags, ‘ 
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Leather Goods. 
54 TAYLOR ST., 
Springfie d, Mass., 

U, S.A. 
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Goodenough Spring Seat Post. 


The spring, being horizontal, has a differen 
action from any other seat spring. 

lt takes up the action of the wheel and re 
lieves the rider from shock and recoil 

It can be adjusted to any wheel, and any 
saddle can be used with it. 

It gives to the saddle a leverage motion in- 
stead of a direct motion, the saddle being at- 
tached by a lever to the outer ends of the spring, 
the center of which is held stationary by an ad- 
justing screw. 

It does not change distance between saddle 
and pedals, the rear of saddle remaining practi- 
cally stationary 

It admits of adjustment of tension, to suit the 
different weight of riders (see cut). 


" No. 30. 


Tool Bag. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘ R.”’ 


Dotted Lines Showing Action of Saddle. 


A. C. GOODENOUGH, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


F, A, HOLLENBECK & 00, - 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Catalogue 8 on application. 


THE ONLY SADDLE 


that leaves the rider free from saddle 
soreness after a long ride. 


Will not sag out of shape after long use. Com- 
fortable all the time. Specially recommended for 
ladies and endorsed by prominent physicians. In- 
sist on having it on your wheel. Write 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO., 
{95 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A., 


for free catalogue. In ordering through export 
commission houses, send us duplicate order. 


BUILT TO SIT ON, 
NOT TO STRADDLE. 


SUPERB— QWEN BICYCLES — surers 


Desi 


gn. 
SUPERIOR 1 Workmanship. 
Material. 


WE NEVER COPY; 
WE ORIGINATE. 


| Basiest running and most perfect bearings 
in the world. 


|THE OWEN OUT-COASTS THEM ALL. 


eo a ger 


Write for Catalogue and Terms. 


OWEN MFG. CO., New London, Conn., U.S. A. 


RED CROSS RUBBER CEMENT. 


F : The BEST CEMENT in the world for 
Repairing Pneumatic Tires, For sale 
by all first-class dealers throughout the 
weril. It has no cqual. These tubes 
aro put up in! eat and attractive cas s, 
con’ aining one dozen tubes each. None 
genuine unless it bears our trademark — 
RED CROSS. 

Serd for catalogue of Red Cross §pe- 
cialtics. Sample Tt be by mail, 25 cents 
Ask your dealer forit and take no other. 
Manufactured by 


ARLINCTON U. BETTS & CO., Toledo, O., U. S.A. 


07 Model Now Ready. 


Patee bicycles have a world-wide reputation be- 
cause they are always “uptodate” in every particular, 
and also because only the very best material is used , 
in their construction. 


They are built by the oldest and best-known high- 

\ grade bicycle men in America, and the ’97 model 
embodies some new and special features that willfas- 4 
cinate wheelmen and dealers instantly. 

The one-piece crank shaft and cranks, the thorough 4 
FE} dust-proof device, the quality of tool steelin bearings, 
the manner of re-enforcing, the adjustable bar and , 
mar ner of locking in the head are allnew and special & 
features used exclusively on the ‘‘Patee” (our own J 
patents). 
Do not contract for ’97 without getting our catalogue 
mi and prices andseeing sample. Ictis unblushingly and 

f emphatically the best bicycle in the world for the 
money, and is guaranteed equai to any bicyclein the 

® world. American list, $60.00. Liberal discount to ¥ 
dealers. Do not be afraid to write. We want your 
business and will take pleasure in telling you more 
about our wheel. Address 


PEORIA RUBBER & MFG. CO., 
PEORIA, ILL., U. S. A. 


mABE By 
TeE 


Catalogues and all further in- 
formation sent upon request, and 
we solicit correspondence with 
view to increasing our represen- 
tation abroad. There are no 
finer or more perfect bicycles 


built in the world. 


BUFFALO WHEEL CO. 


BUFFALO. N.Y., U S.A. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


er 


i" High-Grade 
o 8 American 
Bicycles. 


east 


ADVANCE MODELS 
NOW READY. 


“NEW IMPROVEMENTS.” 


Prices and Catalogues On application. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO. 


204 35th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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American Trading Methods. 


ONSULAR reports indicate that American exporters to Australia take pre- 
cautions that are oftentimes lacking in their efforts to secure European 
trade. Writing to the London 7imes at some length, an Australian merchant 
speaks of the telling methods of the American in establishing a market for 
manufactured goods in Australia. The American manufacturer or responsible 
manager dictates his correspondence to a shorthand typewriter, and with the 
invoice, the Australian says, sends also valuable information. The invoices 
also are typewritten, and the extensions are carried out in parallel columns in 
dollars and sterling at the current rate of exchange, and by means of carbon 
copies are furnished in triplicate. This latter is a prized facility. giving one 
copy for use by the importer’s clerk at the custom house, another by which the 
stock office can work out the cost, and a third for the ledger accountant and 
transactions with the bank. The American excels the manufacturers of all 
nations in his printed matter. His catalogues are admirably illustrated, printed 
on good paper, strongly bound. If so requested, he will print the name of the 
importer on every sheet, and also the latter’s selling prices instead of his own. 
The agricultural implement catalogues are marvelous productions. In the case 
of reapers and binders every separate part is illustrated and numbered, and to 
each a code word is attached, also the importer’s price for that part. In case 
of a break at harvest time, a farmer living a hundred miles away can telegraph 
the code word for the broken part, and thus reduce delay toa minimum. The 
American does not seek to sell to every one. He goes to the largest house in 
his particular line and offers him sole control of his goods. He also goes out 
on the large farms and demonstrates the working of his machinery without 
cost to the importer. 

The American has made the packing of goods sent to Australia a fine art, 
it seems, and has been so successful that no damage is done by the severe han- 
dling received on wharves and railways. But the best thing about the American 
manufacturer is, according to the Australian writer, that he seldom disputes 
with a customer—he knows it does not pay. An Australian farmer wrote the 
importer of whom he bought some American plows that the molding board of 
one was broken. The letter was forwarded to the American makers, who 
promptly replied: ‘‘'This is the first time that we have been notified that ore of 
our molding boards has been broken by fair wear and tear. Express our re- 
gret to your farmer, send him three new ones and charge all expenses to our 
account.” That farmer was turned into a walking advertisement at very slight 
expense. 


Hard and Soft Coal Briquettes. 


N ingenious mechanic, Albert W. Griffith, with whom is associated James L 
Orr, of Allegheny, Pa., has discovered a compound which when mixed 
with the culm of anthracite and bituminous coal mines and subjected to a cer. 
tain process in its manufacture will make more heat, is cleaner, more healthy 
and can be produced infinitely cheaper than the prepared sizes or natural prod- 
uct. It is stated that recently samples of this artificial coal have been tested 
by different chemists and pronounced to fulfill all that is claimed. W. E. Gor- 
rigues, chief chemist at Duquesne chemical laboratory, after testing samples of 
this new coal, says that it gives off 50 degrees more heat than anthracite coal. 
The latter article in its best test produced 13,189 British thermal units of heat, 
while the artificial product registered 13,243 units. The inventors of the article 
have subjected it to all kinds of trials. It has been found to be absolutely proof 
against water. It will not disintegrate if left to remain outdoors any length of 
time. Then again it is very hard and takes a powerful blow to break it. The 
coal can be handled without soiling the hands or clothing, and its regular form 
makes it easy to handle. It will burn just as long as other coal, at the same 
time giving off more heat. The reason for the increase in thermal power lies 
in the fact that the compound used in mixing the coal dust is itself a high com- 
bustible and adds to the heat of the carbon in the coal. Its inventor says that 
no other artificial coal has been made with any success. Some has been pro- 
duced by the use of pitch and coal tar, but when lighted these elements separate 
and run out of the fire. He claims for his coal that nothing of this kind will 
occur, but that it will burn with a regular flame, leaving almost no ashes. Out 
side the special machinery used in the preparation of the coal nothing is of a 
secret nature except the solution that is mixed with the coal dust. It is said to 
be exceedingly cheap, being really a waste product. Seven-eighths of a gallon 
of the solution will mix a bushel of the coal refuse. The process of manufac- 
ture will be simple. The coal from the mines needs only to be ground up and 
mixed with this solution, after which it will be put under a pressure of 300 
pounds and made into any desired shape. It will take four hours to dry and 
will then be ready for market 


Steel Cars. 


HE Railroad Gazette contained an article recently upon ‘‘The Coming of the 
Steel Car” wherein it was stated that the present development of extra 
large cars is in steel, for the reason that the metal-built conveyances can be 
made lighter than wooden cars of the same capacity. By the use of steel cars 
it is possible to haul a more profitable load in a train of the same gross weight. 
Capacious steel cars can be built for approximately the same cost to the ton of 
carrying capacity as wooden cars. To handle a given amount of traffic fewer 
cars would be required and for a given load the train would be shorter. Less 
track and yard room would be required, fewer men to hand'e and care for the 
rolling stock would be employed, and other advantages, of short as compared 
with long trains on the road, are sufliciently obvious. 


New Experimental Tank. 


HE United States Government is constructing at the Washington Navy 

Yard an experimental tank to test accurately the speed of vessels from 

models built upon the same lines. A writer for the Hlectrical Engineer gives 
the following description of the tank : 

‘‘ Around the inner walls of the experimental tank, and several feet above 
the water, a track will be laid, running perfectly straight until the ends of the 
building are reached ; here a curved recess is formed, and in this the models are 
started. On the track will be four electric motors, geared after the manner of 
those used on electric street cars. These will work in pairs, being connected 
by a transverse shaft extending from side to side of the tank and carrying at its 
centre a depending lever, to which the model will be attached. Thus when the 
motor carriages are in motion the little ships will be towed along at a speed 
corresponding to that of the tower, and the force exerted will be measured by a 
dynamometer, secured at the lower portion of the carriage. 

‘Although two sets of motor carriages are to be used in making speed tests 
in the tank, one set is to be employed as an auxiliary power for higher speeds. 
The maximum motor force will be about 100 horse-power, derived from an 
electric plant to be built specially for the experimental work. The models are 
to be made 20 feet long, a size much larger than any heretofore employed in 
experimental work of this kind. They will be of many different kinds, and 
their testing will no doubt give much useful knowledge to those concerned in 
naval architecture. Of course there is no such thing as establishing by model 
tests absolute certainty in regard to the speed and behavior of a ship at sea ; 
but by getting the difference in force exerted upon a model and that expended 
in driving a ship built after such model the speed of the latter must at least 
nearly correspond in ratio to its full-size representative. One thing is certain, 
that 1f the ‘model’ idea is correct it will be an easy matter to choose by experi. 
ment the best of their kind much more so than to begin and end the experiment 
in the ship, which does not always prove a greyhound of the deep. 

“The experimental tank when finished will represent a considerable amount 
of Government money. One hundred thousand dollars have already been 
appropriated for the building, tank, etc. But by the time everything is ready 
for operation the sum named will be generously increased.” 


Precious Metals from the Sea. 


HE Electrolytic Marine Salts Company has bought two tide mills on 

Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine at a point where there is a 20-foot tide. 
One mill is in perfect condition. A gang of 50 men is at work putting the 
other mill into shape, and both mills will be surrounded with a fence 10 feet 
high, so as to keep out intruders. The gates of the dam are opened when the 
tide comes in and closed at high tide. The water then passes through a series 
of identical pieces of apparatus, each of which is a complete machine in itself 
and uses water independently of the rest. In these machines is placed the 
secret combination of salts which precipitates the gold and silver. The ma- 
chines are self operating, so that three men can handle 150 of them. Each tide 
brings in new material. 

Twenty machinos have been erected and the company will put in 150 at 
this point. Another plant—they do not say where—has been secured to be in 
Operation January 1st. The output, as soon as all the machines are started 
next month, it is said, will be $100 a day in gold besides the silver. Each ton 
of sea water yields from a half to a whole grain of gold, and from 1 to 2 
grains of silver. The cost of separation is very small. The company by Spring 
expects to have a plant producing $1,000 a day. Its president says there is 
gold enough in Long Island Sound to pay off the national debt and leave a 
larger surplus in the United States Treasury than ever has been known. The 
process is so simple that were it revealed any man could use it. Armed guards 
will protect the secret, at the works, which is known now by but two members 
of the company. They have spent the sum of $50,000 in experiments in the 
Sound, Narragansett Bay, the Irish and German Seas and the South Pacific 
Ocean. Everywhere they have found the proportion of gold and silver about 
thesame. The amount of gold in all the oceans is estimated at 70,000,00),000 
tons, $48,000,000,000,000. As each tide brings in a new lot of water, no one 
can compute how much they can make. The water has the same qualities of 
saltiness after the metals have been extracted. The company has given certain 
persons whose interest it wants to enlist an opportunity to make tests by them- 
selves, and the results have been satisfactory. 


Marble from Gypsum. 


HERE is a new process recently invented in Canada for transforming gyp- 
sum into marble, and so cleverly is the deception carried out that no prac- 
tical difference can be distinguished between the natural and the artificial 
article. The stucco and gypsum producers of central Kansas are putting the 
process in operation and willintroduce the new product to the United States. 
The gypsum is treated with a chemical solution which crystallizes it. When 
in this state it can be fashioned by a turning lathe or achisel. A feature of the 
new product is its susceptibility to a high polish, when in all respects itis as 
handsome and apparently as endurable as marble. 

At present Canadian manufacturers are getting their supply of gypsum 
from the United States, which must necessarily be rather stale before it can be 
subjected to treatment. Itis thought that better results can be obtained in 
Kansas with newly raised gypsum than abroad after long shipments. The 
gypsum belt in that State covers four counties and is practically inexhaustible. 
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IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns —_. 


Poteet VOLES. CER, OWVORDD, OVER: 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 


WHY 9 They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 
= | They produce a large, bright light. 
| 


MANY NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. 


Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - 


ust $6 O.00. 


Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. 
They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 
SEND FOR ’98 CATALOGUE, 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
OUR WHEELS _— 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


They are strong, easy running and elegant. 
Steel rims, front and rear mud guards and brakes optional. 


Discount, 5O per cent. 


Ee > 


——s 


‘i 


Write for special cash discount and catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


PEAGUE CYCLE MEG, CO; 


THH IMPROVED 
Correspondence solicited. 
pave i Send for our catalogue 
and price list. 
Also a full line of the 
ordinary 


PATENTED COPYING BOOKS 


CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


MAKERS OF THE 


Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


- Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 


For Export Trade. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and: porches, also for barns. 
stables, Gutbuildings, etc., where *‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
mproved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril 
iant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen 
ral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
izes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 

“discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Established in 1840, 


Headquarters for Edison Apparatus. 


Film Pictures, 50 ft. long, $15 each; | 
150 ft. long, $45 each. Send for cata: 
logue of over 300 subjects. We recom- 
mend not fewer than 12 50-ft. films with 
each outfit. 


Outfit No. 1, for exhibitors’ use: 


Edison Projecting Kinetoscope, complete 
for electric light; 

12 Standard Edison 50.ft. Films; 

1 Standard Edison 50-ft. Film, colored; 

1 Film Mender and Cement; 

50 extra Lamp Carbons, imported. 


Price, $300. 
Outfit No. 2: 


Same as No. 1, but with complete Calcium 
Light Outfit in addition so as to use the 


machine anywhere independent of elec- 


tricity. 
Price, $425. 


J. O. PRESCOTT, 


Edison Building, New York City, U.S.A. 


Reduction in prices, class M : Edison t ho- 
nograph, $75; Home Phonograph, $30; Edi- 
son Records, $5 per dozen. Write for com- 
plete catalogue of Edison X-Ray Apparatus, 
Frojectoscopes, Films, Fan Motor Outfits, 
Lalande Batteries, Etc. 


Edison *97 Model Projectoscope with Spool 
Bank, complete as per illustration, for use on 
110-volt direct current, or 52 or 104 volt alter- 
nating current, price $100. Projects life-size 
animated pic tures perfectly clear and absolut- 
ely without vibration. Operated by hand- 
power motor. Where electricity is not avail- 
able, calcium light may be used with equally 
satisfactory results. Complete equipment for 
making and using calcium light with above 
machine, $126. Complete instructions in 
Spanish or English with every outfit. 


&= GROCERIES & MEAT MARKET 


' Sale Manufecturers and Pa‘entees, 


McCray Refrigerator 
& Cold Storage Co. 


No. 20 Main Street, 
KENDALLVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the 


McCray Patent Special Modern 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 
Also stock sizes of Fdniily Refrigerators 


for the Jobbing Trade. 
Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 


tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, ete. All our 
‘ wees + Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 

FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES, } to } diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS) > 4 Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 

logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 

wish to use the Refrigerator. 


THE 


“Kelipse Cream Separator, 


For FAMILY or FACTORY USE. 


Hand Power. 
Perfect Separation. 


Made in eight sizes. Discount 20 per cent. off; f. 0. b. 
New York. Price of Pulley for use by belt, $2.50 addi- 
tional. 


No. 0 Separator, 100 lbs. of milk per hour (for Price. 


PAY UIES hcg miere cinip cicin sik ove swievivclevseiveb ee ne $30.00 
No. 1 Separator !50 lbs. of milk per hour......... 50.00 
No. 2 st 225 ** ae actin ARTY cits 75.00 
No.3 “ 300 ** o Be Sach oe nor 100.00 
No. 4 s 425 ** a goon nance 125.00 
No. 5 . 550 ‘* sf dete eiaicierelnteis 150.00 
No.6 220 Seay siaverasinies 280.00 
No.7 so '2,400' $5 OTD ee Fs is Sea 400.00 


C. L. CHAPMAN CREAM SEPARATOR WORKS, 


CiniCE FACES) Nay. Us. A. 
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New Catalogues. | 


—C. W. Tanner & Co., Richmond, Va., paint and varnish makers: A 
concise phamphlet upon the ‘‘Preservation of Iron and Steel Structures,” which 
is the title of the work. It describes the sulphur, acid and brine proof paints 
manufactured by this firm. 


—Crosspy Stream Gace & VALVE Company, Boston, standard steam 
appliances: A handsomely bound and illustrated catalogue and price list por- 
traying a great variety of steam gauges, valves, siphons, test pumps,{thermom- 
eters, gauge cocks, water columns, safety valves, lubricators, oil cups and 
feeders, regulators and all appliances and appointments for a well regulated 
engine room. The book contains cuts of the company’s extensive plant and 
various exhibition awards. The list of steam gaugesis particularly complete, 
and shows many very handsome designs. A number of novelties useful and 
ingenious is set forth and there is also contained in the work much useful infor- 
mation for both salesman and engineer. 


—TuE WaATEROUS ENGINE Works Company, Limited, Brantford, Canada: 
A catalogue and price list with telegraphic code containing a long and varied 
list of engines, boilers, machines and special appliances manufactured by the 
company. Each description is concise, attractively illustrated, and accom- 
panied by its code word. Some of the principal classes of machinery enume- 
rated are engines and boilers especially adapted for use on farms. Sawmill 
machinery is also a feature of the catalogue, and boilers, engines, feedworks, 
carriages, log jacks and chains, gang edgers, circular saws, sawdust conveyors 
and innumerable other needed appliances and tools for the sawmill are set forth. 
Veneer and basket machinery has also a place, and the list closes with rock 
crushers and special steam governors. 


—TuHE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoMPANY, 2529 Leo street, Chicago, II1., 
printers’ machinery: This company has just issued three interesting booklets 
descriptive of a very complete list of printing machinery. The pamphlets 
bear somewhat unique titles as follows: ‘‘ Pulling the Devil’s Tail,” ‘A Cut 
in Paper” and ‘‘Printing Money.” The first which deals with the company’s 
Iieal hand press, contains a description of the machine and a number of 
substantial testimonials. The second illustrates and gives an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of an improved paper cutter for printers’ use. The third is devoted to a 
portrayal of the company’s Challenge—Gordon job press with illustrations of 
many of its special improvements. These little books also contain much infor- 
mation that is both interesting and useful. 


—Foupine SAwine MacuinE Company, 64-66 South Clinton street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: An illustrated catalogue and price list of the company’s patented 
folding sawing machine and its parts, saw blades, and tools for keeping saws in 
order. The catalogue gives several views of the machine. There is shown the 
saw as folded ready for shipment or storage; the saw felling a tree close to the 
ground and again at 27 inches from the roots; the saw working on a hillside. 
and in operation under varying positions. Full instructions as to use are given, 
and a host of testimonials certify to the excellence of the machine. 


—BuCKEYE INCUBATOR CoMPANyY, Springfield, Ohio: An illustrated cata- 
logue of the company’s incubators and brooders, containing also an interesting 
treatise upon artificial poultry raising. The work opens with ‘‘a plain talk on 
the desirability of incubators and brooders,” and ‘‘practical poultry points.” It 
also treats ‘‘on feeding” and “‘ poultry hygiene” and ‘‘ poultry points.”: Next 
it directs attention to the qualities of a good incubator and how to select one. 
The merits of the company’s appliances are graphically set forth and plainly 
illustrated. Three styles of hatchers are described—the Buckeye, the Invisible 
and the Bantam. Five styles of brooders are shown and their various peculiar 
uses set forth. ¢ 


—THE Case REFRIGERATING MacuinE Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: A neatly 
illustrated pamphlet devoted particularly to a description of the company’s 
small ice and refrigerating machinery. The construction of the machine is gone 
into detail and the various parts such as crank, shaft, compressor or gas cylin- 
der, water jacket, etc., are described. An illustration 1s given of a small ice 
plant occupying a floor space of 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 8 inches and a capacity 
of 100 pounds per day of 10 hours. The various attachments and appliances 
are concisely set forth, and a tabulated descriptive list given of belt-driven 
refrigerating machines. The booklet also shows some fine cuts of large ice and 
refrigerating machines, amonia valves, fittings, etc. 


Photograph of a Meteor. 


Ae astonishing discovery has quite lately been made. Harvard Observatory 

has obtained a photograph of the spectrum of a meteor. By reason of this 
people can now tell what goes to make up to some extent the shooting star, 
which passes so quickly that it can only be photographed by having a camera 
gaping open waiting for it to cross the sky. 

The photograph was taken on June 18th, in Arequipa, Peru, the South 
American station of the observatory. It was a sheer piece of good luck. Thou- 
sands of plates have been exposed to the sky, with the prism over the mouth of 
the camera, ready to take a spectrum of anything that traversed the heavens. 

The lucky plate that caught the meteor has running across it obliquely a 
light band of six lines, the trail of the shooting star. The spectrum of the 
meteor taken at Arequipa shows four hydrogen lines at differext colors in the 
spectrum and two other lines that are unknown quantities at present. Many 
variable stars—those whose brilliancy increases or falls off from time to time— 
have had their spectra photographed. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


—At the Nashville Exposition the G. & H. Barnett Company, manufac- 
turers of the Black Diamond files, earned the silver medal, being the highest 
prize offered for this class of goods. 

—The British steamer Millfield will sail from Baltimore with about 300 
tons of water pipe manufactured at Millville, N. J. The pipe is consigned to 
the Oxbridge Uniou District Council, of Avonmouth, England. 


—<A press dispatch from Denver, Col., dated November 15, states that the 
Rt Rev Dean H Martyn, of that city, has invented a substitute for rubber 
which can be manufactured for five or six cents a pound. The new material is 
called perchoid. - 

—Itis reported that the American Tinplate Company, of Elwood, Ind., 
has begun to ship tinplates to Europe on regular order. The first lot consisted 
of a carload of 500 b»xes, destined for Italy. A similar order is said to have 
been filled since for England. 

—The Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway has been trying electric 
motors on turntables. It cost an average of less than one-half a cent for each 
time the table was turned. When the same table was operated by hand it cost 
12 cents for each engine. The yearly saving is said to be about $709. 

—The Ordanance Bureau at Washington, D. C., has made a test at Indian 
Head, firing a 10 inch armor piercing capped shell atai4%g-inch plate. The 
latter was nickel steel, harveyized. The shell went through the plate and ex- 
ploded on the other side. The test was considered most satisfactory. 

—From a mechanical standpoint the bicycle of to-day presents a most inter- 
esting study, the engineering problems which have been mastered in its con- 
struction now receiving the attention and approval of the leading mechanical 
engineers, most of whom used to neglect or ridicule all connection with the 
bicycle. 

— Weare pleased to note that many American manufacturers have received 
high honors at the recent International Exposition at Brussels. In the line of 
typewriting machines, for instance, the Remington Typewriter Company was 
awarded a special diploma of honor and the Densmore Typewriting Company 
a gold medal. 

—Mr. James R Morse, the American engineer, is now building the Seoul- 
Chemulpo Railway in Korea. An American syndicate, in which Andrew Carne- 
gie is interested, is said to have applied to the Korean Government for three 
important concessions which the syndicate proposes to develop in connection 
with the said line. : 

—Electricity is used to heat a new flat iron, the iron being made hollow and 
having a metallic core, layers of resistance wire arranged on the core and insu- 
lated therefrom and a metallic strip between the layers of wire incontact withthe 
base plate to be heated, the current being obtained from an ordinary incandes- 
cent light socket. 

—It is stated that Mr. Val Brown, of Whitely County, Ind., has given a 
Fort Wayne, Ind., firm an order to build a gasoline engine for hauling logs. 
It is to be of 15 horse-power and geared torun eight miles an hour without a 
load and four miles when drawing a load. Lumbermen in the vicinity are 
watching the result with interest. 

—Work on the eight engines being constructed at the Rogers locomotive 
works for a Chinese railroad is nearing completion, and the strange-looking 
engines will soon be ready for shipment. They are built on the English plan, 
as the order was first sent to an English firm, but a strike occurring there, the 
order was transferred to the local firm. 

—The world’s record for the greatest number of heats in a steel mill has, it 
is claimed, been broken at the new Bessemer plant of the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa. Ninety-four heats were made, breaking the world’s 
record of ninety-two, made by the Carnegie Company in its Homestead mills. 
Over 1,044 tons of steel were put out in 14 hours. 

—The American Strawboard Manufacturers’ Association, which embraces 
thirty-four mills in this line, has decided to undertake the development of a 
foreign market forthe output. C. A. Bell, of Cincinnati, export agent of the 
association, will sail for London ina few days, to spend the Winter and interest 
the English manufacturers in American strawboard. 

—A new journal-bearing metal has lately been introduced here for which is 
claimed that it will not heat under any conditions, that it will not granulate or 
crystallize and that it will prevent any possibility of a cut or worn journal. 
The Michigan Mining School made a test of the metal with the result that a 
3 inch shaft running through a bearing made of it at a speed of 1,400 revolu- 
tions per minute showed no signs of wear. 

—A writerinthe American Manufacturer gives some interesting information 
regarding the great variety of plants grown in that country which can be 
utilized for their fibre. Mexicans are buying largely of American machinery 
for the purpose of working up these fibre plants. The writer thinks that from 
now on importations of American machinery into Mexico will be very large. 
He says that one woolen factory recently imported machinery to the value of 
$180,000. 

—A London paper devoted to the nardware trade states that American hard- 
ware is likely to supplant English and Continental manufacturers in Australia, 
both in regard to prices and in the adaptability to customers’ requirements. It 
admits that in barbed wire, axes and files, American makers have had the ad- 
vantage for some time, while their wire nails, edged tools, wood handles, coach 
furniture, steel boring bits and tubing are rapidly supplanting those of their 
competitors. 
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as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 
am I i SIMPLY MI LK, the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
om eee — TL reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
(at = possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Indestructible if R USSES 
Hard Rubber, Elastic and Leather-Covered F 
Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, 
Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 
For Home and Export Trade. 
Sole Makers of the CELEBRATED DR. McINTOSH NATURAL (QM 
UTERINE SUPPORTERS. we 


We solicit orders through export commission houses.\ 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


THE HASTINGS & McINTOSH TRUSS CO.. 


foe 1872. Successors to 
THE HASTINGS TRUSS CO. 


224 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


U. 8. A. 


Adjusted to a hair’s breadthina 
moment's time. 


RANDALIW’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the who'e Clipper. s«nives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves ou1 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 14 inch or less; No. 5, 3¢ 
inch or less. 


Each part put together with steel 
screws The quick and easy adjust- 
ment is the great feature of supe- 
riority in these Clippers over all 
others. 


ADDRESS 


P.D, RANDALL & SON, - Troy, N. ¥., U.S.A. — Sspestonersciinetn 
HIGH-GRADE LEATHERS FOR EXPORT. 


OOZE CALF. BOX CALF. 


A very soft leather in uniadable colors, peculiarly adapted A bright-finished black Jeather of extraordinary wearing 
for wear in warm countries. qualities. Never hardens or cracxs. 


Both of the above leathers are especially suited for shoemakers in the Colonies and Mexico. 
Send for full information direct or through your commission house. 


WHITE BROS. & CO,, - BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS axnD MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Ete. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


5620 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 8S. A. 
TRADE MACK. Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. 


TRADE MARK. 


Roving Cans, viz.: Vulcan Fibre, Hill’s IXXX Tin and 


JAM ES HILL MFG. CO. all kinds of Mill Boxes and Cans. 


PROVIDENCE, R I., U. S. A. Manufacturers’ Ajso Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
gt Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “O” and “PP.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


COOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. 0. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 
Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order. Write for Catalogue E. X. and Photographs. 6. 484 Ramble ea 


The ‘Hugh Hill’ Tool Holders, 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR, 


FOR TURNING, PLANING, BORING AND 
KEY-SEATING METALS. 


THEAHUCHTHITURLODINCO Me Aniersone nde USSTAtte | Weesetleee bacssocum 


No. 453. Phaeton with neat over dash. 
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_A SELECT LST 


Of Standard Works on Electricity, Mining, Engineering, Machinery, Agriculture, and Industrial and 
Scientific Topics of interest to Importers, Planters, Engineers and Manufacturers, 
together with a brief list of Standard Works for General Reference. 


ELECTRICITY. 


A Set of 10 Popular Books on Electricity, bv E. J Housron. Ph.D. 
and A. E Kernneuuy, Sc. D Alternating Electric Currents ; 
Electric Heating ; Electro-Magnetism; Electricity in Electro- 
Therapeutics; Electric Arc Lighting; Electric Incandescent 
Lighting; The Electric Motor; Electric Street Railways ; 
The Electric Telephone; Electric Telegraphy. Uniform!y 
hound ine clothe 2 aro lll eee Per vol .$1.10; perset $10.50 
A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases, by E. J. 
Houston, Ph D. Over 6,000 topics treated. S8vo., Ill........... 5.25 
Electric Power Transmission, by Lours BEL, Ph. D. Large 8vo., Ill., 2.65 


The Electric Railway, ty O. T. Crospy and Dr. Louis Bey. Large 

poJud ON eae OG Rcetsmss retiree MESS TSE BAS Ay ls “SRR ne oo Mi Bee Se 8 oe 2.65 
The Electric Motor and Its Applications, by T C. Marrry and JosEru 

WiEIRZEER a2 ALtOse Dlr eropetve sora teoerc’s rcos eae aap tt et et eet 3.20 
The Telegraph in America, by James D. Rerp. Royal 8vo., leather, 

Tlic: Syn: = ap Seateee eeepemec al susie Oboe eereee ta Sotelo aoa co Soe eee eI ree IS Se 7.40 
American Electric Street Railways, by Kintinawortu HEDGES, C.E. 

Ato: MDa eee anes Sey tyte ees oe eevcncic\ cane MPR aE uclate iateie imeem 5.25 
Continental Electric Light Central Stations, by KiniincwortTu 

HEDGES) ©) Bile A Gy DI ree eres acvs os aca reteset eae ee 6.30 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery, by Sruvanus P. Tuomrson, D. Sc., Etc. 

Pi Lak vrei 0 eal Lo ect ai ste tn ct pa ROR AAS toy ree re CON a 6.50 


Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, by G. B. Prescorr. 2 vols., 
8V025-Ulaatet onsen cee eee Sea inact don be cata 7.35 
The Electric Telephone: Its Invention. Construction, Application, 


Modification and History, by G. B. Pruscorr. 8vo, Ill.......... 6.25 
Dynamo-Electricity : Its Generation. Application, Transmission, Stor- 

age and Measurement, by G. B. Prescorr. 8vo., Ill............. 5.25 
A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting, by J. E. H. Gorpon. 

SV.0. 5) Ll ew taco atrege eerk RaShepe OTaR aes Cea teva lo a RTE RIC Tere eee 4.75 
A Manual of Telephony, by W H Presce, F. R. S., and A. J. Sruss. 

SiO ae Ut a etT ct NNO en on Raed phon 5.66 oho ols 4.75 
Dynamos, Alternators and Transformers, by GisperT Kapp, Mem. 

Te Sth Hae Het Es NCes al: 2 Gan Lil lien era eee ee ere ee ee 4.25 
The Dynamo: Its Theory, Design and Manufacture, by C. E. Hawxrys, 

M A.. A. 1. E E, Ete. and F. Wautis, A. I. EB. E. 8vo., Ill.... 3.25 

A Pocket Book of Electrical Rules and Tables, by Joun Munno, C. E., 
and ANDREW JAMIESON, F. R. 8. E., Etc. 82mo., Mor........... 2.75 
MINING. 
Practical Gold Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. M. I. M. E., Ete. 
SuipersoyaleeS yon dl kos eccrine ee ers, oe 15.50 
Coal Mining, by Grorcre G. AnpDRa. F G S., Etc 2 vols., Super- 

VOW CACO 26 catay erm crea ews tne Pete cseerciGrca GV eT ONTO en 15.50 
Mining Machinery, by G. G. ANpRa Uniform with preceding 2 vols. 15.50 
Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery, by C. G@. Warnrorp Lock. 

Super Royale Ato. . seca cece oc Gee eee nee 10.30 
Economic Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 8vo, Ill.............. 5.25 


The Miner’s Pocket Book, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 32mo., Mor., Il]. 5.15 


ENGINEERING. 


Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, with technical terms in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. An Encyclo; edia of Engineering Infor- 


mation. Cloth, 11 vols., $55.00; Half Mor., 3 vols............. 70.00 
The Engineer’s Sketch Book of Mechanical Movements, Devices, Ap 

pliances, Contrivances and Details, by T. W. Barser, M. E. 8vo., 

MOLAR TAC Olen so sep o kee obocatusanoiosdodesedcoodsocéak 4.25 
Aid=-Book to Engineering Enterprise, by Ewine Marussoy, M. Inst. 

CE e SS voll Seay eae nse one ae ees Sieh Seva Sea iy Soe eR 8.00 
Materials of Engineering, by Prof. RoserrH. Tuurston. In 8 Parts. 

Part I, Non Metallic Materials, 8vo., $2.15; Part II, Iron and 

Steel, 8vo., $3.75; Part III, Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys, 

BVO es sieseubtcudlaue mea eueentee Lens ape tele er aerate. sorcerer 2.65 
The Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket Book, by Wituram Kent, M. E 

AD lo sse Mot Aap esrete, eee toate eee cries ace oe a 5.25 
The Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book, by J. C. Travurwine, C. E. 

D2 MO) MOS ec ere deyabssies ciste eaecaie Sees oe Tere 5.25 


Any of the above books sent, CARRIAGE PREPAID, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 


MACHINERY. 

A Manual of the Steam Engine, by Prof. Ropr Ll. THursron Ia 2 
Parts. Part I, Structure and Theory, 8vo., Ill, $7.75; Part II, 
Design, Construction, Operation, 8vo., Ill., $7.75. The two parts 
GOP STHER ais asia dis. cove. she gis chs ore 6 anne ero eur ere HSER $12 50 

Modern Locomotive Construction, by J. G. A. Mnymr. 4to., Ill..... 10 30 

The Gas and Oil Engine, by DucaLp CLerK. 8vo.,, Ill............---- 4.25 


Hydraulic Machine;, by F. Cotyer, Mem. Inst. C. E., Etc. 8vo., Ill.. 10.30 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery, by F Cotyrer, Mem. Inst C E, Ete. 


8vo, Ill. S. Part I, $10-30 Part 1l.>..-) cae eee 5.20 
A Manual of Steam Boilers: Their Design, Coaostruction and Opera 

tion, by Prof. R. H.THursron. 8vo.. Dll ot. oe ocean 5.25 
The Repair and [aintenance of Machinery, by Tuomas W. BARBER. 

BVOrs Tis, Soe cee teen wore eeeaeets RP OT OSes 3.65 
Complete Practical Machinist, by Josnua Rose 12mo., Ill.......... 2.65 
*Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Applied [lechanics. A Dictionary of 

Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanical Arts. 2 vols., large 

8vo; Sheep, $15.50 Half Mor... -...2..-see-s ci eeeeeeaeees 17.50 
*Appleton’s [Modern [lechanism, being a Supplementary Volume to 

the above. 1 vol., large 8vo. Sheep, $7.75; Half Mor... ...... 8.75 

MANUFACTURES. 


Spon’s Encyclopaedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
mercial Products. Intwo volumes. Cloth, $27.00; Half Mor...35.00 


Text Book of Paper-Iaking, by C F. Crossand E J. Bevan. 8vo.. 4.15 


Cotton [lanufacture, by C. P. Brooks. 12mo..... ................-: 2.40 
Sugar: a Handbook for Planters and Refiners, by C. G. WaRNFORD 

Lock and others. Large Svo., Tilo... . ee nee 11) eer 10.50 
Tobacco Growing, Curing and [anufacture, by C. G. WaRNrForRD 

LOOK...  8V0.,. Decrease. sicwina.e s:sheseree eos ois lore aioe es ecole te aera 6.25 
Coffee: Its Culture and Commerce in All Countries, by C. G. Warn- 

FORD LOCK. 'S8¥0,5. Tos sic ais.cicserens overs ators Gereluie oo vieke nee nee eee 4.15 


The Commercial Organization of Factories, by J. SuatER Lewis, 4to., 12.50 


Workshop Receipts. 5 Series, 450 pp. each, 8vo., Ill. The Set....... 11.00 
The American Hardware Store, by R. R. Wiuutas, Ill............. 3 15 
AGRICULTURE. 

Gardening for Profit, by PereR HENDERSON. 12mo., Ill...... ...... 2.15 
New American Farm Book, by R. L. ALLEN. 12mo., Ill.............. 2.65 

A Treatise on [anures; or, The Philosophy of [Manuring, by A B. 

GRIFFITHS TE RoS;, Btc.. Sve. ccs..csee ee eke eee eee 320 
The Fruit Garden, by P. Barry, | 12in0) elle eee). eee eee 2.25 
The Small Fruit Culturist, by ANDREw S. Fuuuer. 12mo., Ill..... 1.65 
Practical Floriculturist, by Peter HmnprerRson. 12mo., Ill.......... 1.65 
American Grape-Growing and Wine-llaking, by Grorcr Husman. 

VQ 0%, TN vacslscs, siege terse era elieiate ergata race Cite revern a) ere one eters: Tae ReT oe 1.65 
American Cattle: Their History, Breeding and Management, by Lewis 

EF ADIEN:. 120055, Ti ieekic cree scre-oih oetees nescence crete oe eee 2.75 
The Dairyman’s [lanual, by Henry Stewart. 12mo., Ill........... 2.15 
The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser, by JAmms Law. 8vo., Ill....... 3.25 
The Shepherd’s [anual, by Henry Stewart. 12mo., Ill........... 1.65 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


*AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 16 vols. Cloth, $80.00; 
Sheep, $96.00 3 ‘Half Mor? 0.2.02 .02hias is occas ee 115.00 
Annuals, $5 50, $6 50 and $7 50 per volume, according to binding. 


*JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 8 vols. 


Cloths $50500!s (alison h. ccc seine oo haere secrete RON Oe eae eee eee 58.00 
*PEOPLE’S CYCLOPAEDIA, 4 vols., New Edition. Sheep, $25.00; 

Half More. c.cccsees coca ceneeess, 65 See e Renan eee ee eee 30.00 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 1 vol. Sheep, 

$9.50. with Tndexcatoet Seete coc ba tae ee 10.50 


Books starred (*) are 


subscription books and are offered for export trade only. Price lists and descriptive circulars of numerous other books on any of the 
subjects classified above sent on request. These prices are in American gold. Every order should be accompanied by draft on New York 


or by P. O. order for amount of same. Address 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO., 


Bennett Building, 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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C) NEWARK, 4 wiss & SONS. Established 45 ph 


N. J oT) Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
BEST QUALITY 


Shears ~ Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


U. S. A. 


zai)" 4 


Son 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue **E,” and when ordering peopED. Commission 
Houses, kindly send usa duplicate of order. 


The above cut represent our : - 
TIPPED TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. INLAID SILVER BEFORE PLATING. RIALTO TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A, 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, = 2 MAIDEN LANE. 


Price, $20 00 each, f 0.b NewYork. | fae 
In lots of three, all packed together, i OT ie 
a $18.00 each, f 0 b New York. = 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR a < CO santa 


All Koreign Markets. 


For rough roads there is no superior at the price. Ic is an easy riding Cart and very convenient, is ironed up we l, is made strong and is | 
well finished. Has a good large box under the seat for bundles and packages Has cushion and lazy back, and is a nice Cart foralady. The 
gearing is the best of hickory, the axle is solid steel and has double collars. The wheels are second growth hickory, Sarven patent with solid | 
sand bands attached, the wood hub being entirely covered witn iron. The felloes of wheel are protected by projecting round edge steel} tire. 
This Cart is homemade of Virginia timber well seasoned in this climate, and will give better satisfaction ani stand better in hot climates | 
than others made in the North end West. Corresponde.ce solicited. Shipments direct or through any good export commission firm. wy 


RICHMOND WAGON MFG. CO., : Richmond. Va., U. S. A. eS 
Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. tions itgnes see 


Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘*B” on application. 


Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASH UA SADDLE RY: HAR DWAR E COM PANY, Check Hooks, Etc., Etc. All Patterns. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 


suite — SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


Pat pRane 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE CoO: 


STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of NEW BEDFORD. MASS., vu S. A. 
THE ONLY _——— Set cae 


Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. 


Also Chueks, Rose Reamers and Machinises °° "Fooltis. 
Orders filled through Cummission Houses. Corresponcence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so nips and practical as they are. 


However, until the “stop-action” of the **Security ”’ was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migrht want to be referred to at amy future time. 


We JUN} . 2 = We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


me HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 


SPRINGFIELD MASS 
Dxcparentets Za 
Ls & 


\fnovewcase RECORDE il 


AA 


0 Pp eae 


Bit, Stock Drills, 
Taper Shank Drills, 


Catalogues sent free 


6 inch “ U . 

Bginch * “ Ss. on 

Drills, oe ratchets A. Application. 
Co 


eee — 


They are TOUGHER and STRONGER than the OLD STYLE Milled Drills. 
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THE BEST !S THE CHEAPEST. 


Why dothe Organs and ‘**L. &. Merrifield Co.’’ Piavos, which 
are made by the Western Cottage Piano & Organ Co., give 
such unparalleled satisfaction @ Because they are made of the 
best material that can be produced and by the best mechanics 
that can be secured and under the personal supervison o£ 
some member ef the company. The Merrifield Co. Piano is 
unsurpassed in tone, action, finish and durability. 


WESTERN COTTAGE PIANO & ORGAN Co. 


OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 


JAMES c& MAYER BUGGY CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 


Buide of Sok POOrt Vehicles 


fend for complete Catalogue. 
In ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


-» SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE, 0 mm 


Sash Cord, ‘Ee a Se : : — z Awning Lines, 


ay Clothes Lines, Mason’s Lines, 
Railroad Cords, Chalk Lines, 
ot Arc Light Cord, Curtain Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. = 
MSON BRAND 


SENO FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 
Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. - - _ Boston. Mass., U.S.A. gq 


The New Waterproof MINERAL PAINT. 


IT IS AS CHEAP AS WHITEWASH AND FAR SUPERIOR. 
For Brick, Stone, Cement and other surfaces, particularly for Damp Walls inside and those outside exposed to 
the weather ; for Factories, Breweries, Slaughter Houses, Tanneries, Stables, Etc , Etc. Especially adapted for 
Cellars in dwellings and buildings of every description. Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence 


is 


solicited. Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 
= ZEMENTINE MANUFACTURING WORKS, 
3 JOHN C. OETERS, Proprietor, 1242 North 3ist St.. PHILADELPAIA, PA., U.S. A. 
CuleR OSes Zementine is a white powder; 2 lbs. dissolved in one gallon water will cover 100 sq. ft.; price, 6c. per lb. in bls. of about 350 lbs. 


GOULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKINC. > neo 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
1 ,;N ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD.OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


om, PM 
Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode therod. EVERY & ranger 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. Apion Cerrman, Treas. 


TRADEMARK. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, t: onciva: manuractuness or SOlid Braided Cordage. 


on, Mass., U. S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
CLOTHES LINES, 


WINDOW SASH CORD, CoTTon, LINEN OR 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, Tra) MEME: 

AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT axnp TROLLEY CORD. CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 
Send for Samples. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKING. ~ “Bend foe exlanios 


e 


Pat. 0. EB. D, Heel Shave. ; Made im 16 sizes, S N E |e L &L AT H E RTO N ; 72 Snell Sty Brot Tass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All 
I fit ie ’ h , 
ne Wat Telmmors, Barautiog wore, Lt Le ee bel ©) By 21S ae 


Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘‘S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT — 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
4 neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


S. PORTER & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, Ss he —) 
Women’s and Children’s TsA s & 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. Catalogue ‘‘B” on application. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. | 4 
GERMAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., vt. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 
Established since 1862. 


SPECIALTY: Machines and Complete Out- 
fits for all Leather Trades, for Boot and Shoe 
Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, 
Curriers, Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy 
and Police Contractors, Saddlers and Harness 
Makers. 


Catalogues in all modern languages (richly illustrated) 
and full particulars on applicaticn. 


do. 53. Band Knife Splitting Machine for splitting hides Telegraphic address: ‘** Moenus Frankfortmain.” a 
ad skins either in the lime or when half or wholly tanned: ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius Code used. No. 76. Butt Roller for tanners. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


"rA REI PICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 
SPECIAL MACH'NERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


EAby FoR ans tC 


Wiachine 
De Es nives. 


SIMONDS MVF’'G COMPANY, gems 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, "™38,3%"" 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINC PAINTS AND ae INE! 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’I Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U.S.A 


EUREKA AND GEM SHOE POLISHERS 


Made of sheepskin with the wool on, for polishing russet and 
patent leather shoes. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


nih ST Til 
| WARRANTED | UNEQUALLED HA : 


NA ir In 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clippers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ho. K. PORTER, GG Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


"our | WLST DRILLS TRIAL. Daseemeos| 


They are made RIGHT. 


phiceslANDARD TOOL COR CEVERMND, Ohio: U.S. A, UP- TO- DATE Tee, 


Manufacturers of 


STRONG, WELL BUILT, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power, Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work. Every Engine TESTED 
under full load. 


Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 
Send for Circular ‘‘ C.” 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


S85) 
} R BB BER EMENT 
Sete shri hi 
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= DENSMORE, 


LIGHTEST KEY STROKE, HANDIEST, QUICKEST, STRONGEST. 


Represented in more than 200 cities in the United States. 


‘“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.’’ 


WRITES 84 CHARACTERS. 


Only typewriter with ball-bearing typebar joints which are as useful here 
as in bicycles. Lightest touch of keys where work is mainly done. 


Simplest and easiest to learn and to keep in order. Most durable. 


FREE: Illustrated pamphlet with testimonials from leading concerns. 
Active, responsible DEALERS DESIRED in all open foreign cities. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Tho Iheadings ExXouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed hres) 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 
ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US. TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 

'@ ROS BY STEAM CAGE AND 93 & 95 OLIVER STREE?Y, BOSTON, MASS... U.S.A 
” VALVE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 


Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c.,&c. Steam Jack- 
eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


aly 


nig 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 
Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, 


Catalogue’No.7 


sent on application. Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. sarety valve. Water Relief Valve. Steam Gage. Indicator. 
LODLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 
Manufacturers and Exporters of iS S SPAS 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, 
WARNER PATENT 


Correspondence solicited. 


AND LIGHT 


EU BS ua Broce 


Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Sen | duplicate of order to us, 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


WIl furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


SSLUIMCR ESN 2 Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, ary pute 
Printing Presses ¢; With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 
With Outfits t 


STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


[= THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _ Baltimore, Md. U.S. A. 


TABER PUMP CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OUR 
COIN 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men's and Women’s Shoes. 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 


149 Crescent Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders filled 
through 
commission 
houses, 
Correspondence 
solicited. 


Taber Rotary Pumps, 


Constructed of Steel, Iron or Bronze, 
and are specially adapted to pumping 
Beer, Soap, Lard, Glue, Acids, Sugar, 
Blood, Starch, Vinegar, Glucose, Sewer- 
age, Petroleum, Wood Pulp, Linseed Oil, 
Brewers’ Mash, Tanners’ Liquor, Distillery 
Mash, Cotton Seed Oil, Bleachers’ Liquids. 
The best made for handling hot, cold, thick 
or thin liquids. Write for Catalogue ‘‘A” 
and price list. In ordering through export 
agents send duplicate of your order to us. 
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“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


rT Ty) 4 Nin 
LEADS THEM ALL, Dandy mote pire Ny, 


So our Testimonials Say. Rug 


pat we 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta pF 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. PRICE LIST. Net Weight, Lbs. Price. 
A r 8-foot for Pumping, geared back 24% times........ 465 22.00 
H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 10 « eee “ oe £6), a aaeee 520 panes 
13 ‘* Special Mill for Irrigating Work............ 1,100 58.00 
NEW JERSEY R ED COPPER 13 ** for Power Purposes, with upright Shafting ‘ 
9 for nite tower and under, Foot Gears and 
one Pully, and short piece Line Shaft......... 1,357 77.00 
For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. Dandy Grinder for 13-foot Power Mill...... $15.00 net. 
Pump Jack for 13-foot Power Mill.......... 9.50 net. 
NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT 34 inch Cold Rolled Upright Shafting....... _ .22 per foot. 
’ pe aU Ke ce Line ee cae Raotic pone Sid) 
A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. Graphite Boxes for Dandy Pumping Mill... 2.50 net extra. 


Prices on 13-foot Dandy Power Mill include Graphite Boxes. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


7) a9 ; 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, Galvanized 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. Steel Towers. 


REMARKABLE FACT. FOR 8 AND 10 FOOT PUMPING MILLS. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one PRICE LIST. Net Weight, Lbs. Price. 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 15-foot Dandy Steel Towers and Ancliors............ $9.25 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEW JERSEY 20 “ “ “ 11.75 
PAINT WoRKS, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 25 “ “ “ 
water at Port Royal, 8S. C., for five months. Upon the un- 30 “ “ “ 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 40 “ “ “ 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 50 “ “ “ 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 60 “ “ “ 44.00 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 70 “ “ “ 51.50 
splendid condition. 80 “ “ “ 61.25 
The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 90 ue = re 80.00 
water five months. The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 100 a - ¥ . 98.00 
MILLS EDWARD Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” For prices of Galvanized Towers for 13-foot Dandy Steel Pumping 


Mills add one-half to above prices. 
Galvanized Steel Towers for 13-foot Dandy Steel Power Mills $1.40 


3 oes SOE Price, boxed for per foot net. 4 
Challenge , 
Improved F BBO EVIIlIS. 


: xport, 
PRICE LIST. 


— 993,50 


ir £. 0. D..cars 
» New York. 
Challenge Improved Iron Frame Medium 
GUNG OM yacersisselaieleiaberefa/evelalecstn id eiotalia\ahais invaiaiereiecnye $16.00 
Challenge Improved Iron Frame Warehouse 
(ena bevel a. cngepannaecuonidOOMd cack scimaso taut 15.01 


Above Mediumand Warehouse Mills are to be run by 
belt. For Geared Mills to be run direct from Tumbling 
Rod add $3.50 net. 

Warehouse Mills have 7-inch Grinding Rings. 


Medium Mills have 5-inch Grinding Rings. 


The above prices are for goods delivered on board 
ship at New York boxed and packed securely for for 
eign shipment. . 

TERMS: Net cash on delivery of goods at New York 
City. 


No. 146. A complete Desk and Five-Drawer Letter File Cabinet at the price of an 
ordinary Desk. This Desk is a complete office in itself; is made of quarter sawed white 


oak, finished antique and polished, and possesses all the features found in any first-class ~ : L 
desk. You can make no mistake in ordering at this price. d e nge | | e e | 0 
8 
E. H. STAFFORD CO. 
Batavia, Ill., U. S. A. 


ara ee MUSKEGON, MICH., U. S. A. 


Dre 
PATENTED 
BAAR 10.86: 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


FRENCH DRESSING 
SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


tl 


No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment. 
Measures 160 cubie feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


i} ITI 
= 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{a 
ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. |) <== 


s0ST $ 
Boston, Mass. London, Eng. BOSTON. MASS} 
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Lun kenheimer’s “Clip” Gate 


z =m ‘S = MADE WITH 
esha 3)5) 


Screw Ends % to 3 inches is the Best 
in Quality and the Lowest 
in Price. 


Aas) gdb SII 
(ces Saas — 5 
Se == 


Made in iron, brass mounted, or alliron. All 
bearing parts made of gun metal. Has asingle 
disc, is double seated, and is intended for all 
ordinary pressures. Body and hub held to- 
gether by a steel clip; always easily taken 
apart. Imbedded copper wire indestructible 
joint between hub and body. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Every Valve Tested and Warranted. 


Catalogue of superior brass and iron special- 
ties for steam, water, gas, oils, etc., free upon 
request. Supplied by Export Commission 
Houses when specified. None genuine unless 
trade-marked “* Lunkenheimer.” 

Sole Manufacturers, 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., °* cincinwani, ono, u.s. 


BRANCHES :—26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, S. E. 


IMPROVED RIVAL PAPER CUTTER 


THE RIVAL is not a competitor of the so-called “cheap” paper 
cutters in the market. It is guaranteed equal to the best lever cutter 
made as to strength, ease in cutting, durability, etc., though its price 
is moderate. 

Its leverage is obtained by the novel arrangement of a disk, sur- 
rounded by anti-friction steel rollers, secured to the end of the lever 
shaft. The effect of this device is to make the cutting uniformly easy— 
as easy as the commencement of a four-inch cut when the lever is up- 
right, as on a one-inch cut when the lever is nearly down to horizontal 
position. No one who has ever used a lever cutter can fail to see the 
advantage this gives the RIVAL over its competitors. 

Following are the sizes and net prices F. O. B. cars, New York City: 


A Reinclien tees sac sacaevacs $55 SOninechgjiesaterwseeel- $115 
VA SIMCH Yoncreneae cme cone SO 33-inch, extra 
SD Fp eMC AR) epraiceraintaretcteiste scion tx 85 heavy.. 160 


The cutter is also furnished with a finger gauge for cutting stock within half an inch of the 
knife, without extra charge. The capacity of each cutter is one-fourth of an inch larger than stated 
above. Each cutter is provided with a regular back gauge of sufficient length to enable small work 
to be squared with both back and side gauges. Write for circular and prices of the Rival Power 
Paper Cutter. Order through any reliable commission house; always send duplicate of order to us 


THE LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A, 


T. W. FRANKLIN, 


527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF 


Aigrettes, Rugs, Robes 
and Animal Skins. 


TIGER, LEOPARD, POLAR BEAR, RED FOX, 
PRAIRIE WOLF, TIGER CAT, Etc. 


ih They would spare 
\ me pain and 
save you 


work! ”’ 


| 
| 


| b 


oN 
( : \\ ™» 
i, | | 0) 
My | hy vl 
Send for our new Catalogue of Curry Combs, Post-hole Diggers, Ete. 


My 
,. ; | 
Se Nt 
‘“‘Oh! For Heaven’s sake, go away ! I’ll buy a full assortment in the morning! ”’ 
F. E. KOHLER & CO., The Hardware Specialty Mfrs., 
CANTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Valve| FANCY 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


La wa We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
ee EGET: American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
ane rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
: White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 

Brahmas and Cochins, 

Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 

Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In- 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 


Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


of Highest Quality. 


Lt 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitateiphia. Pa. US.A. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind., U S.A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 
FREMONT, OHIO, 


H, G. SHELDON, 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy Top Standards 
and Carriage Hardware, Dies 
and Special Drop Forgings made to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Dollar Motor. $3 Bicycle Light. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 
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THE ie EORD BELTING CO. SAW YOUR WOOD FOLDING SAWING MACHINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


aS RUNS EASY 
U. S. A. r NO BACKACHE fi 


i iz EASILY 
MANUFACTURERS OF __  — ¥—_—_——_—o =U * (8 CARRIED 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single It saws down trees. Folds complete asa pocket knife Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 


AND earry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground It is instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the logis always cut square in two. It makes no difference 

how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 

I sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It is a great labor and money saver, as one man Can saw more 

ou e c ing. wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 

in two sizes, No 1 carries a Saw 516 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 

carries a saw 514, 6, 646 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5 feet in ‘di: umeter. Send for free 

illustrated cate ilogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 


BRANDS: in large lots Net Price List, F.O. B_ New York, Weights and Measurements. 
OneNO;1 MACHINE 6 hice taco cee celD eg eac h; Gross Weight, 84 | Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9’’x0’ 10’’x0’ 10”’ 
‘¢ Monarch’”’ and ‘‘ Bradford | One-half doz. No 1 machines 13 00 te co) som ee 52.9x2) 6x1? 0? 
a One No 2 machine...........00008 187 T5: 38 sf fs 95 & GMO? x2) BP x1? 0” 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather | One-half doz. No 2 machines.....°1500 “ «“ «495 «6 “ 6’ 0x3? 0x1’ 6 
Belting: Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 7 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


SRS + ccaereepece eo 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 
Black DiamondFile Works: . ae 


Twelve 
Medals of 
Award at 
International 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1895 


Expositions 
ENGINES «> LAUNCHES. 


‘ Hl BARNETT GO, Philadelphia Pa. ENGINES »» LAUNCH 


eee ewe u eure cacercecenees Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


ACME /» Pea and Bean WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT Co. 
Sheller. ony BREE 


Sat sean nea cepneree 


: Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


U. 8. A. 


VOLTMETERS, 
MILLIVOLTMETERS, 
FOR HOUSEHOLD, HOTEL AND VOLTAMMETERS, 
RESTAURANT USE. AMMETERS, 
er MILLIAMMETERS, 


ORDERS FILLED THROUGH ANY 


Ground Detectors and 
RELIABLE COMMISSION HOUSE. kf ee hehe 


Circuit Testers, 
Ohmmeters, 


ACME PEA SHELLER C0, Portable Galvanometers. 


Our Portable Instruments are recognized as THE STANDARD the world 


. over. THE SEMI-PORTABLE LABORATORY STANDARDS ave still better. 
mr 140 Washington St., New York Our STATION VOLTMETERS and AMMETERS are unsurpassed in point of 
) | U.. 8.0 Ae extreme accuracy and lowest consumption of energy. 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Marine and 
Stationary 


Gas and Gasoline 
NONE BETTER on the e MARKET. 
We pack in1 doz., 2 uuz. auu 5 doz. boxes, tuitaple to 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one Orders filled through any responsible 


of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. Commission House. 


AL YACHT AND L MANUFACTURED BY 
ae Ae On tropical ee ilgs CEQ. A. NMiOSS, 7 NEW YOR K. 
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S56 = THE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Simple. Effective. 
Economical. No:seless. 


Novel in construction. As 


e.sily installed as an Electric 
Fan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $10 00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MEG. CO., 


a 121 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


SS alll In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us. 


Triumpa 
Exhaust Fan— 


Will move more hot air, 
steam, dust, moisture, 
etc., than any other Fan. 

Most Durable. 
Lightest Running 


Triumph Water 
Blow Fan— 


The only successful 
Water Blow Fan, 
Flies have no use for them. 


We manufacture Fans of 


all kinds 
WATER MOTORS, Ceiling Fars for List rice 
ETC. Belt Power. tO : 


:, $10.00 
Electric Ceiling and Desk Fans, Triumph Water Counter and Floor Columa Fans. 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY & MFG. CO. 


Cable Address: ** BUCK.” Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Automatic Cleaning Machines for Starch 
Work, Cooling Machines for Chocolates, 
Refrigerating Machinery. 


Prices quoted for all kinds of Improved Confectioners’ Machinery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Builders of Improved 
Refrigerating and Ice- 
Making Machinery 
For Breweries, Packing Houses, 


Cold Storage Houses, Hotels, Passenger 
Steamers and Ice Plants. 


U.S. A. 


Where nothing else will grow, plant 


SACALINE, 


Gs WN THE NEW FORAGE PLANT FOR 
\) HORSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Produces 90 TO 180 TONS OF FODDER PER 
ACRE in ore year when established. Endures 
severest drought with impunity. Grows on 
~ poorest wuste lands. Requires no plowing be- 
fore planting. Thrives where no other plant 
willgrow. ONCE PLANTED STANDS FOREVER. 
S emsand leaves, green or dry, eagerly eaten 
hy horses, cows, sheep or pigs. Cattle can not 


wr and for toha co. Endorsed by highest author- 
solely ities and 25 journals. Catalogues free. ROOTS 
("=> ASXAN AND SEED solid through commission houses by 


A. BLANC & co. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


for Water Works. Gas Works. R.R.Culverts, eve 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U. S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Capacity, 250 tons per day. 


THE CHAMBERLIN 


Screw Stump Puller, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C?° 
: OLEAN, N.Y,U.S A 


IMPROVED 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 
place to another. 


“Write for full particulars and prices. 


THE HIGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
Writing always AWARDED TO THE 
in sight =>) 


~om—. f2g- Munson Typewriter No. |}. 
Sie, aes 


aca NH ae © The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 


Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full description and 


particulars. Mention this paper. 


PaTTTNTETaY VE on 


CORLISS ENGINES, BOILERS, 


HEATERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


< ee THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS, 


Special North American House, 


442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. 


Introduction and Propaganda of New Articles in the 
Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 

Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 
Newspapers of the above countries. 


INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE 
CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING, co. 


ALLEGHENY, PA., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the Barrett Patent 
Automatic-Lowering 


© Compound Lever and 
Track Jack, 


For Railroads and General Lifting Purposes. 
Adopted by the Roadmasters’ Association of 
America. Other Jacks have merits, but not one 
of them unites the advantages possessed by the § 


Barrett Patent Jacks. 


No. 2 Automatic Lowering. 


No.1 Trip. 


240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 
case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 


oak case, 19 lbs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 


6 inches; depth, 11 inches. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


ES. CEC OLN, 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “ Columbia’ Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 


HARTSHORN’S 
ARE ST 
THE 
ON BEWARE 
Tce aris IMITATIONS 
A Spring Roller for Blinds (or."or nde attachments. Like all 
standard first-class articles, they have been subject to poor imitations, but satisfaction 


will be found with the genuine article only. Ail the regular manufacture have the 
name otf STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on every label. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


STEWART HARTSHORN C0O.,486 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


shade de Rollet 
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LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
W. A. CROOK & BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


117 Poinier Street, Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 
Salesroom : 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


LOGAN, SWIFT & BRIGHAM 
ENVELOPE Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
U. 8. A, 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


=aaz Elvelopes. 


MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 
Christiania, Norway. EVAN LEIGH & SON, 


{9 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. | Commission Merchants, 
Freight and Insurance Agents. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
Machi _ lothing, B ins, Spindles, Fl , Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS achinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spin es Flyers ang seyeuers ickers 
COLLECTED Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 


Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


° Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange 


Nleamd Riding: Grallery. 


Twenty-four galloping horses 
(twelve p-irs)—each borse has an 


casy galloping wotion—four chir- 

iots, with seating capacity for UM woah. SIGN AND PRICE MARKERS 
fifty-six persons. Easily tukendown 
and transported on cars or wagons. 
Three mencan take it down in two 
hours. Each piece numb-red. Cost 
of complete Galler), $2,200, net 
cash. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This includes portable engine, 
automatic organ, image, tents, 
poles, ete., complete. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode 


are the best, most complete and cheapest outfits for Busi- 
ness men to make their own Show and Price Cards, to 
print Shelf Labels, mark Boxes, Barrels, etc., ete. There 
isin fact no business where they cannot be used to ad- 
vantage. Newspapers are using them for their Bulletin 
Boards, Ministers for Church Notices, Theatres for An- 
nouncements, Restaurants for Bills of Fare, ete. Their 
price in comparison to their usefulness amounts to al- 
most nothing; it saves the cost of Sign Painters and Ticket 
Writers. A Boy can do all the lettering required in the 
largest Department Store. They last a lifetime 
and can be used for every language. We have 
50 DIFFERENT STYLES 
to select from in sizes from 1-2 to 4-inch 
letters. Goods can be had through any 
commission house or sent by Parcel Post. 
For Catalogues, etc., address 


The Fulton Stamp Works, 


22 Beekman St., New York. 


ANOCOAOUOAO STN AATA AAAI 
Tn 


———— 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, | E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Brussels, Rue de ta Blanchesserie 18. SS SS a ee ee 


usecase ee The Steam Merry-go-round .”°.money-maker. 


Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 
chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, P.iccs, ctc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Branch Houses: 1 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,"°518.0"° 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe-Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge fetter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Iron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., MANSFIELD, OH10, 


S.A. 


PURE WHITE BEESWAX. 
0 2 OSB 
IN CASES OF 54 LBS. 


P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, Incorroraten, | "ilszst niente 


In 1-0z. cakes in 2-lb. parcels. 


Etc., Etec. Julian Sole Rounder. Union Twin Edge Setter, Globe Heel eae 


Plain blocks of 7 1-2 lbs. in cases of 250 Ibs. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. White Wax.—Plain round cakes in 2-lb. 
Manufacturers of parcels in cases of 72 lbs. 


PLUG TOBA CCO FOR EXPORT. W.H. BOWDLEAR &CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Cable Address—‘‘ Bowdlear, Boston.” 


THE AMERICAN 


EX PORTER. 


THE DART 


i Marking Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of the 


“DART” 


MARKING MACHINE 


For Addressing 
Boxes, Packages, Etc. 
. MININSAG F For Printing 
a | Ee a) ji Show Cards, Price Tickets, Etc. 
Sv 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Well Drilling Machinery, 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 


Successors to the Empire Well Auger Co., 
ITHACA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Mounted and on Sills, for deep or shallow wells, 
with steam or horse power. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Address 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Nwweconp.nrD -+ 


THRE BROCKTON LAST CO. 


BROCKTON, MASS, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Fine Shoe Lasts. 
CLOSED 
OPEN 


Makers of the Celebrated Patent Hinge Lasts, outlined by above cut. Weare makinga 
specialty ot Fine Shoe Lasts, men’s and women's, for the foreign trade. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for full particulars and prices. 


OUR LATEST PRODUCT. WE WANT FOREIGN AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL 
CRANDALL 
TYPEWRITER 


SIMPLE, RAPID, DURABLE. 


Send for catalogue. Export discount to foreign 
importers. F. O. B. New York. Orders accepted 
through reliable commission houses. Mail copy of 
order direct to us. Direct orders must be accom- 
panied by cash. 


CRANDALL MACHINE CO. 


GROTON, N.Y., U.S.A. 


—o\JNRIVALLED 


YATT: See at fl 


2— BILLIARD AND POOL BAILS. 
ARE NOT AFFECTED BY TEMPERATURE OR CLIMATE. 


ALBANY BILLIARD BALL CO., Albany, New York, U. S. A. 


THE BONZOLINE MANUFACTURING CO., Limited, 
3-4 Queen St., London, E. C., England. 


The best machine for 
export on the market. 


Different languages 
written with one ma- 
chine by changing the 
type cylinder. 


The whole page of 
print always in sight. 


Weight, 17 lbs. 
New York Office, - 


Price, $75.00. 
353 Breadway. 


lOO) 


DEDERICK’S «OLDEST? 
MANUFACTORY OF — 


A / HOISTING AN> MINING 
Iiy-,P, 
R ent 


mo —— 
ALL STEEL AND IRON. 


ota Za 
DEDERICK &CO1) 
ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. | 


Our furniture is far 
superior to anything 
of the kind ever of- 
fered. We manufac- 
ture Camp Beds, Cots, 
Bathtubs and Chairs 
in great variety. Our 
entire line folds com- 
: pactly. We can rep- 
resent here only our 
Camp Bed which is a 
marvel of skill in 
strength, portability 
and comfort. Wecan 
publish prices of but 
a few articles here. 
Send us a sample 
order and write for 
freecatalogue with prices of our entireline. Order through any reliable commission house. 

Net Export P ices, F. 0. B. Cars New York. Freights prepaid, goods packed as desired. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis., U. 8. A. 


4in. X Siw. X_3eFT. LONG 


Folding Camp Beds, - $21.00 per doz. Folding Camp Stool, - $ 3.50 per doz. 
Ke “Table, - Paley ie | Bathtub, Adult, - %5.00 << 
se «Chair, 12.00 a se Infant, : 37.50 & 


Look for our advertisement of Bathtubs in this space next month. 


RAWHIDE LACE LEATHER. 


08 
a wUz. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. SAEGER, 


Men’s Right and Left, 
7 to 12; 


Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com. 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Com- 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet“ B ”’ on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


IMPROVED LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 


Descriptive = 
Catalogue on 
application. 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. : 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
mission houses will 
please send dupli- 
y cate of order to our 
address. 


The Watkins ‘‘Style A’? Washer. 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


The *‘ Sinclair’? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


Cable Address ‘* WASHING.” 123 & 125 Liberty St., New York, U.S. A. 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866. U.S.A. 
F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Machinery and Tools for Hardware 
and Bicycle Manufactures. 
Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting. butt, Milling and Drilling Machinery; 


Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; 
; Straighteners of all sizes constantly on hand, 


“QUIQOV SUOATY 


a SPECIALTIES: 

| = Automatic Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
a Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. 

SiS“ Orders filled through Commission Houses. _Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue No. 70 on application, 


at el 
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A. D. COOK, SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


Picton enas 926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 
IMPROVED Manufacturers and Exporters 


Tube Well : 


Wheel and Drag 
Supplies. SCRAPERS 
Cook’s Patent Tube Well >, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No, 3 sent on application. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone. 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 


is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability. It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine | _! \ Sus 
PUMPS WATER BY hte POWER. Ss P. A. WEBSTER, - Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S.A. 


PURE Water delivered, using IMPURE as Power. 
WATER WORKS AND IRRIGATION a Specialty. Efficient 


a \ = pecnvien of Low Water Heads. Send conditions for Guaranteed ; 
“NGS RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., New York, THE HASKER & MARGUSE MFG. CO. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


ALL 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ““nacuines.| Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for sa les, prices and ci le f Keatinge’s Type Cl i Brush. Large discount to the 2 
eae ieee Fa Sirvules. of Heating te eared ane Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
THE S. T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 


A SPECIALTY. 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND., U. S. A. 


SLOT “2 AUTOMATIC vein ivestnen: 
best-paying investmen! 
you can possibly make for 

MACHINES your money, write to us for 

C= further particulars, as there 
is no business you could engage in which equals it and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERGER MFG. CQ.,. 11S. WaterSt.. Chicago, Hl., U.S.A. 


Correspondence solicited. Tin Tobacco Tags. 


LIVE 100 YEARS °°""scit ““*" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, III.,U.S.A. 


Nos. 18 anno 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 
Send for Catalogue. 


163 Washington St. 


ELEVATING 
a CONVEYING 


MACHINERY. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY, 


Wire Cable 


FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


For long and 

short distance 

conveying. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


Roller, Steel and Special Chains 
Conveyors, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


’ as _ & +8 
PUMPS OF EVERY =<7=e= : 708 Fisher Building, 
DESCRIPTION - = CHICAGO, ILL. 


London, England, 159 Queen Victoria St. New York, 116 Liberty St. Mexico City, Palma No. 2. 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


are made in all the popular calibres, such 
For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. as 22, 382, 38, 44, 45 and the modern smal 
bore 25 and 30 calibre smokeless. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
COTTON SEED OIL MILL We make various sizes, ot 
» capacity from 5 to150ton of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 


and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- —THE— 
anteeing capacity. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE co. |MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


it_______ — ———- ——_— — 


The 44 is in cur Model 1894. 
Made in all Lengths and Styles. 
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Ree HIDEIABD: 
ene Union Cut Soles. 


WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. 


Only Award for Cut Soles. Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition. 
Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence soliciied. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE [MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 50-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A child 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


2S 1522S BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S. A. 


L. E. STEINMANN, 2! state st. New York 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


PLANTS, SEEDS anp BULBS. 


501 & 503 WesT 13TH Sr., 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


a Mi 


2 Purchasing and Selling Agents 
2 for the Trade. 

Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
ABC ‘Code used 


= “BETTER THAN A COW.” 
| Red Cross Brand Condensed Milk. 


A perfect quality which by a new scientific process of preservation remains 
Al] fluid in any climate. Three times the value of fresh milk, highly nutritious for 
\ii infants, children and invalids requiring a concentrated food. Makes bone, 
| sinew and muscle, and is suitable for all household purposes. Order through 
Sussl eXporters or commission firms of the United States. Send for catalogue. 
Price, $4.25 per case of 48 one-pound tins, free on board vessel New York. 


- MOHAWK CONDENSED MILK CO., . Rochester, N. Y.U.S. A. 


We wish to appoint a First-Rate House as Agents 


TO DISTRIBUTE 
SAUER’ 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
Popular prices and highest grade. 


AND BAKING POWDER 
Two Gold Medals, 
THE C.F. SAUER CO., Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 


BECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


Us-C.S. Ossorne aC os 
x > STANDARD< * 
S avple 8 AARNESS Tools. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made, 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 
Order through any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine 


Has no equal for Shops, Factories, Dynamos, Hoisting, Pumping, 
Mills, Boats, Printing Offices, Tractions, Road Wagons. 


Built in sizes from 2 to 50 Horse Power. 


THE PROUTY CO., 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Fancy Goods, Toys, Novelties. 
A. LO FORTE & LEEDS, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters and Commission, 17 Warren St., New York, U.S.A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of ‘‘LATEST GOOD THINGS,”’ issued every 3 months, Free. 
WE HANDLE NOTHING BUT RAPID-SELLING ARTICLES. 


TEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's | preparoa, Eepectatly for 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


Export. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


WA: JONES FoUNDRYs MACHINE 


53-59. So. JEFFERSON ST CMCAGO: 


Steam Riding Gallery 


and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall machine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houscs. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superion Tone, Easy to 
Play, Neck cannot bend, Pa'ent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment. 


Finest Instruments Made. Prices Reasonable. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, 0.,U S.A. 


Tobacco Expressly for Export. 


PIG and TWwisT. 


JOHN H. MACLIN & SON., Manuracturers, 


PETERSBURG, VA., U. S. A. Correspondence solicited. 


CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be | Meta!. 


Any Harmonious Arrargement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order thr ough any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 
L EV E R aeaa 


ADVANCE corti: 


A MODERN MACHINE AT MINIMUM PRICE. 
Prices F. 0. B. New York. ° Discount 25 per cent. 
16-inch, ....%50.00 22}-inch, ..& 90.00 30-inch, ....6165.00 
19-inch, .... 65.00 25 -inch,.. 110.00 33-inch, ... 200.00 


Write for Circulars 


Presses, Printing Machinery, Etc. Sole Manf’rs, . CHICAGO, U.S. As 


No excuse for smoking 
FOUL PIPES. 


Patent Nicotine Absorbent and 
Ventilated Tohacco Pipe 


ill render Gronins a Bean, enjoyment. 
Try itand you will become convinced. See notice in THE 
AMERICAN Exporter, August, 1897. Manufactured only by 


"HE HARVEY & WATTS CO., - Station E., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
llustrated Circulars ‘‘A E”’ on application. And No. 275 Canal Street, New York, U.S.A. 


NO MORE “POISON IN THE BOWL.” 


The ‘‘ Mallinckrodt ”’ 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 
Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.........000. 000 ePEE doz. $2 00 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.. OS 175 
Children’ S, 6-10; Infants’, BSc csepodaMeouce a 1,50 

Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each Write for oe 
vort discount and termsto JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U S. 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots. 
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THE H. D. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


TRADEMARK. 


TRADEMARK. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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STAR DRILLING MACHINE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: Use ‘‘A. B. C. Code, 4th Edition,’’ 
‘¢ STARDRILL.”’’ or ‘‘Universal Code of Lieber.’’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ortable Drilling Machines 


FOR DRILLING FOR 


OIL, GAS, WATER AND MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 


Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250 to 2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools. Has neither Springs nor Cog Gearing. 
The simplest and Best Machine in the World. 


We have had a practical experience of more than thirty years as practical drillers in the 
Pennsylvania oil fields and elsewhere. Some of the deepest wells in the State of Ohio were 
drilled with the Star Drilling Machine. For drilling 


WATER, OIL, GAS!AND MINERAL TEST WELLS 


our machines are complete in every detail. Every machine has our patent Spudding Attach- 
ment, which can be operated without making any changes in the machine. Our Pipe Driving 
Outfit has no equal. Every machine has complete equipment of Drilling, Sand Pump and 
Smithing Tools. 


THE “STAR” IS THE BEST. 


We confidently assert that we manufacture the BEST Portable Drilling Machine on the market, 
and we are willing to support this assertion by an actual working test. Following are a few 
testimonials from users of the Star Drilling Machines. We have hundreds of letters equally 
strong: 


KENT, Ohio. 
The STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co., Akron, O. 
Gentlemen—A bout one year ago I bought a No. 0 Star Dril- 
ling Machine and I am well pleased with it. I have used 
other rigs, both rod and rope machines, but will say the Star 
beats them all for speed of drilling, durability, convenience 
and everything required of a drilling machine. I would 
cheerfully recommend the Star to all who are in need of a 
drilling machine. SYLVESTER RHODES. 


OKLAHOMA Crry, I. T. 
The STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co., Akron, O. 

Gentlemen—I bought one of your machines and think it is 
the best machine I ever saw, and the most simple. I have 
owned 15 or 16 machines in my time of other makes, but 
think the Star is the best machine for the work required. 

GEORGE AUSTIN. 


HUBBARD, Ohio. 
The STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co., Akron, O. 
Gentlemen—The Star Drilling Machine which I bought of 
you in March, ’88, has given entire satisfaction. I can drill 
with it from 20 to 30 feet per day in hard rock, and have drill- 
ed as high as 44 feet in eight hours in rock. You are at 
liberty to use this as you choose, and refer to me at any time 
for further recommendations, as I know the machines are 
all you claim for them. Yours, THOS. R. MOORE. 


Agi! 


MINERVA, Stark Co., Ohio. 
The STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co., Akron, O. 
Gentlemen—The machine we bought of you is doing well. 
We will recommend the Star Drilling Machine to all who 
=H0 | \= wish to get arig. In the two years we have had our Star 
Stun LE Machine it has only cost us $1.40 for repairs. We recommend 
= the Star for deep drilling. Yours respectfully, 
WEAVER & KIBLER. 


No. 2 Machine Ready for Work. Drills with Cable and Solid Tools. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York City, N. Y., or write 
to us direct. With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


@ Also Manufacturers of Drilling and Fishing Tools. “@q 
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DESKS! DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


buys this desk 
19.75 exactly as il- 
lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE “A.” 

is 48 inches long, 30 inches 


wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 
quarter-sawed oak front, 5 as illustrated. It is 


NO. P. 301, ‘*A.’’ closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 

$4 buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches LETTER FILES in right ped- white oak and is supplied with LET- 

5.00 wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed estal under lock and key. TER FILES and large drawer in right 

TER FILES. Pcs isc ates oA OP eae. 00 Seyig Bt aoe. erie PET: This desk has been A GREAT pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
72 inches long, style “A $49.00, Style ‘“B” or “C,”i$45.00. SELLER, wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A.’’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216 ‘ Cc.” 
; illustrated. It is 60 inches ; 
, long, 33 inches wide, 52)! $ buys this desk exactly as illus- 
inches high. Itis an extra fine desk, made lI 60 " is 50 inches 1 30 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE e apie ae tend nchesslong, 


NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A.”’ 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right ee noe menos tab elt ; Fees ; 
swing pedestal. has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 55 
60 inches long, style “A,” $43.50, Style “B” or “C,”? $11.60. ° inches long, 82 inches wide, 51inches high. It 


is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 
or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
pedestal. 
50 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $32.50. Style ‘‘B” or ‘ C,’’ $27.50. 
55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $35 00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘ C,’’ $30.00. 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B” or “C,”’ $82.50. 


Style “B” or ‘C,” $40.00 


NOTE.—Style “‘A” has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. 
Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’’ provides com- 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C”’ has drawers in left 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 
ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
‘mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 
our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our ‘‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Frep Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. ~ Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” OIL POEISH; 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Lottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“SUPERB” PATENT 


LEA THER* POLISH: 


GUET EDGE: || 
BLACKEST COLOR'||| 


FINESCE*GURABLE 
poy LUSTRE” 
‘ cj 


without injury to the leather. 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


OUR “STAR” COMBINATION 


package contains a 2-0z. bottle of russet leather cleaner and § 
asmall decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste. fy 
The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste add 
a bright, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, § 
$8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 


for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproo 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produc 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you wil 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Price per gross, i 
our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 


GLOSS 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. 

Also Manufacturers of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, ete. ‘‘ ELITE’? Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 


Jlscteatnd - 


WATER WHEELS , agi 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES he 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feet to 2000 Feet, |i 


yi ‘ 


td 
WHITTEMORE BROS c9II| | 
7BOSTON,MASS.U.S.A:#||| |! 


Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
* market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


——— 
il 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


English or Spanish 


Catalogue ** F” gratis on application. 
Address, 


French or German. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY M'F’G CO, 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, l5e. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings. 
80c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. Hess doz.; Novelty Pin Clip. 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BBC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Boar 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
per doz.; Standard Pen Rack, $1.75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina- 
tion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic. Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Ves 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 yen doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1.25 and $175 per doz.; The Masticator,s $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


PHILADELPHIA. JERSEY CITY. 


222 & 230 WEST 5, 


NEW YORK. 


All Classes of Copper Work 
for Heavy Pressure. 


Triple Expansion Joint. 
= =D) 


Sugar Pan Coils. 


Double Expansion Joint 


Reilly’s Improved Sugar 
Evaporator, 


O'lllliir 


Heater Coils. 


Single Expansion Joint. 


Defecator. 
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ILLINUIS CUTLERY GUTS!| THE HAZELTON on rorour: 


eee S 


—= See See 
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No. 100. CRESCENT KNIFE SET. 
Wire handles; nickel plated; each set in 
carton, One dozen sets in labeled paper 
box. 


CUTS! 


0. K. BREAD KNIFE. 
Wood handle; each knife wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper; % dozen in labeled paper 
box. 


Gur Wave-Edge Knives will cut hot or cold 
Bread or Cake without crumbline, 


BEST in the ~ 
World. 


Polished beech handle. 


FAMOUS PARING KNIFE. 
One dozen in a box. 


PAT. AUG.15.1893 


Combined ae 
Grater and —— 
Slaw Cutter, 


The only one. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 


IBETNOIS CU TEERY. 
iS LOO AAaaT Ae SlONmiat 


One dozen in box. 


SS= 
WL 


Up-to-dute System. 
"SI ting youaty 27qv2..0g fo saplizs puw 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
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so 


When in need of a Flouring Mill Rolier or French Burr System write to us for | 


prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Fiour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


NE 
High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILER, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 


SINGLE BOILERS or 
COMPACT BATTERIES. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazeltcn or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


oo 


Send for our new book, 


THE HAZELTON BOILER Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Established 1884. Incorporated 1888. 


Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


General ffice: 716 EAST 13tn STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘* PAILA,” New York. Use *A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.’ 


0. B. STILLMAN, Agent, 


HAVANA, CUBA. 
2 artado 898, 


CHEAP | 
PRINTING.| 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, ete., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, ete., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 


58 William Street. ercaderes. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine 
knives, $12.00. 


with 24-inch steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
ete. Write to our factory near New 
York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889. 


The Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Strictly High-Grade 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Our product surpasses all others in mainte- 
nance of candle power and uniformity in consump- 
tion of energy. Owing to the high maintenance 
of candle power we specially request users to order 
lamps up to the maximum voltage at which they 
are to be operated. As the lamps do not grow yel- 
low with age, they should not be operated 
at an excessive voltage. 

We manufacture in all voltages ranging 
from 45 to 145 and from 200 to 250 volts. 


Write direct to factory for catalogue, price list and \ = 
other information. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, a = = 
THE COLUMBIA INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. Se 
Havemeyer Building. SS —__ 
SAN FRANCISCO: vv 
The above cut shows exact size of our regular PAUL SEILER ELECTRICAL WORKS. The above cut shows exact size of our round 
Standard Lamp. Mention this paper. Bulb Lamb for decorative lighting 


In correspondence with us relative to prices please state the candle.power and voltage of lamps desired and the style of socket they are intended to fit. 


bru? QUEEN, —. The Champion 


i Heater._. 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS 
AND DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water 
for bath in 1O minutes 
with one foot of gas 


G—Inside combustion chamber. 
H—Outside combustion chamber. 
I—Union gas connection. 
J—Union water connection. 


K—Outlet. 
L—Inside water chamber. 
M—Outside water chamber. 


SS = per minute. 
OAK, CHERRY OR BIRCH. 3 The most simple, efficient and 
hye ; Z ¢ economical Heater ever offered, 
Natural Wood Finish Outside, Nickel Overflow, Strainer, Plug and Coupling. so soo and at the lowest price. The 
rice ee 416 Fuller Cock, 83g Centers unless otherwise ordered. Rim to ee Sas a gas and products of combustion 
match Tub. BE eoS es are entirely separate fro 
DIMENSIONS. a - 3 water, ahin ie oo 
Length Outside Rim........... 4 feet 6 inches, 5 feet, 5 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet. |) Jtd J and sweet. 
Width Outside: Rim 22... .:.«.caels sents serstmasis sousrsvertoen omrateerere sete tne 28 inches. 
Depth; Inside ss7./ dasces ceouace! cso Rana ee 1714 inches. LIST PRICE. 
Height from Woon ses so. acas accent eases Geet Ser re 2344 inches. Copper, including shelf 
and brack 
LIST PRICE. gis te 
CoppER 12 Oz. 14 Oz. 16 Oz. Nickel, including shelf 
No. 238—4 feet 6 inches............... 29 OOk sre ore eens $3100 2 Scere <n $33.00 . and brackets. $30.00 
INOW 240 Deeb eras -torereistere eoieloreretenn eres 50100 en eer Bee ems oooone 34 00 int Ih x =i 
No. 242—5 feet 6inches................ 81100... So UO A as 35 00 | l i a These prices are net, F. 0. B. 
IND, 244-6 feet. ca beter ence eee 88'00.2 3. siento B5.00-6 gi co 3700 EE hil il Hil Sat New York. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 


With outside connected Waste and Overflow add $1.50 to list. 
With Nickel Plated Legs add $4.00 to list. 


Boxing extra at cost. 


Liberal Discounts quoted on 
application. 


INTERIOR VIEW. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., warren, ohio, U. s. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patronsalike. It cannot, for this reason, and it 
does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised init or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THEA MERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recommend- 
ing goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer and not for 
another producing wares equally meritorious would be manifestlyunfair. We 
therefore recommend our readers to carefully examine its advertising pages, 
which are filled with the announcements of many of the best manufacturing 
concerns in their respective lines. What our advertisers say therein affords 
highy interesting, instructive and profitable reading, especially for merchants 
and importers who desire to obtain all that is latest and best in the line of man- 
ufactured goods. wo 

We will send THE AMERICAN EXPORTER regularly, free of charge, to any 
merchant who will send us thenames and addresses of twenty-five good concerns 
importing or likely to import American goods, specifying the class of goods in 
which they deal. 

we 

Inquiries concerning goods advertised in this paper should be addressed 
direct to the advertisers themselves, or, if readers prefer to order through their 
American buying agents, the name of the firm supplying the desired article 
should be carefully specified. Orders should, as a rule, be sent to experienced 
und reliable export commission merchants for execution. 

We shall be pleased to send to foreign buyers not having buying agents in 
New York the names and addresses of reputable concerns best qualified to serve 
them, provided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods 
they are most likely to require. 


1897. 


Ge year just closed will ever be memorable as marking the first 

general recognition, both at home and abroad, of the great 
and permanent importance of American export trade. Heretofore 
American manufacturers have found that it required their utmost 
energies to keep up with the amazingly rapid expansion of the do- 
mestic demand, and, except in a comparatively few instances, have 
been inclined to disregard the possibility of winning foreign 
markets. The zeal with which railways, both steam and electric, 
have been projected in every direction, the almost magic swiftness 
with which cities, and even populous States, have sprung up where 
a few years ago the buffalo and the Indian roamed undisturbed, 
have kept every form of industrial energy employed to its utmost 
capacity. A limit to all this was, however, inevitable, and owing to 
the enormous development of labor-saving machinery, has been 
reached far sooner than would otherwise have been the case. Con- 
sequently, the vast establishments created primarily to supply this 
home market, that has for so many years been growing ata rate 
faster than they could keep up with, at last find that they can 
not only supply the domestic demand, but produce a surplus, in- 
creasing in magnitude every year for the wider markets of the 
world at large. 

Coincident with this discovery, and due in part, it is probable, 
to the resulting energy of American firms in pushing their goods 
abroad, there has been a notable recognition throughout the world 
of the fact that America is no longer to be regarded as an exporter 
of agricultural products merely, but as a producer of the first im- 
p rtance of a thousand forms of manufactures in universal demand, 
and, more than this, that in many lines the American products are 
superior to any heretofore placed upon the world’s markets. 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, as well as the rest of the two 
Americas, have been ordering in consequence American locomo- 


tives, electric motors and supplies, steel rails, bridges, bicycles, 
tools, farming implements and machinery, labor-saving machinery of 
a hundred kinds, and thousands of manufactured articles as never 
before. ‘ 

All this is not a sudden growth, however, but the result of 
forces steadily at work for many years. ‘The significance of 1897 is 
not that America’s exports began in that year, but that then, as 
never before, their importance became recognized—recognized by 
American manufacturers as necessary to the fullest success of their 
business, recognized by foreign buyers as necessary to the best 
development of their resources, the best equipment of their indus- 
trial plants, the cheapest and most attractive stocking of their ware- 


houses. 
In view of this great and exceptional importance of 1897 in 


the annals of American export trade, this number of Tue AmMrERIcaN 
ExprostTsR contains several articles on the exports for that year in 
some of the more important lines of industrial activity in this 
country. Space does not permit us to present as many industries in 
this manner as we should like to, and it may be that in subsequent 
issues we shall give the results of the progress in other directions. 
We believe that our readers will find the comparative tables given 
of value as well as interesting, and the reasons given for the success 
attained in each case worthy of careful study. 


NO ‘“‘TRANSOCEANIC DANGER.”’ 


N OW that the echoes awakened by the famous speech of Count 

Goluchowski, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
the Hungarian Delegates have nearly died away, it may be possible 
for business men to get a clearer idea as to what the Austrian 
statesman meant, and also to judge for themselves whether or not 
his position is sound. It will be well in the first place to recall the 
concluding and significant portion of the speech : 

‘‘ A turning point has been reached in European development which calls 
for the unremitting attention of the Government The great problems of 
material welfare, which have become more pressing every year, are no longer a 
matter of she future, but require to be taken in hand at once. The destructive 
competition with transoc anic countries, which has partly to be carried on at 
present, and is partly to be expected in the immediate future, requires prompt 
and thorough counteracting measures if the vital interests of the people of 
Europe are not to be gravely compromised. We must fight shoulder to shoul- 
der against the common danger, and must arm ourselves for the struggle with 
all the means at our disposal. Just as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were absorbed by religious wars, the eighteenth century was distinguished by 
the triumph oi liberal ideas, and our own by the appearance of the nationality 
questions, in like manner the twentieth century will be for Europe a period 
marked by the struggle for existence in the politico-commercial sphere. 
European natio: s must close their ranks, in order successfully to defend their 
existence. May this be realized everywhere, and may the epoch of peaceful 
development we now confidently anticipate be employed in collecting-our 
strength and devoting ourselves chiefly to this end.” 

With few exceptions the press, both in Europe and America, 
agree that this passage refers to America. The //andelsblad, Am- 
sterdam, regards it as clear “that this is an economic declaration of 
war against the United States.” The /ndependence Belge, Brussels, 
one of the ablest papers in Northern Europe in its treatment of 
foreign news, not only holds this view, but adds that Austria must 
have sounded the other members of the triple alliance before utter- 
ing a threat against the United States. The majority of the German 
and English papers also see a political significance in the speech. 

We have devoted considerable space to Count Goluchowski’s 
remarkable utterance because it appears to us that it, as well as much 
of the discussion that it provoked, is based upon a grave misappre- 
hension of the attitude of America toward Europe, and the nature 
of the economic problems involved. The distinguished Austrian, in 
the first place, finds that American competition is ‘“ destructive,” 
likely to “gravely compromise the vital interests of the people of 
Europe.” He then proposes as the remedy a vast commercial war, 
a sort of twentieth-century crusade against the common foe. It 
will be worth while for every business man who has dealings with 
America, or who engages in international commerce generally, to 
decide exactly what he thinks of these two propositions. 

That the competition of the United States, and to an equal 
degree that of India, Australia and Russia, is bearing hard upon 
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the agrarian classes of Central Europe we do not doubt. But a re- 
adjustment here was inevitable. The day of small farms worked 
with old-fashioned hand tools and archaic machinery is hopelessly 
past in Austria, as everywhere else in the world. But while Amer- 
ica has largely brought this about, she has also brought to the 
European agriculturists the means of their salvation. With the 
best modern machinery and the most approved methods the land- 
owners can certainly hold their own with a competition handicapped 
by 5,000-mile transportation charges. 

The very progress of civilization is bringing about a funda- 
mental change in the relation between agriculture and other industries 
that, while undoubtedly working temporary hardship to many indi- 
vidual agriculturists, is certainly to the great ultimate advantage of 
all alike. In every civilized country in the world labor is drifting 
steadily from the country to the towns, from agricultural to indus- 
trial or commercial pursuits. This is not because the world has 
less need of the product of the farms. On the contrary, it never 
lived as well as now. It is because the progress of invention, the 
advance in methods, the improvements in transportation facilities, 
that make the present century notable, have all combined to reduce 
the cost of production in agriculture, and to set free vast quantities 
of labor formerly required to produce or procure the world’s daily 
food. This free labor is quickly absorbed in the busy towns, and 
finds employment supplying demands that but for the general in- 
crease of prosperity never could exist. A thousand things are 
necessities to-day, even in the laborer’s house, that were undreamed 
of when it took all the world’s time to get enough to eat and drink 
and wear. 

The governments of Europe might as well consecrate the 
twentieth century to a united effort to make water run up hill as to 
combine in resistance to this decline of agriculture, as compared to 
other pursuits, for it is the result of forces as powerful and sure as 
gravitation. 

American competition has recently entered the European mar- 
ket for machinery and manufactured products, possibly to the tem- 
porary discomfiture of a local manufacturer here and there. But 
certainly the European goveruments should be the last to protest 
because their manufacturers are equipping their shops with modern 
labor-saving machinery, or are adopting tools of improved types or 
finer finish. Their equipments once complete these manufacturers 
can snap their fingers at foreign competition. In certain lines it 
may be found that we have a permanent advantage, both as regards 
price and quality. It does not necessarily follow that the loss of 
trade in these lines will be a national misfortune. If an Ameri- 
ean firm can build a bridge across the Danube cheaper than any 
Austrian firm can build it the whole Austrian people gain in taxes 
saved, while the local firms are perfectly free to improve their 
plants so as to compete successfully another time. 

Thus far we have been speaking of simple and natural means 
of meeting competition, without resorting to the clumsy expedient 
of commercial war. There is nothing necessarily “destructive” 
about American competition ; on the contrary, “transoceanic” in- 
ventions are as completely at the service of the European agricul- 
turist or manufacturer as of the American. If it appears to the 
statesmen of any country that the imposition of a tariff will foster 
the growth of some industry, for the success of which domestic 
conditions are favorable, the United States should be the last to 
protest. But we fail to see the slightest possibility of advantage to 
any party in a mere tariff war. In such a contest each country 
refuses the good things of the other because it can only produce 
them more expensively itself. So far from being, as Count Golu- 
chowski pictures it, a logical step of progress from the develop- 
ment of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries this would be a return to the policies of the fifteenth. 

We believe that the twentieth century has better things in 
store for both Europe and America than such a miserable contest. 
The present century has seen one great continent almost completely 
reclaimed and developed. To Europe, where the arts of civilization 
have been engaged for centuries in reducing natural forces to the 
service of man, must now be added North America, where the 


energy and intelligence of a population drawn from every nation in 
Europe, aided by labor-saving inventions such as the world never 
saw before, have conquered an area ten times as vast in a tenth as 
many centuries. Already a thin fringe of civilization surrounds 
Africa. Australia, South America, and even Russia, but partially 
developed, reveals far greater possibilities for the future, while Asia 
appears to be on the brink of an awakening that will bring its 
enormous natural resources as never before into the service of man- 
kind. 

In this vast field there is room enough for all, work and riches 
enough forall. need of all. Europe will welcome the experience and 
inventive intelligence of Americans in solving problems similar to 
those that confronted them in their own land in these widely scattered 
fields. America will welcome European capital and commercial 
organization. Each can bring elements of strength to the common 
stock. We believe that the twentieth century will be an epoch of 
commercial and industrial development of the magnitude of which 
we of this day can hardly have a conception. The world is on the 
threshold of discoveries and inventions of far-reaching importance, 
even as it is on the borderland of regions teeming with natural 
resources all but untouched. 

In this great work there should be, and we believe there will 
be, no room for national jealousies or differences. Europe has no 
grounds for hostility toward America, no reason to “form shoulder 
to shoulder” against America. As commerce broadens it tends 
inevitably to bring about clearer understandings and wider sym- 
pathies. As the business men of Europe and America come to 
know one another better, and to join forces to obtain mutual benefits 
in distant lands, it will become the study of statesmen not to devise 
measures of commercial war, but to secure for all the fullest benefit 
from universal peace. 


THE GREATER CITY OF NEW YORK. 


VOUT question the most notable event on this side of the 

water during these first days of 1898 is the birth of the new 
city of New York, vastly larger, richer and more powerful than 
the old city of the same name. Strictly speaking, all that has been 
done is to consolidate under one municipal government all of Man- 
hattan Island, on which New York proper stands, and a consider- 
able area of territory contiguous to it, including Brooklyn and 
numerous smaller cities and towns. But while this event does not 
perhaps merit all of the attention that has been given to it by the 
American and particularly the local press, it is none the less an 
interesting one and affords an excellent opportunity for a general 
taking account of stock. 

On another page will be found a few facts and figures about the 
greater city. It has not been our purpose to attempt any exhaustive 
treatment, for that would be manifestly impossible in the space at 
our disposal. Comparative tables giving the statistics of former 
years were unnecessary, since the expansion has been so vast. When, 
in 1614, the first child of European parentage was born on the 
island of Manhattan, London was, as now, the largest city in the 
world and a centre of art, science, industry and commerce. In 1800 
New York, although already the chief seaport of the infant republic, 
was little more than an overgrown provincial town. An expansion 
from 50,000, which was about the population in the entire region 
now included in the greater metropolis, to 3,388,000 in less than a 
century, is an achievement without parallel in the history of the 
world. 

Doubtless a large share of this immense growth is due to 
natural causes, to the central position of the city, midway between 
the North and South, to its unrivalled harbor and position as the 
natural gateway of the New World. But much is also due to the 
untiring energy and sagacity of its inhabitants. Virtually New 
York has been the second city in the world for several years, since 
all the business of the neighboring cities now incorporated was due 
to their proximity to the great metropolis. Now that it has become 
the second in name, as well as in fact, its importance and resources 
are presented in a truer light. 
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MODERN PRIVATEERS. 


jf! years past one of the most destructive features of war upon 
the sea was the depredation occasioned by private vessels sailing 
under the express sanction of government and officially authorized 
to prey upon the commerce or ravage the coasts of hostile States. 
The spoils of such enterprises were officially appraised and sold 
and the bulk of the proceeds was divided among the owners and 
crews of the vessels winning them. This spoils money, together 
with the booty that never found its way into the prize court, pre- 
sented an enormous inducement to men of adventurous instincts to 
enter the profession of privateering in time of war, and as a con- 
sequence the commerce of nations engaging in hostilities was prac- 
tically driven from the seas. The civilized nations of the world 
have now agreed, however, to do away with this barbarous practice 
and to consider privateers as nothing more or less than pirates, 
which indeed they were in fact, though not in law, all along. 

But, although the better instincts of mankind approve of the 
doing away of privateering on the seas, and the severe penalties 
decreed and enforced have now utterly abolished it, there still re- 
mains a form of privateering on dry land that has not as yet been 
entirely broken up. The modern privateers, moreover, are per- 
mitted to prey under sanction of the law upon the commerce of 
friendly nations with which their governments are at peace. THE 
Exportsr has had occasion more than once to speak of the form of 
privateering in question. We refer to the practice of seizing, with 
or without warrant of law, the inventions and mechanical improve- 
ments of other nations and placing them upon the market in 
defiance of the interests of the original inventors or their authorized 
representatives. 

It is not our present purpose to criticise the policy of any 
particular nation or nations in this matter. Without doubt all, in- 
cluding our own, are more or less to blame. And we realize that 
in all a great advance has been made and is still making in the 
direction of recognizing and protecting the rights of foreign in- 
ventors by international patents. Nor are we concerned just now 
with the interests of the original inventors. The stronger manu- 
facturers are increasingly able to protect their own interests. 

The point that we wish to urge in connection with these pri- 
vateering concerns—of whatever nationality—relates rather to the 
interests of the buyer and consumer. Such competition is a two- 
edged sword and cuts both ways. The buyers are defrauded in 
many instances as well as the rightful manufacturers. For example, 
the latest consular report from one of the largest countries in 
Europe—a country in which American manufactures enjoy a long- 
established and well-merited reputation—informs us that these mar- 
kets have recently been invaded by a host of concerns offering 
imitations of the articles whose merit first won this reputation. 
Not content with this, many of these firms even goso far as to stamp 
their inferior goods “ American,” and copy the trademarks or firm 
names of well-known American manufacturers. 

Doubtless in time the manufacturers will be able to put a stop 
to all this and demonstrate their ability to take care of themselves. 
They may even secure punitive damages that will repay them in a 
measure for their losses. But for the consumer there is no recourse. 
He has been cheated—the money he has paid in the expectation of 
getting a superior article has been thrown away—and that is all. 
Frequently this is a very serious matter. A firm investing thou- 
sands of dollars in expensive machinery, designed to meet the needs 
of a modern manufacturing plant for many years, would not know- 
ingly purchase imitations of models superseded years ago by simpler 
and more effective designs. The merchant who offers, for example, 
an “American” sewing machine to his customer is not pleased to 
be informed that the machine has belied the reputation of twenty 
years and a million successes and proved itself a mere imitation of 
the article whose name it bears. 

Moreover, it is clear that the privateer is not to be trusted. 
A firm that will not scruple to appropriate inventions and trade- 
marks belonging to others will not hesitate to debase the quality of 
its product for added profit. 


Buyers cannot be too careful in their examination of goods to 
see that they are genuinely what they purport to be, and cannot 
insist too rigidly upon getting the latest and best in whatever direc- 
tion their purchases may lie. In no field is this more important than 
in the purchase of machinery, but in every field buyers should avoid 
the privateer as the merchantman of old did the black flag upon 
the high seas—for his mission in commerce is a hostile one to both 
parties in all honest trade, to those who buy as well as to those who 
make and sell. 


SOME RECENT IMPORTANT ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTS ABROAD. 


APR year just closed has more than maintained the record of 
increasing exports in American electrical supplies established 
in preceding years. More than this, the numerous large contracts 
made abroad during 1897 render it now certain that even this satis- 
factory showing will be surpassed for 1898. Indeed, the indications 
are that the increase in electrical exports for the next two years will 
appear little short of phenomenal to those who do not take into 
account the successful work of American manufacturers during 
1897, when many of the orders that will swell the showing for 
electrical exports during the next fifteen months were secured. 
The steady growth of the export trade in electrical supplies is 
shown by the following table, covering the fiscal years ending June 
30th from 1894 to 1897: 


TOOL EAs Wen anes $1,534,277 
1,912,771 


1896. .0.5.<0 nee $2,522,217 
18975... ane 3,054,453 


It will be seen that exports of this description have more than 
doubled during three years. The distribution of these exports is 
interesting, particularly with reference to the contracts already 


mentioned. The more notable purchasers from 1894 to 1597 were : 
1994. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
United Kingdom... ...... $380,016 $340,071 $385,575 $437,086 
Mexico:s yee htomycic tet 110,864 223,951 315,277 284, 714 
JEEVAN Sco omonau.Ae foods e506 100 857 165,551 282 798 110,468 
Germany eevee sere ere 101,515 185,333 201 3860 240,577 
Quebec, Ontario, etc....... 170,885 : 09,448 159,375 261,104 
MEME Sr om rosa momen oUaGS 79,329 157, 625 158,788 298,133 
FUEXINOW Borcoannossonacac 29,3882 28,625 103,730 157,564 
VEIN oS ooowa ch-cboeue redac 34,600 24,861 98,243 148,271 
Britis hwatcica eraser 3,359 17,651 94,541 180,889 
Ini) Prahnene Cosme agaobeauHooS 41,618 73,581 83,702 168, 864 
Cliak ed oer een 143,501 94149 54238 30.376 


These figures are exclusive of electrical machinery not classified 
separately from other machinery prior to 1897. A comparative 
table for the ten months ending October, 1897, will indicate with 
even greater completeness than the preceding table the destinations 
of our electrical shipments, and will serve to show that the rate of 
inerease shown in the three preceding years is being maintained : 


Destination. 1896. 1897. 
United King dompsarsas. serene emer $309,368 $364, 520 
UPANCE). aistave sieie sneer hE reic aie see ee es eRe eee 155, 062 196,471 
Germany + <chiec enc ee ee ee eer 181,541 215, 982 
Other Europe.......... std Meee CEOs eee 164, 582 275,741 
British North Americas. seccuer eee cee a 196,699 277,454 
Central American States and British Honduras. 61,372 71,627 
INTO KC Ov 8 ceacsy Gate PaO Toe eet cn ee ene 218,250 250,607 
Westelndies:ands Bermildass tee eee eee 77,8438 102,470 
PW eX: MAN See anh Oras APE Arad BAER wae 93,086 189,814 
Brazil o oe cece eerie SS Cre ses ara eee 197,536 96,566 
OthersSouthpAnnenica cetacean eer 155, 539 136,167 

TTT a nescence ce eco cate eae See eas 4,659 8,802 
DE GY Wa etre Arica se on ih ircenreed tis Mentone we, Be erisit ta Sere 140,791 171,761 
British) Australasianmcscac2 sccik saree ae eee 42,259 61,131 
Other Asia and Oceanica..... .............26- 42.616 64,426 
DASE EH COk ween ote ne eee nar 8 enn Ore re 188, 961 190,341 
Other countriess. 6 Ceewens- ces Ge eee eee 114 

Totals bas oe. Bist aa $2, 224, 664 $2, 623, 944 


The exports of electrical machinery for the same ten months of 
1897 were $489,913. For 1896 the returns regarding electrical 
machinery were not separately classified by the Bureau of Statistics. 

These tables will enable us to better appreciate the work 
accomplished by the American electrical manufacturers in winning 
foreign contracts during 1897. As such contracts are made with a 
great number of private concerns, and as the policy of these firms 
regarding publicity as to their outlook and plans differs widely, a 
complete list of even the more important contracts is impossible. 
That the aggregate amount inyolyed, however, will be very large 
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indeed is evident. Some of the more notable thus far announced 
are given below: 

The complete equipment of the Central London Electric 
underground railway, including rolling stock, power houses and 
electrical elevators, has been awarded to Americans. The system 
employed is to be the third-rail system now successfully used on 
several important systems in this country. The total amount of 
this great contract comes to nearly $12,000,000, although of this 
sum only a part will be for the electrical equipment. It is worth 
noting that the contract for the electrical elevators, to be of extra- 
ordinary size and swiftness, was placed separately, but that it came 
to America with the rest. 

The contract for the complete equipment of the street railways 
owned by the model municipality of Glasgow with electrical power 
and apparatus has come to an American firm. The officiais of the 
successful company decline to state the amount of the contract, but 
as it includes cars, motors, wiring and power plant necessary to 
operate 70 miles of track it must be considerable. As there 
are at present but about 100 miles of electrical railway in operation 
in the United Kingdom, divided np among fifteen lines, each 
served with from 2 1-2 to 8 miles each, it can readily be 
seen that the Glasgow system will be the giant among English 
electrical railways. The same firm recently secured a contract to 
supply engines, dynamos, wiring, etc., for the street-lighting plant 
in Malaga, Spain. English machinery had been installed there, but 
is to be displaced by the more economical and modern American 
plant. 

Another firm has contracts for supplying the power machinery 
for electrical railways in Dublin, Ireland; Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Madrid and Barcelona, Spain, and Sydney, Australia. The first 
four of these are for about $500,(:00 each, and the last is for con- 
siderably more. This firm has thus far sent over $1,000,000 worth 
of mining machinery, much of it electrical, to South Africa, and has 
orders for a great deal more. 

It is reported that the electrical plant that is to light the City 
of Mexico will be ready about February 15th. This plant will 
furnish about 40,000 incandescent and 600 are lights. It is now 
being shipped from New York. The same firm is understood to 
have contracts for lighting several other cities in Mexico. The 
Mexican Congress has approved a contract under which a New 
York house is to furnish for a period of four years all the supplies 
for the Department of Public Works of the Republic, including 
telegraphs, government railroads, post office and port improvements. 

These are but a few of the more notable contracts called to our 
attention during the past year, the work on which will take place 
largely during 1898. We might give an almost interminable list 
of smaller plants, from electrical railway supplies for Lecce, Italy, 
power dynamos for the Japanese Government, to a lighting plant 
for the Tanjong Pagar Dock Company at Singapore. Altogether 
the outlook for the electrical export trade is the brightest in the 
history of the country, and there is every reason to believe that this 
splendid showing on the part of American manufacturers in this 
department is due to no spasmodic impulse or to any fortuitous cir. 
cumstance whatever, but is the logical and deserved result of the 
intelligence and skill they have put into the development of their 
great industry and the uniform success with which they have solved 
every electrical problem presented to them all over the world. 


HOW TO SEND EXPORT ORDERS. 


| Ep Aste man feels that he understands his own business the 

best and is apt to resist suggestions by “outsiders” as an im- 
pertinence, or at best as a well-meant but superfluous kindness. 
The problems of international trade are, however, so different from 
those of purely domestic trade, and frequently so intricate, that we 
believe that the readers of Tue American Exvoxrer will not take 
it ainiss if we venture to make an occasional suggestion as to the 
Lest methods of solving them. If our twenty years’ experience will 
enable us to save some of our readers any needless inconvenience or 
financial loss we shall be glad to place it at their service, 


The first question that presents itself to a buyer who reads an 
advertisement of an article he wishes to procure, or receives a price 
list enabling him to select intelligently, is how his order shall be 
sent. Shall he buy of the manufacturers direct, or through some 
commission merchant? We would reply that, in general, orders 
had best be sent to the commission merchant. The present age of 
economy in production, in transportation and distribution is increas- 
ingly jealous of the profits of the middleman. Every movement 
tending to eliminate him and to divide his profits between the 
maker and the final “taker” is welcomed on both sides. But 
while in domestic trade there is a great deal to be said in favor of 
this modern tendency, in all foreign trade new elements enter into 
the question and we very much doubt if the services of the export and 


import commission merchants can ever be profitably dispensed 
with. 


The services of the foreign commission merchant are not con- 
fined to a mere forwarding of orders, as some seem to suppose. He 
does a great deal of real and necessary work, work that but for 
him would have to be done by some one else and probably by some 
one greatly less qualified to do it well. And his services, moreover, 
possess an actual cash value—in money saved—that exceeds, and 
often very greatly exceeds, the fixed commission asked in payment. 

Let us follow an order through its various movements and note 
the influence exerted by the commission merchant at each step. 
First there is a notable gain in simplifying correspondence. Every 
order goes to the same party as far as the foreign buyer is con- 
cerned, and a feeling of confidence and mutual understanding 
rapidly grows up that greatly facilitates prompt and satisfactory 
service. Moreover, every commission house is prepared as a matter 
of course to handle correspondence in the language of any country. 
The buyer need not put himself to the trouble of having his letters 
translated or of hiring a translator to read the replies. And orders 
for goods from a dozen manufacturers can be sent in a single letter 
without risk of being missent and without needless trouble in look- 
ing up detailed addresses. 

These the commission merchant forwards to their respective 
destinations. In each case he sees that the contract with the man- 
ufacturer secures for his customer all the discounts to which the 
foreign buyer is entitled. This point alone frequently saves the 
amount of his commission and is liable to be overlooked in sending 
orders direct. 

The next point to be attended to relates to the packing of goods 
for shipment. Manufacturers, when shipping direct, rarely in- 
form themselves sufficiently regarding the peculiarities of each 
country in the matter of packing requirements.. Frequently great 
annoyance and sometimes serious loss result from improper packing. 
The work may have been done carefully and well, but without 
regard to the exigencies of each particular case. The commission 
merchant is familiar with foreign conditions, and the peculiar re- 
quirements of foreign markets, and with a few lines of clear direc- 
tions saves all inconvenience and loss. 

In shipping, a commission merchant possesses several advantages. 
He may secure slightly reduced rates of freight transportation from 
inland to the seaboard, through familiarity with the routes or be- 
cause of the volume of his shipments. He can then assemble the 
goods ordered by a single foreign buyer, though coming from a 
dozen manufacturers, and enter them on a single billof lading. The 
volume of his business enables him to secure very large reductions 
in the steamship transportation rates, since his accounts with the 
company may include scores of separate shipments. Each in- 
dividual buyer, however small, thus secures a rate usually accorded 
only to the largest shippers—another notable saving. 

But the goods are not yet quite off and there is still another 
service for the commission merchant to perform. This is attending 
to the making out of proper manifests and consular invoices in 
accordance with the laws of the various countries to which goods 
are shipped. In this way all confusion and annoyance connected 
with the passage of the goods through the custom house at the port 
of entry are avoided. And since severe fines for neglect of these 
details are frequently exacted, here again the services of the com- 
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mission merchant may come to possess a cash value —in money 
saved. 

There may be circumstances in individual cases where the 
services of the commission merchant can be dispensed with, but in 
general, it is our opinion that, except in the case of the very largest 
houses possessing their own agents at all important buying and 
shipping points, it is more economical as well as more satisfactory 
in other respects to order through the commission houses. It should 
be unnecessary to add that the house selected should be a responsible 
and capable one, one having large connections and a constant and 
considerable volume of trade with the buyer’s country preferred. 
Tur American Exporter will be pleased to furnish the names of 
such houses to buyers if desired, since its publishers are in no way 
connected with the export commission business themselves. 

One important point should be insisted on. The orders should 
in every case specify the name of the firm by whom the goods are 
to be manufactured, and buyers should insist on receiving goods of 
that make and no other. This is a matter of indifference to the 
honest commission house, while with unscrupulous agents an oppor- 
tunity is otherwise presented for substitution to the injury of the 
buyer. We have on another page described the operations of a 
class of manufacturers who live by selling imitations of other 
people’s goods. One of the easiest ways by which these “ priva- 
teers,” as we have called them, finda market for their wares is 
through unscrupulous commission merchants who substitute their 
goods for the genuine article ordered. We repeat once more, 
however, that if buyers exercise care and judgment in selecting 
their buying agents in foreign lands the experience and trained 
intelligence of the commission merchant will make him their surest 
and safest medium through which to obtain a satisfactory and 
profitable trade. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


{pee evening parers of this city on the last day of last year con- 
tained brief references to a little incident that deserves more 
than a passing notice. They reported that the following greeting 
had been received by the New York Coffee Exchange: “The 
Hamburg Exchange wishes you a happy and prosperous New 
Year,” and that an appropriate and cordial response had been sent. 
This proceeding, happily, is by no means without precedent, 
nor was it, we believe, without parallel at the close of last year. 
But it may fairly be taken as a type, and as a token of international 
good will and friendliness. Particularly at this time, when the 
brightness of the New Year is so much darkened by war clouds in 
the Far East, are such incidents welcome. And perhaps Americans 
would not at this moment appreciate such an expression of good 
will more heartily from any country than from Germany, where 
the irresponsible and somewhat jingo press has been indulging of 
late in so many tirades against the United States apropos of the 
Goluchowski incident. 

The message of the Hamburg Exchange serves as a reminder 
of a fact that is familiar to us aJl, but is sometimes overlooked or 
forgotten—that nothing tends so strongly to foster ties of interna- 
tional sympathy and good will as mutually satisfactory trade. The 
intelligent merchants of to-day are not content with merely sending 
an order for merchandise over sea or shipping the nearest thing in 
stock in response to a foreign order. They are striving to inform 
themselves by every means within their power regarding the con- 
dition of other lands, their needs, their resources, and the character 
of their people. Between great civilized nations such studies, sup- 
ported by the contact that comes from actual trade, and still further 
reinforced by frequent visits between those who buy and those who 
sell, must inevitably result in a hearty spirit of mutual apprecia- 
tion. 

In a word, nations come to know one another better by means 
of the informing influence of commerce, and with better mutual 
understandings the danger from petty jealousies and prejudices is 
done away. The statesman who has his finger on the pulse of 
national sympathies will not be slow to realize the swelling influence 


of this spirit and bow to it as far as possible. Even the demagogue 
will be less ready to plunge into harsh disputes as he begins to 
comprehend the increasing strength of mercantile opinion setting 
steadily against such action unless fully warranted by the crisis. 

We cordially welcome, then, all such evidences of friendliness 
as that displayed during the closing hours of 1897, and we echo the 
sentiments of the New York Coffee Exchange as sent to Hamburg. 
May the New Year be a happy and successful one for the mer- 
chants of that busy city. And may it be prosperous, and peaceful 
as well, throughout the world, and may these proofs of international 
good will multiply. 


THE LONDON FIRE. 


HE recent disaster in London recalls vividly an incident of less 
than a year ago, on which we commented at the time. The 
London County Council was contemplating an increase in the fire- 
fighting equipment of the city. A proposal that bids from Ameri- 
can firms to furnish steam fire engines should be invited “ was re- 
ceived by the Council with a howl of disapproval.” It is not our 
purpose to preach sermons or draw morals from the misfortune of 
a sister city. We cannot presume at this distance to pass upon the 
causes of the calamity which it may require months of expert inves- 
tigation to determine. Possibly had American fire engines been 
present the extent of the conflagration would have been the same. 

But every great fire cannot fail to emphasize the importance 
of incessant watchfulness on the part of all who are interested in 
the fire protection of a great city that the fire-fighting appliances at 
hand be kept abreast of the age. The selection of such appliances 
is not the place for the display of national jealousies. The best, 
whether made in America, in Germany, or in Timbuctoo, must be 
insisted on. 

As civilization increases the danger from conflagration in- 
creases, in spite of the advance of invention in fireproof construc- 
tion and fire-fighting apparatus. The property loss in the recent 
London fire, although it extended over but comparatively few 
streets, is estimated to have been greater than that in the famous 
London fire of 1649, which destroyed half of the city. Wealth is 
concentrated enormously in every modern city, and a few hours of 
a stormy night where there has been negligence in preparation 
might see an amount of property wiped out of existence that would 
be appalling. 

Not only those nominally in charge of the fire departments of 
great cities, but all insurance companies and local business men as 


' well, should see to it that the means of protection against fire are 


made, and kept as perfect as human intelligence will allow. 
Whether the order for a few fire engines goes to a domestic or a 
foreign firm is a very small matter compared to the risk of disaster 
through inefficient appliances and methods. Each city owes it to 
itself to have the best. 


ie is reported from well-informed trade sources that an earnest 

effort now being made to have the embargo on Cuban tobacco 
imposed by the late Captain-General Weyler raised is likely to be 
successful. 

We hope most heartily that this report is well founded and 
that steps may soon be taken, of which the removal of the embargo 
would be but the first, in the direction of a complete restoration of 
commercial activity at Havana. The commerce between Ouba and 
the United States has always been an important one, and one, more- 
over, the expansion of which Spain could regard with unmixed 
satisfaction, since not only was the balance of trade invariably in 
favor of Cuba, but those articles which formed the bulk of the 
American exports to the colony were of such a nature that Spain 
could not consider them as competing with her own merchants. 

The removal of the embargo, indeed, will tend directly only 
to swell the volume of Cuban exports. But we are confident that 
with increased exports business of all kinds will revive and demands 
will be created that American merchants will be called upon to 
satisfy. 
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CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings, 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
U.S. A. 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


TRAST 


; ay 
FD? 


NOT the CHEAPEST 16 Buy 
aoe , 3 r 
Wehave courtéd and ENCOURAGED BUT thie CHEAPEST fo Operaté 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing thaf our (ompefilors alone had cause 
fo fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure to prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST, LOUI9,U.5.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION "THE AMERICAN EXPORTER.”’ 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co.¢ 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. Inordering through supply or 
commission houses send us duplicate 
order. 


ot PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


7,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying.slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


OF 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S.A. 


MAKERS 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 
Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 
Brass Upholstery Nails, 
Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE 
CURTAIN POLE RINGS, and 


The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for catalogue please state special line for 
which catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: WATERBURY, Conn. 
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Union Garving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ [lanufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


M]} 


ll 


possessing weight, strength, durability and 
adaptability to the work required never be- 


fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 


fs Sipe 


Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


Carvings. This Scroll is photographed from a CARV- 


: : ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 LBs. MACHINES. 


i - { { CARVING 
Union Carving Machine. | IN ION Ce 
CARVINGS OF ANY DESIGN produced at the rate of fifty 


feet an hour complete, including sanding and scroll sawing. CARV- CO M PA NY, 
INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 


thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools” and is a Metal Worker’s Tool 
in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, Engineers, 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It = 


VWORKERSY Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 


i quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods The second Catalogue is called “Wood Workers’ Tools,” and contains 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 


Moderate Prices. When quality of goods is considered, our prices | saw Mill. Itis for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 
will be found to compare favorably with those of others. | Wood Working Tools and Machinery 


Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our d l c : 2 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt o? 25 Gsismnnce 
HAS-A-StREUNGER €@- | ton or Philadelphia. cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). ‘Dera Nea 

DETROIT-MIGH- 


“| address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., peqporr. mich cs. A. 
BARNES’ Patent Foot, Hand and Steam 


POWER MACHINERY 


For Woop anp Mretranu Work. 


SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINOING MACHINES, 
DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 

Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. 
Illustrated catalogues and price lists in Spanish and English free on applica- 
tion. Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United 
States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 00. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


791 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, Illinois, U.S. A. 
fh ° ° 
—— Wood-working Machinery o ©", 


We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 
our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 


furnished. = 
No. 2 Edge Molder and Shaper. i 
Ga ] @ s Un 
Fi 251-271 W. Front Street. No. 4Smoothing Planer. 
Sail 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


2 ee eS eee ee 
No, 14g Double Cylinder Planer and Matcher, 


No. 344 Sash and Door Tenoner. No. 1 Band Saw. 
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REVIEW of the foreign trade of the United States since 1890 shows that 
the exports of American products and manufactures averaged $912,000,000 
annually, while our imports of foreign goods averaged only $772,000,000 a 
year, thus leaving us a trade balance that has averaged $140,000,000 for each 
and every year from 1890 to 1897, inclusive. Our largest volume of exports 
was in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, but this is likely to be slightly 
exceeded by the returns for the 1897 calendar year, the average exports for the 
first eleven months, to November 30th, indicating a total export movement of 
$1, 063,000,000 for the calendar year just closed. This will be $13,000,000 more 
than for the last fiscal year and $30 000,000 more of exports than in 1892, the 
year that had held the record prior to 1897. 
Since 1890 only once has the balance of trade been against us—$18,737,728 
in 1893—and the calendar year just closed is likely to be a ‘‘record breaker” in 


the matter of favorable balances, with a total of $309,000,000, based upon the 
returns up to November 30th last, as compared with $286 269,644 during the 
1897 fiscal year. Our aggregate foreign trade, both imports and exports com 
bined, was highest in 1892, and the returns for the year just ended will fall 
short of this amount by about $40,000,000. But 1897, upon the balance of 
trade theory, will be the more satisfactory year for American interests, our 
books of national commerce showing nearly $310,000,000 to our credit as com- 


pared with $202,000,000 in 1892. The figures in detail follow: 
OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Excess of 


Year Ending Total Exports 


June 30th. Exports. Imports. and Imports. Exports. 
USQORreremiee iiss) $857,828, 684 $789, 310,400 $1, 647,189,093 $68,518,275 
1 SOUR ertaiete staves 884, 480.810 844,916,196 1,729.397, 606 89,564,614 
LS DR as, «) rcfelere ore 1,030 278,148 827,402,462 1,857 680,610 202,875, 686 
SOB trmyete senna 847. 665,194 866,400, 922 1,714,066, 116 *18, 737,728 
SQA crete teisia Jes 892 140,572 654,994, 622 1 547 185,194 237,145,950 
ABOS: siete aisrse e's 807, 588.165 731,969, 965 1,534,508, 130 75, 568, 200 
SOG yaeve eis ere 882 606,988 779,724,674 1.662.831,612 102,882,264 
ships ceocasec 1,050,987, 253 764,717,609 1.815 704,862 286, 269, 644 
(te Scboooo tc 974,612,895 691,091,090 1,665, 708,985 283,521,805 


+ Eleven months, to November 30th. “Excess of imports. 


1897 a Notable Year for American Machinery. 


lore the total returns of our export trade in machinery for the 1897 
calendar year are not yet completed, they are important enough to warrai t a 
comparison with similar exports for 1890, thus : 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MACHINERY, 
Ten 
Year Ending Months to 
June 30 1890. Oct. 31, 1897, 
Agricultural Implemeuts— 


MTOwersiandirepalrssccicccs cece sx sissies overs $2,092, 638 $3, 095,812 
xO WS aD GNC IV ALOLSE se sclcicle cue c cle csvset sb 878, 784. 482,088 
TAIN NGN.. 6.6 So.adibn Site dD o aCe cere eer Eee 887,702 1,424 431 
Iron and Steel— 

STIMU PaPLESSCS ees lsc ay sisi veic.ewieis.s otis 317,386 575, 874 
HO COMOLIVIES Mee eI Cicero aineics s leas abies 1,280,606 2,747,077 
PlatlonsryseN Pane Serteereeiaryciel= elerele cele <lel- ciel 305,478 311,517 
Boilersiand, Partsiees ccs dele eee belies soo 570.915 527,916 
GartwihiGel svemrem eerste otic. cio carcns, € a euaeel cnasstavens 103,782 118,751 
CAStin gSrteecctterteerecias «Soci assitre ceisler ese othe 658,102 718, 260 
Steel rails macrwmrvetctotis esse atcussia. © elo seine 815,081 2,270,883 
Wilton: wectosicc seater s aviv eh onesies 780, 222 1,971,138 
Cars, passenger and freight........... .... 2,689,698 1,159 773 
Shoewachinery .ccscceee cree | ucsateisle 267,602 
Mlectricalimachinery? epee cttereck tae klveuske 489,913 
Metalworking machinery ersten ann cieeiciee 1,328,516 
Pumps and pumping machinery............ ...... 688,840 
Sivuctural iron andisteelasaceaccceeee rer | ata 413,622 
1H Cha coca cposooOR Once Sooo tc.0 Cox ht Dy, Ie : 1,924,860 
(OMAOe MOMMY Ga5 eqcovdcce 000065. souc0s 8.964, 776 14,044 690 

MROGAIB seretecreretasss ejeraleiictSis cvs et eerenecenierees $19,880,120 $88,410,008 


The ten months of last year showed 70 per cent. larger exports of American 
machinery than in the full fiscal year ending June 80, 1890, and the total ex- 
ports for last year will be more than 100 per cent. in excess of the 1890 ex- 
ports. The principal growth has been in mowers and reapers, steel rails, loco 
Besides these the exports of shoe, electrical, metal-working 
and pumping machinery have increased so largely that they are now specified 


in detail, whereas they were formerly included in the general. classification of 


motives and wire 


‘other machinery.” 
The harvesting machinery interests alone cover a history of a hundred 


years of successes and failures. More than 8,000 patents have been granted for 
improvements in reapers, mowers and binders. 

Of machine tools we are now sending abroad more than $2,000,000 worth a 
year. Orders are now received weekly from England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway and Sweden for bicycle-making machinery and appli- 
ances for general manufacturing, and are not infrequently received from China, 
Japan, South American countries, Australia, and occasionally from India and 
Africa. 

England has taken sewing-machine machinery freely from the United 
States, and gun and other machinery in a small way, for twenty years. It bas 
bought machinists’ small tools of American manufacture very generally for the 
same period, and the cost has been less than that for similar English made tools, 
notwithstanding freight charges. This is due mainly to the fact that an Ameri- 
can workman, paid American wages and using American machinery, can 
turn out his finished product in much less time than the cheaper-paid foreign 
workman. This is particularly noteworthy in connection with a locomotive, 
that can be built in the United States by the labor of one man in 1,400 days, 
whereas the locomotive built in England by one of the largest manufacturers 
requires the labor of one man for 3,700 days, and the American locomotive is 
both larger and stronger than the English one. 

Paper mill machinery is also being exported now, as well as paper, Japan 
being a good customer in both these lines. A trainload of paper machinery 
was shipped to the Fuji Paper Company in the Spring of 1896. A large 
shipment was made to the Oji Paper Company in March, 1897, consisting of 
eight horizontal turbines and four large wood-pulp grinders, two of the latter 
machines being shipped at the same time to the Yokkaichi Paper Company. 
The president of the Oji Paper Company, Mr. Okawa, has made a life study 
of the manufacture of paper, having spent several years in Germany, England, 
Norway and elsewhere. After thoroughly investigating their methods of manu- 
facture and machinery used, he stated that he was thoroughly convinced that 
the Americans led the world in the manufacture of paper and pulp, and that 
their machinery was far ahead of any other he had seen. 


The Typewriter As an Element in Business Competition. 


LETTER from a leading Australian merchant was published not long ago 

in the London Z%mes, in which he warned the mother country that Ameri- 
can merchants were rapidly occupying fields formerly regarded as the exclusive 
property of English exporters. The writer laid especial stress upon the superi- 
ority of the American method of doing business. One very notable difference 
will be of interest. The English manufacturers are still holding to ordinary 
writing in correspondence. The letters are frequently almost illiterate, and as 
often written by subordinates. He contrasts the American manufacturer’s way 
by which all letters are dictated by the principal of the firm or head of a de- 
partment and written on the typewriter. 


Some Facts and Figures About ‘‘Greater’’ New York. 


‘lisa history of New York fills many large volumes, and no attempt even to 

give a summary of it is possible in the space at our disposal. A few sig- 
nificant dates, however, may suggest much that cannot be given even in out- 
On September 2, 1609, Hendrik Hudson, an English adventurer in Dutch 
pay, sailed past the Highlands of the Navesink in his little ship, the Half 
Moon, and entered what is now the Harbor of New York. He and his fol 


lowers were the first Europeans to set foot on the shores of this portion of the 


line. 


new world. In 1610 a Dutch expedition was sent out to open a fur trade with 
the Indians, and four years later a few rude log cabins were erected on Manhat- 
tan by the traders. In 1624 a permanent settlement was effected and the colony 
named New Amsterdam. Two years later occurred the celebrated purchase of 
Manhattan Island, on which New York now stands, from the Indians by Peter 
Minuit, the first director of the colony. The price was $24. Considering that 
In 1664 New Amsterdam 


was conquered by the English, and although retaken by the Dutch in 1678, the 


there were 13,487 acres in the lot, this was cheap. 


Dutch rule came permanently to an end in 1674, and the name of the colony 
became New York, in honor of the Duke of York, brother of the King of En- 
gland. During the Revolution New York was occupied by the British, who 
It was evacuated by them November 25, 17838, 
Here Wash- 
ington resigned the command of the Continental Army, and here also he took 
the oath as first President of the new United States. In 1820 the population of 
New York passed the 100,000 mark The growth in population and commerce 


made it their headquarters. 
which date is still celebrated in the city as ‘‘ Evacuation Day.” 


during the next forty years was marvellous, the city reaching in 1860 a popu- 
lation of 800,000, while in commerce it had far outstripped every other Ameri. 
can city. During the next thirty years this mighty total was more than doubled, 
while the present greatness is best told in the figures below. 

The Act of Consolidation was the outgrowth of an active movement of more 
than seven years’ duration, of which Mr. Andrew H, Green, now sometimes 
called the Father of Greater New York, was the most active champion. There 
was considerable opposition, particularly in Brooklyn, but the act was finally 
passed and signed May 11, 1896. Its important passages read : 

Section 1. All municipal corporations and parts of municipal corporations, 
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other than counties within the following territory, to wit (a detailed list of 
courties and towns to be consolidated follows), are hereby consolidated with 
the municipal corporation known as the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of 
the city of New York. 


Sec. 6. Section 1 of this act shall take effect on ‘the first day of January, 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety eight. 

The other sections related to the appointment of a commission to devise a 
charter for the new city. This charter was signed May 5, 1897, and became a 
law January 1, 1898. The commission consulted the best expert opinion in 
America on municipal government, and the result as embodied in this charter 
is believed to be as good a working instrument of government as can at present 
be devised for a city so vast and presenting such varied and difficult problems. 
The systems in operation in London and the other capitals of Europe were care- 
fully studied, as were those in many other large cities, notably Glasgow, from 
whose municipal policy several hints were taken. 

The newly created municipality is divided into five boroughs, designated as 
Mahattan, comprising the present city of New York; Bronx, comprising all 
the territory to the north of Manhattan but west of the East River; Brooklyn, 
with the same boundaries as the former city of that name; Queens, including 
the remainder of the territory on Long Island consolidated with New York 
by the act, and Richmond, comprising the whole of Staten Island. Each of 
these is to have home rule for exclusively local matters. For the government 
of the consolidated area in matters of general concern the charter of the Greater 
New York arranged for the election of a mayor, a controller, presidents of the 
various boroughs and two houses of municipal legislature, a municipal council 
and a board of aldermen. 

First among these elective officers is, of course, the mayor. It has fre 
quently been asserted during the past few months that next only to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the mayor of Greater New York will be the most 
important elective office in the gift of the people of America, and there is much 
to show that the statement is not an exaggeration. The mayor is elected fora 
period of four years, and is to be paid a salary of $15,000 per year. He may 
not be a candidate for re election for the term immediately succeeding that 
during which he has served. To him is given the appointment of the heads of 
departments and commissioners, and to him is given also the power to remove 
from office during the first six months of his term of office any public officer, 
excepting only members of the judiciary and members of the board of educa- 
tion, these not being appointed by him. At the end of the six months he may 
remove appointees from office only when charges have been brought and the 
accused has been given an opportunity to be heard, and even then the removal 
from office must meet with the approval of the governor, expressed in writing. 
Should charges against the mayor himself be submitted to the governor, the 
latter has power to suspend the chief officer of the city for a period not exceed- 
ing thirty days, pending an investigation conducted by the attorney general, 
and should the charges be substantiated he may remove the mayor from office. 
Should the mayor veto any ordinance or resolution passed by the municipal 
assembly it will require the vote of five-sixths of the members of both the 
council and the board of aldermen to pass such a resolution over the veto pro- 
vided that an expenditure of money be involved, and of two thirds of the 
member, even if this be not the case. 

We have dwelt for a moment upon the powers of the mayor because, such 
is their extent, he is virtually the government. Every department of the ad- 
ministration is placed under a commission appointed by and responsible to him 
alone. 

This concentration of power carries with it a concentration of responsi- 
bility, and this was the design of the charter commissioners. The controller, 
elected directly by the people, acts as a check against reckless expenditures. 
And, asin all American governmental schemes, the legislature and judiciary 
are independent of the executive. The charter provides a number of safe- 
guards against the abuse of power by the municipal legislature, prominent 
among which are clauses forbidding the lease of franchises for terms exceeding 
twenty-five years. 

The inauguration ceremonies on January 1st were exceedingly simple. 
Mayor-elect Robert A. Van Wyck, who is descended from one of the oldest 
families in the Uited States, his ancestors having been burghers of the New 
Nertherlands, came to the City Hallinacable car. His inaugural speech was, 
perhaps, the shortest on record, and was as follows: ‘I accept the trust im- 
posed in me by the people, and to them [ will answer.” : 

The total population over which Mr. Van Wyck has been called to rule is 
about 3,400,000, divided by boroughs as follows: 


Manhattancenrecisc ccc 1,884,436 | Richmond 


ae BPs ribo eae £180,000; *agen~ lot oe eee ease 
6 DION Xterra 185,116 TLOtal yeas acre ere 3 
Queens eset ce 125,201 Bt ee 


Its total area is 193,850 acres, or about 320 square miles, as compared with 
only 74,672 acres claimed by London, 19,279 by Paris and 15,662 by Berlin, in 
spite of which a section of thirty-two acres of the territory of Greater New 
York, in the Borough of Manhattan. is the most thickly populated spot on the 
surface of the globe. The New York of to-day contains ag many people as 
were in the whole of the thirteen colonies when they declared their independ- 
ence. 


One of the most striking points about the population of New York is its 


cosmopolitan character. It has been said that New York is the largest Irish © 


city inthe world, the second largest German city, and so on. The statistics 
bear these statements out, although the figures will be misleading unless the 
reader takes into account the immense assimilative power of American life. 


The Germans, Irish and the rest prove to be loyal, liberty-loving Americans 
with a hearty pride in the country and city of their adoption: 


Germanssir.c as: ecient oes 890;000) | Elitalians sere sntcrerck cteletteretrers 101,000 
DriGhi ies stele nis scetereterciere ts Sol 000N/sScotcheecr- eesti eee 50,000 
Hing lisheewrsacier rte oe 170000) Canadiangie... cue seceicr 23,000 
ASAOVSTS hiv) Gigeetia FO Gu 6.0505 oe 108,000 


These are but afew of the nationalities represented in a city where it is 
said that one can always find some one from his own town if he but cares to 
hunt him up. 

The public property of the greater city is valued at $3860,187,928. The 
total assessed value of real estate within its borders is $2,377,277,820. Its total 
net indebtedness is stated to be $282,112,928.79 and the budget for 1898 is 
$62, 920,882.44. The number of the new city’s employees will go beyond 
30,000, an army of workers larger than the Regular Army of the United States. 
Of this number it is estimated that over 6,500 will wear the uniform of the 
police and about 4,000 will be clad in the white of the street-cleaners’ brigade. 
Leaving out of the question the hundreds of thousands employed by retail 
firms in the Greater New York it is discovered that nearly 600,000 persons gain 
their living in wholesale and manufacturing concerns within the city limits. 
Estimates place the amount of capital invested in manufacturing in New 
York at rather more than $600,000,000. The value of the goods manufactured 
is over $1,000,000.000 annually. One hundred years ago the total export and 
import trade of the United States was below $50,000,000 a year. At present it 
is over $2.00),000,000, of which imports reach $900,000,000 (specie being in- 
cluded). Two-thirds of these imports are received at the port of New York, 
and from the same port are dispatched two-fifths of the total exports. 

To illustrate what the banking facilities of the Greater New York are it 
may be stated that on January 1, 1898, according to the latest reports available 
at the Clearing House, there were sixty-four associated banks in the city having 
a combined capital and surplus amounting to $133,200,000, with deposits 
aggregating $66,000,000, loans of $610,000,000, and they have in their vaults 
a cash reserve of more than $100,000,000 of gold and $75,000,000 of United 
States currency. These banks, however, only represent a part of the banking 
facilities of the new city. Besides the associated or Clearing House banks there 
are some fifty other banks in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Long Island City 
whose combined capital and surplus is $14,000,000, and which have deposits 
aggregating more than $55,000,000 and whose loans exceed $50,000,000. But 
that is not all. In addition to the banks there are eighteen trust companies that 
also do a banking business whose capital and surplus amount to more than 
$60,000,000 and which have deposits aggregating more than $250,000, 000. 

The record of the savings banks, one of the best indicators of prosperity, 
at the time of consolidation was as follows: 


Deposits. Surplus. 
ING: YOLK. eaves sere ds cece a sie ieee reas $880,152. 974 $44, 156.848 
Brooklyn. ssc eo eee oe reer eee 112,182,277 16,245 960 
POtHh, Creo eke cree oka CT $492, 335,251 $60, 402, 808 


The exchanges at the Clearing House for last year reached the enormous 
sum of $29,350,894,883.87, while the balances alone amounted to $1,848,289, - 
228. 66. 

The harbor of New York is deservedly famed as one of the finest in the 
world, there being ample room in the broad lower bay for all the navies of the 
world. The total water front of the present city is 853 miles, a large part of 
which is within the Narrows and available for commercial purposes. In 1896 
a commission was appointed to improve the dock facilities on Manhattan Island, 
and as a result of their labors the city will soon have sixteen large new piers in 
the heart of the commercial section and over five miles of additional wharfage 
room will be created. The new piers, which are to be ready this Spring, are to 
be longer and wider than any yet built. They are the property of the city, and 
all of them are already leased. 

The greater city has 1,200 miles of streets, of which 1,002 are paved. 
Beneath these are laid 1,156 miles of sewers, while above there are 531 miles of 
surface railways and 64 miles of elevated. It is claimed that the first street 
railway in the world was chartered in New York. The cars resembled old- 
time stage coaches, were balanced on leather springs and had doors at the sides 
like{the present-day railroad coaches in England. 

The present dimensions of this traffic are shown by the following figures: 


Capital invested in various street lines......... p9Doos00 08 $95,000,000 
INU DerOL CATSuUISeCeamnioee ccite sicreteterereteece re Sint ls wtarevorneene 5,082 
Number of passengers carried each year...............-. 480,000,000 
Average number carried each day................ Siavererrnte 1,300,000 
Number of locomotives in use of elevated roads...... asec 473 
Number of passenger coaches used...............0-e+0-s 1,590 
Number of passengers carried each year........ neoosono. 100,000,000 


It is stated that the Manhattan Railroad alone has carried nearly 3,000, 000,- 
000 passengers since it was organized, of which immense number only one died 
from injuries received while travelling. 

It is stated that the new city contains 167,000 buildings, of which 130,000 
are used for residences. Foreigners frequently remark one peculiarity of the 
buildings in the business sections, namely, their extraordinary height. A vast 
number of buildings used for offices and warehouses are ten, twelve and fifteen 
stories in height. Recently a steel skeleton style of architecture has been 
adopted, in which the masonry only serves to protect the building from wind 
and weather, the steel carrying all the weight. Now buildings are run up to 
twenty and even twenty six stories in height, and a near neighbor to the Ben- 
nett Building, the home of THE AMERICAN ExPorTER, is now being built that will 
be twenty-nine stories in height—382 feet above the ground. These structures 
are not built because any one supposes them to be ornamental to the city— 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 


) CREE) 
Wh CUBIC FEET 


METERS 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


WATER 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 
Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“aa, We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 
Over 187,000 in Service. 


[JANUARY, 1898] 


60 or 100 horse power mill. Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. 


~ LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY. 


THE MOST MODERN. 


BAND MILLS—6 8 and 9 foot wheels. 

CIRCULAR MILLS —AIl sizes. Suitable for handling any size and 
kind of timber. 

BAND RE=-SAWS—For Saw Mills. Increase largely quality and 
quantity of daily output 

STEAM-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 

PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 


BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 
hours. 

AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW —2 men with this machine = 
cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords <iass!2 | 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- ; 
ering cut wood to conveyor. 


WET GRINDERS. 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
WOOD CHIPPERS, 


CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
TORS and CONVEYERS. Established 1844. New Works, 1896. 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 
spond with and purchase from us. Long experience in the export trade in- 


sures satisfaction. Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


WATEROUS,*"'iiizis 


Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. “LIEBER” and “A. B. C.”’ Codes 


> ae 
sa eae Se 
No. 5 Log Carriage. 
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although they certainly give it a most striking sky line—but partly because the 
price of ground is excessively high in the districts where they stand and because 
they have been found convenient. Swift and safe elevator service brings all 
floors into equal communication with the street, so that every office possesses 
the advantageous position of the street door. 

Many other points occur that might be discussed at length, the 6,587 acres 
of parks, the 330,000,000-gallon water supply and the wonderful acqueduct by 
which it reaches the city, the scores of vast bridges spanning the Harlem River 
and the world-famous Brooklyn Bridge, spanning a mile of the Hast River and 
uniting the great boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn, the Statue of Liberty 
in the lower bay and so on in an endless chain. But our space is already more 
than full. Perhaps before long we shall describe the new East River Bridge 
now building and the North River Bridge soon to be built that will connect New 
York with two large cities not included within its limits—Jersey City and 
Elizabeth, with 200,000 inhabitants. 

One little point we may add in closing, for whom it may concern: Letters 
addressed to firms in the city of New York as it was will reach their destination 
if addressed ‘‘ New York” as before, although ‘‘ Borough of Manhattan” might 
be added if desired. Letters to Brooklyn will undoubtedly reach their destina- 
tion if addressed as formerly, but to be correct the address should be ‘‘ Borough 
of Brooklyn, New York” The designation ‘“‘Greater New York” is not the 
name of the new city, although it is so often applied toit. Its correct style 
and title is simply ‘‘ New York,” as before. 


American Machinery in Austria. 

R. EMIL MARITSCHEK writes from Vienna to the Jron Age that on 

recently visiting several! of the most prominent Austrian shops he found 

almost everywhere some American machines, and when some workman or 

superintendent was questioned he, almost without exception, spoke highly in 

their praise. No bicycle machinery is made in Austria; all is purchased from 

the United States or Germany, where two or three concerns are making a 
specialty of this line. 

The sale of American milling machines in Austria is largely assisted by 
the vertical attachment. Gear-cutting machines of American origin are almost 
universally used. American shapers have a ready sale, but planers rarely reach 
the inland districts of Europe, as transportation is costly. Boring and turning 
mills are yet to beintroduced ; turret lathes are of German origin but American 
styles are regarded favorably. One American maker of sheet-metal presses has 
met with much success, while the American woodworking machinery isin high 
favor. The demand for small American tools, like pliers, wrenches, twist drills, 
chucks, die stocks and a good many more, has been growing year by year, and 
reaches at present a somewhat enormous total. Some of these articles are 
almost exc’usively purchased from America. 


Denver a Great Mining Machinery Centre. 


HE following article, appearing as it did in a leading English trade paper, 

in the form of a letter from a regular correspondent, is a notable recogni- 

tion of the superiority of American machinery and machine-making methods. 
It would be only fair to add, however, that there are other mining machinery 


centres in America besides Denver. Chicago, for example, is a very important 


one, and it is claimed that in the production of heavy mining machinery the 
great Chicago manufacturers lead the world. This, however, does not detract 
from the force and truthfulness of what the able writer of the following article 
says.— EDITOR. 


Denver is {the geographical and railroad centre of the great mining regions 
extending from British Columbia to Southern Mexico, and is increasingly the 
mining machinery centre (subject to division with San Francisco) of the same 
vast extent of country. Although the city was only founded in 1859, and the 
first railroad only reached Denver in 1870, the first mining machinery works 
there date back to 1860. From that time Denver has steadily forged to ihe 
front as a mining machinery centre, until now she holds first place, both as to 
quantity and unquestionable quality of product. 

To-day Denver has 165,000 population ; is the Eastern gateway of the gold 
mining region of the United States; and is the hub from which radiate railroad 
systems aggregating over 26,000 miles in length, tapping all such gold mining 
sections. There are nearly twenty firms, large and small, in Denver manufac- 
turing mining machinery and supplies, with nearly 1,000 men on their pay 
rolls, and several large concerns simply handling such articles. Some of these 
carry a considerable stock on hand, ranging in value from $10,000 to nearly 
$100,000, in addition to undertaking at short notice to manufacture and supply 
anything which could not be kept in stock. 

For instance, Denver firms build and supply smelters, sampling works, 
stamp mills, concentrating mills, amalgamation mills, cyanide plants, slag 
trucks up to 60 feet cubic capacity, ore cars, ore buckets, engines, boilers, 
pumps, water pipes, and in fact everything connected with mining and milling. 
Some of the articles kept in stock are from Hastern factories, where they can at 
present be produced at less cost. Asasample of things not kept in stock, one 
Denver firm has just manufactured a chlorination barrel with a capacity of 
12 tons, the outside shell being of 9-16th’s steel, and thelining of sheet lead, 
24 pounds to the square foot. A mine owner can come into the Denver 
market and get at once almost anything he requires (say) 4 or 5 miles of a 
certain size of wrought-iron pipe, boilers and engines from 1 horgse-power to 125 


horse-power, hoisters from 8 horse-power to 80 horse-power, all in steck and 
ready for immediate delivery. 

The extent to which Denver is a mining machinery centre is illustrated by 
a brief and partial list of recent contracts and shipments (exclusive of Colorado 
business) made by a single firm in Denver, as follows: 

A smelter for Mexico. 

A smelter for Arizona. 

A roller ore-crushing mill for South America. 

A roller ore-crushing mill for South Carolina. 

An aerial wire tramway for British Columbia, 6,200 feet long, with a fall of 
2,100 feet in that distance, or 1 foot in 3. 

An aerial tramway for Alaska. 

A stamp mill for Oregon. 

A stamp mill for Nevada. 

A stamp mill for a London company operating in Southern Mexico. 

Slag trucks, each of 60 cubic feet capacity, for copper smelter, Arizona. 

Ore buckets and ore cars for California. 

Special crushing mills, 54 inches diameter, 8 inches face, for Utah. 

The present extent of the local industry and the unquestionable superiority 
of Denver-made machinery is merely an illustration of the doctrine of evolution. 
For nearly forty years intelligent, observant and ingenious men, who have 
made mining and ore treatment their life business in Colorado and the West, 
have been in personal contact with equally intelligent, observant and ingenious 
men engaged in designing and erecting ore treatment plants, or in manufactur- 
ing mining and ore treatment machinery, with the result that every improve- 
ment that a combination of scientific knowledge and practical experience could 
devise has been adopted, while each year has seen something discarded as 
inferior and a distinct advance made, until to-day the best mining machinery 
makers in Europe can come here and learn much in their own business. 

That this is no idle boast is evidenced by the following: Eminent Colorado 
mining engineers engaged by the leading London syndicates to examine and 
report on mining properties in South Afiica, Western Australia, and other parts 
of the world, are often struck by the ‘‘out-of-date” character of the European 
machinery found there as compared with that usual in Colorado. 

A mechanical engineer from London recently told the writer that he had 
within the last few days inspected several of the newest mills in Colorado, and 
that the European mill builders and machinery makers, judged by their pro- 
ductions in South Africa, West Australia, etc., are very much behind the times, 
and that the Jatest Colorado productions are simply marvels of capacity and 
effectiveness, combined with economy of first cost and operation. 

There have been various instances in British Columbia where mining 
machinery made in Canada or in Europe has been taken out and replaced by 
Denver-made machinery, as the latter is much lighter, more effective, contains 
all improvements up to date, and can be got at the same cost. 

A private letter recently received from a gentleman in a mining district in 
Mexico says: ‘‘In this camp they have machinery that would make a horse 
leave its oats. The mills are imported from England. As to the Chilian mills, 
in some cases one wheel and a ring alone will weigh as much as an entire 
Denver-made Chilian mill. To operate five of these mills they use a shaft 9 
inches in diameter. These mills run very slowly, and the wheel is set so near 
to the centre that they simply spin round and grind the ore instead of crushing 
it. Their capacity is very small, though they are expensive both to purchase 
and to operate. A Denver-made mill does more than twice the amount of work 
at one-third the cost, to say nothing of much less spent inrepairs. The balance 
of the mining and ore treating machinery in Mexico is as far behind Denver- 
made machinery as are the Chilian mills. Most of it was bought in Europe, and 
you know what the English and German machinery is. I have been here now 
four months and I have never seen so poor a class of machinery as I have found 
here.” 

It is only a question of a comparatively short time when Denver-made 
machinery will largely replace the European-made machinery in Mexico, and 
Denver firms are reaching out for the business. One well-informed and 
experienced London gentleman who has just opened up a large gold mining 
property in Southern Mexico has within the last few weeks obtained all his 
machinery in Denver, as superior to anything he could obtain in England. 

The explanation is that Colorado has probably a greater variety of ores than 
any other district of the same size in the world, and Colorado mining machinery 
makers have for many years past been grappling with and solving all imagi- 
nable ore treatment problems. One Denver firm has quite an elaborate ore 
testing department, and all machinery is designed and constructed by them 
with reference to the peculiarities of the ore. 

British capitalists investing in American mines can safely accept as a fact 
the statement that the Denver manufacturers of mining machinery have had for 
years past exceptional opportunities of practical experience with mining and 
ore treatment problems, have taken the fullest advantage of those opportuni- 
ties, and now supply much superior articles at competing prices. Competing 
European manufacturers can face the certainty that every year will see Denver 
and San Francisco manufacturers increasingly monopolize the mining and ore 
treatment machinery market of the entire American continent from Alaska to 
Cape Horn, with more frequent shipments to other parts of the world.—The 
Mining Journal, Railway and Commercial Gazette (London). 


—The Brooks Locomotive Works has orders for 12 Moguls for the Kuishiu 
Railway of Japan, and is building one six-wheel side-tank engine for the San- 
uki Railway of Japan. The same company has orders for 20 elaborately finished 
locomotives for the Imperial Government Railway of Japan. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


(ae 


oy 
amen 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
‘ana Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND Tarr’s Celebrated 


Merenthanieg Copper Pal nt 


Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


*« Marine Iron’’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEM. 


Factory and Office, CL.OUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


Ss HOOL DESKS Sizes for pupils from 5 to 20 years 


of age. Price $2 per desk upwards: 


INA NANA NA NAA A le 
THEATR 
HALL . 7 on CHURCH 
SEATING FURNITURE 
# 100 Styles at $1.00 OF 
@ each and upwards. ALL KINDS 


Seating at 50c. per 


Goods in every civilized country linear foot d 
ine oot upwards. 


of the Globe. 


(LLBLGen 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
OUR FURNITURE HAS MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


a—— school Furniture Co, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GRAND FIAPIDS, MICH. 
“IRONWOOD GRAND RAPIDS.” vu. S. A. Sts 
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wis? 


METALS PERFORATED AS REQUIRED FOR 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Milling and Mining Machinery, 


FOR USE IN 


Stone, Coal and Ore Screens, 


Reduction and Concentrating Works, Stamp Battery Screens, 
Woolen, Cotton, Paper and Pulp Mills, Brick and Tile Works, Filters, 


Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oil 


Mills, 


Sugar and Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, Filter Presses, 


Spark Arresters, Gas and Water 


Works, 


Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, 
Coffee Machinery, etc., etc. 


STANDARD SIZES PERFORATED TIN AND BRASS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Main Office and Works: No.218 North Union St., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


iA WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR 6 


100 and 102 Hudson St., 
JTERSEYWT CrTry, N. JZ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic Kalsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Oolors, 


TS. A 


Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


Copper Best Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN + 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT FERRY Co., L’d 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,’91 


To C. A. WOOSLEY PAINT 
AND COLOR Co. 
Jersey City, N. ws UES. A. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea- 
surein recommending Woolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. have used 
it on my Company’s steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com. 

pany’s steamers ‘“ Britannia,’ 
‘Victoria,” “Alexandra,’’ “Taka 
puna”and “Tainui” are now 
coated with Woolsey’s Copper 
Paint over Metal Sheeting. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISON, Manager. 


“ KALSOMINE,” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 
are selling large quanti- 
ties in the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 
sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 
best Kalsomine in the 
market. 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


CHARLOTTE, MIcH., 
March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 

Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a good strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 
May & BARNEY. 


f\ Rubber -Tired Wheels. 


Replace wheels on your trucks with these 


wt 


Lansing Wheelbarrow Co. 


noiseless ones. 


Hand Carts. 


Write for 100-page catalogue of HAND CARTS, 
TRUCKS and WHEELBARROWS., 


LANSING, MICH. 
Ls ads HN 
& Uriginal BLACK HAWK NEVER 


in every 
Feature. 


Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 


| Beware of Imitations, 


or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


CORN SHELLERS.» sack 


and either order direct 


i 
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American Locomotives Abroad. 


HE success of American locomotive manufacturers in securing foreign con- 
tracts, even against the competition of firms thousands of miles nearer 

the destined market, has recently called public attention both at home and 
abroad to this field of American manufacturing enterprise. This product of 


American shops is not a new thing, however. To Mexico and South America, 


to Cubaand Australia, the United States have been exporting locomotives in 
greater or less numbers for many years. 


It is a dozen years since several American locomotives were sent to Aus- 
tralia for a State railroad because English engine builders would not undertake 
to build locomotives equal to the duty required of them and light enough to use 
the existing bridges. American builders furnished the engines, and they gave 
entire satisfaction For railroads constructed regardless of expense for a heavy 
traffic the English locomotive may be equal to any, but American builders will 
hardly admit its superiority. 

A Milwaukee paper recalls a test made not long ago in that city which, 
while not absolutely conclusive, none the less tended to confirm American 
builders in the opinion that their designs were the best adapted to meet such 
conditions as exist not only in this country but in most of the fields to which 
American locomotives go: ‘‘A huge and costly locomotive built in England 
was exhibited to admiring crowds at the World s Fair and afterward brought to 
Milwaukee to be used in experimental runs on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul road. Everybody remembers the result of the experiment. It was found 
that the locomotive did not perform satisfactory work. At first its failure was 
attributed to the inferiority of American coal, but finally the conclusion was 
reached that there were shortcomings in the machine itself. It was a beautiful 
piece of mechanism, but not equal to the best work in its class turned out at 
American works.” 

Three years ago, when Japan was making strenuous efforts to move large 
bodies of troops and quantities of supplies to the coast, English and American 
locomotives were subjected to some severe competitive tests, and on the whole 
the American machines gave the better results. How many locomotives Japan 
has bought of England we are not informed, but in two years following the war 
she bought 60 from this country. 

The exports of locomotives for five years and the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year are as follows: 


Year. Number. Value. 
ibcits Heme ant Soto. onct ohne ic co Oe 195 $1,794,709 
1804 a oicn courte ere ee nee ees 142 1,028 836 
I hott) 5 eee rary eas cH otrin aky Seem Oe ON eo 252 2 379,549 
ic ae MNES Conn Aol ace Eda ao mmm ae 261 2 512 240 
189 Tis Acces eee ee en I, 338 3,225 881 
Threesmoniths ofslSOS eee eee 80 582,979 
TOtalics 4 Geivceeenere tts Sere eae oe on ees 1,268 $11,528,644 


The foreign demand is now taking fully 10 per cent. of the maximum 
capacity of the American shops. In July, August and September, 1897, only 
80 locomotives were exported, ag against 116 in the corresponding quarter of 
1896. But the exports for October numbered 48, valued at $427,849, as 
against only 10 for October, 1896, valued at $53.565. Moreover, many orders 
for locomotives have been received, those secured by two concerns within a few 
weeks of each other calling for 71 machines for five foreign countries. 
In another place, under ‘‘ Locomotive Export News,” we publish some of the 
most recent items of interest in this connection, although the showing made is 
necessarily far from complete, since some of the largest firms rarely publish news 
of their contracts until goods are ready for shipment. 

The following figures show the distribution of American locomotives among 
our best customers for five years: 


, 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Brazil BRR eet Air as a ote WG 26 138 84 88 
(CG) it) ne A Meee etn etek Be Hl 24 8 22 Ae 
(CUD aes cashes satan een eee 56 33 36 4 3 
Japan PL Se ee Re ee an 16 23 23 95 
INE ERI COMA Pya ween eee re 26 6 7 23 76 
RUSSIA ce erence tera eae ce 5h 2 74 60 


During 1897 Argentina took 18 American locomotives, China 12, Salvador 
6, Guatemala and Hawaii 5 each. Three were sent to the United Kingdom. 

It is not surprising that Cuba bought few locomotives after the war became 
general, but Brazil has been buying freely, Japan and Mexico are good cus 
tomers, and Russia has been buying locomotives here since her heavy purchases 
in 1896, and she will probably continue to buy a good many, although she has 
bought one of our manufacturing plants and already has French and German 
locomotive building establishments. 

For the cheap roads that countries of limited traffic must content themselves 
with the lightness of the American locomotive and its elastic frame, permitting 
all the drivers to take hold of the rails in spite of inequalities in the track, com- 
mend it over most other machines, and the exports of locomotives from the 
United States might have been very much greater many years ago but for the 
matter of expense. When iron and steel were considerably higher in this coun- 
try than in England it was not easy for locomotive builders in this country to 
compete with those of England and the Continent. But now that there is little 
or no difference in the cost of the materials it is not a difficult matter for Ameri. 
can builders to get contracts away from their European rivals, and there is a 
prospect of a great increase in the demand for our engines. 

It is not necessary to go into the reagons for this successful showing on the 
part of American locomotive manufacturers at this time in any detail. A letter 


from Mr. Angus Sinclair, the editor of Locomotive Engineering, recently published 
in the London Times, presents certain aspects of the matter so strikingly, 
however, that we give an abstract of some of his leading points. 

There is, to begin with, no doubt about the facts. According to Mr. 
Sinclair there have been placed in the United States within six months about 
200 orders for locomotives for foreign account The actual number of 
locomotives is not specified, but even if an ‘‘order’ means an order for a single 
locomotive, the statement means that at least $6,000,000 worth of work has 
been awarded in six months, or a million a month, to American manufacturers, 
because they offered advantages over their competitors in quality or price, or both. 

“American mechanical ingenuity” is the explanation that would suggest 
itself to most Americans. But that is too vague and general to carry us very 
far. Mr Sinclair makes it more specific. He recalls that the first introduction 
of the system of making machines in interchangeable parts by separate workmen 
and assembling them afterward was made by Eli Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin, which effected an industrial and social revolution second only to that 
effected by Watt. It was in the manufacture of firearms that this system was 
first introduced. Whitrey for the first time made guns of which the parts were 
interchangeable. The enormous economy wrought by the subdivision of labor 
thus brought about was extended to clockmaking, to the making of sewing 
machines, and to other successful American products, so that these articles defied 
the competition of those made on the system that was superseded. Now, as 
everybody knows, ‘‘ the interchangeable system of production” has been 
extended to all kinds of manufactures. But as it is more readily applicable to 
small than to large machines, it was a long time before it was extended to the 
building of locomotives. A locomotive continued to be an individual, so to 
speak, even after smaller engines had become assemblages of interchangeable 
parts. But the problem of applying the new system to locomotive building was 
at last solved, and to its solution is due the chief advantage the American 
builders enjoy. 

Minor advantages followed the main advantage. It was found advantage- 
ous to pay workmen by the piece instead of the day, and it was found advantage- 
ous not only to make a much larger use than could have been made before of 
machine tools, but to throw these machine tools away as fast as they were 
superseded. Mr. Sinclair says that American locomotive builders are often 
heard to say that they cannot afford to use worn out tools, and adds: ‘‘ From 
what I have seen of the shops of our competitors abroad, I think the prevailing 
policy is, ‘ We cannot afford to buy new tools.’ ” 

It is not to be wondered at that these differences of policy should give the 
American builders an irresistible advantage. Mr. Sinclair cites the fact that a 
Scotch firm employing 2,500 men turned out in a year 200 locomotives, while an 
American firm employing 1,400 men turned out in the same time 300 locomo- 
tives, of a much higher average of weight and power. Mr. Sinclair also points 
to the difference in the efficiency of the human labor. Touching the threat of 
the English mechanics to follow their trade if it is driven from Great Britain, he 
says that ‘‘should they follow it to America they will have greatly to change 
their ways in order to secure employment.” They will have to work both longer 
and harder, and will discover why, ‘‘ while paid the highest wages in the world, 
the labor of the American mechanic is cheaper than any other.” 

A recently published interview with the managers of the Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works presents the matter clearly and succinctly from the point of view of 
the American manufacturer : 

‘“The large increase in railway mileage in Russia, China, Japan, India, 
Australia, South America, etc., will, if we understand the conditions correctly, 
compel those countries to look to the United States for a large portion of their 
motive power, for the reason that the European manufacturers, on account of 
their small concerns, their methods of manufacture, etc., would be unable to 
fully supply this demand, and the superior methods of the American manufac- 
turer enabling him to build larger locomotives in a given time, also enables him 
to compete successfully with those concerns that formerly supplied all of this 
demand. Some of the disadvantages the American builder labors under are the 
prejudices of the foreign capitalists interested in railway construction and 
extensions referred to, as he almost invariably gives preference to the manufac- 
turers of his own country. This is notably true of the Engiish and German 
capitalists. 

““These disadvantages, however, must very largely disappear as the 
superiority of the American locomotive becomes known, as well as the ability of 
the American builder to underbid the European. The early orders coming to 
this country were for distinctively English and continental ty pes of locomotives. 
These have become gradually Americanized until now the tendency among al] 
railway companies or governments ordering their locomotives in the United 
States is to take the American type in preference to the English or continental.” 


Alabama Iron for Japan. 


IVE thousand tons of Alabama iron have left the Port of Pensacola for 
Kobe and Yokohama, Japan, recently. The shipments are the outcome 
of a number of trial orders that have come from the Japanese Empire the 
past few years. The Alabama operators have established connections with 
brokers in the Far East, and made arrangements for a regular trade. The recent 
shipments were made by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company and 
the Sloss Iron and Steel Company. The orders were secured after Alabama 
iron had been found satisfactory, and when it was known that it costs $4 less a 
ton at the furnaces than English iron, with freight charges practically the same 
from American ports as from England. 
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De Laval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


100,000 machines ia use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


—-PRICES, $50 to $225.— 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address tor catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street. New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The “ LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


a DGERWOOD MFG. CO. 


¢ Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co, 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.”’ 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 0,000 feet. 
Also, Special Tools for 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and 
Mineral Prospect- 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. P i 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings fot 
and estimates furnished on application. er oe 

When writing, always state fully what Slat 
is desired, giving greatest depth of borings 
required, if in Earth or Rock, and if for 
> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 


S O-G-0-F1-e-S-S.”” 
Refrigerator 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


KZA 


MASA 


A 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


ae 
Steam Rigs for 200, 
350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 


W on’t Taste of Another, 
A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 


It is endorsed by the most famous cooks in 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Shipments direct to importers or through 


export commission houses. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


The Keyser Manufacturing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
v. 8. A. 


Patented July, 1895, 


A TRADE BRINGER. 


re DE LONG HOOK ano EYE. 


WHY ? 


Well, when women use it once, they use it again. 
Absolutely it will not unhook unless you unhook it yourselt. 


It’s genuine if on the face and back of every card of the 
famous De Long Hooks and Eyes you find the words: 


See that ", 
wee hump? 


DE LONG BROS., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ablished 
21 est? over SO years 


LOW 


pron ont 


“Specialities 
OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 


ROLLER SKINS, 
CREEN & OAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, . 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS. 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS é 


PICKERS, BUFFERS, &< ¢ a> 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


SPARROW’S POINT, MD., U. S. A. 


CP Abbey & Peel. Park 
LEATHER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


,,|Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


ALSO 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet ana 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices, Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Steel Tracks for Country Roads. 


A VERY interesting series of experiments have been going on for a year or 

two past in different parts of the United States with a view to equipping 
country roads with steel tracks for heavy hauling. The problem of how to 
secure the best and cheapest country road ig as old as the Romans, and never 
was of greater commercial importance than now. We give herewith the inven- 
tor’s description of these roads : 

«“The road was first graded in proper shape. The rails are of steel, 14 of 
an inch thick, 8inches wide, with a downward flange of 3 inches on either side, 
and an upward flange of 1 inch on the outer edge to keep the wheelson. These 
rails were laid on the crown of the grade and pressed into the soil to the depth 
of the flange or until the soil supported the rail. The downward flanges 
prevent the soil from being pressed away from the rail and hold it there, mak- 
ing a firm foundation, so that no ties are necessary on which to rest the rails. 
These rails are made continuous by the fastening of the ends together with 
fishplates. 
the excavation filled with gravel for the horses’ tread. There is little occasion 
for a horse to tread on the rails, as there is room enough between them. This 
road has now been in use for eighteen months and has been tested. with all 
kinds of traffic, including traction engines. 

“A mile of road requires about 60 tons of steel, which can be produced in 
quantities for $1,800 or less. One cubic yard of gravel is required to the rod. 
Th? cluims made by the inventor for this road are: 

‘‘ Kirst.—It saves power. A vehicle may run on it with the least possible 
draught. It is estimated by engineers that the required draught is one-fifth of 
that on gravel and one-twentieth of that on the average dirt road. 

‘«Second.—It saves wear and tear on wagons. A vehicle is always on a 
level, smooth surface and is not subject to irregular strains, as when one side of 
it is much lower than the other, causing two wheels to carry most of the load, 
when a wheel drops intoa rut. A town will save enough in vehicles alone to 
pay a large portion of the cost of the road. 

‘“‘Third.—It saves time. Withaload of 2 or 8 tonsa team will trot as 
easily on level ground as it will walk on a gravel or dirt road. 

‘‘Fourth.—It is a perfect bicycle road and will be greatly appreciated by 
wheelmen. 

‘‘Fifth.—It is extremely durable and repairs will be nominal. 

‘“‘Sixth.—The dust which is so annoying on a gravel or dirt road is caused 
largely by the grinding of the wheels. On this road there could be no such 
grinding. 

“‘Seventh.—It is a motocycle road and a speed of 20 miles per hour can 
be obtained with safety. 

“Tn conclusion.—The universal use of this road will increase the value of 
the farm; it will beautify the street because when we cease to rut the road 
grass will take the place of weeds. It will make possible the free delivery of 
mail in the rural districts by bicycle or other swift vehicle. Travelling will be 
as safe at night as in the day, because the team will keep the road.” 

The tests made by another engineer give an even greater saving of draught 
power than that claimed above. His tests demonstrate that the steel roads for 
traction require one-twelfth the power as compared with macadam, and one- 
twenty-seventh the power as compared with earth roads. 

Congress is to be petitioned at the coming session for the necessary sum to 
equip a number of roads in different parts of the country with the steel rails, 
and the plan will be tested on a wholesale scale before any decided action is 
taken to make the system general throughout the country. 

The steadily decreasing price of steel—60 tons of steel even if drawn in 
the unusual form called for by such rails would probably cost much less than 
$1,800 to-day—and the constantly increasing demand for roadways of low resist- 
ance for heavy teaming may make steel roads practicable for short distances 
where the traffic is very great. 


Demand for Machinery in Mexico. 


A RECENT number of La Reoue du Commerce Haxterieur of Paris contains 

the following paragraph: ‘‘The development of the mines in Mexico has 
occasioned a demand for all sorts of machinery and materials. There ig also 
an opening for milling machines, and those employed in the manufacture of 
sugar, in distillation and brewing, in dyeing, spinning and weaving. Fire en- 
gines, motors, machinery for constructing canals,railroads, and ports, appear to 
meet with success. A central agency for these articles, with men having the 
necessary technical and commercial knowledge, would certainly, in time, bea 
remunerative enterprise. The Leipziger Tageblatt says that the travelling agents 
of commercial houses should know Spanish, should have a certain amount of 
experience and tact, and should be ableto adapt themselves to the gocial customs 
of the country.” 

There are not many American houses doing business abroad that have not 
been familiar withe these facts for along time. It is interesting to note, how 
ever, that the French are beginning to study the conditions of trade in the mar- 
kets of Mexico, But that the French manufacturers will find themselves 
able to build, and lay down in Mexico, a single machine in the various classes 
mentioned in the paragraph at prices that will enable them to compete with 
the American houses already having long-established relations there may well 
be doubted. 


The earth between the rails is removed to a depth of 5 inches and © 


Locomotive Export News. 


—The Richmond (Va.), Locomotive and Machine Works received a contract 
recently from the Canadian Pacific Railway for 15 compound engines. 


—Within a short time the Baldwin Locomotive Works will ship 20 loco- 
motives to Brazil. Passenger cars also are to be shipped soon from Philadel- 
phia to the Argentine Republic. 

—The Philadelphia Bridge Works, of Pottstown, Pa., has received an order 
for two locomotive turntables for Corea. Each machine will be 40 feet long, and 
will be adapted to 40-ton locomotives. 

—The report that a party of Russian engineers are now on the way to this 
country to place orders for a large number of locomotives for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway has been confirmed. The merchant having received the advices does 
not think it proper to make any statement prior to their arrival, which will be 
in about six weeks 


—The Rogers Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., has received an order 
for 15 new locomotives from the Government of Japan. The locomotives 
ordered are of the Mogul type and are to be used for heavy trains, Work on 
them will begin at once. The same company has completed and is about to 
ship eight locomotives and tenders to China for the Imperial Government Rail- 
roads, Lu Han Line. 


—H. K. Porter & Co., builders of light locomotives, Pittsburg, Pa., have 
on their erecting floor, ready to ship, a 24 inch gauge plantation locomotive for 
Mexico, a standard gauge double ender passenger locomotive for Central 
America, and a 30-inch gauge plantation locomotive for the West Indies. 
During the year 1897 H. K. Porter & Co. have sent locomotives to Porto Rico, 
Alaska, Hayti, Finland, Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela and Canada. 


Locomotives for China. 


N our last number we noted the arrival at Tangku, China, of twelve Baldwin 

locomotives intended forthe Tien-Tsin-Lukonchiao (Pekin) Railroad exten- 

sion. Consul Read of Tien-Tsin has this to say of railway matters within his 
jurisdiction : 

‘““A representative of the firm of Messrs. Burnham, Williams & Co., of 
Philadelphia, the makers of these locomotives, is now in Tien-Tsin to superin- 
tend their erection. 

‘Hight of the locomotives are very heavy and are of the ‘“‘Mogul” type, 
and the order for them was secured by Messrs. Burnham, Williams & Co. last 
September, this firm having tendered them at prices far below those submitted by 
English firms. The other four are switch engines, and were ordered outright 
without a call for tenders. 

“Tt is a matter of great satisfaction that the new line is equipped with 
American locomotives. We can rest assured that Messrs. Burnham, Williams 
& Co. have laid down locomotives that will bein every respect according to 
specifications, and that will more than meet the expectations of the railway 
officials. 

“T trust that we may, with regard to future extensions of the railway, hold 
the vantage ground that is now ours. 

“The next order for locomotives will be for the Lukouchiao-Paotingfu 
extension. This extension will be rapidly pushed as soon as the line to Pekin 
has been double tracked.” 


The Day Before New Year’s in New York Exchanges. 


REPARATIONS for a riot of fun were carried out with signal success by 
the brokers at the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange the after- 
noon of December 31st. When the Eighth Regiment band was piloted through 
the boisterous crowd on the floor of the Exchange business was suspended with 
a whoop anda hurrah. The band played a lively two-step, and the fun began 
with a dance by a gray haired man, a hornpipe by a young broker, and a jig 
by two lucky messengers, who were showered with small silver for their pains. 
The dancing, wrestling and cheering grew faster and louder with every minute 
until sheer exhaustion put a stop to it. 

At the Coffee Exchange there was no little merriment. A member sang 
‘‘La Marseillaise” in response to a numerously signed petition. The following 
greeting was received: ‘‘ The Hamburg Exchange wishes you a happy and 
prosperous new year.” An appropriate response was sent.— Zhe Sun. 


Copper Produced and Consumed in the United States. 


URING the first seven months of the past year there was mined in the 
United States 108,000 tons of copper, this being an increase of 16,000 over 
that mined during the corresponding period in 1896. This increase was caused 
by the enlarged demand for both export and home consumption. The amount 
exported was 78,000 tons, an increase of 9,000 over the previous year, leaving 
an increase of 7,000 in this country. As there was apparently very little aug- 
mentation in stocks on hand, this 7,000 represents very closely the increase in 
consumption. The present and prospective activity in manufacturing will un- 
doubtedly cause still further increase in the future. 


N the past two years and a half there have been some remarkable cost reduc- 
tions in American tin-plate manufacture, amounting to probably over $10 a 
ton on an average, says Zin and Terne. The changes that have taken place 
have been in management, methods and machinery, and scarcely a department 
in the tin-plate works has escaped more or less radical changes. 
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ERIE Ciry IRON WORKS, 


Established 1840. ERIE, PENN., U.S. A. 


Boilers, Engines, Electric [lotors. 


CAPACITY OF WORKS: 
Cable Address : E Send for 
300 Boilers per month. 

SELDEN, ERIE. 


150 Engines per month. Catalogue. 


= THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Manufacturers of the Improved 
RADIAL TUBE AND ROTARY GLOBE BLEACHER BOILERS. 


The Rotary Globe Bleacher Boilers are used by paper 
mills whether rags, rope or straw is used, and no paper 
mill is complete without one. 

We also makea full and complete line of steel wheel- 
barrows. A complete catalogue of all goods manu- 
factured sent on application. 


THE BIGGS BOILER C0., Akron, ohio, u. s. A. 


Send duplicate order to us when ordering through a commission house. 


Which Is the Best Paint? 


The paint which protects and beautifies for the longest time. ‘Twenty years’ use of our products 
by leading American railroads and the endorsements of the most prominent engineers and archi- 
tects are facts which prove convincing to those who are considering the subject. We make 
paints for manufacturers and corporation trade and sell direct to the consumer. ‘Therefore we 
can give you just what you want at a price which will command your trade. We study your 
needs. Highest quality, reasonable prices and satisfaction guaranteed. Samples, catalogues 


and prices upon request. 
CARBON Yi) il LOF ESTABLISHED 1876. 
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Og” NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMsPoRT, Pa., U.S.A. 
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\ Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 


Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


: \ | Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
N\ “ J. F. BIGELOW, (Manufacturer and Exporter, 


Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST, WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 


BOOKER PATENT ===" OTEAM PUMPS. 


Pumps for Every Service. Duplex and Direct Acting. 


For Catalogue and Description, Address 


> HOOKER-COLVILLE STEAM PUMP CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


MINERS’ SINKING PUMPS A SPECIALTY. 
BREWERY PUMPS A SPECIALTY. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 

EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. 


DUNDAS, 
Ontario, - Canada. 


Write for Catalogue, 


HIGHEST AWARDS WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
, y We make the most rapid Hay and Straw Press in the world. 
Also manufacture Harrows, Cultivators and 140 
a different shapes and sizes of Riding and Walking 
All kinds of 


aig = nindsat 4 PLOWS. 


Fs for Horse and Steam Power. Send for Catalogues: 
1 LEW Gay) 


uug@ Special attention to Export Trade. 


mn 


ADDRESS, 


3" COLLINS PLOW CO, ome: SEs BE 
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MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, LEGINOIsS, UU. S42 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLANTERS, RAKES, BEET MACHINERY, Etc. 


GOOD-ENOUGH 
SULinV PLOW. 


“Kaffir Queen”’ 
Mealie 
Planter. 


Any Size 
Bottom on 
same Frame. 


Wood Beam or Steel 


Beam Walking Plows. Moline Champion 


4 Flying Dutchman 
All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. | | WZ Wheel Walking Gang Plow. 


F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 


Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America. FLINT, EDDY & CO., New York City, for Australasia. 
Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape_of Good Hope, Africa, for_South Africa. 


Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATIONARY, PORTABLE AND TRACTION ENGINES, 
Horse Powers, 
Tubular Boilers and Iron Tanks 


OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES FOR LOCOMOTIVES 
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Built by "FULTON IRON WORKS,” St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Per SS. “COPTIC” 


Furtron Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. Honotttt, H. I., June 17th, 1895. 

Dear Sirs: The nine-rcller mill and Corliss engine built and erected for us by you last year has given perfect 
satisfaction, and we take pleasure in furnishing you with the following report covering work performed by it 
during the season just closed. Days grinding, 104%,; Tons of cane ground, 61,617.928; Tons of cane ground per 
day, 588.238. Extraction: 92.49 per cent. total sugar; 82.13 per cent. of cane; Dilution, 7.91 per cent.; Fibre 
in cane, 11.02 per cent. Average load on hydraulics, 313.2, 334, 344.5 tons. 

It is hard to say just what is the capacity of this mill, as our boiling house is not of sufficient size to admit of 
a prolonged test, but we would say that we have ground on a short run over 50 tons of cane per hour, and with an 
increase of from 50 to 75 tons in the load on the hydraulic obtained an equally good extraction. We believe we 
have the best mill on the Islands. Very truly yours, 


YY 


EWA PLANTATION CO., 
E. D. Tunney, Secretary | 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


The Russian Market for Farming Machinery and Tools 
Again. 


in our last number we published an extended account of the growing market 

in Russia for agricultural implements and machinery. The following, 
from the Millers’ Gazette, London, gives a somewhat more detailed account of 
one important feature of the situation, namely, the recent action of the Russian 
Government placing such articles on the free list, or greatly reducing the duty 
thereon : 

“ Recently a committee was appointed by the Minister of Finance to ex- 
amine the duties on imported agricultural implements and machinery. The 
landed proprietors desire the reduction or total abolition of these duties, but 
the greatest opposition to this was naturally displayed by Russian manufac 
turers. The committee examined a great number of witnesses, and at the final 
sitting the chairman stated that the committee would recommend the entire 
abolition of the duties of some machines and implements, a reduction on others 
and the free importation into Russia during the next five years of certain 
machines not made in the country, such as sheaf binders, steam plows without 
engines, compound threshing machines, hay scatterers, sorters with spiral 
cylinders, potato sorters, cream separators, brickmaking machines, manure 
spreaders, horse rakes, etc., and further, that agricultural machines and imple- 
ments newly invented and in use abroad be also allowed to be imported free of 
duty into Russia during the next five years.” 

A\though Russia is by no means a new country, the conditions there are 
practically the same as those that confronted the pioneers who developed the 
great farming regions beyond the Mississippi. The now world famous agricul- 
tural machinery produced in the great manufactories of Chicago and the other 
American agricultural machinery centres are the direct results of the experience 
of farmers and manufacturers working together to solve the problems there 
presented. Every machine represents years of improvements suggested by 
the widest practical experience and worked out by the most expert intelligence. 
These machines are calculated to produce the largest possible results with the 
least possible expenditure of labor. Formerly their initial cost was high, 
owing to cost of iron and steel and many similar disadvantages. Now, how- 
ever, these machines are produced at a cost that enables the manufacturers to 
pay liberal royalties to the inventors and still compete with the cheap imitations 
of other countries. 

If both the farmers and merchants of Russia realize that the cheapest 
machinery is that which is the cheapest in the end, that does the most work, 
wears the longest, does its work with the greatest thoroughness, we have little 
fear that American manufacturers will fail to get their share of the increased 
trade in agricultural machinery sure to result from the farsighted aetion of the 
Russian Government. 


Grain Exports for 1897. 


dps: year just closed was marked by a notable shortage in the world’s grain 

supply, all of the great producing countries except the United States 
experiencing a serious failure of crops, which, while not so great as to prevent 
them from exporting altogether, curtailed none the less their ability to supply 
other markets than their own. Added to this was the fact that for two years 
past crops had been considerably below the average all over the world, the 
United States included, while the demand was certainly normal. The inevit- 
able result was that the stocks of the world were at an uncommonly low point 
by the Spring of 1$97. 


The Liverpool Corn Trade News estimates the world’s wheat crop for 1897 
and preceding years, in bushels, as follows: 


1897. 1896. 1895. 
BUT OB Cpercietelets leis rerye = 1,118,800,000 —1,488.960,000 1,442. 150,000 
PILOTICO Met epoca 682,000 000 554.000. 000 611,000,000 
PA'S BP ieyoesle oi aisjcis sie es, ase} ere 259.000, 000 280.000.000 839,000,000 
IN GEIR 30 ob apoann pOadO 82,000,090 82,000,000 41,700,000 
MUR IETSER 650 pn coone oe 37,000,000 24,950,000 25,111,000 
AMON Ao ets.on dob OOK 2,158. 800,000  23874,910,000 2,458. 961,000 


This table shows the shortage from 1896 to be some 216,000,000 bushels 
and from 1895 over 300,000,000. The statistics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture make the falling off still larger, but underestimate the crop of 
the United States (preliminary estimate). To express the significance of the 


statistics in words, America yielded a surplus over 1896 of some 128,000,000 
bushels, and over 1895 of 7,1000,000, but vastly offsetting this was a shortage 
onthe part of the rest of the world of 344,000,000 bushels from 1896 and 
372,000,000 from 1895. 

Under the circumstances it was only reasonable that European importers 
were decidedly anxious to provide for immediate and nearby requirements, es- 
pecially as they realized that they were mainly dependent upon this country for 
their supplies, there being practically no wheat available elsewhere except, 
possibly, in Russia. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the export movement may be formed from 
Bradstreet’s table of clearances of wheat (and flour as wheat) from all domestic 
ports and Montreal for the current calendar year (two weeks estimated), com- 
pared with like shipments in 1896 and 1895. The approximate total amounts to 
about 185,000,000 bushels, compared with 151,000,000 bushels in 1896 and a 
total in excess of 130,000,000 bushels in 1895. 

The record year for wheat and flour exports was 1891-92, when we shipped 
225,000,000 bushels, due largely to the great shortage in the Russian crop. 

A point of great importance to American farmers was the fact that these 
conditions were foreseen and they were warned by the press so far in advance 
that the great subsequent rise in the price of wheat has been for their benefit 
rather than that of the speculators. The announcement that wheat had touched 
the dollar mark was the signal for rejoicing in many Western stock exchanges 
and boards of trade, for ‘‘ dollar wheat” means prosperous times whenever it is 
the farmer who reaps the advantage, as has been the case the past year. 

The shortage in the world’s wheat crop has naturally helped corn and other 
coarse grains. Indeed, the unfavorable climatic conditions in Europe also 
served to diminish the yield of rye and feeding stuffs, but especially oats ; 
hence, there has been a heavy export business in corn and oats and a fair move- 
ment of rye at firmer prices. Itis alleged that the enhanced cost of wheat 
bread resulted in an increased consumption of rye bread, corn products and oat- 
meals, not only in Europe, but in this country. While wheat was rising over 
thirty-six points, corn gained only about nine cents. Pi rt of this advance was 
owing to the less favorable prospect for the growing crop, consequent upon the 
cold, wet weather West during the time when hot, forcing weather was most 
needed. The yield was cut down in consequence probably 800,000,000 to 400,- 
000,000 bushels compared with the record-breaking crops of 1895 and 1896. 

The Agricultural Department has made no final report as to last season’s 
yield, and in the following table we give the average commercial estimate: 


Corn Crop. 
Bushels. 
iSO (ere tara cate reve chetererate cise ere aelereteror aie ieasie certo share areiavers 1,800,000. 000 
OG etree eee ees aia eater Tetee sical a atheretove tte date an cheiete a aelscare onthe 2.283 875 000 
PSO cencmeectrectetacis see we ar sicig eee ott arevelae Sualed: oxtinelele leona, ene 2,151.138,500 


The increase in exports of Indian corn from both coasts of the United 
States this year, as compared with last, has been very heavy, and as contrasted 
with 1895 the outward movement is almost trebled. Bradstreet’s reports of 
last year’s foreign shipments (two weeks estimated) indicate an approximate 
total of 179,000,000 bushels, compared with 118,000,000 bushels in 1896 and 
with 57,000,000 bushels in 1895. 

It is believed that, while part of this demand is due to the temporary con- 
ditions above noted, the demand for American corn (maize) abroad will continue 
strong, since now many people have become accustomed to its use. A natural 
prejudice existed against it at first, people having regarded it as food for cattle 
rather than for men, but now that necessity has compelled a trial, it is thought 
that its cheapness as compared to wheat will insure its continued use in con- 
siderable amounts. 

The exports in oats for 1897 were, for the six months from July to Decem- 
ber, 37,807,000 bushels, as against 19,691,000 for the corresponding months of 
1896. Of rye the exports for the same months of 1897 were 6,546,000 bushels, 
against 4,442,000 for 1896. 


Cotton Exports to Japan. 


HE exportation of raw cotton from the Southern States to Japan by way of 

Pacific Coast ports is practically double what it was in 1896. According 

to the figures of the Southern Pacific Company, there are at present in San 

Francisco 15,000 bales of cotton awaiting shipment to Japan There are not 

steamers enough in the Pacific mail service to prevent a congestion of this and 
other westbound Oriental freight. 

The exports for November were more than 100 per cent. in excess of those 
for November, 1896, being over 7,639,000 pounds, against 3,264 000 in round 
numbers from the corresponding period of 1896. For the three months ending 
with November, 1896, the exports of raw cotton from this country to Japan were 
4,864,834 pounds, and for the corresponding time last year 12,843,621 pounds. 

It is poirted out that the demand for our cotton there must increase be- 
cause of its longer staple, which makes it more suitable for yarn manufacture 
than the Indian fibre. Another thing that favors a still further increase in our 
export cotton trade with Japan is the fact that China, hoping to become a suc- 
cessful rival of Japan as a cotton manufacturer, has erected mills which will 
consume the greater part of the cotton grown in China for several years to 
come. Japan formerly raised considerable cotton, but it has been found that it 
costs more to grow the raw material than toimport it. In 1896 the home prod- 
uct was less than 1 por cent. of the imports. 

That the Japanese recognize that they shall need the American market more 
and more is evident from the fact that the leading importers have made con- 
tracts with the transportation companies for a fixed scale of transportation 
rates for aterm of years, as described elsewhere in this paper, and that these 
contracts specify a considerable minimum volume of shipments. 
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Exports of American Flour to Japan. 


AC ae every line of commerce between the United States and Japan has 

enjoyed such a remarkable development that it almost seems to go without 
saying that the exports of any given commodity to that progressive country 
show an increase for 1897 as compared with the preceding years. In one line, 
however, the increase, while not greater than that shown in the trade in several 
other articles, is exceptionally interesting and gives the most hopeful promise 


for the future. 

This is wheat flour. The Japanese are not consumers of bread, but use 
flour in the manufacture of confections, of which great quantities are sold and 
used not only as accessories, as with most nations, but as staple articles of diet. 
If anything, this fact tends rather to intensify the Japanese demand for flours 
of a superior quality rather than the reverse. Consequently it is particularly 
gratifying to note such friendly comments as the following from the Japan 
Weekly Advertiser, published in Tokio. The quotation from the Jijz, which is 
practically the official organ of the Mikado’s empire, is especially noteworthy : 

‘‘Shipments of flour from Ameriea are yearly increasing, and it promises 
to become a leading import in the nearfuture. This, says the Jijz, may be 
attributed to the superiority of its quality to that of native flour, and any one 
who has once tasted it will never think of buying any other, so that it will 
probably be in general demand like imported kerosene oil.” 

The following table, based upon the consular reports for December, bears 
out the preceding in a most striking manner. The imports of flour from other 
countries during these years were insignificant, ranging from $2,000 to $6,000 
in value taken all together. The imports of wheat flour into Japan from the 
United States from 1890 to 1897: 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
1890 ss.celdetantene clearness Lbs. 8, 888.032 $179,148 
Itc!) GEMMA CnocnsaG sa6Gen as 11,952,270 270,655 
1892s .ais-keieyettvenn eeaereveree ey seeace eee ‘ 10,025,250 191,902 
1898 acial couscstaeie sbekeneerneriere ene reais ss 11,862,682 199,067 
PSG F skis sag sao trceep pemercramercereers as 19,753,041 802,049 
Ast SMrerrict A aid aradn cou omcacdos a 13,866,971 205,422 
1896... sissies ce eres em eer ees es 31 408,313 519,508 
TBOT css tain eeieleleee beter emetee SC Re ie chee 2a ets cee 


The first annual returns (1896) from Formosa, now a part of the Japanese 
Empire, show that the imports of wheat flour from the United States were, in 
quantity, 6,900,330 pounds, and in value $116,016. 

A portion of the great increase in 1896 may probably be ascribed to the 
war with China and be put down as temporary, but on the other hand the dis 
covery that a steady rice diet encourages the tendency to the disease known as 
‘“‘kakke” or ‘‘beri-beri,” and the requirement on the part of the authorities 
that wheat flour be used occasionally in the army and navy, must give rise to a 
permanently increased demand. That this is the opinion of the great Japanese 
importing houses is shown by the fact that they are now crowding the foreign 
commission merchants out of this field, and it is understood that arrangements 
will be made with the steamship companies looking to the establishment of 
definite routes and freight rates fixed for a term of years. 


A New Mowing-Machine Knife Grinder. 


ihe owners of improved machinery are becoming more and more alive to the 

necessity of the utmost care while such machinery isin use. A dull mow- 
ing machine means not only a waste of energy on the part of the horses drawing 
it, but an increased loss from wear and strain on the part of the machine, and 
an important loss also through stock being badly cut and much of it left on the 
field. Dull mower sickles are, however, often allowed to go because the grind- 
ing of them by ordinary means is so troublesome. It requires not a little skill 
to properly grind a mower sickle on a grindstone, and many sickles are thus 
ruined by an unskilled operator. The Empire mowing-machine knife grinder 
is designed to enable any farmer to not only grind the sickle with great rapid- 
ity, but with a mathematical accuracy that will insure a good edge with the 
least waste of metal and preserving the original bevel as long as the sickle holds 
out. The device is adapted to be carried with the machine, being small, com- 
pact and light. It can be clamped to the master wheel in a moment, the sickle 
bar disengaged and placed in the tilting bracket in such position as to present 
first one bevel then its reverse to the grinding face of the emery wheel, which 
is driven by multiplied speed gear actuated by a cranked drive gear wheel. 
The mecbanical arrangement is such that the grinding face contact skims along 
the bevel from heel to point, making a complete, clean job. With this device 
badly misshapen sections can be quickly restored to good shape and accurately 
preserved in such condition without trouble. 


French Duty on Pork Products. 


ae French Chamber of Deputies having passed the bill increasing the cus- 

toms duty on hogs and hog products by a vote of 418 to 97, little hope is 
now entertained that France will grant the concessions upon which a reciproc- 
ity agreement with that country depends. The advance in rates was sustained 
by a statement that in three years the imports of hog products into France 
exceeded the exports by 95,000,000 francs, and that prices had suffered in con 
sequence. 


This argument, from the farmers’ and dealers’ point of view, perhaps, is 


conclusive, but pork is already one of the most expensive of French meats, and 
if foreign pork is shut out prices will rise still higher, as no material advance in 
the number of hogs raised can take place. That so large an excess of imports 
over exports exists clearly indicates that the French eat more pork than they 
can raise, and to whatever extent the farmers or packers may make a profit by 
reason of this further restriction on the American meat trade, it will inevitably 
be taken from the pockets of the consumers—the people who are entitled to the 
benefits that would accrue from a reduction instead of increase on the duties in 
existence previous to the bill’s passage. 

The people are not more benefited by the change in duties than would be a 
man who exchanged his silver for equivalent valuein gold, but, on the other 
hand, are forced to lose not only the benefit of reasonable prices for pork and 
pork products, but the benefits of a reciprocity agreement favorable to the 
exportation of French manufactured goods into this country. It should be 
understood that there is but a limited field for our manufactured products in 
France, which should afford an excellent market for our breadstuffs and pro- 
visions, while, on the other hand, the United States is one of the best markets 
in the world for the manufactured goods and wines of France.—The National 
Provisioner. 


Plows Wanted in Greece. 


HE Greek Government wants to buy at least 10,000 plows, to distribute 
among the Thessalian refugees in order that they may return to cultivate 
the land they abandoned at the approach of the Turks. Thessaly is 
mostly a plain, with sticky, clayey soil, in which wild plants and roots 
abound. The Thessalians are just now a burden on Greece, and King George 
has a committee at work testing implements for them on a farm near Athens. 
Native plows are good, but expensive. Wood is scarce and costly, so Greek 
plows are made wholly of iron and steel, on which there is a high duty. 
Agricultural implements are, however, admitted free. 

George Horton, the American Consul at Athens, reported recently that a firm 
in Smyrna sent over some American Oliver plows, which were better than any 
Germany, England or France offered, but the agents wanted high prices for 
them, though they were not best grade. Consul Horton told the committee 
that Americans make better, stronger, lighter and, quality considered, cheaper 
agricultural appliances than any other country in the world. This interested 
the committee, and Consul Horton feels encouraged as to the outlook for Amer- 
ican manufacturers if they but bestir themselves. If the conditions presented 
in Thessaly are peculiar and call for a special type of plow to insure the best 
results the Greek committee will do well to see what American manufacturers 
can do in the way of devising or adapting implements especially suited to 
meet those conditions. 


Cornstalks in Commerce. 


FIRM with a large capital, and in which several prominent manufacturers 
are interested, is about to start a factory in which various products will be 
made out of cornstalks. 

It has been found by experiments that from cornstalks rubber can be dupli- 
cated, and other products are armor for battle ships, vegetable ivory, oil feeders, 
patent-leather coating, liquid to make canvas waterproof and paper. 

Heretofore farmers have left their cornstalks lying on the field for fertil- 
izer or fed them to cattle, and in seasons when the price of corn has been low it 
has often been a question with the farmer if it paid to produce his crop when 
freight and other charges had been deducted. If it should prove true, as 
claimed, that these new uses for cornstalks will mean $10,000,000 annually for 
the farmers engaged in corn-raising the importance of this new industry can 
hardly be estimated. 

Not only will it create a margin of profit likely to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable food product, but it will, in all probability, reduce its 
price, thus benefiting the masses, not alone in this country, but abroad. It is 
understood that the United States Government is planning a great exhibition at 
Paris in 1900 to demonstrate to Europeans the value of corn, or maize, as our 
English cousins call it, as a food for the working classes. Such missionary 
work as this, together with the discovery of uses for the stalks such as are sug- 
gested above, may make ‘the raising of corn on a large scale, and with the help 
of improved machinery, a far greater branch of agriculture than it is at pres. 
ent, both at home and abroad. 


A Powerful and Cheap Portable Coal-Oil Arc Lamp. 


Nee invention likely tobe of great value to manufacturers who haveocca- 

sion to carry on nightwork in places not readily lighted by electricity, gas, 
or ordinary kerosene lamps, or for contractors and others having outdoor night- 
work to do, is that of a portable device for generating a strong white light from 
crude or refined petroleum. It is greatly superior to the kerosene torches widely 
used and is claimed to have double the lighting power of an ordinary electric 
arc light. It possesses the advantage of being complete in itself, simple, effective, 
economical and not affected by storms or winds. Itis also claimed that this 
lamp gives better results than electricity, as it does not cast heavy shadows and 
in more penetrating through smoke, fog or steam. It is made in four sizes, 
No. 1 giving a flame of about 500 candle power; No. 2 about 1,000 candle power; 
No. 3, 1,500 to 2,000 candle power; No. 4, about 4,000 candle power. Itis 
especially adapted for use in iron foundries, boiler works, mines, contractors’ 
work on docks, for night agricultural work, and, in fact, wherever a strong, 
readily portable light is required. 
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BUCKWHEAT and 
RICE MILLS. 


ROUND REELS, SCALPERS, 
BRAN DUSTERS, SCALPER AND 
GRADER, FLOUR DRESSERS 
AND CORN MEAL BOLTS. 


FLOUR, RYE, 
CORN MEAL, 


FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 

TWO AND THREE PAIR HIGH 
CORN AND FEED MILLS, 

AND TWO-ROLLER MILLS. 
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Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Special Middlings Purifier. (Illustrations changed every issue.) Combined Reel and Purifier. 


COFFEE: MACHINE Yy. 
The Monitor Coffee Separator and Grader The Monitor Coffee Milling Machine, 


i i D in one The most perfect miller for ‘coffee ever offered. It will do 
Will make clean Separations & d grade the finest work on tender as well as hard coffees, and do it 
operation. without waste or breakage. 


These Machines are in successful operation in many of the largest Coffee Houses in this country, and are well worthy of 
investigation by Handlers of Coffees. 


Can be bought direct from manufacturers or through any reliable exporter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


Have been in the Market over25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


A large variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 

Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
, Transportation to all Parts of the World. y i A A f 4 F 

Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest «€ = = A a 4 4 oe = 7 
Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses | | | | | | | 
send Duplicate Order to us. 


RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO., - - Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


EAGLE CoTTon GQin!S. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- : 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 7 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- [ff 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- | 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of iif 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. 


FORMERLY 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, js! | Bridgewater, Mass, ~--°~szenzz-s 


IS SUPERIOR TO “‘CORN STARCH,” “ARROWROOT,” ‘‘SAGO,” ETC. Gold Medal Awarded 
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TRADE 
MARK. 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Irs PURITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ a see 

> , P. E ion 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. ‘‘Best Produced of its Class.”’ uae xposit 4 
PARIS, 1867. ‘* Perfection in Preparation.’’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit.’’ 1889. 


_ Put up exclusively by Tue Nationat StarcH M’r’G Co., successors to (Messrs.|DURYEA) GLEN Cove MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and % lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘* DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


Advance in Electricity in 1897. 


Ae has become its annual custom, the Hlectrical World, in its issue for the first 

week of January, presents a review of American electrical progress for 
the preceding year. The summary is so comprehensive and interesting that we 
reproduce some of the more notable paragraphs for our readers: 

“The twelve months just passed have been distinguished by no very 
startling or radical innovations or discoveries in the electrical field, but rather 
marked by a steady advance along all lines. 
and the general utilization of this agency have multiplied, and a gratifying 
enlargement of the capital invested, both in manufacturing electrical apparatus 


Applications of electrical power 


and in the generation of current, may be noted. 

“‘In practical engineering there have been several marked features of 
advance. The long distance transmission of water power has been the field 
for many interesting developments, and the colossal installations erected during 
the year have exhibited the highest class of enginecring skill and not infre 
quently of capitalistic daring. The increasing use of multiphase currents and 
the continual improvement in machinery for their generation and utilization 
have shown the direction of the evolution of central station and power transmis- 
sion engineering, whilz their application to railway work is strongly fore- 
shadowed. 

“Ta electric traction increasing attention has been givento the equipment 
of heavy railways, principally for suburban traffic and of those working under 
exceptional conditions, such as elevated roads. The experiments of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railway Company near Hartford have been an 
encouragement to the railway companies, while the equipment of roads inter. 
mediate in class between the ordinary city trolley line and the heavy railroad 
has progressed continuously. The adoption of an open conduit system by the 
street railways of New York City and the success which has attended their 
opening for traffic are important factors of the year’s advance in electric 
traction. 

“‘The electric automobile has taken its place as a commercial and practical 
machine, and electric cabs and vehicles no longer attract attention in the streets 
of New York. 

‘‘Tn electric lighting the principal advances have been in the increasing use 
of high voltage lamps and the substitution of rotary transformer substation 
systems for the multistation low pressure installations which have for many 
years illuminated our principal cities. In many new installations lamps for 
220 volts or even higher pressures have come into use, while numerous installa- 
tions have changed over from the old standard pressure of 110 volts to the new. 

‘‘The inclosed arc lamp has increased its application prodigiously, and 
bids fair to displace the open arc form in many places. It has of late been 
used, burning on constant-potential circuits, for street lighting, with excellent 
results, and it is confidently expected that the alternating current types of such 
lamps, which have been perfected during the year, will soon be as widely used 
as those for direct current. 

“Tn telephony the advance has been confined to details of exchange system 
rather than to radical improvements of apparatus. The independent companies 
have grown in strength, and their association formed during the past Summer 
promises to play an important part in telephone affairs in the future. 

“The electrical elevator has taken its place as the standard machine, having 
been almost universally installed in new buildings, and in many cages taking 
the place of hydraulic elevators. 

‘‘In other applications the great adaptability of the electric motor has been 
prominently shown. It is coming to be used more and more for the direct 
driving of many kinds of machinery, notably printing presses and machine 
tools; and the manifold advantages of electric power transmission over the 
time honored method of belts and shafting have become so well understood that 
few large new factory installations are considered complete without an electrical 
system of machine driving. 

‘Looking at the future of the electric railway it is seen that all indications 
point to the suppression of the steam locomotive for suburban and interurban 
work in favor of the electric train. Already several railways having large 
suburban systems are making experiments and preparing for the inevitable 
change in motive power. 

‘Perhaps the most popular demonstrations during the year have been those 
made by the advocates of wireless telegraphy, largely owing to the prominence 
given to the wel]-known Hertz waves by Mr. Marconi. This seems to have, in 
a measure, captivated public fancy, but so far no very practical results have 
been attained, nor has the advance been commengurate with the interest it has 
elicited. 

“The steam turbine as a possible and probable factor in the development 
of the electric arts deserves notice as the most promising method of developing 
the motive power of steam at present known. 

“It may be said, in conclusion, that the progress of the electric arts in 


America during 1897 has been very gratifying. Electrical engineering has 
advanced beyond the stage when revolutionary departures are the rule, and has 
reached the level of successful adaptation to the demands of necessity. Its 
growth and extension, therefore, must now be marked rather by the steady 
betterment of its means and methods, the gradual enlargement of its field of 
labor, the deeper identification with the advance of civilization, than by brilliant 
and revolutionary change. Here, at the beginning of a new year, it is pleasant 
to look back and see that in no single department of the vast field of the electric 
arts has there been any retrogression, but in all that sure and steady improve- 
ment that is the sign of maturity and full development.” 


Electric Haulage Along Canals. 


E is strange to realize that in the history of canal construction, which dates 

back to the days of Rameses in Egypt, little or nothing has been done toim- 
prove the ancient and honorable method of dragging canal boats through the 
water. 

Canals form so important a part of any country’s commercial equipment 
and add so much to the facilities by which freight is transported that no doubt 
whatever should exist as to the great advantage derived from the use of a 
practical and efficient system of towing boats along a canal. 

The recent advance in electrical knowledge and the numerous successful 
methods of application of electric power have led to a number of interesting 
experiments looking toward the replacement of the ancient mule that bas done 


service on towpaths for centuries by some form of electric power. Two sys- 
tems have thus far been proposed—one placing the driving power upon the boat 
itself, the other placing it upon the bank. In the former case wires are sus- 
pended above the canal to supply the current. The boat is equipped with a 
trolley similar to that on an ordinary trolley car and a small screw propeller is 
driven by the current thus supplied. This system has the merit of simplicity, 
but two serious objections are urged against its general adoption. One is that 
most canals are not adapted to the passage of self propelling boats of any kind, 
the strain being likely to be too great for the banks. The other is that this 
method would not only involve the erection of a considerable plant along the 
banks of the canal, but every individual boat would have to be equipped with 
motor and propeller before the overhead power could be available. § nce in 
every country these boats are the property, toa large extent, of small owners, 
many of whom are exceedingly conservative, the latter is a serious objection. 

A system of applying the power by means of a pulling device upon the 
bank has, however, recently been invented by a New York man that seems to 
offer excellent promise of solving the problem. This invention provides a sort 
of electric mule, which moves upon a single rail and is supplied with a gear 
engaging with a rack beneath the rail. The rail and rack are raised about two 
feet above the ground, being supported upon short posts, and attached firmly in 
position are two copper conductors, which supply current to a motor actuating 
this device. The motor operates a set of gears and moves the apparatus by 
turning the gear engaging with the rack. The great advantages of this method 
of traction are in many respects obvious. The necessity of having a heavy 
weight with which to procure traction disappears. The motive power, or 
machine from which it is derived, can never slip, and the energy transmitted 
through a train of gears to the rack gives us a positive and reliable means of 
propulsion. Five ordinary canal boats can be moved at the rate of five miles 
an hour by an electric mule weighing seven hundred and fifty pounds and con- 
suming about eight horse power. The arrangement is readily controlled by a 
lever operating a switch, the operator sitting upon the locomotive itself, or if 
necessary light ropes may be run from the lever to the boat and controlled by a 
man on board. 

The electric mule is very compact, being one foot wide, two feet long and 
about three feet high. The tow line connecting the mule with the boat remains 
as at present. 

The State of New York alone has spent $9,000.000 in improving the Erie 
Canal within two or three years, and it is now announced that $5,000,000 more 
will be required. The promoters of the system just described claim that 
$1,000 000 would pay for the complete installation of that method of electric 
haulage along the entire line of the canal, resulting in a considerable revenue 
to the State and immense annual saving to the concerns using the canal for 
transportation. A successful system of electric haulage on canals would vastly 
increase the usefulness of artificial waterways all over the world. 


Inquiries from Abroad. 


es New York export firm one day recently received inquiries 
for quotations on a number of manufactured goods from various parts of 
the world, and, according to a member of the concern, it was only about a year 
ago they started to introduce American articles into some of the markets in 
which they are to-day operating successfully. From Johannesburg, South 
Africa, they have been asked to quote, according to a drawing they have re- 
ceived, on 10,000 galvanized iron buckets. For Ferrara, Italy, they will fur- 
nish prices for a complete flour mill. From Dingigue, South India, they are 
quoting for a plant of metal-stamping machinery for the manufacture of pad- 
locks. This inquiry has been received from a Government contractor. Firms 
in Colombo, Ceylon, have asked for prices on large pieces of wood-working 
machinery and a good sized sawmill complete. Other inquiries from the same 
place have been those of a complete plant of rice cleaning machinery, and three 
concerns have requested quotations on electrical motors of various sizes. 
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AES 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


READILY ADAPTED FOR USE IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


HAS ALL THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Double Case, 
Straight Line Keyboard, 
Single Scale, 
Removable Swinging Platens, 
Perfect Type Cleaner 
Affixed to the Machine, 
Bail-Bearing Carriage, 


Automatic Ribbon Feed, Etc. as SD 
Our No. 4 has 84 Characters’ 


Export Demand Constantly Increasing. 


Write for New Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CU., 


SYRACUSE. N.Y., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shel] 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES DDORESS 


C. FRED LaMONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.A. 


Standard Emery Woeel Co 


ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Solid Emery and 
Corundum Wheels. 


ALL KINDS OF POLISHING WHEELS. 


Patent Grinding and Polishing Machinery. 
Polishers’ and Platers’ Supplies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


fl GARAMAG 


Our New Catalogue is a complete representation cf our business. In it there 
is at least one illustration of each of our departments, but it would be impossible 
to illustrate all the innumerable different designs ard devices to which our sheet 
metal building work is applied. Every building has its specificrequirements. We 
meet thrse conditions by having you send us your plans for estimating on the 
goods needed in our line. Probably our catalogue would assist in inf rming you 
of the desirability of sheet metal work. We will mail a copy free on request, 
which contains prices, discounts, etc., and sol cit your correspondence for infor- 
mation you want on Metal Cornices, Building Fronts, Building Trimmings, 
Ceilings, Skylights, etc. 

We h-ve teen exporting these goods for several years and will fill your order 
thoroughly. promptly, economically and intelligently. 


GARA, McCINLEY & CQ., 


33 South 17th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


SPANISH PLAYING 


No. 81. | ee a 
‘oq | || Se SSS]! 
Colombiana. as dy 
OSS 
Specially engraved Ss 
faces, after the style | | ALM 
used in Colombia and | SS RSs 
adjacent countries: U GIS. 
all the superior quali- | ae = 
No. 71. ties of brand No. 71; No. 95 


made in three sizes 


Los Leones. 


Genuine parchment stock; 
possesses all the finest 

Spanish qualities; perma- 
nent colors; made in three 


same as brand No. 71; 
: Barcelona size, 234x354; 
genuine parchment 


| finest parchment paper; 
stock ; 


hard surface | hard surface finish; 
sizes— 2744x3146, 234 x B54 | full packs, 48 cards; 
and 214x389; hard surface 


finish; full packs, 48 cards. 
Per doz. $2.25; per gro. $27.00. | 


finish; 48 cards. 
for Monte and other 
Per dozen, $2.25. 


Per gross, $27.00. 


Spanish games. 


| Per doz. $2.00; per gro. $24.00. 


Terms: Cash f. 0. b, vessel New York, for shipments of not less than three gross. 


For announcement of Playing Cards with American faces, see next issue of this paper. 


The United States Playing Card Company, 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Makers of over 1,000 different kinds of 
Playing Cards. Received “Hignesr 
Awarps” at World’s Fair, Chicago. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1862, 


FRANKFORT o0/Main, GERMANY, 


ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius 
Code used. 


Celegrapbic address: 
‘*MOENUS, FRANKFORTMAIN ”° 


“Albrecht” Lock-stitch Fair 
Stitching Machine No. 391. 


ae 
“Allianz” Lock-stitch Sole 
Sewing Machine No. 386. 


SPECIALTY: Machine and complete outfit for all Leather Trades for 
Boot and Shoe Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, Curriers, 


Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy and Police Contractors, Saddlers, Har- 
ness Makers, Etc. 


Sewing Machine for Turned 
(Sew round) Work No.392. 


| Catalogues in all modern languages, richly illustrated, and full particularson application. 
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IUR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
that benefit both 

wheel and tider, @6 99 


Such ALPCoevevevverse 


y FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 1%- 
» inch; head, 13é-inch; lower rear stays, 
¢ %-inch, D shape, tapered to 34-inch; 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 
FRAME CONNECTIONS.—Flusb joints. 
SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 


HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 


WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel 
Swaged spokes, 


REGISTERED TRADE MABK. 


BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool | 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 


BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 


OIL CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.—Barrel pattern 

WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
om 


WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 
FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are wade rat-trap, so constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. ; 


CHAINS.—Superior make, ‘‘B” block pattern, cen- 
fers and pins hardened 


SSOSY 


piano wire 


RIMS.—Wo04d or steel. 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 


S17 Pinices: 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = = $75 each. | IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. | Capitalinvestea 

IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = > 60 each. | IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = = = = = = = 100each..| {7 he manufne: 

Dae toes 

a 5 a Cc d JUSINESS estapd- 
Special Discount to Reliable Dealers. oO sci"? | tisnea in isos. 


in the manufac- / 
; 
% 
y 
% 
; 
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ur Tribune Bicycles 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. ™ 


| THE BLACK MFC. CoO., 


ERIE., PA., U. S.A. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model vis Price, $50.00. 


Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 23% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL M. 
a little less expensively constructed. 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Built very similar to above, but 
Finish, maroon 


VF 
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%6-inch Boys’ Atna, $50. Discount, 40 per cent. 
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Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


Can refer to largest dealers in America. 
cepted through reliable commission houses. 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 


Model 84 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 20% or 2214 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. Drop to hanger, 244 inches; ‘-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


SmS~ We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line) MAILED: FREE. 
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MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


made in America. 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Lady Atna, $75. Discount, 50—5 per ¢ +at. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
Mail exact copy of order direct to us 


24-inch Boys’ Etna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


TWO IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE 2 AMERICAN 
BICYCLE TRADE. 


WO features of the wholesale trade in American bicycles and 
supplies may prove both interesting and suggestive to the 
foreign buyer. One of these is the systematic alteration and im- 
provement of the models for each new season, the other the rapid 
tendency to specialization in the manufacture 6 bicycle parts and 
accessories. Each of these has influenced retail trade conditions in 
America most powerfully—to the benefit of the retail dealer—and 
if thoroughly understood will benefit dealers in cycles and supplies 
all over the world. 

Human nature is prone to a number of little weaknesses, among 
which is vanity, a desire to excel or “shine,” and the shrewd bicycle 
makers have not failed to take advantage of this in conducting their 
business. For several years past American manufacturers have 
been in the habit of bringing out a “new model” each year, marked 
by so many striking improvements and changes that all old models 
become somewhat old fashioned by contrast, and there is a rush on 
the part of riders with long purses or keen personal pride to secure 
the latest wheels. 

One of the most trivial, yet ingenious and effective, of these 
annual changes is in the name-plate. This is now greatly elaborated 
each year, so that, slight as the change is, a machine with a last 
year’s name-plate seems almost shabby beside the model bearing 
the resplendent mark of 1898. As these plates are never sold 
apart from the wheels, any one wishing to make a present, for ex- 
ample, is practically forced to buy the latest model or expose him- 
self and the recipient to a host of perhaps unintentionally mortifying 
remarks, such as, “‘ Why, that’s a last year’s wheel!” Without the 
difference in the plates, few except experts could distinguish be- 
tween the makes of different years so readily. 

The almost universal adoption of wood rims in America led to 
a great boom, both in new wheels and in the demand for alterations 
—the one change of course suggesting others—when that important 
improvement first came out. The wheels proved to be both lighter 
and handsomer, while improved methods of manufacture are now 
turning out wood rims as strong and durable as steel. A number 
of firms make a practice of bringing out a new shade of enamel 
every season, a pretty device which doubtless tends to increase the 
popularity of each new model a little. Such a small change as that 
from the small to large hubs meant a good deal of new business, so 
skillfully was it brought upon the market. 

The great card for 1898 is of course the bevel gear. “ Chain- 
less” is the magic word that is to conjure buyers into paying $100 
for a new wheel before the old has received the first puncture to its 
tires. Weare told that scores of firms still hold numerous improve- 
ments in reserve, with a view to “bringing them out” at some future 
time in such a way as to boom the demand for new wheels again. 

All this is distinctly in the interest of the enterprising dealer. 
It gives him something to talk about that is constantly fresh and 
interesting. There are points and arguments to be made for every 
improvement. Not only is there an increased chance of selling a 
wheel to some one who has not yet invested, but last year’s customer 
may be tempted to take a new one, or at least put a few dollars into 
equipping his iron steed with all the improvements. We under- 
stand that the wealthy classes in many countries, particularly in the 
large cities, insist on having American wheels. Dealers having 
such a clientele should by all means see to it that their stocks are 
constantly replenished with the latest models. ‘ Human nature is 


a constant quantity,” and it is more than likely that the arguments 
that have so unfailingly produced an increased trade in this country 
will be effective elsewhere. Certainly, this shrewd planning of each 
year’s campaign is wholly to the dealer’s advantage, if he is only 
posted and ready to make the most of it. 

We venture to add a word of caution. The buyer should in 
every instance deal with responsible firms. Such houses will 
supply wheels of sterling quality at prices as low as, or lower than, can 
be quoted elsewhere on toed: of equal merit, owing to the te use 
of labor-saving machinery here. The purchaser of a good Ameri- 
can wheel will buy the new model of the same make another year. 
But there are in America, as everywhere else, firms dealing in low- 
grade goods. The growth of the bicycle trade in department stores 
gave these firms a strong foothold, the stores advertising ‘$100 
wheels” at $19.93, $16.68 and other ridiculous and impossible 
prices. Such stock as this is frequently offered to foreign buyers 
at seemingly tempting prices. It has greatly injured both the 
dealers handling it and, to some extent, American export trade in 
honest wheels, and should be refused whenever offered. 


The other feature of the American bicycle trade on which we 
wish to dwell is the steadily increasing volume of business in parts 
and accessories. The manufacture of wheels has become specialized 
here as nowhere else in the world. Three firms make nearly all the 
tubing made in the United States, one of them alone having 
equipped over a million wheels. Wood rims are turned out at 
factories expressly built for their manufacture by the hundred 
thousand, the forests of America being ransacked for the finest 
selected wood. ‘Tires of a score of makes are on the market, each 
made by a company devoting particular attention to the business. 
Two or three of these firms do a huge annual business, and have 
made their goods familiar all over the world. Chains and chain 
guards, grips and handle bars, hubs, cranks and hangers, all are 
manufactured in great quantities by firms making a specialty of 
each line. The manufacture of pedals is a distinct branch of the 
trade, while some of the great firms engaged in making saddles 
overshadow half of the concerns making the bicycles themselves. 

This specialization presents very great and obvious advantages 
to buyers. Cost of production is greatly lessened, while quality is 
increased. A costly special machine to do each part of the work 
would not pay at all on an output of a few thousand. But when 
the output runs into the hundreds of thousands such machinery pays 
enormously, and the buyer shares in the benefit. 


Closely analogous to the parts are the accessories or extras, 
such as lamps, cyclometers, tocls and tool bags, oils and oilers, bells, 
brakes, toe clips, pumps, cycle stands, enamelling, nickel and repair 
outfits, and the like. All of these articles are made by firms devot- 
jng special attention to the business, and producing superior prod- 
ucts at extraordinarily low cost. A single American firm claims to 
have made and sold 500,000 cyclometers, while the manufacture of 
bicycle lamps is an immense industry with a yearly output of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Foreign dealers who have handled these American specialties 
report themselves as greatly pleased with the result. They lead toa 
steady business throughout the season, instead of the intermittent 
business incidental to handling wheelsalone. They are usually sold 
at wholesale at terms that permit of popular retail prices, a great 
point in effecting ready sales. They are nicely boxed and attract- 
ively got up. And one sale frequently leads to a dozen, or, 
better still, brings general trade. People ask the rider where lhe 
bought this or that ingenious contrivance or novelty, and coming to 
purchase for themselves, buy other articles as well. 


The word “American” in bicycle supplies is still a word to 
conjure with if the dealer is prudent and avoids the cheap trade 
pitfall. People like to feel that they are using the latest inventions, 
and whether justly or not, there is certainly a popular impression 
all over the world that “American” means just that. Wide-awake 
dealers will certainly do well to post themselves on what America 
has to offer in new models, parts and accessories, and stock a little 
in these lines, too, before beginning the season of 1898. 
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American Bicycle Machinery In England. 


WRITER in Engineering, of London, in speaking of the exhibits at the 
recent Stanley Cycle Show, makes some very striking comments on the 
superiority of American machine tools and cycle making machinery, and the 
completeness with which the American manufacturers of these articles 


dominate the English market : 

“English manufacturers are scarcely represented. American firms, the 
names of which have now become to us familiar as household words, 
monopolize practically all the space alloted to machinery. Of this machinery 
at the Stanley show a fair proportion was in operation, and that was American 
only, not a single English machine, excepting some special lathe milling 
machines, situated in a badly lighted part of the ground floor. There was no 
single screw-making machine or capstan lathe of English manufacture at work, 
and no large English firm was even represented. 

‘The well known English firms were all conspicuous by their absence, and 
with but three or four exceptions the stands occupied were not those of manu- 
facturers, but those of the English agents of American firms. This feature, in 
truth, has become so common that one expects it and looks forit. Butit is 
not creditable to British manufacturers nor does it augur well for the business 
of the future. Here is a huge, national industry, which has grown up during, 
say, about twenty years; there are scores of factories, and many thousands of 
hands engaged in the manufacture of cycles; yet the best equipped of these 
factories, the most modern, the most snccessful, are equipped wholly, or almost 
wholly, not with English, but with American machine tools ! 

“The Americans, too, have been go successful in the manufacture of 
machinery for making English cycles that they are encouraged now to send 
over the cycles themselves to the market. The American shops are splendidly 
equipped with the most modern machines, and once they learn the requirements 
of English taste, they will cater for it, and send over machines for English 
agents, just as they send over the machinery, the twist drills, micrometer, 
calipers, gauges and tools for our workshops.” 

The American lathe, he says, has also gone into the English market to stay, 
and he declares that it is much handier for use than the standard English 
makes. 


Export Notes. 


REGULATORS.—The Foster Engineering Company, of Newark, N. J., has 
shipped a full line of Foster regulators to their London agent, and the com- 
pany’s agent on the continent has placed orders with the Krupps in Germany, 
and for the railroads of Russia, Germany, France, Austria, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland. 


RapiaL Dritits —The Bickford Drill and Too] Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
reports the receipt of an order for one of their large No. 8 radial drills from 
Yokohama, Japan, This, it is stated by their agents in the city named, is the 
first American radial drill ever placed in Japan. Orders from other foreign 
countries, such as France, Russia, South Africa and Germany have also been 
received within the past few weeks. 


Mryinc Macurnery.—Among the latest export work contracted for by the 
E. P. Allis Company is that of furnishing some more machinery for the South 
African Consolidated Gold Fields. They have already sold about $1,000,000 
worth of machinery destined for that point, and expect to furnish a great deal 
more in the future. They are crowded with work, and are building an addi- 
tion to their shop, which will give accommodation to 600 or 800 more men. 


StesL Burying MArerraL —Mr. Thomas B. Riter, of the Riter & Conley 
Company, of Pittsburg, has just returned home, having secured some notable 
orders in Europe. This work marks the introduction of American steel build- 
ings, smokestacks, etc , in the British islands, and includes a building for the 
Dublin Tramway Company and two 25,000-barrel oil tanks at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. The company is preparing many specifications for similar work in 
Europe and South Africa. Mr. Riter will visit Europe again next year, 
expecting to establish branch offices in the more important markets. 

Woopworkine Macurnery ror Russta.—The Egan Company of Cincin- 
nati, O., has received an important order from the Siberian Railway of Russia 
for all the woodworking machinery necessary to equip its car repairing shops. 
Each plant is comparatively small, but there are a great number of them ex- 
tending along the line as far as Valadastock. Prince Hillkoff, on his recent 
trip around the world, visited many American manufacturing cities and was 
greatly impressed with the perfection to which woodworking machinery had 
been brought in this country, and doubtless his visit had much to do with the 
placing of the above order. 


Further Uses for Compressed Air. 


(eae airis now being used by certain American toolmakers for 

performing the feeding, etc., of automatic machine tools. In a screwing 
machine constructed by a certain machinery company of Cleveland, O., the 
whole of the tools are thus actuated, the attendant having only to place the 
blanks in position, when the machine does all that is required. Very rapid 
work is accomplished, it being stated that no fewer than 7,200 five eighths inch 
bolts have been threaded in nine hours with a machine having two screwing 
heads. The same agentis also employed by another American firm for oper- 


ating the feed motions and reversing gear of large planting machines. The 
application of air to the feed motion removes all uncertainty and permits of 
unlimited range. The driving mechanism also is greatly simplified and the 
clattering noise and wear of the gear are greatly diminished. The air may be 
taken from a general supply reservoir or a small pump may be attached to the 
machine and driven by a belt from acountershaft. The air is forced into a 
cylinder which controls the whole mechanism. The valve admitting air to the 
cylinder is actuated by tappets on the planer table. These tappets, instead of 
shifting a pair of belts, as in the ordinary planer, move the valve lever con- 
trolling the air admission to the cylinder. 


A Good Side Line for Bicycle Agents—Carriage 
Accessories. 


[= the bicycle dealer ever awakens to the possibilities of the sundry and 

small goods market—if he awakens to the opportunities afforded by the 
thousand and one new articles which are constantly making their appearance, 
he will better his condition and add perceptibly to his income. 

There are numerous small wares made by the sundry manufacturers with 
whom he deals which, while not of a purely cycling character or analogous, if 
properly pushed may be used to attract and cultivate an entirely new and desir- 
able class of trade. There are lamps, lamp brackets, locks, etc., which are as 
suitable for carriages as for bicycles if the carriage owners were made aware of 
the fact. Another little article of the sort with which it would seem any really 
live cycle dealer could do no little business at this or any other season of the 
year is the odometer, or carriage cyclometer, It is very similar to the bicycle 
cyclometer, registers up to 10,000 miles and is a thoroughly practical instru- 
ment. There are few liverymen, physicians, sulky drivers or other carriage 
owners who would not be interested in the number of miles which their vehicles 
travel, but the thought of an odometer has probably never entered their heads. 
The bicycle agents who first convey the idea to them are almost certain of a 
substantial return for the effort expended.—The Wheel. 


A Device to Record Speed. 


Gike of the inventions of the season is a speedometer that records the rate at 

which a bicycle travels. It isa neat device, not unlike a cyclometer, that 
attaches to the front fork of a bicycle. A small rubber-tired pulley placed in 
contact with the pneumatic tire of the front wheels set the watchlike mechan- 
ism of the speedometer in motion when the bicycle is propelled. Two black 
pointers on the dial, oscillating back and forth, indicate the rate of speed being 
travelled in minutes and fractions of a minute per mile, and also the number of 
miles covered per hour. 

A red pointer remains at the graduation, showing the fastest speed that has 
been attained. The dial faces upward, and the rider by simply glancing down 
can tell in a flash his rate of speed per mile per hour and the fastest rate he has 
gone up to that point. 

The instrument is not only novel, but will be useful to riders who wish to 
accustom themselves to certain rates of speed or who go on century runs 
or long trips for which they have timed themselves. Bicycle policemen using 
them on the city thoroughfares will be enabled to time a scorcher’s gait to a 
nicety. 

The last form of usefulness has already received several practical tests, and 
at least one unlucky bicyclist was convicted in the police courts of this city on 
the convincing testimony of this little machine. In foreign cities, where the 
laws governing speed are very stringent, this device should be in considerable 
demand, both as a part of the equipage of bicycle police and for the convenience 
of ordinary riders as well, who wish to go fast, yet keep within the limits pre- 
scribed by law. 


New Process for Heavy Guns. 


eusepemeic of the British War Department were recently in Chi- 

cago inspecting the model of a new cannon which is at present locked up 
in a vault in the New York Life Building awaiting transportation to Washing- 
ton, and thence abroad. Instead of one huge casting and a succession of jackets 
shrunk upon it, this gun is composed of a succession of thin steel rings, forced 
upon the central tube by hydraulic pressure. The expensive process of casting, 
one of the things which makes a modern cannon cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, is entirely done away with. Not having any castings, there can be no 
flaws, the terror of modern big-gun manufacturers. 

The largest piece of metal in the gun is the central tube containing the 
bore, which is nothing more than a thin steel tube slightly conical externally, 
with the large end toward the breech. It is claimed that the gun is practically 
indestructible, and that its cost will be small compared with the present style. 
The British Government representatives say it will revolutionize cannon 
making. 


—There are indications that the shipments to Japan of railroad materia] and 
rolling stock will be quite heavy during the early part of the year Consider- 
able freight roomis being engaged by manufacturers. By one line freight 
room for forty-three locomotives has been engaged recently; these will go prior 
to February 28th, according to the contracts of the various makers with the 
steamship people. 
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AND manufacture. 
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2 Union Boot & Shoe Machine Co., Leicester England, 
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A. Hermann & Co., Paris, France. 
Comptoir Trio, San Petersburg. Russia. 
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The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on eal Are the 
°07 ‘«* BOLTLESS”’ 


“«SYLPHS.” 


They contain more up-to date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 

They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies‘in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries Our ‘ Sylphs,” 
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ROUSE. HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


Saddles Are Famous 
the World Over 


FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


European Agents: MARKT & CO., Ltd., Hamburg. London, Paris and New York. 


Send for catalogue showing many different natterns. 


HUNT MFG. CO. WESTBORO, MASS. actos kit fate 
OUR WHEELS — 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


They are strong, easy running and elegant. U\\\\ 
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THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. Sy 


Our ‘‘Three in One”’ Lubricant 
No More Rust. Contains no Acid. 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The only perfect Lubricant for Bieyeles, Guns, Sewing Machines 


= Reels, Ete. Never gums or fiardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
Made in all sizes and styles. (32 numbers.) Send for Cata- . Fire Arms after shooting. It has no equal. It is transparent 
ogue **B.” ‘ and clean to use Corre sponde nce solicited. Send for Catalogue 
\ ey ‘ «O.” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
: ry Manufactured by 
SS 
N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, Sy G. W. COLE & CO., 111 B’way, New York, U.S.A. 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 
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EXPORTER. 


Electric Power Equipment of a Modern New York 
Factory. 


qs recently erected plant of the American Lithographic Co., on Fourth 

avenue and East 19th street, may be taken as fairly representative 
of the best American practice in electric power transmission, with especial 
reference to city conditions, and, as such, may be interesting to the readers of 
this paper. 

The American Lithographic Co. is the outcome of a consolidation effected 
in 1892 of ten of the largest lithographic concerns in the Eastern States, operat- 
ing nine different plants, with all their varieties of product, local conditions, 
power equipment, etc., while obviously many of the power plants were ineffi- 
cient with attendant high insurance, poor lighting and other drawbacks. It 
soon became evident that a consolidation of productive capacity was needed, to 


secure all the possibJe and latent economies, and at last in 1896 the construction 
of such a concentrated building and plant was begun. It was determined at 
‘the outset to equip the building throughout with electric power as well as elec- 
tric light. 

The building itself is a fine thirteen-story, steel-frame structure, with base- 
ment and roof house, having a frontage of 131 feet on Fourth avenue and 200 
feet on 19th street, and being divided to all intents and purposes into two 
distinct sections or wings, east and west. 

The roof house is occupied by the photographic department, and the top 
floor shelters artists and provers. On the twelfth floor are the stone planersand 
transfer presses. The tenth and eleventh floors contain cutting, folding, 
embossing and finishing machinery, and the storage and shipping departments. 
On the ninth floor are a huge number of type presses. The three floors below 
are nearly all given up entirely to the mammoth lithographie presses, numbering 
about one hundred The fifth and fourth floors house stock and printed 
material, such as labels, etc. A large part of the third floor carries tons of 
lithographic stones, with some of the offices, the main offices being on the 
second floor, with a superb art gallery of famous pictures reproduced by the 
company. There is a fine large street entrance with grand stairway opening 
into the art gallery. The first floor has a number of large stores rented to 
different firms, and finally comes the basement, with its store cellars, machine 
shop and power plant. 

The electric generating plant in the basement of the west wing consists of 
two 2)x86-inch non-condensing Corliss engines, running at 120 revolutions per 
minute, each direct connected to a 200 k. w. generator, and one 10x14 inch 
Straight Line engine running at 285 revolutions per minute and direct connected 
to a40 k. w. generator. The Corliss engines are extra heavy throughout to meet 
the severe conditions. Each flywheel weighs 34,000 pounds, and at the stated 
speed a very close reguiation is obtained, well within the specified limit, viz., 
2 per cent. under a variation of load of from 40 per cent. overload to no load, 
this variation being obtained by tripping the main circuit breaker. The speed 
is high for Corliss engines, but they work in a most satisfactory manner. The 
cranks are of the balanced disk type and the steam and exhaust valves are 
operated by separate eccentrics to increase the capacity of the engines for over- 
loads. An additional safety governor has been attached to each engine, so 
constructed as to stop the engine by means of a butterfly valve in the steam 
admission pipe when the engine runs more than 10 revolutions above the normal 
speed. 

The 200 k. w. generators are of the ‘‘smooth-body ” type, such as are used 
in Edison central stations, but are compound wound instead of shunt, and are 
provided with out-board bearings. ‘The data of these machines are as follows: 
Number of poles, 10; speed, 120 revolutions per minute; height, 99 inches; 
floor space, 385x146 inches; diameter of shaft, 11 inches; approximate weight of 
armature, 9,600 pounds; approximate weight of dynamo, 24,500 pounds. 

The handsome switchboard is twenty-eight feet ten inches long, seven feet 
six inches high and is mounted on massive seven-inch metal pedestals. The 
panels are of black polished enamel slate two inches thick. Each panel, for 
whatever purpose, is separate and distinct. There are sixteen lightning feeder 
circuits and sixteen power circuits, besides two elevator circuits. A very com 
plete and admirable system of wiring has been adopted. For each wing on 
every floor, except the first, the wires proceed to and from a centre of distribu- 
tion situated within a carefully designed wireway or recess in the walls all the 
way up the buildings. The recess is five feet wide across the face, and is from 
four to eight inches deep, allowing at all points 50 per cent. reserve space, 
This recess, fitted with cast-iron fire stops for the conduits at several stages, is 
cased in crimped iron, with stout glass doors for access, and each ‘‘ centre” has 
iron framework upon which in turn is mounted the panel board of slate supply- 
ing the floor. Slate sides make this into a box about two feet six inches wide, 
four feet high and about four inches deep. The box holds all the small bus. 
bars, switches and fuses for light and power circuits on the floor. In this way 
the entire wiring system has been made entirely fireproof and of the most 
permanent and mechanical construction, while always readily accessible. 

When it is stated that the building contains 141 power motors, with a total 
of 847 h. p., it will be seen that here is a resort to electric driving of striking 
proportions. Over 100 of these motors are direct connected to lithographic and 
large type presses. The old plants of the company were often operated with a 
loss in line shaft and belt of 60 per ceut. of the full power indicated by the 
engine when carrying all the machinery loaded ; while in slack hours the trans, 
mission loss would reach 75 per cent. Moreover, there was the dust and dirt- 
phe obscuration of light by flapping belts and the risk of fire from belt holes in 


walls and ceilings. In resorting to electric power it was determined to install 
no motor of less than 2h. p., and to group smal] machinery in blocks of four or 
five to be run by one motor direct coupled to a short line shaft, thus getting as 
nearly as might be the benefits of direct connection. The larger motors run up 
as high as 85 h. p. Upon the lithographic press equipments five speeds can be 
obtained, so that the output can be varied from 660 to 1,140 impressions per 
hour. A motion of the controller lever automatically sets the electric brake, 
stopping the press very quickly, and a movement to another notch causes the 
press to reverse at a slow speed. The variation in speed is accomplished solely 
by commutating the field of the motor. The absolute control of the speed and 
movement of presses obtained by electric control is considered by printers as 
one of the greatest improvements that have been made upon printing machinery 
in the last few years, saving both time and annoyance over the old method of 
shifting belts, foot brakes and backing up by tugging on the fly wheel. 

So far we have been considering chiefly motors built into the presses and 
driving the machine direct connected. The numerous ceiling mctors are, how- 
ever, equally interesting. They are all slow speed, as the shafting to which 
they are coupled runs at moderate speed, varying from 100 to 500 revolutions per 
minute. The motors are suspended from a framework of special channel and 
angle iron shapes secured to the steel girders and beams of the building by 
special beam clamps. EHach motor has its own independent bearings, so that it 
is independent of shafting hangers, the motor shaft being coupled to the line 
shaft by means of a special adjusting coupling. 

In one or two of the applications very slow speed is required, as, for 
example, in burnishing and calendering. Here spur or special worm gearing is 
resorted to. In these, asin all other classes of printing trade work, the great 
regularity of electric power running is found to conduce greatly to the evenness 
and excellence of the product. 

The plant also includes eight electric elevators, in two banks of four each. 
Two of these elevators are for passenger purposes. The six freight elevators 
will carry a load of 4,000 pounds at a speed of 150 feet per minute, and have 
well-nigh double that capacity. The passenger elevators will easily make 250 
feet a minute with 3,000 pounds. 

Reference has been made from time to time in this article to the features of 
lighting and of lighting circuit distribution, but emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that the plant is certainly one of the best exemplifications of interior arc 
lighting to be found in the world. All the working floors are brilliantly white, 
and the inclosed arcs shed floods of serene light everywhere. It must be 
remembered that a great bulk of color printing is done in this establishment, 
and it is accordingly of the utmost importance that colors shall blend, match, 
harmonize or contrast in their proper values. Hence, ink mixers and pressmen, 
who would be working at a great disadvantage with gas or incandescent lamps, 
can hit the mark just as unfailingly at midnight as at high noon, thanks to the 
beams of the arcs used. No stint of light is allowed, for on one floor there are 
no fewer than twenty-eight inclosed arcs lighting thirty lithographic presses. 
The effect is exceedingly fine. 

A plant so well designed and carried out should yield notable economies, 
and the subjoined data of tests are well worthy of study. The total capacity 
of the engines is 660 h. p., of generators 440 k. w., and the rated capacity of all 
the motors installed is 847 h. p. There are 3,000 incandescent lamps and 140 
arc lamps connected. During six months of operation the average electrical 
load at the switchooard has been approximately 200 h. p. and the maximum 
load at the switchboard has been 2,400 amperes at 115 volts, or 870 h. p. Thus 
the average load upon the plant is 17.6 per cent. of the total rated capacity of 
motors and lamps connected, while the maximum load is 32.7 per cent. For 
the same period of six months from the daily records of power produced, as 
recorded by the switchboard wattmeters, together with records of weighings of 
the amount of coal burned, it is found that each electrical horse power hour at 
the switchboard has been produced by 4 45 pounds of coal. This includes the 
coal used for starting fires, banking fires over nights, Sundays and holidays, 
and also includes the running of the small high speed unit for night work at 
an efficiency considerably less than the large Corlsss engine units. Considering 
alone the operation of the large Corliss engine units in their daily ten-hour runs, 
during this same period, they show an economy of 3.25 pounds of coal per elec- 
trical horse power hour at the switchboard. The coal used is anthracite buck- 
wheat. 

Careful comparisons have been made as to the cost of light and power in 
the new building as compared with the same period of former years. These 
figures include, for the present plant, the cost of fuel, wages of engineers, fire- 
men and electricians, engineers’ supplies and gas bills. The figures for the 
game period of last year include cost of fuel, rented power, wages of engineers 
and firemen, engineers’ supplies, and gas and electric light bills. Including all 
of these items, the cost of power and light in this new building per unit of 
manufactured product is 55.8 per cent. of the previous cost, or a saving of 44.2 
percent. With this marked economy have gone many incidental advantages 
already hinted at, such as convenience, comfort, greater coolness in Summer, 
better health of employees, and a decided gain in the quantity and quality of 
the work, especially that of an artistic nature.—Abridged for THz AMERICAN 
Exporter from The Electrical Hngineer. 


—A St. Louis man has recently patented a device for fastening shoes, by 
which it can be accomplished by the snap of the finger. The device consists of 
a double row of groove shaped catches When the uppers are brought together 
the catches join, thus fastening the shoe. A leather tongue riveted with buttons 
passes up through the grooves, and is fastened at the top by the mere pressure 
of the thumb. 
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Patented in U.S, A. and Canada, Patee bicycles have a world-wide reputation be. 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium. M cause they are always “up to date” in every particular, 

¥ and also because only the very best material is used 

* : : in their construction. 

A Puncture=-Proof Tire which rides bet- ATI 
ter and is more resilient than 


any other. 


Fig. 1 shows a full-size section of 


the tire. THE STRAUS 

a. Rim. 

b. Protector. 

c. Space between protector and PROTECTED 
tire proper when fully inflated. 

d. Tire proper with rubber tread. 


e. Air space in tire proper. TIRE , A 1 @ 4, ae As 
f. Joint in protector, which is re- ° | ‘i 
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F, A, HOLLENBECK & CO., - Syracuse, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


e Experience and thousands of com- 
Ti me, mon wheels have taught that a fine 
appearance is not the only essen= 
tial of a bicycle. If a dealer desires to obtain a 
continuance of a profitable patronage, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should handle a wheel 
that, in addition to its fine finish, is well made. 
Improperly constructed cycles cause agents a 
LOSS of both PROFIT and CUSTOMERS. Wise 
dealers appreciate this fact and avoid the error by 
making the 


Niagara Bicycle their leader. 
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Some Advantages of the Goodenough Spring Handle-Bar. 


IT allows the hands to rest on a per- 
fect spring, and while it yields to the & zZ . 
pressure of the hands, itdoes notin the “3 jse***rs \ 
least interfere with the positiveness in 
steering or guiding the wheel. 

IT contributes ease and comfort 
while riding, by entirely overcoming 
any jar, jolt, or shaking of the hands 
and arms, 


IT does not detract from the neat appearance of the handle-bar, 
being inclosed in a cylinder and free from dirt or dust. 


IT is reversible, and can be easily changed from an up-turned bar to 
a drop bar. 


IT is so constructed that it will press down only a limited distance, 
and then becomes rigid. Itis also rigid when pulled upwards, 


The tension of the spring can be regulated to suit the rider. 


A. Cc. GOoOoDENOUGHEH, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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HENRY A. BROWN, 


Manufacturer and 
Exporter of 
Bicycle 
SaddleLeathers, 
Bicycle 
Tool Bags, 
ALSO 
Leather Goods, 
54 TAYLOR SrT., 
Springfield, Mass., 
Us S.eA7 

Illustrated Cata- 
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ADVANCE MODELS for 1898 


NOW READY. American 
“NEW IMPROVEMENTS.” Bicycles. 


Prices and Catalogues On application. 
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RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO. 


204 35th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Tool Bag. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
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A Great Year for American Iron Mines. 


3 ae year 1897 was one of the most eventful in the history of American iron 

ore mining. Years ago it was predicted that by 1900 the consumption of 
iron would be 15,000,000 tons annually, and that ten years later it would reach 
25,000,000 tons. Few men believed it then, but now, at the close of 1897, the 
consumption of ore is at the rate predicted for two years hence. Last year the 
shipments of ore from Lake Superior mines were 12,500,000 gross tons, and 
it now looks as if all this quantity, together with 8,000,000 tons more that lay 
unsold at the opening of navigation last April, might all be used before naviga- 
tion opens this year. 

The total iron ore shipments from the lake ranges for the year just closed 
have been by water 12,215,645 gross tons, and by rail enough to make a total of 
an even 12,500,000 tons. This is 2,070,000 tons more than the year that broke 
all records for iron production and was regarded as a wonder, the season of 
1895. The year 1897 differs from 1895 in the further fact that, while at the 
beginning of 1896 there were millions of tons of ore left unsold at lower lake 
ports, last year has consumed 3,000,000 tons of this class that was weighing 
down piers when the year opened, and it closed with the quantity of unsold ore 
less than has been known for a decade. The country will probably pass into 
the senson of 1898 with piers swept clean, and with a consumption that will 
demand shipments from the upper lakes ef 15,000,000 tons. 

The task of handling such a quantity of ore isnosmall one. Lake railroads 
are now preparing by improvements costing about $2,000,000 for the increased 
business they expect in 1898, and these short lines will carry a traffic that will 
be the envy of longer lines throughout the country. One little road, the Duluth 
and Iron Range, hampered by heavy grades and single tracks, and not more 
than 100 miles long, impeded by the necessity of governing its deliveries of ore 
by the arrival of ships that were at the mercy of storms and delays, has in the 
eight months of the ore season hauled 2,650,000 gross tons of ore, not to mention 
other freight. During the height of the season trains pulled by the heaviest 
locomotives ever used in America have followed one another over the road 
every few minutes, while eight or ten ships a day have been loaded and 
dispatched from the docks. The road is preparing to add 1,000,000 tons to its 
business for the coming season. 

Some sixty mines have shipped ore during the past year from the five lake 
ranges, but ten of them, owned by seven companies, produced half of it, an 
indication of the way the mining business is being concentrated into a few 
hands. This concentration will be more evident next season, when the Carnegie 
interests begin shipments from their new purchases on the Gogebic range. 
Each of these ten mines has produced in the year more than 400,000 tons of ore. 
Mining on the lake ranges began with a few hundred tons of ore in 1854, and up 
to the close of navigation last year there had been mined and shipped the grand 
total of 120,000,000 gross tons. The growth of the industry steadily through 
good times and bad is shown by the fact that more than half the total has been 
the result of the work of the past seven years. The various iron ranges of the 
lake country have produced ore as follows for the past year and in their entire 
career : 


Began Product 
Range. in for 1897. Total. 
Marquette. ....cneneemnee ace enn ein ae 1854 2,540,600 50,500,000 
Menominee: 255-25 oo eee eee 1879 1,911.150 24,000,000 
GOSebie. ride Pace eee eres 1884 2,204,500 23,000,000 
Vermillion <3. cae een cave eee 1884 1,278,500 10,000, 000 
Mesaba aiiemieok anes eee oe eee 1892 4 281,000 12,500,000 


The new Mesaba range, which last year took first place with a recurd of 
shipping 34 per cent. of all ore from the lake region, will probably continue its 
lead. It has the benefit of cheaply worked mines and of the ore wanted by the 
blast furnace expert. It has seven mines that are worked by the steam shovel, 
where mining is reduced to so low a cost that the getting out of the ore is the 
smallest item in its cost at the furnace, even the interest and commission 
charges being more than the first cost. No such mines are in operation else- 
where, and probably very few more of them will be discovered on the Mesaba, 

Ore will probably sell for about 25 cents a ton more in the coming year 
than during the past, making a difference to the ton of steel of about 50 cents 
for the raw material The prices in the past year have been lower than ever 
known before in this country or elsewhere, notwithstanding the fact that ores 
of such high average purity as those of the lake dis:rict are not mined elsewhere 
in Christendom. The low prices of 1897 were not necessary, but were due to 
an attempt on the part of mine owuers on other lake ranges to teach the Mesaba 
miners their place. 

The year closes with labor at all ranges well satisfied and with prospects 
for advances as soon as the conditions warrant them. One advance was given 
to 3,000 miners a few weeks ago, dating back to December 1st, while miners in 
other portions of the region were similarly treated not very long ago —Wew 
York Sun. 


Mesaba Ore for England. 


Oe of the largest orders for Mesaba iron ore ever placed by any firm has 

lately been received by a Cleveland firm from Sir Lothian Bell, the English 
iron king. It is the largest order for American ore yet received from Eurupe, 
and if this order is worked successfully it is predicted that the American 
product will soon completely shut out Spanish and African ore. The order calls 
for 4,000,000 tons of ore, to be delivered free on board docks at Cardiff, Wales, 


at $5 15 per ton. Sir Lothian Bell is constructing immense furnaces at Cardiff, 
where the ore will be smelted under the Uheling process. Upon receipt of the 
order the American firm negotiated for the transportation of the ore, and found 
that they could get it from the lake head to New York at a satisfactory rate. 
On account of the large wheat shipments, however, no vessels could be secured 
immediately for transportation of the ore across the ocean, The Cleveland firm 
is now negotiating for the construction and chartering of vessels, and the first 
shipment will be made about the first of March. One of the conditions of the 
order was that the ore should beshipped to the English firm as soon as possible. 
The deal represents over $20,000,000 of English money. 


Twenty-five Years’ Progress in American Farming 
Machinery and Methods. 


‘THE editor of Farm Machinery recently addressed the Governors of the 
various American States asking their views upon the progress in Ameri- 


can agriculture during the past twenty-five years and requesting a forecast of 
the probable progress in the same direction during the twenty-five years to 


come. Many of the answers were striking and suggestive and we venture to 


print brief extracts from a few of them. While in no sense expert opinions 
they are the ideas of men who have achieved the highest dignity in their 
respective commonwealths; men, therefore, of exceptional ability and judg- 
ment, anc are interesting from the personality of the writers as well asin 
themselves. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA: 

From the days when man first dug up the fertile soil with a crooked stick 
and covered the seeds he sowed thereon by dragging a thorny piece of brush- 
wood across the rudely plowed field to these days of gang plows, spring- 
tooth harrows, disk harrows, press drilis and all such kindred machinery many 
hundred years intervene. But when we reflect that almost all of what we call 
modern farm machinery is the product of the ingenuity and skill of our people, 
brought about within the past twenty-five years, we can but marvel at the 
gigantic strides taken in this direction during the period mentioned and specu- 
late as to what will occur during the next quarter of a century. 

We must not overlook the political significance of what has been accom- 
plished during the past twenty-five years and of what will be accomplished 
during a like period of the immediate future in the improvement of farm 
machinery and methods and the consequent largely increased production of 
farm products. It is demonstrated by eminent statisticians that the increase in 
production of grains and breadstuffs all over the world does not keep pace with 
the increase in population, but there is no doubt that the American farmer 
goes better equipped to his task of supplying the world with food than does 
his brother in any other country. This being so, it follows naturally that year 
by year the people of foreign countries are becoming more and more dependent 
upon us for food, notwithstanding the immense areas that are being tilled in 
Australia, South America, South Africa and India, and I foresee the time, and 
it will likely come in the next quarter of a century, when the New York price 
of wheat will be the basis upon which all other countries will figure their prices 
of that product. 

THE GOVERNOR OF MIssouRI: 

The world’s progress materially, intellectually and socially is gauged by 
the advancement of agriculture, and viewed from this vantage ground the 
progress of the United States during the past quarter of a century has been 
phenomenal. Ifacitizen of our beloved Republic who was fully conversant 
with all of its conditions and environments had been transported twenty-five 
years ago to some distant land, remaining till the present time, he could not 
realize that he was in the midst of former surroundings were he to return to his 
native home to-day, such has been the change. Primeval forests have given 
place to thriving cities and towns and cultivated fields, teeming with life and 
energy. The broad prairies, then the home of the buffalo, the wild deer and 
the Indian, are now under the skilled culture of American farmers, producing 
grains, fruits and live stock, from our superabundance of which we help to feed 
the old world. The then trackless expanse of Mother Earth is now thickly 
traversed by the steel threads of commerce and communication, the railways 
and telegraph lines. 

Tur GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN: 

Prior to the War of the Rebellion the farmers of this State had drived little 
benefit from the use of the improved farm machinery. But the war took from 
this State nearly ninety thousand men who were in youth and early manhood, 
A large majority of these were producers at home; they at once ceased to be 
such, but continued to be large consumers. To meet these changed conditions 
the genius of the inventor was drafted into action as never before. It also 
claimed the skill and activity of the manufacturers. Both of these agencies 
placed upon the market more labor-saving improvements during the years 1865, 
1866 and 1867 than during the entire life of the Republic prior to that time. 
These inventions were born of the necessity of the time. The farmers have 
been able to largely increase production with less labor. This is specially true 
with the machinery for cutting and harvesting hay, one of the most important 
crops of our State. From the time the farmers were compelJed to cut their hay 
with the scythe, spread it with the pitchfork, rake by hand, pitch it on and 
off with a hand pitchfork, to the present time when all of these things are done 
by machinery the profits have been largely increased, and now it is difficult to 
find a man on the farm who is willing to cut grass with a scythe or rake it by 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


FRANK MILLER'S 


HARNESS DRESSING Harness 
= Dressing. 


Recognized as 
*“* THE STANDARD.” 
Produces a brilliant jet- List and Samples. 
black gloss, which will 
not peel or smut, and to 
which dirt will not stick. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


he Frank Miller Co. 


349 & 351 West 26th Street, New York, 


U. 8. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


c ee Blackings and 
Leather Dressings. 


The goods mentioned are but a few of our many 
preparations for leather. Write to any New York 
Export Commission House for our Complete Price 


Our Preparations are Uniform in Quality and al- 
ways give Perfect Satisfaction. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


CROWN 
Shoe Dressing. 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Black 
Shoes. Produces a perfect fin- 
ish, without injury to the finest 
leather. Each bottle in hand- 
some carton. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 
MEDIUM 


Finishing Dressing. 


For use of Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers in finishing new stock, 
also for restoring old stock to 
its original fresh and new ap- 
pearance. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


MEDIUM 
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THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 
LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving ; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 


ber of brackets required to hold up track. 
For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
ljant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
Sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 
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The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


JNO. B. ADT 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
U. S.A. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Patent 
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Machinery 
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The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT D Y SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


No key to 
be lost. 


Handsomely 
finished in 

Walnut, Oak 

or Cherry 
Woods. 


Susceptible of 
32 changes. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. per, 
— As a piece of 
A terror cabInetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost, 


SOUNDS TH= ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4g doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


Edison Building, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


F. Ml. PRESCOTT, Manager. 


Every family should 
possess an Edison Phon- 
ograph for home enter- 
tainment, It talks to you, 
sings for you, laughs for 
you and entertains you 
as nothing else can. 


Home Phonograph out- 
fit complete, for family 
use, with 10 records, 3 ; 
blank cylinders, parlor ‘ 
horn, hearing tube for 2 
persons, 15 peg box and 
instructions, $39.00. 

Edison musical and 
talking records, 50 cents 
each, $5.00 per dozen. 

Write for Catalogue 
No. 2 of over 1,000 titles. : 5 — = : 

EDISON HOME PHONOGRAPH, ‘‘98’’ MODEL. For family use and exhibitors. Has 
standard speaker for recording and reproducing and attachment for reshaving cylinders. 
Operates six cylinders with one winding of spring. 

Price complete, as per illustration, - - $30.00. 

_ Write for Catalogue of everything manufactured at the Edison Laboratory, includ- 
ing phonographs, records, supplies, kinetoscopes, kinetophones, projectoscopes, films, 
X ray apparatus, battery fan motor outfits, Lalande batteries,electro dental and surgical 
apparatus, etc. 


McCray Refrigerator 
& Cold Storage Co. 


No. 20 Main Street, 
KENDALLVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the 


McCray Patent Special Modern 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 


Also stock sizes of Family Refrigerators 
for the Jobbing Trade. 

Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
} styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 
f tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, etc. All our 
| roles Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 
diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 

Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 
logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 
wish to use the Refrigerator. 
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hand. The farmers and the country are greatly indebted to the inventur and 
manufacturer for the improvements they have placed before them. 
Tor GOVERNOR OF INDIANA: 

The growth of agriculture in th> United States finds no parallel in the his- 
tory of nations. In 1872 our corn crop yielded 1,092,'719,000 bushels ; in 1896 
ourcorn crop yielded 2,283,875,165 bushels; in 1872 our wheat crop yielded 
249,997,100 bushels; in 1896 our wheat crop yielded 427 684,346 bushels; in 
1872 our oat crop yielded 271,747,000 bushels; in 1596 our oat crop yielded 
707,346. 000 bushels. Live stock in 1872, value $1,684,482,693, 108,156,620 head; 
live stock in 1892, value $2,483, 000,000, 171,000,000 head. 

During the fiscal year of 1892 the exports of farm products amounted to 
$796,000,000. Our agricultural exports for the current year will exceed any 
former year’s exportation and may reach the enormous sum of $800,000, 000. 
The farmers will furnish more than 80 per cent. of all our exports. Verily the 
firmer is the important factor in producing the nation’s wealth, supplying the 
people’s wants and making the future of our country propitious. 

Inventive genius has been the farmer’s benefactor by giving to him 
improved farm machinery to lighten the burden of his toil and enable him to 
produce vastly greater results with the expenditure of no more exertion. 


THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO: 

In the past improved machinery has played a most important part in the 
increase of food products and the wealth of every Stateand community depends 
upon its ability to be able to produce more than it consumes. It is only by the 
continued selection and use of the best and latest materials in this line by which 
the farmer of the present day can hope to hold his own. 

We are an inventive people and quick to adopt anything new or useful, so 
that I feel no fear that Americans will be outstripped in the race for daily 
bread through failure to take advantage of what is placed before them. 


THE GOVERNOR OF KANSAS: 

Looking at the future in the light of the past it would seem worse than 
folly to offer a prediction. If aman had said twenty-five years ago that the 
farmer of to-day would load hay with a loader, stack straw with the wind, plow 
corn with a sulky, dig potatoes with a machine, telephone his neighbor on a 
barb wire or have free mail delivery the man who predicted it would have been 
considered a fit subject for an asylum. Soin view of this fact I do not feel 
justified in offering a prediction for the future further than that whatever the 
mind of man may bring forth for the betterment of the human race Kansas will 
be the first to adopt it and enjoy its fruits. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA: 

Looking forward twenty-five years presents to the mind of every thinking 
man who has watched the progress of the last quarter of a century a wonderful 
field for the development of our farm machinery. 

Electricity will doubtless largely supplant the horse and defy the shadows 
of night. The plow and the distributer of plant food will probably be 
united in one compact implement. Machines for gathering all kinds of crops 
will doubtless reduce the demand for labor. Tramways for marketing will 
drive out, to a large extent, the wagon. 


‘THE GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS: 

It has been estimated that an ordinary farm hand in the United States raises 
as much grain as three in England, four in France, five in Germany or six in 
Austria. This fact is not attributable to superior industry or physical powers 
of the Americans, but simply to the mechanical appliances, improved imple- 
ments and machinery used by them in agriculture. The world at large, as well 
as ourselves, has been the gainer by this, as is now evidenced by our ability to 
feed famished India and drought stricken Russia and Argentina from our over- 
flowing wheat fields and at the same time supply the demand of our own 
70,000,000 of people for bread. This would be utterly impossible if the methods 
of husbandry existing prior to our Civil war were still pursued. 

In addition to these advantages coming from improvd implements and 
machinery we must also reckon the comforts and pleasures they bring to our 
people. The Latin maxim, ‘‘dum vivimus vivamus” (while we live let us 
live), may be applied to other than convivial affairs. In fact is it not our duty 
to make life as pleasurable as possible consistent with right conduct? And to 
whom do we owe more for the privilege of thus better enjoying life than to 
the inventors and manufacturers of labor saving appliances? Along with those 
who ‘‘ make two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before” should 
be classed those who have made this feat so easy of accomplishment. 


The Cylindrical Cotton Bale Again. 


N arecent number of THE ExporTER we descrineu at some length a new 
cylindrical cotton bale then just beginning to be placed upon the market. 
The Tradesman reports the success of experiments in covering these bales with 
material made in the South, thus obviating the necessity of importing jute bag- 
ging and iron and steel ties, and reducing the expense of packing by just so 
much. 

The American Cotton Company made experiments covering several bales 
of round cotton with 68-inch cotton cloth, weighing 15 ounces per yard. The 
tare on these bales will not exceed 3 pounds per bale. The cloth proved strong 
enough and makes a good substantial covering. The cost of this covering will 
not exceed 30 cents per bale. The bale is properly placarded, ‘‘No tare, no 
tariff, no bagging, no ties, all cotton.” Visitors are carried away with this 
wonderful revolution in the cotton industry. The showing of great savings 
grow day by day, as is proven by actual results. The company is sticking to 


their standard 425-pound bale, because the large packages, they claim, are not 
only inconvenient to handle, but they are an injustice tolabor. The 425-pound 
bales are made to conform to the strength of a man, and all railroad laboring 
men hail this change with approval. The results of these tests are phenomenal, 
when it is considered that the old box bale has to be ‘“‘ tared” 25 pounds per 
bale. The weight of the bale of cotton is also approved by the manufacturers, 
and both the 4-foot length and weight of their standard bale was suggested and 
urged by one of the most prominent railroad men in all the Southern cotton 
country. 


Californian Dried Fruit for Export. 


MOVEMENT is being made, under the auspices of the California State 
Fruit Growers’ Association, to place the export trade in dried fruits upon 
a sound basis and to present the merits of the Californian fruits more system- 


atically to European buyers. We have already commented editorially upon the 


great possibilities for American exporters in the fruit trade—American products 
being practically without competition in this field—and are glad to see that the 
Californian promoters of the new enterprise appear to be going at the matter in 
the right way. 

They propose that the fruit growers and commission merchants organize so 
as to insure that only first-class goods be prepared for export, that they be 
packed in uniform packages, and with a reliable and unchangeable brand. 
These brands, such an organization would insist, must always be lived up to by 
a uniform quality sent under them. An effort is also to be made to establish 
exhibitions of Californian dried fruits in the principal European cities. 

The annual dried-fruit crop of California is estimated at 100,000,000 pounds, 
and there can be little question that all that is needed to open the markets of 
the world to this great industry is just such intelligent effort as is now pro- 
posed. And each market won will be won permanently if such guarantees as 
to quality and uniformity of product can be effectively undertaken. 

One of the first movements of the California Board of Trade toward bring- 
ing Californian fruit to the attention of Europe has already been crowned with 
notable success. One of its exh bits at the Hamburg Exposition was the Cali- 
fornia process of cooking dried fruit. This attracted notice and Secretary 
Filcher of the State Board of Trade has now just announced that this process 
has just been patented in Germany, and a large company has been incorporated 
to conduct the business on a large scale. It is proposed, after cooking the dried 
product, to canit. There is a high duty on canned fruit, but the dried article 
pays but a light one, so in this way the tariff obstacle isavoided. The business 
seems likely to assume large proportions almost from the start. Recent advices 
from London announce the success of Californian fruit in that field. After 
many determined efforts California shippers have been able to lay down pears 
in London in fine condition. The London Fruit Grower, speaking of the fact in 
a late issue, after referring to the fact that this fruit brought the highest prices 
in the market, says: ‘‘The whole of the fruit was remarkably good, and 
buyers sought tle parcels readily. There is no doubt as to the popularity of 
these pears in our markets.” 


New Steamship Line to Japan. 


FIFTH steamship line between the ports of Japan and those of the United 
States is to be established by Japanese capitalists. Mr. Asana, president 
of the Tokyo Board of Trade, is the president and manager of the company, and 
it is to be called the Tokyo Kisson Kaisha. The first steamer is expected to 
leave Yokohama in January, and follow the same route as those of the Pacific 
Mail Line. This will be the third line to San Francisco, the Pacific Mail and 
the Oriental and Occidental being the other two. There is a fourth line to 
Tacoma in connection with the Northern Pacific ; a fifth to Seattle, in connec- 
tion with the Great Northern Railway, and the Empress Line to Vancouver, in 
connection with the Canadian Pacific. The Seattle steamers are also owned 
and operated by the Japanese, and belong to the famous Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, in which the Emperor is a large stockholder, and which has a heavy 
subsidy from the government. 

It is worthy of note in connection with these lines that arrangements have 
been made with various American railroads by virtue of which it is now cheaper 
to ship cotton from the Southern States to the Pacific Coast and thence by these 
lines to the Japanese cotton mills instead of by way of Liverpoo] and the Suez 
Canal, as heretofore. It is understood that the steamship companies have bound 
themselves to a fixed scale of freight charges on cotton shipments to hold for five 
years. The cotton comes up the Mississippi Valley either by boat to St. Pau’, 
or by rail to St. Louis or Memphis, and thence to San Francisco or Seattle. 
Another all rail route is via the Southern Pacific from San Antonio and New 
Orleans to San Francisco. 


—The Davis & Egan Machine Tool Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
secured an order from the Krupp works, of Essen, for a number of machine 
tools, through their office at Dusseldorf, Germany. The Krupp works is 
known to be the largest in the world, employing over 20,000 men, and it speaks 
well for any American house to introduce their goods into this immense manu- 
factory. The same firm not long ago received an order through their Berlin 
office for a large line of lathes, shapers, drill presses, etc., for the A. Borsig Com- 
pany, of Germany. This is one of the largest locomotive works in Europe, 
employing over 8,000 men. Another recent order was one received through its 
Amsterdam office for a special turret-lathe for the Netherlands Government. 
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SIMPLY MI LK. as pure, rich and natural as it is obtain.d from 
cra I 9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
1G i ro re <u reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
(by 5° possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet frum 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


<= = j GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
d z ‘ MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 
Sir fanoratedi Eel | OX Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 
ELVETIA NSING nm) 
<< — ee AELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, Ill, U. S.A. 


HIGH-GRADE LEATHERS FOR EXPORT. 


OOZE CALF. BOX CALF. 
A very soft eater in unfadable colors, peculiarly adapted A brizht-finished l,Jack leather of extraordinary wearing 
for wear in warm countries. qualities Never hardens or cracks. 


Both of the above leathers are especially suited for shoemakers in the Colonies and Mexico. 
Send for full information direct or through your commission house 


WHITE BROS. & CO,, = BOSTON, -MASS., U. S. A. Q&S 
e 9 e 
Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 
IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- cj 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHOES. FeCTANT ON THE MARKET. ha 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘‘ D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” = 


PISE MANUFACTURING CO., fe Worcester, Mass., U. S. Al z 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. Dine tcGeaniGcee autichsiyian 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. Manufacturers’ Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
— os Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “‘O” and “FP.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


THE HASTINGS & McINTOSH TRUSS CO.. 


Established 1872. Successors to 
THE HASTINGS TRUSS Co, 


224 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Indestructible T R U SS ES 
Hard Rubber, Elastic and Leather-Covered ; 
Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, 
Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 
For Home and Export Trade. 
Sole Makers of the CELEBRATED DR. McINTOSH NATURAL (J 
UTERINE SUPPORTERS. i) 
We solicit orders through export commission houses. 


U. 8. A. Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 
OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. mabaMnCGienes tine p) a 
RANDAL T’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. nives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 14 inch orless; No. 5, 3 
inch or less. Address 

Correspondence solicited. 


P.D. RANDALL & SON, - «Troy, N. ¥., U.S.A, Sieseonctnceseat 
THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS axnD MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Etc. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 
520 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 


Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. 


The “Hugh Hill” Tool Holders, 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR, 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 


superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


TRADE MARK. 


FOR TURNING, PLANING, BORING AND 
KEY-SEATING METALS. 


THE HUGH HILL TOOL CO. Anderson Ind., U. S. A. ore FOR CATALOGUE 
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Ae SEE CA eels 


Of Standard Works on Electricity, Mining, Engineering, Machinery, Agriculture, and Industrial and 
Scientific Topics of interest to Importers, Planters, Engineers and Manufacturers, 
together with a brief list of Standard Works for General Reference. 


ELECTRICITY. 


A Set of 10 Popular Books on Electricity, by E. J Housron, Ph. D., 
and A. E KENNELLY, Sc. D. Alternating Electric Currents ; 
Electric Heating ; Electro-Magnetism; Electricity in Electro- 
Therapeutics; Electric Arc Lighting; Electric Incandescent 
Lighting; The Electric Motor; Electric Street Railways ; 
The Electric Telephone; Electric Telegraphy. Uniformly 
bounds iniclothsd2m onli lliseeeeyseeer Per vol ,$1.103 per set, $10.50 
A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases, by E. J. 
Houston, Ph D. Over 6,000 topicstreated. S8vo., Ill........... 5.25 
Electric Power Transmission, by Lours BEL, Ph. D. Large 8vo., Ill., 2.65 


The Electric Railway, by O. T. Crospy and Dr. Louris Beiu. Large 

ods ieee Ol scan e tee EEE Che eh PN me. | a Petes Oa bmosuae TC 2.65 
The Electric Motor and Its Applications, by T. C. Martin and JOsEPH 

WETZLER a4 tor ol llceet erry ieee ere. Bee Fal Ses OCG 3.20 
The Telegraph in America, by Jamnus D. Rerp. Royal 8vo., leather, 

| RAR SS en EMER rt nc noiita ae nida nce otaemacormaqoeuodaD oc 7.40 
American Electric Street Railways, by K1rttivawortu Hepes, C. E. 

gs od Ul leareeig ot oe ean ere OOOO oa IO cous Op Cama Gs 5.25 
Continental Electric Light Central Stations, by KiLLINGcwoRTH 

Hepes: 6. H.. 4b6oss Uileae sistance terete vcatre cieteroreasreletetrene 6.30 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery, by S1trvanus P. THompson, D. Sc., Etc. 

Dvolss, Ovo, LU cee eee ee eee ale. eee ee re ste eres, ere ete 6.50 
Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, by G.B. Prescorr. 2 vols., 

oes bl | era Nhe it Sree Men Gs onGueeeousddbc coDOOb 7.35. 
The Electric Telephone: Its Invention, Construction, Application, 

Modification and History, by G. B. Prescott. 8vo, Ill.......... 6.25 
Dynamo-Electricity : Its Generation, Application, Transmission, Stor- 

age and Measurement, by G. B. Prescott. 8vo., Ill............. 5.25 
A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting, by J. E. H. Gorvon. 

SVOu%. Desks ee Re ee a cree ee een 4.75 
A Manual of Telephony, by W H. Preucz, F. R. S., and A. J. Stupss., 

AQVONIOs TU. 5.0 sda ksi Sesh aie Stans Me Seas & moons eon et wie aboot 4.75 
Dynamos, Alternators and Transformers, by GisBERT Kapp, Mem. 

Inst. BE. E., Ete: tomo asec aces yiee cekeie es heer lelectra 4.25 
The Dynamo: Its Theory, Design and Manufacture, by C. E. Hawkins, 

M. A., A. I. E. E., Ete., and F. Wauuis, A. I EH. E. 8vo., Ill.... 3.25 
A Pocket Book of Electrical Rules and Tables, by Joun Munro, C. E., 

and ANDREW JAMIESON, F. R. S. E., Etc. 32mo., Mor........... 2.75 

MINING. 

Practical Gold Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock, M. I. M. E., Etc. 

Super-Royal, 8vo., Ill..... BO OOO SO UD OCS OORT ead Fae 15.50 
Coal Mining, by Gnorcr G. AnpDRi, F G.S., Etc. 2 vols., Super- 

Royal, 4tos acces caterers necator eae ieee 15.50 


Mining Machinery, by G. G. ANDR&. Uniform with preceding. 2 vols. 15.50 
Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 
Super-Roy al} 40st cc czvacics stevra tre ers ole ehcversveterete veers teverais ore eietar ere syst 10. 
Economic Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 8vo., Ill.............. 5. 
The Miner’s Pocket Book, by C. G. WarnrorpD Lock. 32mo., Mor., Ill. 5. 


ENGINEERING. 


Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, with technical terms in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. An Encyclopedia of Engineering Infor- 
mation. Cloth, 11 vols., $55.00; Half Mor., 3 vols............. 70.00 
The Engineer’s Sketch Book of Mechanical Movements, Devices, Ap- 
pliances, Contrivances and Details, by T. W. BARBER, M. E. 8vo., 


With: sO0ad dlustra tions... ..vscvvcem crs citeieereee cin ee tore 4.25 
Aid-Book to Engineering Enterprise, by Ewing Marueson, M. Inst. 
CBee Svo selllinine Shee ee eens ose eee Ls, ae ae eee: 8.00 


Materials of Engineering, by Prof. Ropprr H. Tuursron. In 8 Parts. 
Part I, Non Metallic Materials, 8vo., $2.15; Part IJ, Iron and 
Steel, 8vo., $38.75; Part III, Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys, 


SV. Oversea bracteata che eee Sorkin aus Oa AG Ga RTO one Ae ree 2.65 
The Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket Book, by Wizu1am Kent, M E. 

A2moesMoOrssccncstees cat eects wi oeta es cers a eee eee 5.25 
The Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book, by J. C. Traurwine, C. E. 

HDG se MOL areca ies tate Sere wissc avs ties Saket e cielo 6 5 Giae eer 5.25 


MACHINERY. 


A Manual of the Steam Engine, by Prof. Rost. H. Taurston In 2 
Parts. Part I, Structure and Theory, 8vo., Ill., $7.75; Part II, 
Design, Construction, Operation, 8vo., Ill., $7.75. The two parts 


tome ther sie so cs0d se vaso Hen os ASE Ree ee eee Cee $12.50 
Modern Locomotive Construction, by J. G. A. Meyer. 4to., Ill..... 10 30 
The Gas and Oil Engine, by DucaLp CumrxK. 8vo., Ill.............--- 4.25 


Hydraulic Machines, by F. Cotyrer, Mem. Inst. C. E., Etc. 8vo., Ill.. 10.30 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery, by F. Cotyrer, Mem. Inst. C. E, Ete. 


8vo, Lil: S: Part lL $10°303 Part llei.c...ss0ne conse eee 5.20 
A Manual of Steam Boilers: Their Design, Construction and Opera 

tion, by Prof) R. Hi Daurston. “Sivoo s. ee oes. tee eine 5.25 
The Repair and [laintenance of Machinery, by THomas W. BARBER. 

SO eT ais ocses niece Sos deste ais Sle eanausi sue wasl ove sires olerarsiphee elarete renee ea aaa 3.65 
Complete Practical Machinist, by JosHua Rosse. 12mo., Ill.......... 2.65 


*Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Applied [echanics. 
Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanical Arts. 


A Dictionary of 
2 vols., large 


Svo. Sheep, $15-503 Half Mors... cece. etn. tee eee 17.50 
*Appleton’s [Modern [lechanism, being a Supplementary Volume to 
the above. 1 vol., large 8vo. Sheep, $7.75; Half Mor... ...... 8.75 
MANUFACTURES. 


Spon’s Encyclopaedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
mercial Products. Intwo volumes. Cloth, $27.00; Half Mor...35.00 


Text Book of Paper-Iaking, by C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan. 8vo.. 4.15 


Cotton Manufacture, by ©: P: Brooxs. 12mo....2 <so.s8- 1 etter 2.40 
Sugar: a Handbook for Planters and Refiners, by C. G. WARNFORD 

Lock and others. Large Svo., Dll. sc..cse oe acelss cir tenets 10.50 
Tobacco Growing, Curing and [lanufacture, by C. G. WaARNFORD 

Look: “8v0, Dliscass cities s ve ko ene sheen Meee nae ee 5.25 
Coffee: Its Culture and Commerce in All Countries, by C. G. Warn- 

FORD LOCK.» (Sv0., [biiicad ae eters oe oe cvsie eisiels als el setiel soe ee 4.15 


The Commercial Organization of Factories, by J. Starter Lewis, 4to., 12.50 


Workshop Receipts. 5 Series, 450 pp. each, 8vo., Ill. The Set....... 11.00 
The American Hardware Store, by R. R. Wrtutams, Ill............. 3.15 
AGRICULTURE. 

Gardening for Profit, by PermrrR HmenpERSON. 12mo., Ill............. 2.15 
New American Farm Book, by R. L. AtumN. 12mo., Ill.............. 2.65 


A Treatise on [Manures; or, The Philosophy of [anuring, by A. B. 


Grirrirus, BF. R. 8., Htc, Svo.. c..cm. eee see alee errs 8.25 
The Fruit Garden, by P. Barry. 12mo, Dt... 2ee ce neers 2.25 
The Small Fruit Culturist, by ANpRew S. Futier. 12mo., Ill..... 1.65 
Practical Floriculturist, by Peter Henperson. 12mo., Ill.......... 1.65 
American Grape-Growing and Wine-Ilaking, by Grorce HusMan. 

Tro Ae 0 eee ere MG a caoenGUt OnaMAMon amas code..0 6 1.65 
American Cattle: Their History, Breeding and Management, by Lnwis 

BF Avrmn:. ‘12010 pLNGai.<s uacascet on oct tae cae ee eee 2.75 
The Dairyman’s [lanual, by Henry SrewarrT. 12mo,, Ill........... 2.15 
The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser, by Jamus Law. §8vo., Ill....... 3.25 
The Shepherd’s [anual, by Henry Stewart. 12mo., Ill........... 1.65 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


xATIERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 16 vols. Cloth, $80.00; 
Sheep, $96.003 Half Mor... ...00 «0 cen ees nein en beets eee 115.00 
Annuals, $5 50, $6.50 and $7 50 per volume, according to binding. 


xJOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 8 vols. 


Cloth, $50.00)3- Half Moree. . « sncelectery-pisteeenlstele erent 58.00 
xPEOPLE’S CYCLOPAEDIA, 4 vols., New Edition. Sheep, $25.00; 

D2 ENG aa 0c) oe een PAROS asics Lakin Cou Od dott aac 30.00 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 1 vol. Sheep, 

$9.50 “with Index..s score ss. ce et eee eee eee eee 10.50 


Any of the above books sent, CARRIAGE PREPAID, to any part of the world on receipt of price. Books starred (*) are 
subscription books and are offered for export trade only. Price lists and descriptive circulars of numerous other books on any of the 
subjects classified above sent on request. These prices are in American gold. Every order should be accompanied by draft on New York 


or by P. O. order for amount of same. Address 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO., Publishers of Tus Amxexioan Exporter, 


Bennett Building, New York, U.S. A. 
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NEWARK, J. Wiss & SONS. Established 45 Years. ; 


N. J oF] Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
USS. Aa BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META‘ 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue **E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


Bit Stock Drills, 


Taper Shank Drills, Catalogues sent free 

inch * Me 

54 inch “* “ on 

Drills, fitting ratchets Application. 
Etc. 


os — 


They are TOUGHER and STRONGER than the OLD STYLE Milled Drills. 


Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. (yo win az 


Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘“*B”’ on application. 


Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASH UA SADDLE RY HAR DWAR E COM PANY, Check Hooks, Etc., Etc. All Patterns. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 


HIGHEST GRADE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


————— 


EE JSTERLING INLAID XHEE 


The above cut represent our 
TIPPED TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. INLAID SILVER BEFORE PLATING. RIALTO TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, = 2 MAIDEN LANE. 


Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders 


Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business 


Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, 
Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue ‘*S” on application. 


They 

Adjust 
to any 
angle, 


but 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Cesare sane chreues ea houses. when 
and Wire Goods of orrespondence solicited. ivcetlare 
THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Yi U. S. A. firm. 


every description. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


eS FORGED DRILL AND TOOL Snaps 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


THE ONLY 


‘ Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. 


Also Chueks, Rose Reamers and Machinists’ "Tools. 
Orders filled through Cummission Houses. Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


sifting — SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 


LOVELL MFG. CO. (Lr. 


ERIE, PA. VU. S. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, “sap 


ah 


—= ° SJ —— = — Send for Catalogue. SPECIAL HIGH- 
os F os Special attention given to export 
orders. GRADE ROLLS. 


Correspondence solicited in any 
language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 
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THE BEST 's THE CHEAPEST. 


Why dothe Organs and ‘‘L. B. Merrifield Co.’’ Pianos, which 


WEAN} x ZEW Wee | are made by the Western Cottage Piano & Organ Co., give 
b = : such unparalleled satisfaction @ Because they are made of the 
best material that can be produced and by the best mechanics 
that can be secured and under the personal supervison o£ 
some member ef the company. The Merrifield Co. Piano is 
unsurpassed in tone, action, finish and durability. 


WESTERN COTTAGE PIANO & ORGAN Co. 


OTTAWA, ILL., U. S.A. 


JAMES ct MAYER BUGGY CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 


pide of Sok pPOrt Vehicles 


fend for complete Catalogue. 
Io ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, eas ae! ke e : Awning Lines, 
Clothes Lines, e~< 2 g > Mason’s Lines, 
Railroad Cords, B Chalk Lines. 
Arc Light Cord, Ett Curtain Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. ie SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


ez 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. = - Boston. Mass., U.S. A. SAMSTAG 


The New Waterproof MINERAL PAINT. 


IT IS AS CHEAP AS WHITEWASH AND FAR SUPERIOR. 


For Brick, Stone, Cement and other surfaces, particularly for Damp Walls inside and those outside exposed to 
the weather ; for Factories, Breweries, Slaughter Houses, Tanneries, Stables, Etc , Etc. Especially adapted for 
Cellars in dwellings and buildings of every description. Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence 


solicited. Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 
ZEMENTINE MANUFACTURING WORKS, 
JOHN C. OETERS, Proprietor, 1242 North 3ist St... PUTLADELPAIA, PA., U.S. A. 
Zementine is a white powder; 2 lbs. dissolved in one gallon water will cover 100 sq. ft.; price, 6c. per lb. in bls. of about 350 Ibs. 


COULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, “simone 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CupMan, Treus. 


TRADEMARK. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, tar cnscina: manuractunens or SOlid Braided Cordage. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


CLOTHES LINES, 


AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 


Send for Samples. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKINC. Send for Samples. 


Pat. 0. EB, D, Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E L L & A H E RTO N : 72 Snell Sy Oe lass. 
m ll | ! MU a EA TONS 
| a mania 
| van ul a apart Welt ete mae ee Irons, jan if N KE S H C) B ie C) C) LS 


Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘‘S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


WINDOW SASH CORD, Corton, LINEN OR 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, oe ri ae 


TTP 


i 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT — 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
atalogue ‘1.’ Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & GO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


S. PORTER & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [len’s, Ss tg — 
Women’s and Children’s ETs.fa & e 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Catalogue ‘‘B”’ on application. 
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While sisters Machines have ont in use but a few years, nothing fare ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “ stop-action” of the **Security ”’ was devised and patented, their 


y eb) accuracy was limited; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
SANGO) as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migeht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U. S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 


4 issi uplicat of order. Write ue E. X. : > 
No. 458, Phaeton with Beate nae Ora. Export Commission House and send us dup e copy for Catalogue E. X. and Paotographs No. 454. Rumble Breen! 


SAW S. , WEachine 
| ChaMNATRIA ws camer ntl Fr niwes. 


1 WARRANTED UNEQUALLED 


SIMONDS WM’F’G COM PANY, gece eden 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINCGC PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


EUREKA AND GEM SHOE POLISHERS 


Made of sheepskin with the wool on, for polishing russet and 
patent leather shoes. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.¥.,U.S. A, (een 


Mi THE SIMONDS BAND SAW 


‘iii Th. 


STR aaa 


PRBS, 5 So 


Sa 
a na ansseniancia 


ee) 
Hinges.) 1) 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clipper 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AH. K. PORTER, GG Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


cvVEOURR RK A MERS A TRIAL. 


THEY ARE MADE RIGHT. 


THE STANDARD TOOL CO., CLEVELAND, Obio, U.S.A, [P= TO- DATE Thee 


Manufacturers of 


STRONG, WELL BUIL «2, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power. Suitable for Meavy Continuous Work. 
under full load, 


Suitable Portable ard Stationary BOILERS 
On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 


Seud for Circular * CY 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., ihdinee Salis. indlanaaU. S) Aca 


Every Engine TESTED 


| iH i une ‘ily 
Salli 


a] — SAW MILL 


i ie 
| TIGER. 
i Wissen” SEMERT 
Laces 
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RY S Wy O fe E ‘“The World’s Createst Typewriter.’’ 
THE D = 5 WRITES 84 CHARACTERS. 
LIGHTEST KEY STROKE, HANDIEST, QUICKEST, STRONGEST. 


Represented in more than 200 cities in the United States. 


Only typewriter with ball-bearing typebar joints which are as useful here 
as in bicycles. Lightest touch of keys where work is mainly done. 
Simplest and easiest to learn and to keep in order. Most’ durable. 


FREE: Illustrated pamphlet with testimonials from leading concerns. 
Active, responsible DEALERS DESIRED in all open foreign cities. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. 


The Leading FExXouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


, Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


ve “il re 462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U. S.A. 


Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘ oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet Soa 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES. 


Single Cylinder, Horizontal 
Tandem .ompound, and 
Cross Compound, Vertical. 


FROM 20 HP. TO 1,000 HP. 


\) 
The standard of excellence for electric lighting I a? 
electric railways, electric mining, etc. 


Manufactured by 


i 4 | ZY 
in cal = THE BALL ENGINE CO., 


an 
NGINE|CO.) 
| 


Mar a 
iM 
SS. ERIE PA. U.S.A. 


ee 


uu 


Mh 


LODGIOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Wii tes Jk 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT Et ,o; ES ex HUB BLOCKS. 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate 


“hack CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


f order to us. 


° 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


oe Correspondence solicited. 
ig MARK: Send for our catalogue 
0 and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED COMMING HOOKS Imp roved Patent “Ch adwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888. For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 
With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, ‘aro antet 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


=< THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 
BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


WII furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


TA REI PICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CUT To LENE URE 
L &Avy ron BAU 
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“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT elie 
LEADS THEM ALL, “Dandy” sesevzit uN 


aia S) our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 


smoothest paint in the market. PRICE LIST. Net Weight, Lbs. Price. 
* 8-foot for Pumping, geared back 24 times........ 465 22.00 
H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 1“ Cua eat “ ae ue wee B20 a8 
13. “ Special Mill for Irrigating Work..... .-.1,100 58.00 
NEW JERSEY R ED COPPER 13° “ for Power Purposes, with upright Shafting 
9 for ele cower and beet ay Gears and . 
. one Pully, and short piece Line Shaft......... 1,357 77.00 
For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. Dandy Grinder for 13-foot Power Mill .. $15.00 net. 
Pump Jack for 13-foot Power Mill.......... 9.50 net. 
NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT 34 inch Cold Rolled Upright Shafting. .22 per foot. 
9 exes ee ce Line Keo) Seas 225 ce 
A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. Graphite Boxes for Dandy Pumping Mill... 2.50 net extra. 


Prices on 13-foot Dandy Power Mill include Graphite Boxes. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


66 a : 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, Galvanized 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. Steel Towers 


FOR 8 AND 10 FOOT PUMPING MILLS. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one PRICE LIST. Net Weight, Lbs. _ Price. 

end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 15-foot Dandy Steel Towers and Ancliors............ 300 $9.25 

factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY 20 “ “ 6 375 11.75 

Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 5 “ “« “ : 15.50 

water at Port Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 30 “ “ “ 18.50 

painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 40 ae ch i 25.50 

worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 50 “ “ “ 34.00 

Yarnacles that have fastened uponit. Observe the painted 60 “ “ “ 44.00 

end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 70 “ “ “ 51.50 

splendid condition. 80 & ee “ 61.25 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and teft in the 90 < “a 80.00 

water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 100 bis a - 98.00 
MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” For prices of Galvanized Towers for 13-foot Dandy Steel Pumping = 


Mills add one-half to above prices. E = 
Galvanized Steel Towers for 13-foot Dandy Steel Power Mills $1.00 === 

Price, boxed for per foot net. : _ 

xport, 


improved FEC Mills. 


PRICE LIST. 


OTT 


Bo % 


f. 0. b. cars 
New York. 


Challenge Improved Iron Frame Medium 


GP GOT eratierteiralanciabialeiaiale sia fs [salelalelesis, dnreieie $16.00 
Challenge Improved Iron Frame Warchouse 
MTL INC OL wretatelarejaloiovstalete| ain’ e(elalelpietaltalclares) sini ayeta\slele 15.00 


Above Medium and Warehouse Mills are to be run by 
belt. For Geared Mills to be run direct from Tumbling 
Rod add $3.50 net. 


Warehouse Mills have 7-inch Grinding Rings. 
Medium Mills have 5-inch Grinding Rings. 


The above prices are for goods delivered on board 
ship at New York boxed and packed securely for for 
eign shipment. 

TERMS: Net cash on delivery of goods at New York 
City. 


No. 146,—A complete Desk and Five-Drawer Letter File Cabinet at the price of an 
ordinary Desk. This Desk is a complete office in itself; is made of quarter sawed white 


oak, finished antique and polished, and possesses all the features found in any first-class a a uC 
desk. You can make no mistake in ordering at this price. d e Nl e | f p e | 0 
| 
E. H. STAFFORD CO. 


pond jdeatt op Uy. 8. references MUSKEGON, MICH., U. S. A. 


Batavia, IIl., U. S. A. 


\ Viamufacturers of the Celebrated 
\ 


Ul wu I Ww 
fe 
- 7 . : . ~ . : . 7 
No .45.—Tianes one side and inaiches uy to 12 inches wide. Works 6 iaches thick, or will plane RS 8957" 4 


one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment. oa 
Measures 160 cubic feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. u 


SATIN POLISH -_ | 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. London, Eng. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


LUNKENHEIMER’S 


Regrinding Globe, Angle, 
GS Cross and Check 
Valves. 


Made of gun metal, U.S. Government Standard. Are the 
very best valves of their kind made, and are endorsed and 
liberally used by intelligent steam users everywhere. 

In extensive use on U.S. Battleships, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats. Lake and River Boats, Locomotives. In Refineri ies, 
Rolling Mills, Factories, Ete. 

Made in screw or flange ends, in medium and extra heavy 
patterns. Write for Catalogue. Supplied by export houses 
when specified. None genuine unless *‘ Lunkenheimer” is 
cast in body. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
.)26 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, 
BRANCHES: } 35 Great Dover St., LONDON, S. E. 


IMPROVED RIVAL PAPER CUTTER 


THE RIVAL is not a competitor of the so-called ‘‘cheap’’ paper 
cutters in the market. It is guaranteed equal to the best lever cutter 
made as to strength, ease in cutting, durability, etc., though its price 
is moderate. 

Its leverage is obtained by the novel arrangement of a disk, sur- 
rounded by anti-friction steel rollers, secured to the end of the lever 
shaft. The effect of this device is to make the cutting uniformly easy— 
as easy as the commencement of a four-inch cut when the lever is up- 
right, as on a one-inch cut when the lever is nearly down to horizontal 
position. No one who has ever used a lever cutter can fail to see the 
advantage this gives the RIVAL over its competitors. 

Following are the sizes and net prices F. O. B. cars, New York City: 


18-inch BIS tito Nsaccsopnasponocaad $115 
24-inch 33-inch, extra 
25-inch heavy........ 160 


The cutter is also furnished with a finger gauge for cutting stock within half an inch of the 
knife, without extra charge. The capacity of each cutter is one-fourth of an inch larger than stated 
above. Each cutter is provided with a regular back gauge of sufficient length to enable small work 
to be squared with both back and side gauges. Write for circular and prices of the Rival Power 
Paper Cutter. Order through any reliable commission house; always send duplicate of order to us 


THE LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


T. W. FRANKLIN, 


527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF 


Aigrettes, Rugs, Robes 
and Animal Skins. 


TIGER, LEOPARD, POLAR BEAR, RED FOX, 
| PRAIRIE WOLF, TIGER CAT, Etc. 


ROYAL SAW SET=Best on Earth 


Made in 2 sizes: 


ROYAL, for Hand Saws, = = $5.00 
GIANT ROYAL, for Cross=Cut Saws, 9.00 


EVERY CARPENTER NEEDS IT. 


Not the cheapest, perhaps, but the Best 


Write for our latest Catalogue illustrating these and other goods. 


POST-HOLE DIGGERS. 


LITTLE GIANT, $12.00 doz. HERCULES, $10.00 doz. 
UNIVERSAL, $12.00 doz. Lock Lever, $11.00 doz. 
PIONEER, $7.50 doz. 


EIGHT 
STYLES 


INVINCIBLE, $9.00 doz. 
NEw CHAMPION, $6.00 doz. 
CHAMPION, $5.00 doz. 


Best line of, Lawn Sprinklers, Lawn and Garden Rakes, 
Snow, Barn and Furnace Shovels, Curry Combs, Etc. 


Orders filled through any reliable export house. 


F. E. KOHLER & CO., - Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


FANGT POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


ye We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 

American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 

rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 

» Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

White and Laced Wyandottes, 

Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 


Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 


Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


of Highest Quality. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BEST AMERICAN BREED, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitadcipnia, Pa, US. A. 


THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQiIS, 
Ind., U. S.A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


CO., 


Sree 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 
FREMONT, OHIO, 


H. G. SHELDO ari 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy Top Standards 
and Carriage Hardware, Dies 


and Special Drop Forgings made to order. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The boas Electric Novelties. 


Dollar Motor. $3 Bicycle Light. 


Necktie Light. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 
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THE BRADEORD BELTING CO. |SAW YOUR WOOD FOLOING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U.S.A; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
‘¢ Monarch ’”’ and ‘‘ Bradford 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


M—_£_ooC oo ee mS 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


| Twelve 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Metal 
Atlanta, 1895 


Medals of 
Award at 
International 
Expositions 


GG H BARNETT CO, Philadelphia Pa. 


ris BOVE VETS TETTUTTTVTZATUSBBUUFUB eS 


ACME ++ Pea and Bean 


Sheller. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT USE. 


ORDERS FILLED THROUGH ANY 
RELIABLE COMMISSION HOUSE. 


ACME PEA SHELLER CO, 


140 Washington St., New York, 


U. 8. A. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Marine and 
Stationary 
Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES, 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


Fully adapted for tropical countries. 


WITH THE 


RUNS EASY 
j NO BACKACHE 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


Folds complete asa pocket knife Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 
It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground It is instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the logis always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It is a great labor and money saver, as one Man Can saw more 
wood with it than two men Gan in any other way, and do the w ork a great de aleasier. It is made 
in two sizes, No 1 carries a saw 51¢ or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter No. 2 
carries a saw 516, 6, 646 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5! feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete “description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F_O B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


It saws down trees. 
earry it on his shoulder easily. 


One: NOj1 Machine gece. ssc senioents $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 lbs.; Measure ment, 5’ 9 *x0’ 10’’x0’ 10°’ 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 13/00) “<6 es S10) <& 67x1) 0” 
One No 2 machine. . 6. 0 .).cceis ve B75 & s&s OF) sk <f Oxy Sixde OF 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 1500 “* se 66 425) ck Co 6’ 0’’x3’ Q’’xl’ 6” 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, I1l., U.S. A. 


Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain, 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


ated MLW 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES 4 LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


WESTON 


Voltmeters 
>» Wattmeters 


| For Alternating and Direct Current Circuits 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
DIRECT 
READING 


Are the only standard portable 
instruments of the type deserving 
thisname. Write for circular 

and price list 3 and 4. 

Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 WILLIAM ST., NEWARK, N.J, U.S.A. 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


= 
NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


We pack in1 doz., 2 uvz. auu 3 doz, boxes, tuitanle td 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. A. MOSS, - NEW YORK. 


SAWING MACHINE 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


d0 

ce | , Gem Water Motor Fan 
; \ | mA Simple. Effective. 

f Economical. Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. As 
» easily installed as an Electric 
Fan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $19.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


2 121 Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


SEP 


Eo os In ordering through export houses send 
J duplicate direct to us. 
Triumpa Triumph Water 


Blow Fan— 


The only successful 
Water Llow Fan, 
Flies have no use for them, 


Exhaust Fan— 


Will move more hot air, 
steam, dust, moisture, 
etc., than any other an. 


Most Durable, 


Lightest Running We manufacture Fans of 


all kinds 


WATER MOTORS, is Ceiling Fans for List price, 
ETC. Ww Belt Power. , $10.00. 


Electric Ceiling and Desk Fans, Triumph Water Counter and Floor Colum. pau. 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY & MFG. CO. 


Cable Address: ‘* BUCK.” Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
BUILDERS OF 
Automatic Cleaning Machines for Starch 
Work, Cooling Machines for Chocolates, 
Refrigerating Machinery. 


Prices quoted for all kinds of Improved Confectioners’ Machinery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE VILTER MFC. CO., Miiwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Upiseeas 


Where nothing else will grow, |. ant 


SACALINE, 


THE NEW FORAGE PLANT FOR 
HORSES, CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Produces 90 TO 180 TONS OF FODDER PER 
ACRE in one year when established. Endures 
severest drought with impunity. Grows on 


aonnhyy 4 mS. poorest waste lands. Requires no plowing be- 

TT pevvs” fore planting. Thrives where no other plant 

ut || | WNts willgrow. ONCE PLANTED STANDS FOREVER. 
| 


LES TO 


4g. § emsand leaves, green or dry, eagerly eaten 
hy horses, cows, sheep or pigs. Cattle can not 

a ull ll. trample it out. Used as a substitute for tea 
oi rg) ‘tian: and for toba co. Endorsed by highest author- 
oT SMa ities and 25 journals. Catalogues free. ROOTS 
“2=AR\ANG AND SEED sold through commission houses by 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sas es > 
for Water Works. Gas Works. R.R.Culverts, ere 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U. S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Capacity, 250 tons per day. 


SES SRS RSS SSAA SASS SESSA SSAA SA SSA SASS SCRE SAS CRS Sea cn at aon coon Saad 
= is assured those who use our 
SATISFACTIO Clay-Working Machinery 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working [lachinery Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


WH 


SOSOR TH 


RAK KAARKA AES SA, 


THE HIGHEST MEDAL, WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 
Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 
Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter- 


Writing always 
2 in sight 


Corliss Engines, 


Simple, Compound and 


changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 
Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 


Compound Condensing. 


your address for a catalogue giving full description and 


For Electric Lighting and Power 
Plants and Factories. 


Icemeking and Refrigerating Mach’y. 


TABER PUMP CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Taber Rotary Pumps, 


Constructed of Steel, Iron or Bronze 
and are specially adapted to pumping 
Beer, Soap, Lard, Glue, Acids, Sugar, 
Blood, Starch, Vinegar, Glucose, Sewer- 
age, Petroleum, Wood Pulp, Linseed Oil, 
Brewers’ Mash, Tanners’ Liquor, Distillery 
Mash, Cotton Seed Oil, Bleachers’ Liquids. 
The best made for handling hot, cold, thick 
or thin liquids. Write for Catalogue A‘ 
and price list. In ordering through export 
agents send duplicate of your order to us. 


OUR 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men’s and Women’s Shoes, 


0 Our styles are the latest. 


Prices always right. 


Send Last for samples. 


( dons ae 

throug 1 

somes Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 
sonoHede ae 149 Crescent Street, 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 

Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 

Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 

case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 


oak case, 19 Ibs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height, 
6 inches; depth, 11 inches. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“ Columbia ” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia” Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA.. U.S. A. 
{ ARTSHORN’S 
BEST 
shade Roliets nr 
é, E W: 
10k NAME ON| OCHRE 
UNOTIES tapers ||MITATIONS 

A spring Koller for Btinds oorac"or'siae attachments. Lise. all 
standard first-class articles, they have been Stibjeot te poor imitations, hilt satintaction 


will be found with the genuine article only. Ail the regular manufacture have the 
name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on every label. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO.,486 Broadway, New York,U.S.A. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO, Worcester, Mass. 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


IC@ and 
Roller 
Skates. 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR, 26-1881 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY EF 
REIGHT 
CARS 


J.J. McDoNnouGRH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’ByRNBE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 


A 
SIRE 
SELLER 


Always clean; dust, dirt and all impurities fall 
through the open back. As beautiful and elegant 
anarticle as one could wish for. Made in the 
best manner known to the trade. 


eee eel 
UNTLAATEETe 


$21.60 per dozen. 
Terms: Cash, f. 0. b. New York, ee shipment not less than half gross. 


R. B. SHEPHERD & £9. Ala Union Sauare W,. New York, U. S.A. 


TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers, 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs, 
Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees « 


8 lbs. 


Exact size. 


Direct all correspondence to our Export Agent. G. KAHLERT, 
626 Rialto Building, st. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-:0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0- 


Webster’s International 
The One Great Standard Authority, Dictionary 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE _ 


Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 
Wordsare easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 
of quantity characterizes its every department. It is thoroughly reliable. 


t@F~ Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C, Merriam Co,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


CAUTION. Do not be deceived 
—_—______— in buying small so- 
called ‘‘Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ All 
authentic abridgments of the International 
in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


9-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-9-0-0-0-0-0-0- OOD 


RED CROSS RUBBER CEMENT. 


The BEST CEMENT in the world for 
Repairing Pneumatic Tires, For sale 
by all first-class dealers throughout the 
world. It has no equal. These tubes 
are put up in reat and attractive cass, 
containing one dozen tubes each. None 
genuine unless it bears our trademark— 

RED CROSS. 

Send for catalogue of Red Cross Spe- 
cialties. Sample Tube by mail, 25 cents. 
Ask your dealer for it and take no other. 
Manufactured by 


ARLINCTON JU. BETTS & CO., Toledo, O., U. S.A. 


& 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


G2 


WEBSTER'S 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY 


SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


SCRAPERS 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone. 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

jis the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability. It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices. 


- Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S.A. 


P, A. WEBSTER, 


THE HASKER & MARCUSE MFG. CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
Tin Tobacco Tags. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St, = New York. 


we HOWE CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Has stood TEN YEARS without a successful rival. 
IS EASILY FILLED AND IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


Especially designed for mailing samples of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Rice 
Coffee, Spices, Malt, Teas, Starch, Kaking Powders, Assay Samples, Etc 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


ih 


ap 


Size. Weight. Per 100 Postpaid. Per 1,000. 
iN : t l am | Noo — Lo Zounces........0000 Sedans! $3.00) 
(7) wlll} Le = Bee OS ais siarersiereeteteintae OD) arersiavelectatelsia tise 4 00 Di ts 
it A M i , i Bae Le tae heer des cotecertemhlumantanesscsan- t 5.00] occ ce tr 
i “9 45 © 99 25 per cent. o 
gl F 8.15 [| 8 1,000 lots, 


| I 
iG me 


Wi bil 
ONAL cc: 


HOWE MANUFACTURING GO,, Manutacturers, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


The Automatic Friction Clutch (For Pulleys and Couplings), 


Is the perfection of power transmitting devices of this class. It cannot slip, requires ab- 
solutely no “adjustment,” is smailer and lighter than any other clutch and requires less 
space on shaft. It will positively transmit the full power of the shaft and is operated by 
simple lever, creates its frictional grip according to the Joad, and is positive in action 

No shock when load is taken up as with others. Agents wanted for foreign 
Licenses and patents (foreign) for sale. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 


++ 8.05 f.o 
Ree ir 35 | New York. 


and release. 
countries. 
on request. 


AUTOMATIC FRICTION CLUTCH F0.. 817 State St.. Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine 
PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER. 
PURE Water delivered, using IMPURE as Power 
WATER WORKS AND IRRIGATION a Specialty. Efficient 
Utilization of Low Water Heads. Send conditions for Guaranteed 
Estimate, 


RIFE ENGINE CO,, 126 Liberty St., New York, 


<= Re, 
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HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made, 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
We make various sizes, 01 


COTTON SEED OlL MILL » capacity from 5 to150to 1 of 


seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 
aud will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery- 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE Co. 


RICHMOND, VA.. U.S. A. 


THE DART 


G. CO., Racine. Wis., U. S. A. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
our new portable Folding Bath-tub, which 
is a marvel of skillin its construction and 
folding capacity, and is in every way prac- 
tical. These tubs have been thoroughly 
tested by use in the past year, and arestrong 
enough for the heaviest person. A pail and 
ahalf of water makes a full bath. A full 
submergent bath can be taken if desired. It 
covered with very heavy duck thoroughly 
coated with pure, refined rubber. It thus 
presents a smooth surface and cleans as 
nicely as a porcelain tub. We manufacture 
Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety, 
but can only quote prices on a few articles 

; ; here. Send us a sample order and write for 
free catalogue and prices on our entire line. Order through any reliable Commission House. Ex- 
port prices F. O. B. Cars, New York, freight prepaid; goods packed as desired. 
Folding Bath-tub, adult, $75.00 per doz. Folding Camp Table, 
Folding Bath-tub, infant, 137.50 uo Folding Camp Chair, 
Folding Camp Bed, - ~ 3.50 Folding Camp Stool, 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MF 


$21.50 per doz. 
L200 mise 
3.50 


“ “ 


\y Marking Machine 60 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


“DART” 


MARKING MACHINE 


For Addressing 
Boxes, Packages, Etc. 


For Printing 
Show Cards, Price Tickets, Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


i 
| 


a, 


r 


SSS 
SS 


163 Washington St. 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


— gs 


ELEVATING 
MACHINERY 
FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 
MACHINERY, 

COAL MiNING MACHINERY. 

Wire Cable 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


short distance 
conveying. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


Conveyors. 
For long and 


Columbus, Ohio. 


A. D. COOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IMPROVED 


Tube Well 
Supplies. 


Cook’s Patent Tube Well 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


A SPECIALTY. 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND , U.S. A. 


\NG 
; NG ps RAGE ? 
ARTS ERS = 
SOAS 


eh 


SS FOR PRICE LISTANOCA K 
ALBANY,NY.U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS DEDERI 


4 


J vay, 


JOHN ADT & SON | 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. SAHGER, 
Pre 


‘ {80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Men’s Right and Left, 
7 to 12; 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Come. 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet *‘B ’’ on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manuiacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


IMPROVED LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 


Descriptive 
Catalogue on 
application. 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
mission houses will 
please send dupli- 
eate of order to our 
address. 


The ‘‘ Sinclair’? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


The Watkins ‘‘Style A’? Washer. 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


Cable Address ‘‘ WASHING.” 1°23 & 125 Liberty St., New York, U.S.A. 


| New Haven, Conn., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware and 
Bicycle Manufactures. 


he Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Jg/ Machines; Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling 
Machinery; Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Ro- 
tary and Roll, Straighteners of all sizes con- 
stantly on hand. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Aut. Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Mach’y, Blanking, Drawing, Stamping Diesand Tools. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 70 on application, 


F. B. SHUSTER, 


PROPRIETOR, 


Established 1866. 


Automatic Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Macuine 


[PUMPS OF 
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LOGAN, SWIFT & BRICHAM 
> “| ENVELOPE Co. | 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
U. 8. A 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


Envelopes. 


COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


Sled Riding, Gallery. 


Twenty-four galloping horses 
(twelve pairs)—each horse has an 
easy galloping motion—four char- 
iots, with seating capacity for 
fifty-six persons. Easily taken down 
and transported on cars or wagons. 
Three mencan take it down in two 
hours. Each piece numbered. Cost 
of complete Gallery, $2,200, net 
cash. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This includes portable engine, 
automatic organ, image, tents, 
poles, etc., complete. 


C7 TOVAWAND ANNUSY > 
H i 


COMPOUND 
STEAM Pump. 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


London, England, 159 Queen Victoria St. 


New York, 116 Liberty St. Mexico City, Palma No. 2. 


CLOBE BUFFER CoO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 
Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
for Scouring Heels, 
Felt and Rubber Wheels 
of all kinds, etc., ete. 


P, H. MAYO & BROTHER, INcorporatep, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, VU. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Union 
Twin Edge Setter. 


Julian 


Sole Rounder. Heel Scourer, 


Root’s Home Repairing Outfits 


SOLDER 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 
harness and tinware repairing at home. Great time 
and money savers. Every family wants one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands now in use. Just the thing for 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. Orders 
filled through any responsible commission house. 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. CO., 


PLYMOUTH, O., U.S.A 


Sole Manufacturers, 


LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
W. A. CROOK & BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


|p Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


117 Poinier Street, Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
Salesroom : 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


W. H. BOWDLEAR & CO. 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
EXPORT and IMPORT MERCHANTS. 


WAX. 


W.H.B. White, Put up in 2-lb. 
parcels in cares of 54 |bs. 

W.H.B. Refined, Put up in 2-Jb 
cakes in cases of 130 lbs., and in cakes 
of 11b., 4 1b., 14 Ib. and 1 oz. 


Cable Address 


‘Bowdlear,”’ Boston. 


If you are looking for the 
best- paying investment 
you can possibly make for 


SLOT 44> AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. —. your money, write to us for 


is no business you could engage in which equalsit and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manutacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERCER MFC. COQ., 11S. Water St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world, All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsImMILe of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 


3 JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Foreign Depot: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DruG Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Ete. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


LIVE 100 YEARS °’°" "ror "***" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ““wacuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THESo..1..oMITHSCO.., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., Manseyeto, onto, 
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R. E. HILLIARD, 
Seria Union Cut Soles. 


WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. 


Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition. 
Correspondence sojici' ed. 


Only Award for Cut Soles. 
Orders filled through commission houses. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE MONEY 

Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop, 
This illustrates our Bantam 5()-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A child 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


£2 BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S. A. 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS ans NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


TA si 
il 


y CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 
DN) Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 
we PLANTS, SEEDS ano BULBS. 
> / xe Bale COL and Selling Agents 501 & 503 WesT 13TH Sr.. 
i Ps: Cable Addct Mean cues, New vor NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
A B C Code used. CORRESPONDENCE SOL'‘C'TED, 


Successor to 


abe C. GRANGER, NICHOLLS & GRANGER 


Manufacturer of 
Gas Stove Tubing. 
Guaranteed Best Quality. 
kRwPat. Bna Gas Tube. 
Patent Portable Tubing. Speaking Tubing. Elevator Tubing. 
582 to 588 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON, Mass.,U.S. 4, 


Use C.S.Osporne Cos. 
x —» STANDARD=< * 
Savoie & AARNESS Tools. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made, 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 
Order through any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine 


Has no equal for Shops, Factories, Dynamos, Hoisting, Pumping, 
Mills, Boats, Printing Offices, Tractions, Road Wagons. 


Built in sizes from 2 to 50 Horse Power. 


; THE PROUTY CO., 


334 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Fancy Goods, Toys, Novelties. 
A. LO FORTE & LEEDS, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters and Commission, 17 Warren St., New York, U.S.A 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of ‘‘LATEST GOOD THINGS,’’ issued every 3 months, Free. 
WE HANDLE NOTHING BUT RAPID-SELLING ARTICLES. 


THEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


CASTIRON PULLEYS: 


FRAGRANT AND DELIGHTFUL. 


Prepared Especially for 
Export. 


Correspondence solicited. 


W-A- JON ES FouNDRYs MACHINE Co 
159. JEFFERSON ST: CHICAGO 


Steam Riding Gallery 
and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall macbine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission hous‘s. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO , Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S. A. 


GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superior Tone, Easy to 
Play, Neck cannot bend, Patent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment. 


Finest Instruments Made. Prices Reasonable. 


THE WOLFRAM GUIT#R CO., Columbus, 0.,U S.A. 


Tobacco Expressly for Export. 


PwPovUG and TwisT. 


JOHN H. MACLIN & SON., Manuracturers, 


PETERSBURG, VA., U. S. A. Correspondence solicited. 


GARDINER CAMPSELL & SONS, 


238 to 25¢ “regon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bellis 
of Genuine Le | Metal. 


Any Harmonious Arravgement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order through any reliable commission house. Send Cuplicate of erder to us. 


ONLY GORDON AWARDED MEDAL at MW, ‘UR LD’S FAIR. 


Prices F.0.B. New York. Discount 3°14 per cent. 
Sixal Bienes $165.00 | 12x18 ........§300.09 1. x 09 . . - $400.00 
9x 13 a 22 OOM RS lO) eee. "350.00 NE SUPA een ree5 450.00 


250:00" || Side*Steam Hixtures, 3p-.ccnc ee csaceee 


No excuse for smoking 
FOUL PIPES. 


Patent Nicotine Absorbent and 


The “‘ Mallinckrodt ”’ Ventilated Tobacco Pipe 


will render smoking a healthy enjoyment. 
Try itand you will become convinced. See notice in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER, August, 1897. Manufactured only by 


THE HARVEY & WATTS CO., - Station E., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Misaenntna Mtaasstann #4 BM an anplication, And Na. 276 Canal Street, Now York. 1.8. As 


NO MORE “POISON IN THE BOWL.” 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED., 

Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 
Men’s, 6-11; Women's, 3-7...50.ccccees coee ayer doz $200 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11- 2; Youths’, 10-13.. IMi6 

Children’ S$, 6-10; Infants’, Geb eiieeineieie sae Ke 
Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for re 
vort discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U.S. 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sote Boots, 
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HE HD. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MAKERS FORGED IRONS. 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK. 


: 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


DESKS! DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


NO. P. 10 E. 
buys this desk 
19 15 exactly as il- 
lustrated. It No. P. 243, STYLE “A.” 
lt | is 48 inches long, 30 inches 
ais wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 
QQ quarter-sawed oak front, 5 as illustrated. It is 
NO. P. 301, ‘‘A.”’ closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 
buys this desk exactly_as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches LETTER FILES in right pe d- white oak and is supplied with LET- 
e wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter-sawed estal under lock and key TER FILES and large drawer in right 
white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- Z : : : 53 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘* A,” $45.00. Style ‘B” or “G,” $41.00. This desk has been A GREAT pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’ $49.00. Style ‘““B” or “ C,”($45.00. SELLER. wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A.’’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216 ' Cc.” 
$43.50 illustrated. It is 60 inches oe 
long, 33 inches wide, 52 Sil 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
e 


inches high. Itis an extra fine desk, made 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE 
COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right 


trated. It is 50 inches long, 30 
inches wide, 31 inches high. It 


NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A.”’ 


swing pedestal. has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 55 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $43.50. Style ‘‘B” or ‘*C,’’ $11.60. inches long, 82 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 
Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C,” $40.00 is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


Leo : or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style ‘‘A”’ has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated: pedestal. 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’”’ provides com- : (A 99 BAD (PR) an ee 

plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable oe ee Boas ae is oe a " a x = oe a on $27.50. 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C” has drawers in left 60 et ae tee “fi AD” $37 50. ae eB” ee a co” $30.00. 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. SR tl Sei : 4 vy oe »”” $32.50. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 
our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our ‘‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THE 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


READILY ADAPTED FOR USE IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


HAS ALL THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Double Case, 
Straight Line Keyboard, 
Single Scale, 
Removable Swinging Platens, 
Perfect Typ? Cleaner 
Affixed to the Machine, 
Balil-Bearing Carriage, 
Automatic Ribbon Feed, Etc. 


Export Demand Constantly Increasing. 


Write for New Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE. N.Y., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
FoR THB PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


STUBBS’ 


MERCANTILE OFFICES. 


(Stubbs’ Limited), 
42, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
Subscribers, by obtaining timely information, may AVOID MAKING BAD DEBTS. 


EVERY TRADER SHOULD READ 


STUBBS’ WEEALY GAZETTE, 


With which is issued a Supplement 
containing 


LISTS OF CREDITORS 


Under all the Important Failures. 


DEBTS RECOVERED PROMPTLY 


And paid over to Subscribers on TUESDAY and FRIDAY in 
Each Week. 


THE 
COMMERCIAL REGISTERS 
Contain more than 

(es SEVEN MILLION 
(S" ENTRIES. 


BRANCHES in all of the principal cities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
TERMS.—Subscription only, according to requirements. 
PROSPECTUS forwarded on application. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


FRENCH DRESSING 
SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. 


TRUNKS, HARNESS: J 
CCARRIACE TOPSAC. 


AMUFACTUNED 8Y| 


London, Eng. BOSTON. MASS | 


DRINK PURE WATER 


BY USING THE 
Perfection Water Elevator and 
Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 
KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 
For circulars, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers. 
For delivery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 
Mention this Paper. 


olkoaaady aH 


THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C?® 
: OLEAN, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. [hey will pull all 
z eG kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
= We ) ! and can be easily moved from one 
place to another. 


; Write for full particulars and prices. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Playing Cards in the World. 


“WU. S.” Playing Cards 


; American Faces. Per doz. er ZrO, 
Bicycle Cards.................$1.05 $12.60 
Ivory finish, highly enameled ; used all over 
the world ; sales exceed all other makes. 
Capitol........ 

Double enameled, hi 
SportsimaniSpeere tee occ 

ips Extra enameled ; for sporting Clubs. 

J . Army and Navy..... 

All linen; for Clubs. 

UAE a eacsntogeconadeee, 

No. 808. Bicycle. Finest linen; for Clubs and particular 
No. players. 
39. Trophy Whist, French size, 244x3ls.. 
Fine finish ; large indexes ; new brand. 

93. Ivory Whist, German size, 214 x 334 

{55. Tourists, hard finish; for general stores ..............cee0ceeeees 

‘A 65. lexan, enameled;efor general stores... 222s. esecse+ss-1Jeeee aes / 


“National” Playing Cards. 


American Faces. 

Rambler, hard process finish 
Apollo, enameled, aluminum surfaces oi o.ci cn ase cm sen ce nosivie nek 
Columbia, French size, 214x314; enameled . 
144. Tennis, French size, 214x314; enameled tis F 

75. National Club, regular size, 214x314; finest Club Cards... 2.50 

Terms: Cash f. 0. b. vessel New York, for shipments of not less than three gross. 

For announcement of fine Spanish Playing Cards, see next issue of this paper. 


The United States Playing Card Company, 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


® First Quality. 


16.80 
24.00 
28.80 
36.00 


SA 
Os 


24.00 


24.00 
8.40 
10.80 


8.40 
10.20 
12.60 
21.60 
30.00 


225 
33. 
133. 


Makers of over 1,000 different kinds of 
Playing Cards. Received “Higuest 
Awarps” at World’s Fair, Chicago. 


Every 
Cemetery 


with its crumbling 
monuments and grave= 
markers is an argu- 
ment against stone and 
in favor of 


WHITE 
BRONZE. 


WHITE BRONZE is the trade name for a metal with self-preserving qualities 
and will last just as it is, in color and substance, while time lasts. That has been 
proven by time and scientific tests. Stone decays and thus loses the records and 
defeats the very purpose of the monument. White Bronze will not absorb moist- 
ure, get moss grown, nor decay; itisimperishable. The lettering on White Bronze 
monuments is all raised and legible; the name tablets can be removed a'.d new 
ones made with additional names, insignia or lettering. White Bronze has many 
other desirable features, as is set forth in our iJlustrated Catalogue, which will 
be mai ed you free on request. It contains illustrations, prices, discounts, weights, 
opinions of buyers and scientific men, and probably all the information you will 
need to make up your order. You should thoroughly investig te this subject 
before contracting for your monumental work. 


PHILADELPHIA WHITE BRONZE MONUMENT CO. 


33 S. 17th St., Philadelphia. Pa., U. S. A, 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT “EDGE OIF OLIsSH 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent, 


“SUPERB” PATENT 


LEATHER POLISH. 


The only article that will produce a ( 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre iN 
without injury to the leather. The jj) 
professional bootblacks of the United NII 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


OUR “STAR” COMBINATION 


package contains a 2-0z. bottle of russet leather cleaner and [ij EB 
a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste. aN et 
The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste adds § 
a bright, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, f 
$8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 


for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproof f 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produce 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you wil 
never be satisfied with any other polish. 
our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50 ; discount 10 per cent, 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 
FRENCH GLOSS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
* market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 
Also Manufacturers of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, etc. ‘‘ ELITE’’ Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. 
trial order. Orders can he sent through any commission house in New York or Roston. 
llustrated 7 rice list 


WATER WHEELS... 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


provveis ne CREE lI 
BLACKEST COLOR'|||| 
FINESESP DURABLE ||) 

LUST } 


WHITTEMORE BROS.Ace 
= BOSTON,MASS.U.S.A.#||| | 


Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 


Price per gross, ir 


If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
Send for 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards, 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 


French or German. English or Spanish 


Catalogue ‘‘ F” gratis on application. 
Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MFG CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S, A, 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALT RT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 
our business being for export, They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lsc. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BB C Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 

er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, 1.75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, aes doz.; Combina- 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic. Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 Dee doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 plades, 5e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticator, $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz. 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articles constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets. of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES DDRESS 


C, FRED LaMONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
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Price, boxed for 
xport, 


f. 0. b. cars 
New York. 


No. 146.—A complete Desk and Five-Drawer Letter File Cabinet at the price of an 
ordinary Desk. This Desk is a complete office in itself; is made of quarter sawed white 
oak, finished antique and polished, and possesses all the features found in any first-class 
desk. You can make no mistake in ordering at this price. 


E. H. STAFFORD CO. 


Send draft or U.S. references MUSKEGON, MICH., U. Ss. A. 


with order. 


No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 Ibs. Packed for sea shipment. 


Measures 160 cubic feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A, 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


7 So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


Highest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of New JERSEY 
PAINT WoRKS, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.”’ 


$93.51 


THEHAZELTON om eonourine 


F High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILER, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 


SINGLE BOILERS or 
COMPACT BATTERIES. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


Send for our new book, 
“* THE GENERATION OF POWER.”’ 


THE HAZELTON BOILER CO. 


Established 1884. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, Incorporated 1888. 


Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


General Uffice: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: *‘ Paria,’” New York. Use *‘A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.” 


0. B. STILLMAN, Agent, 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 


58 William Street. 


HAVANA, CUBA 
Apartado 898, 
22 Mercaderes. 


PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 
A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 


inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 
knives, $12.00. 


ie 


Ip < 


24-inch steel 


e 
Cylinder Press. 

For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $5v0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 


ee cl: MERIDEN pp Cail stant use. 
v a s 
Ze Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
SSE et LOS = types for all languages, paper, cards, 
Ko ELMS, etc. Write to our factory near New 
i York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


EXPORTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


The Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Strictly High-Grade 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Our product surpasses all others in mainte- 
nance of candle power and uniformity in consump- 
tion of energy. Owing to the high maintenance 
of candle power we specially request users to order 
lamps up to the maximum voltage at which they 
are to be operated. As the lamps do not grow yel- 
low with age, they should not be operated 
at an excessive voltage. 

We manufacture in all voltages ranging 

from 45 to 145 and from 200 to 250 volts. E 


THE AMERICAN 


I 


| 


Write direct to factory for catalogue, price list and 
other information. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, 


THE COLUMBIA INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. 


Havemeyer Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
The above cut shows exact size of our round 


PAUL SEILER ELECTRICAL WORKS. , 


Mention this paper. 


The above cut shows exact size of our regular 
In correspondence with us relative to prices please state the candle power and voltage of lamps desired and the style of socket they are intended to fit 


Steel-Cased Hospital Baths The Champion Water Heater. 
| SUITABLE FOR BATHS AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


MoUVENT 


Standard Lamp. 


OUR IMPROVED ‘‘WARD’”’ STEEL CASED HOSPITAL BATH. 


These Baths are made with an outside Case of Sheet Steel, and an inside lining of Tinned 
Will heat sufficient water for bath 


Copper with ASBESTOS between the Copper and Steel. 
The Steel Case is firmly riveted to the CAST IRON SUPPORTS, making the strongest | 
The iron trucks are securely attached to the shell, in 10 minutes with one foot 
It can be turned initsownlength. Ithasa | of gas per minute. 


and is painted outside in Light Gray 
| . . 
The most simple, efficient and econom- 


ical Heater ever offered, and at the lowest 
price. The gas and products of com- 
bustion are entirely separate from the 
water, which is thus kept pure and sweet. 


and best constructed Tub on the market. 
and the wheeis fitted with RUBBER TIRES. 
handsomely finished Rim of Natural Oak or Cherry 
No Hospital can afford to be without them. 


and Bronze. 


LIST PRICE. 


Copper, including shelf and brackets, $25.00 
be “e Lad 30.00 


eb 


Nickel, 


Boxing extra at cost. 
(Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


Please note the following points in its favor: 


STRONG, LIGHT, WARM, HANDSOME, DURABLE, CHEAP. 


en ethioutsidecRini.ssesereccererae heer R EEE EenEe 416, 5, 54% and 6 feet. 

DIMENSIONS: ( WidthloutsidesRim arni-cec scene sneer een eenee near “a anac ae ..28 inches. 
aot : I Depth aside Rim esi siv(o.a Wisie.b oroiata olela:nienes eisverstotelOiniel eraremeeten ttt ee niiioicene 1714 inches. 
atefaleis/e\a!ekshcipl ove’ «/e,o¥e[s'sletefetsletoleienalataietorebrlerees emastersinisie\ere 28% inches. 


PRICE LIST. 
WEIGHT COPPER, 12 OZ. 14 oz. 16 OZ. 


SIZE. 

41% feet $26.00 $28.00 

Pee. 28.00 30.00 32.00 

5% 30.00 32.00 34.00 
82.00 34.00 36.00 


Securely Crated and delivered F. O. B. 
Liberal discount quoted on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., warren, Ohio, U. S. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patronsalike. It cannot, for this reason, and it 
does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised init or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 


has any ri 


service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 
We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 


papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 


ight or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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1897, A REVIEW—THE OUTLOOK, 1898. 


ee point of vital significance about the record-breaking export 

trade of 1897 is not the great increase in the total exports, nor 
the fine showing in our favor made by the figures about the “ balance 
of trade” so dear to the heart of many editors. It is that the no- 
table rate of progress in exports of manufactures begun during the 
hard times is being steadily maintained. The great exports of 
breadstuffs and the high prices obtained therefor are essentially 
temporary, due to extraordinary combinations of circumstances. 
The growth in exports of manufactures is steady, due to fundamen- 
tal and fixed conditions, and is likely to be permanent. 

The principal factors in the increase of American exports are 
the following: 

1. The necessity of seeking a foreign market for the surplus of 
American manufactures remaining after the home market has been 
supplied, a surplus greater when domestic trade is dull, less when 
it is brisk, but increasing steadily all the time. 

2. The skilled labor of America, untramelled by tradition and 
free from foolish trade-union restrictions, capable of double and 
treble the daily output of the low-priced labor abroad. 

3. Labor-saving machinery vastly lessening the cost of produc- 
tion while insuring an even and uniform quality of product. 

4, Improved methods, saving handling and stopping waste, so 
marked a characteristic of American shops as to occasion the remark 
that while Europeans are masters of the art of domestic economy, 
Americans are masters of the art of industrial economy. 

5. Special adaptability of American goods, particulary machin- 
ery, to the needs of foreign buyers, due to the fact that the indus- 
trial problems solved here are the same as those in most countries, 
especially the newer ones, and to the greater readiness of American 


manufacturers and inventors to make modifications to suit particular 
local conditions. 

«. The long campaign of pioneer work carried on by many in- 
telligent manufacturers with a view to making the merits of Amer- 
ican goods known abroad, a campaign now being conducted with 
even greater vigor and system than before. 

7. The increasing impression abroad that “ American” means 
not only the latest but the best in scores of lines, notably electrical 
supplies, labor-saving machinery, bicycles, typewriters, agricultural 
and mining machinery, and all kinds of “ inventions.” 

Obviously all of these forces are steadily and increasingly 
active. They do not depend upon crops or seasons, or upon fluc- 
tuating circumstances of any sort. We are confident, therefore, 
that, while 1898 may show a falling off in the total exports owing 
to an almost inevitable decline in the volume of breadstuffs ex- 
ported, the exports of manufactures will continue to increase. In- 
deed, in several lines the amount of contracts already placed renders 
this certain. In all lines the outlook is hopeful, and energetic 
manufacturers are exerting themselves to reap the fullest measure 
of advantage for their concerns from the very favorable situation. 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURES. 


O facts regarding the export trade of the United States are 
more significant than those showing the relation subsisting 
between exports of manufactures and the total exports of domestic 
merchandise. Jor many years the world has regarded the United 
States as one of the chief sources of its food supply and of some of 
the more important of its raw materials. In the tables of European 
statisticians the United States has thus been grouped with Australia, 
India, Russia, Argentina, and so on. Properly speaking there 
should be no element of reproach in this. Vast areas of almost 
fabulously fertile soil and favorable climatic conditions, combined 
with an abundance of intelligent labor, an unparalleled use of labor- 
saving machinery and highly developed transportation facilities 
have given us an advantage in the production of cereals and meats 
that we should be very foolish to neglect, and in the benefit of which 
the whole world shares. None the less we are accustomed to regard 
the exportation of natural products as in a way characteristic of new 
and undeveloped countries and to associate manufactured products 
with a more advanced industrial development. These tables are, 
therefore particularly interesting as showing the steadiness and 
rapidity with which the United States is outgrowing the “raw ma- 
terial” classifications and becoming one of the world’s chief sources 
of manufactured articles, many of them highly specialized as well. 
EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Total Percent- 
YEAR Value. 

EDA) Exports. of Testal 
$40,345,892 | $316,242,423 | 12.76 
68,277,764 455,208,341 15.00 
102,856,011 823,946,353 12.48 
147,187,527 726,682.946 | 20.25 
151,102,376 | 845,298,825 | 17.87 
168.927,315 872,270,283 19.37 
158,510,937 | 1,015,732,011 15.61 
158,023,118 1,030, 19.02 
183.728,808 | 869,204,937 | 21.14 
183,595,743 793,392,599 23.14 
228,571,178 882,519,229 26.48 
276,357,861 | 1,051,987,091 | 26.78 


Coincident with this advance in the per cent. of the total ex- 
ports belonging to the division of manufactured products there was 
a decline in the per cent. of agricultural products exported. While 
increasing in absolute amount from $256,560,972 in 1860 to $683,- 
471,139 in 1897 they declined relatively from 81.13 per cent. of the 
whole in 1860 to 66.23 per cent. in 1297. The significance of this 
comparison is too obvious to escape attention. It does not mean 
that the importance of this country as an exporter of agricultural and 
mining products is on the decline, but that its importance as an ex- 
porter of manufactured products is increasing far more rapidly and 
bids fair in time to overshadow the rest. 

There is something vague and unsatisfactory about such large 
totals, however, so our readers may gain a clearer idea of the amount 
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of progress made by noting the growth of exports in some repre- 
sentative manufactures. 

The reports of the Bureau of Statistics are fairly complete as 
far back as 1860, but as the Civil War greatly reduced exports for 
the time, 1870 seems a fairer date to begin, even though the show- 
ing made may be somewhat less striking. The list below might be 
greatly increased, but the lines given are thought to be those of the 


most general interest. The figures tell their own story: 


1890. 1897. lTncrease. 


ARTICLE. 1870. 1880. 1885. Per cent. 
Agricultural implements....... $1,068,092 |$2,245,742 |$2,561,602 | $3,859,184 |$5,240,686 391 
1a ilders’ Re haaes Raraetevainiskiaersie:ai|(oia(als)s We eiavetalllearauecs *,...| 1,156,167 | 1,985,794 | 4,152,836 258 
HAWS BUG TOO cn recur cccccccnss 810,021 958,000 | 1,108,474 | 1,865,603 | 2,474,630 698 
Electrical supplies.............../..+.. Brel asic *....| 449,587 | 1,429,785 | 3,054,453 579 
General a iigesy Siete sictnuatasicteletaya 1,913,884 | 3,490,410 | 3,798,795 | 8,054,776 |19,771,856 934 
EE a eee ale wale wlb)e o.eluie.evis enjee 59,739 321,231 880,520 662,759 658,676 1,06 i ) 
Paintsiand varnish...........2... 156 891 | 827,836 | 485,610 94,584 | 1,876,297 776 
OUGIOR AM OPAL US iw cinele oi os /0.0.c00 07s | cinons RE S| everarets oe; carla een errs *,...| 7,005,323 269+ 
EGGGIBOUNVOR cede cece cicticcccees 341,949 466.313 | 732,403 | 1,280,606 | 3,225,831 843 
Paper and manufactures of ....) 515,536 | 1,183,140 | 972,498 | 1,226,686 | 3,333,163 57 
Boots and shoes (Jeather)....... | 419,612 441,069 598,151 662,974 | 1,708,224 307 
Musical instruments ............ | 267,400) 548,684) 941,344 | 1,105,134 | 1,276,717 379 
BUGSITAUS encase ct cede ccseeceees 65,081 14,744 | 206,401 | 315,081 | 2,482,208 | 3,718 
Clocks and watches ............. | 509,000 | 1.443,000 | 1,345,940 | 1,695,126 | 1,770,402 200 
Cotton, manufactures of........ 3,787,282 | 9,981,418 |11,836,591 | 9,999,277 |21,U87,678 | 482 


* Not classified separately. tIn one year. $1,898,012 in 1896. 


This splendid showing is not only a matter for satisfaction for 
the firms participating, and for all Americans, but for the rest of 
the world as well. Most of our readers are familiar with the famous 
bon mot of President Lincoln, ‘‘ You can fool all of the people some 
of the time, and some of the people all of the time, but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” This is just as true in trade 
as in politics. The sale of inferior articles may flourish for a time 
but people are sure to find out the deception at last and refuse their 
patronage. If the sales of a firm go on steadily increasing year 
after year for a long term of years it is an infallible indication that 
they are giving satisfaction and that every customer made is kept. The 
same holds true of nations as well as of individuals, and the steadily 
expanding volume of trade in the various lines of American manu- 
factures noted in the little table above, as well as in many lines that 
space would not permit us to include, show that buyers all over the 
world have found our manufacturers safe and satisfactory people to 
whom to send their orders. 


CHEAPNESS. 


T is often claimed for the English langnage that it is the most 
comprehensive and flexible in the world. This may be so. 
Certainly no language has borrowed more liberally from others. 
Bat, with all its richness, no language contains so many words with 
double and often diametrically opposed meanings. One of the 
worst examples of this is, unfortunately, a little word that must be 
used perpetually by business men. 

Originally the word cheap had a singleness of meaning that 
was tolerably clear. Used with reference to price it meant either 
that the price was absolutely low, or that it was low when actual 
practical value was considered. Thus we say that pins which sell at 
retail at the absurdly low price of a cent for a paper containing 
from 100 to 250 are cheap, and we apply the same term with equal 
justice to a printing press costing thousands of dollars, but capable 
of doing immense quantities of work swiftly, neatly, evenly and at 
a trifling expense for attendance. 

It was, we believe, our English cousins who got up the expres- 
sion “‘cheap and nasty.” Whether it was this phrase that gave the 
word cheap the bad meaning that it now undoubtedly possesses we 
cannot undertake to say, but certainly the idea that the two words 
are natural consorts has gained a wider acceptance in England than 
on this side of the water. Here, too, however, we note a growing 
suspicion of cheapness as an intrinsic quality taken by itself. Pos- 
sibly this is due to an over-insistence upon this point by our dry- 
goods advertisers. The public has heard so much assertion that is 
obviously untrue that it naturally has become suspicious. The 
American is thus coming to associate cheap with shoddy just as the 
Englishman does with nasty. The politicians have gone even 
farther, and one of the most prominent of them has told the world 
that “a cheap coat means a cheap man.” 


This growing confusion of two absolutely contradictory ideas 
suggested by the same word is unfortunate. It is gradually spoiling 
a very good word. A little reflection will show that the attaching 
of a bad sense to the word cheap is wholly unjustifiable. Shoddy 
is not cheap—in the long run. A poorly designed and badly con- 
structed printing press is not cheap at any price. These things are 
dear. That they have been falsely called cheap by unscrupulous 
dealers should not lead us to condemn the word. 

Properly considered, the word cheap ought not to have a trace 
of presumptive reproach. Cheap must, of course, like any com- 
parative term, refer to lower as well as higher grades of excellence. 
But if, in considering every grade, we add the proviso “quality 
considered ” we shall get at the true value of our term. A bicycle 
for $10 would then be cheap in the sense that the price was abso- 
lutely low, but when we add our qualifying proviso we should 
probably conclude that, “ quality considered,” it was not so cheap 
after all. But a bicycle at $30 or $50 might well be cheap even 
though judged by the most exacting standards of quality. In ma- 
chinery first cost is not so important a consideration as running 
cost, labor-displacing capacity, durability, rapidity and evenness of 
action, liability to repairs, etc., taken together. It is only by con- 
sidering all of these factors in the problem that the manager or 
purchasing agent of a mill, mine or commission house can deter- 
mine whether a given equipment, designed to be effective and 
up-to-date for a term of years, is really cheap or the reverse. 

Intelligent men are not likely to be deceived by the confusion 
arising from the false meaning grafted upon the word cheap in the 
manner we have described. They will readily distinguish the 
reality from the sham, and not condemn the former because of the 
frauds committed in its name. Honest cheapness as applied to 
manufactured products carries with it a presumption of excellence, 
of careful study of conditions, of elaborate preparation of agencies, 
of existing supervision of operation, of persistent insistence upon 
satisfying high standards. The manufacturer who uses the term 
rightfully is a benefactor. He has produced something at a lower 
cost, quality considered, to the consumer, or offers something of 
greater value at the same cost than was ever produced before. It 
is unfortunate that some such laws as those passed in many countries 
restraining dealers from calling oleomargarine “ butter,” or brass 
watches thinly plated “18-karat solid gold,” cannot be passed re- 
straining frauds from using the vocabulary of honest men in 
describing their worthless goods. But, because they do, let us not 
blame the vocabulary. Cheap is a good word and cheapness is a 
good quality. We cannot have too much of both—“ quality con- 
sidered.” 


THE END OF THE ENGINEERING STRIKE. 


i announcement that the beginning of the present month 

sees the close of the long and disastrous strike of the English 
machinists or engineers will be welcomed even among those who 
have been benefited temporarily by its continuance. We on this 
side of the Atlantic are rivals of Great Britain, but we are not 
enemies, and the destructive industrial war just closed has been 
viewed over here with the keenest concern. The issues in the 
great dispute are of universal importance, and we cannot but feel 
that the outcome is a matter for general congratulation throughout 
the commercial world. 

With the demand of the workmen for an eight-hour day we 
have a good deal of sympathy. One of the oldest shibboleths of 
modern labor is expressed in the doggerel lines : 

“Bight hours’ work and eight hours’ play, 

Hight hours’ sleep and eight bob a day.” 
The time may come when this not extravagant ideal may be real- 
ized, although with the present keenness of international competi- 
tion it is doubtful if it could safely be inaugurated in all trades at 
once. The serious point about shorter hour agitations is that they 
never reach finality. Every argument used to prove that an eight- 
hour day is better than nine might be employed to prove that seven 
hours is better than eight, No one can question the gain to the 
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community in the victories of labor that reduced the number of 
legal working hours to ten in many countries. But there must be 
some point between ten and zero where the reduction of the period 
of industry must stop. But, in the present instance, had the eight- 
hour day been the only point in controversy doubtless some compro- 
mise regarding overtime could have been discovered. 

But another issue was injected into the discussion, and by the 
manufacturers themselves, that overshadowed in importance the 
eight-hour day and all other considerations whatsoever. This issue 
was trade-unionism. The masters did not aim to destroy the trade- 
unions, but they insisted that they and not the professional labor 
agitators controlling the unions must be allowed to run their own 
shops. It has been difficult for Americans to appreciate the extent 
and variety of trade-union tyranny. We have “ walking delegates” 
over here, but they are as infants in arms compared to their cousins 
over sea. Trade-union interference has been carried into every 
detail of the manufacturer’s business, even to the extent of dictating 
to him regarding the treatment of his customers. A Canadian 
paper now before us relates a case in which a Montreal commission 
merchant asked for an allowance on some brass goods that had been 
damaged in transit. He was informed that while the makers per- 
sonally were willing to make an allowance the rules of the Brass- 
workers’ Union, or whatever the body in question was called, pre- 
vented them from making any allowance off the face value of the 
invoice, no matter what the circumstances might be. Naturally this 
commission merchant sent his next order to the United States. It 
is strange that the men themselves could not understand that this 
must be the inevitable result of such a policy. 


But the greatest evil of English trade-unionism has been its 
attitude toward machinery and its curious notions as to what con- 
stitutes an honest day’s work. Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, the celebrated 
gunmaker, has pointed out very clearly the fallacy of trade-union- 
ists that accounts for their otherwise unintelligible performances 
in this direction. “It appears to the clouded intellect of the 
unionist,’ says Mr. Maxim, “ that there is a certain amount of work 
to be done anyway, and that this quantity is fixed. Consequently 
he looks upon work as something that ought to be nursed and made 
to go as far as possible. It never occurs to him that if this were 
carried to extremes in either direction the whole thing would be 
changed. For instance, if the cost of mechanical work should be 
increased 25 per cent. in England the greater part of it would be 
driven into foreign countries, whereas, if it could be produced in 
England for 25 per cent. less than in other countries there would 
be more than enough work for every one who could be employed.” 

It has been in the logical application of the foregoing theory 
that the trade-union authorities have systematically opposed the 
introduction of all new machinery, and whenever it has been intro. 
duced in spite of them have sought in every way to lessen its effect- 
iveness. Mr. Maxim tells how he found the milling on his guns 
uniformly bad—everything was a great deal too large—in order, as 
he afterwards learned, that the fitters who were to file the work 
down to size might have enough todo. When the milling was 
properly done it was found that the fitters did twenty times as much 
work as formerly. In another case some high-priced but exceed- 
ingly effective American machinery had been introduced. It was 
found that the output remained the same as with the cheap 
machines. Mr. Maxim himself demonstrated to his workmen that 
by taking advantage of the various stops and appliances for dupli- 
cating work they could turn out from six to ten times as much as 
they had been doing. In vain. Nor was this due to negligence or 
stupidity. The union had remonstrated with the men and cautioned 
them against doing so much work. “If Maxim wants more work 
done why does he not get more men ?” 


This perverse ingenuity of the English trade-union engineers 
has been carried to a point that has reduced their labor almost to 
“organized idleness.” Machines are run at the lowest possible 
speed, given the smallest possible cut, and a hundred ways have 
been discovered of cheating the employer. One of the fundamental 
rules of the union has been that no man should be allowed to run 


more than a single machine. Both in America and on the Conti- 


nent workmen run habitually from four to as high as a dozen _ 


machines. Obviously it is not worth while for the English manu- 
facturer to purchase labor-saving machinery at all if he is to be 
systematically deprived of all possible advantage from its use. 
Another pet theory of the unions is that only by serving a formal 
apprenticeship can a man become a “skilled ” laborer, and that only 
skilled laborers should be permitted to handle large and complicated 
machines. This again defeats the very object for which expensive 
automatic devices were added to such machinery. Piece work is 
another bugbear to the English labor agitator. 

The spirit of British trade-unionism is one of solidarity that, 
however admirable in itself and however useful when exerted in 
behalf of laudable reforms, cannot but be condemned when aimed 
at the progress of invention and in behalf of socialistic efforts to 
reduce all labor to the level of the laziest and the most incompetent. 
It is the grasping spirit of the unions that has brought about their 
downfall in the recent conflict. It has been with their demands as 
with the Hollanders of the time of Hudibras: 

‘‘In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much.” 

The victory of the masters must be hailed everywhere as a 
stinging blow at a very pernicious, intolerable and growing evil. 
Undoubtedly one of its immediate effects will be the rapid equip- 
ment of English shops with the most approved labor-saving machin- 
ery and the adoption of the most effective and modern methods. 
The result of this of course will be ultimately that the English 
manufacturer will become a more dangerous rival than ever in in- 
ternational trade. But neither German, French nor American 
manufacturers will begrudge them their share in the world’s orders 
in view of the notable victory they have gained in behalf of 
progressive methods in manufacture everywhere. 


THE EFFECT OF MODERN COLONIAL EXPANSION 
UPON COMMERCE. 


() NE of the most important aspects of the history of the last 400 

years, and one too little studied and discussed, is the notable 
progress of colonial activity that began immediately upon the veri- 
fication of the news that a new continent had been discovered by 
Columbus and has continued without interruption ever since. No 
field of human history is more interesting or more instructive than 
that presented in the records of these various colonies, the circeum- 
stances that determined the character of their European conquerors, 
the early vicissitudes, the hardships and bravery of the first strug- 
gling settlers, the wars, frequently between rival European States, 
that determined their final ownership, and their subsequent, often 
amazingly, rapid development, with the causes political and eco- 
nomic that lead thereto. 

A careful study of this history would reveal the fact that cer- 
tain nations are manifestly adapted to succeed in colonizing opera- 
tions, while others have, after a trial of 400 years either achieved 
only a most indifferent degree of success or have failed altogether. It 
would, furthermore, become evident that certain nations have so de- 
veloped their colonies, and so favored a broad and equitable treatment 
of other nations in their commerce with them that the possession of 
such colonies by them has been a source of benefit to all the world. 
Other nations, on the contrary, actuated by narrower motives, have 
so cireumseribed and thwarted the natural development of their 
dependencies and so checked and hampered their commerce with 
a mistaken idea that by so doing they were benefiting themselves, 
that the occupation of fresh territory by them can be regarded as 
little less than a universal calamity, without adequate compensating 
advantage even to themselves. 

In general, however, subject to these limitations, we may re- 
gard colonization as desirable and praiseworthy. When a civilized 
nation acquires by purchase or treaty a large tract of territory over 
which the original inhabitants have merely roamed for centuries 
without attempting to utilize its natural capacities at all the result 
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is a distinct addition to the resources of the human race. The pos- 
session of vast tracts of territory by savage tribes means that so 
much of the world’s surface must be blotted out of all economic and 
commercial estimates. The region may be enormourly rich in 
every form of natural wealth, it may possess untold capacities 
awaiting only intelligent development. But to the eye of the mer- 
chant it is as a desert. The moment that it becomes a colony 
governed and protected by a civilized power all this is changed. By 
an intelligent and systematic development of its resources the prod- 
ucts of such a colony immediately become a factor in the commerce 
of mankind and industries in a score of countries may be enabled to 
produce more cheaply and effectively because these products have 
been made available. 

At first a new colony naturally confines itself to the production 
of the peculiar commodities indigenous to that locality or climate. 
These are usually raw materials. Later, if the exploitation of the 
resources of the colony is intelligently conducted, special capacities 
or adaptabilities are discovered. It may appear upon experiment, 
for example, that the colony can raise wheat to advantage, or cotton. 
Mineral deposits may be discovered and industries based on the 
cheapness and proximity of such raw materials may be established. 
Thus far the colony has been increasingly an-exporter of raw ma- 
terials and an importer of all sorts of manufactured products, espe- 
cially those adapted to a growing country, such as railway supplies, 
mining and agricultural machinery, and so on. The last step is the 
diversification of industries. Manufactures of all kinds spring up 
and commerce with this colony presents all the variety of com- 
merce between the older nations of the world. 

Such a progress as this that we have been describing step by 
step is a distinct enlargement of the bounds of civilization. The 
entire commercial world is benefited by it. But obviously such a 
growth would be impossible under artificial restrictions. The col- 
onial mine owner must be free to buy the best mining machinery 
in the world and in the cheapest market. The colonial farmer 
must not be forced to use inferior tools at an exorbitant price that 
somebody in the mother country may grow rich at his expense. The 
best interests of the mother country demand that the colony should 
become rich and powerful, not that it should be cramped and 
starved. 


The history of every colony since the time of Cicero and Ver- 
res is against a policy of exploitation for the selfish aggrandizement 
of the mother country and the friends of those in power. We are 
not speaking now of the coarser vices of extortion, plunder and 
rapine, The nations that have been guilty of these destroyed their 
foreign dominion by their own hands. We refer to the more subtle 
method of imposing trade regulations framed colely in the interest 
of the home market. The effect of such a policy, though nominally 
and superficially in the interest of the mother country, has uniformly 
proved hostile to the best interests of the nations that have adopted 
it as well as fatal to their colonies. It is at best but a relic of the 
commercial principles of the eighteenth century and the world has 
outgrown it. 


There are now no more savage worlds to conquer. The forces 
of civilization, after playing around the borders of Africa for cen- 
turies, have at last rolled over it. The entire surface of the earth is 
either directly ruled over by some civilized power, or the existing 
government is under the well-recognized protection of such a 
power, or is maintained by the mutual distrust and jealousies of sev- 
eral powers. Some of the nations engaged in this nineteenth-cen- 
tury colonizing movement have engaged in similar operations since 
the time of Columbus, and their present policy is the outgrowth of 
centuries of experience and progress. Others are comparatively 
new at such undertakings, and have, so to speak, their record still 
to make. 

The commercial world will watch with unflagging interest the 
development of the colonial policy of the great colonizing nations. 
All have an equal right to profit by the lessons of the past, and 
have the advantage in their present undertakings of the greater 
civilization of to-day. Oruelty that would not have been remarked 


in the seventeenth century would disgrace this. Commercial 
policies that would have been praised in the eighteenth century 
would be ridiculed now. The world is ready to welcome all colonial 
expansion, by whatever nation undertaken, but only on condition 
that it be directed by a spirit of justice, of progress and of a reason- 
able commercial liberty. Nations who are not prepared to pursue 
an enlightened policy with regard to their dependencies will lose 
nothing and harm no one by handing the territories they have ac- 
quired back to the savages. 


THE ATTITUDE OF AMERICA TOWARDS THE 
PARTITION OF CHINA. 


HE somewhat theatrical occupation of Kiao Chou by the Ger- 
mans and the far quieter but possibly more portentous occu- 
pation of Port Arthur by Russia, together with the seizure of the 
Island of Hainan by France, are exciting the liveliest interest 
throughout the commercial world. The movements of modern 
diplomacy are so veiled and mysterious that at the present writing 
no one can say what the outcome of these incidents will be. Some 
assert that the partition of the Celestial Empire has been agreed 
upon and is now being actually consummated, others that the total 
result will prove to be merely a coaling station or two, with possibly 
increased “spheres of influence,’ for the Powers most actively 
concerned. It is probable that the balance of opposed interests 
will prove to be so even that the more moderate prophesy will be 
nearer the truth. Great as the commercial possibilities of China 
are, the whole empire would not be a prize stifticient to compensate 
the losses of a single State in a general European war. 

But while we are not inclined to consider the situation in the 
far East as an alarming one at present, it cannot be denied that it 
raises some very serious and far-reaching problems and is calculated 
to excite the gravest apprehensions. In the great diplomatic 
struggle being waged at present Russia, Germany and France ap- 
pear to be committed to a policy of territorial expansion at the ex- 
pense of China, and an incidental, but deliberate, disturbance of the 
trade relations heretofore existing between China and the rest of 
the world. England and Japan, on the other hand, stand for the 
principle of fair trade and equal rights, insisting that whatever con- 
cessions are made to one must be made to all. With the issue 
thus clearly drawn it is not only interesting but important that 
the attitude of the United States be both clearly defined and 
distinctly understood. 

That the interests of the United States are sufficiently im- 
portant to justify such an expression of her position no one can 
question. England has always held the first place in the foreign 
trade of China, Japan holds the second, the United States the third. 
Our imports from China and Hong Kong together have averaged 
$20,000,000 a year for the past fifteen years, and during the last 
five years the totals have averaged more than $21,000,000. Our 
exports to China have been considerably less, but have, on the other 
hand, been increasing more rapidly. During the ten years from 


-1883 to 1892 they averaged about $9,500,000, and during the last 


five years about $11,000,000. The total for the fiscal year just 
closed, however, was $18,000,000, the largest on record. More 
than this, our markets in China appear to be on the eve of a very 
notable expansion along a number of important lines. Wheat flour, 
for example, of which an insignificant quantity only used to appear 
in the annual returns, figures among our exports to Hong Kong in 
1897 for $3,822,241. For years the value of manufactures of iron 
and steel sent by us to China rarely exceeded $75,000. Last year 
the value of locomotive engines alone exported was $138,140 and of 
miscellaneous machinery $80,553. 

We cannot be expected to allow this growing trade to be placed 
in jeopardy or destroyed without a protest. We can have neither 
interest nor sympathy in an effort to force commerce by the sword. 
We must stand for commerce through peace. A programme that 
involves the taxing of commerce for military establishments and 
expeditions, the exclusion of trade competition from all points 
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directly occupied or controlled, the enforcement of preferential tariffs 
as a means of forcing the goods of the favored nations into the rest 
of the country, the encouragement of railroad privileges under 
which the traders of the invading powers will enjoy special ad- 
vantages, and the practical, if not openly avowed, destruction of 
the treaty rights of competing nations is one calculated to inspire 
universal alarm and arouse wide-spread resistance. 

The United States will welcome all efforts to throw the Celes- 
tial Empire open to foreign nations more generally than is now the 
case and thus bring its vast natural resources and teeming labor 
into the service of the more modern and progressive civilization of 
the West. In the competition that must ensue between the great 
producing nations of the world we are willing to take our chances 
in a fair field with no favors. But the entire weight of our moral 
support, with all that that implies, must be thrown against those 
whose policy aims at a selfish exploitation of this ancient empire as 
if it were a conquered province and in behalf of those who are act- 
ing not only for themselves but for the whole commercial world. 
The traditional foreign policy of this republic has ever been a 
peaceful one, but European nations will do well to consider in their 
estimates the tremendous importance of the support of a free people 
with the wealth and resources of this. Passively exerted it would 
mean at least unlimited credit for those who had made our cause 
their own. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS AND FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


yes means of transportation were imperfect it was easier to 

bring the buyer to the merchandise than to carry the manu- 
factured articles to the buyer, and thus fairs originated where the 
producer could find congregated in one place a number of persons 
who either came to lay in needed supplies or who might be induced 
to buy some of the things offered. Usually these fairs were held 
upon some saint’s day or at the time of a church festival when a 
large concourse of people was brought together. At first the com- 
ing of the people was due to a desire to participate in the religious 
observances, then when merchants sought to profit by these gather- 
ings the festival was prolonged, until finally the primal idea was 
lost sight of altogether and industrial fairs as we know them to-day 
were inaugurated. 

In these fairs the sole purpose at first was to bring buyer and 
seller together. Nothing was exhibited with any higher motive in 
view, and the best result which superior quality could bring to a 
producer beyond immediate profits was the hope that in subsequent 
years he might enjoy continued patronage. The purchased goods 
made but short journeys to reach the homes of the new owners, and 
even if others should look with approval upon these samples of 
skillful manufacture they would patiently wait until the next fair 
should take them to the stall or booth where the coveted articles could 
be found. Consequently but little trade was created in this way— 
old wants were supplied without generating new ones. This was 
true at the great fair of Beaucaire, in France, which was frequently 


attended by 200,000 people and where sales amounting to $5,000,000 - 


were made. The renowned fair at Nijni-Novgorod is still con- 
ducted on a large scale and an immense volume of goods is sold. 
Here we see a gradual transition from the older type of bazaars to 
a new form in which the local character is being eliminated and a 
more cosmopolitan one assumed. The products of the land are 
offered for sale and the buyers come from far and near, but the vis- 
itor will find also articles from other countries, and producers who seek 
a Russian market place on view articles to tempt the dealer as well as 
the consumer. In later years the facility with which the buyer and 
seller can travel to meet each other renders unnecessary the holding 
of fairs and local trade prospers without their aid. Instead of man- 
ufacturing articles throughout the greater part of the year with the 
expectation of selling all within a few days, the producers strive to 
keep up a steady continuity of making and selling, and to stimulate 
sales he exploits his business along every available avenue. 

One of the arguments made in favor of the organization of the 


first international exposition, that of London in 1851, was that the 
nations of the world would meet in friendly rivalry to exhibit the 
products of their skill and ingenuity to the end that the buyers 
might select the best and the sellers find their most promising markets, 
This idea was kept in mind at the expositions at New York and 
Dublin in 1853, Paris 1855, London 1862, Paris 1867 and Vienna 
1873. Experience showed that these expectationshad been met and 
foreign trade greatly stimulated. Up to this time the commer- 
cial aspect alone was in mind, but when the proposition was made 
to celebrate some great event or anniversary by the holding of an 
exposition the spectacular feature came forward and many objects 
were exhibited because of their age, rarity or oddity. This type of 
exhibition began with the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and each successor has striven to outshine all that have gone 
before in the way of side shows and special attractions, until it is 
necessary to advertise the sort of “ Midway” that is promised as 
well as the character of the displays expected. 

The Philadelphia exhibition, that at Paris in 1889, and many 
others, have had for their chief aim, aside from the general com- 
mercial interest attaching to all great shows, such a spectacular 
illustration of the progress made in their respective countries during 
the preceding century. The Chicago exhibition and the coming 
Pan-American exposition at Niayara have a far wider interest and 
signifivance, embracing the continents of North and South America 
in their historical and commemorative features. That at Paris in 
1900 will be world-wide, representing as it will the progress made 
throughout the world in every field of human effort during the 
most eventful century of industrial and scientific progress the world 
has ever known. 

To these great assemblages each nation should come in a cor- 
dial and sympathetic spirit. Each becomes by virtue of its own ex- 
hibition the teacher of all the rest. Each, as regards the exhibitions 
of others, will be the pupil of all. None is so advanced that it has 
nothing to learn, none so selfish as to have nothing to impart. 

The importance of these great modern fairs to international 
commerce is very great. With our present means of communication 
and transportation, and above all of swift and elaborate information, 
the entire civilized world can be present at these expositions, if not 
in person at least by proxy through trained reporters and artists. 
Not only can the makers and sellers of particular products reach 
enormous masses of buyers through the medium of such gatherings, 
but buyers in turn can learn to their advantage of new products and 
improved methods of which they might otherwise have long 
remained in ignorance. The opportunities afforded for comparison 
between the products of different nations is also of the utmost value 
to intelligent buyers. It frequently happens that export orders are 
sent to one nation because of some fancied superiority or because of 
a reputation gained in the very distant past when other nations 
have long since been making the same articles both better and more 
cheaply. Buyers as well as sellers havemuch to gain by attendance 
or intelligent representation at international expositions, and, within 
proper limits, such exhibitions are powerful promoters of foreign 
trade to the advantage of all concerned. 


T is with sincere regret that we learn of the death, at Miami, 
Florida, February 5th, of Joseph P. Smith, the director of the 
Bureau of American Republics. Although we have been well- 
known opponents of certain features of the policy of this Bureau, 
features introduced by the predecessors of Mr. Smith, we have al- 
ways had the highest respect for the ability of the late director and 
for the energy with which he undertook and carried on the work 
entrusted to him by the President. Mr. Smith had been in public 
life for several years and was widely and favorably known through- — 
out his native State, Ohio, and the adjoining States. He was 41 
years of age, and it is reported that overwork occasioned by the 
rapid preparation of the Commercial Directory of the American 
Republics broke down his health. His premature death removes a 
very able and conscientious public officer and an ardent friend of 
American foreign trade, 
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“ PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


7,000 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 
water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 


wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY, 


Up-to-date System. 
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SEE PR 
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We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Milis on 


When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTA BHBUE 


DRILLING MACHINES. 


For Drilling for OIL, GAS, WATER and 
MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 
Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250to 
2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools. 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 
NOR COG GEARING 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


I believe the 


EST Portable Drilling Machine in the 


Ihave operated six different Star machines and 
can say that I never yet found one that would not 
MILES DEAN, Newton Falls, Ohio, U.S. A. 


perform more than you claimed for it. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co. 
g and 


Star isthe B 


world. 


Drills with cable and solid tools. 
Fishing Tools. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Also Manufacturers of Drillin 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 
nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 
City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 

With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes, 


Cable Address: ‘‘STARDRILL.” 
Use **A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” or ‘*‘ Universal Code of Lieber.” 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY CONN. U.S. A. 


MAKERS 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 
Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Brass Upholstery Nails, 
Brass Upholstery Trimmings, 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Feriules. 


OF 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE 
CURTAIN POLE RINGS, and 


The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application, 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for catalogue please state special line for 
which catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: WATERBURY, Conn. 
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_ Union Carving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ [lanufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 
possessing weight, strength, durability and 
adaptability to the work required never be- 
fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


This Scroll is photographed from a CARV= 
ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
MACHINES. 


Carvings. 


WEIGHT, 2,500 LBs. 


* yf 1 1 CARVING 
Goon ee ee LN eee 
feet an hour complete, iieladinc sanding and scroll sawing. ‘CARV. CO M PA N Vie 


INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 
thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in 
one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools”? and is a Metal Worker’s Tool 
Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, Engineers, 
Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It = 
contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best 
in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues 

Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best 


quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. 

Moderate Prices. When quality of goods is considered, our prices 
will be found to compare favorably with those of others. 

Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- 


The second Catalogue is called ‘‘ Wood Workers’ Tools,” and contains 
everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 
Saw Mill. Itis for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 
Wood Working Tools and Machinery. 


Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 


cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). 


$-A-STRELINGER & @- 
DETROIT-MICH- 


“* | address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., 


ton or Philadelphia. hi 
t 


ii 


DETROIT, MICH.. U.S. A. 


NEW PRICES. 


5.0 


Our No, 5 Screw Cutting 
for = = = 
11-inch swing; 34 inches between 


the centers. 


$129." 


t SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS. 


For our No. 4% Screw Cutting 
Lathe; 9=inch swing; 25 inches 
between centers. 


90.8 


For our No. 51g Screw Cutting 
Lathe; 13-inch swing; length 
of bed, 5, 6, 7 and 8 ft. 


Lathe 


OUR LATHES ARE 


STRONG AND PRACTICAL, 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. Illustrated catalogues an4 price lists in Spanish and English free on application. 
Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


JOHN BARNES CO, smrscrcne ROCKFORD. ILL., U.S. A. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


Ap National Association of Manufacturers of the United States held its 
third annual convention in New York January 26th to 28th. Both in at- 
tendance, in the importance of subjects discussed and the prominence of its 
speakers it proved to be the most successful convention in the history of the 
organization. The President of the Association, Mr. Theodore C. Search, gave 
a very able and exhaustive report in which he dwelt at great length upon the 
growing importance of the foreign trade of the United States Among other 
matters he favored the speedy completion of the Nicaragua Canal, the effort to 
increase the foreign commerce of the United States by means of reciprocity 
treaties, radical reform in American consular service, the establishment of an 
international bank and the compulsory introduction of the metiic system. 
During the discussion of the report that followed, all of President Search’s 
points were indorsed or referred to committees for future consideration. 
Among the resolutions reported by the Committee on Resolutions the following 
will be of the greatest interest abroad : 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS. 


Wuernas, It has become a well-known fact that manufacturers in some 
foreign countries are manufacturing goods which are imitations of American 
goods, and are exporting and selling them in other countries as American 
goods, using the trademarks and names of American manufacturers ; and, 

Wuereas, Some of the foreign countries permit the importation of goods 
without requiring them to be branded with country of origin ; and, 

Wuereas, The reputation of American products and the trade of American 
manufacturers are greatly injured by the manufacturing and sale of such goods ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Such practice on the part of the manufacturers of such goods, 
and their sale as American-made goods, is a fraud and imposition upon the 
people buying them ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers respectfully ir- 
vites the attention of the President of the United States and Congress to this 
subject, to induce all other countries to enact and enforce laws prohibiting the 
importation and sale of all goods that are not branded with the country of 
origin, similar to those now in force in this country and in the United Kingdom, 
with the view of taking such action as will provide a remedy for the evil re- 
referred to. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

Wuerzas, It is of the utmost importance to the manufacturers of the United 
States that every effort be made to increase our export trade to the south of 
us; 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse every effort that may be made to facili- 
tate and increase our trade relations with those countries ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are unanimously in favor of the establishment of the pro- 
posed International American Bank, a bill to incorporate which is now before 
Congress (S. 758), and do most urgently commend it to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and would impress upon them the prompt passage of 
the bill ; and be it further 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES, 


Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States recognizes as a prime condition precedent to the prosperity of its indus- 


trial interests a reliable, efficient and economic system of transportation to foreign 
countries, and recommends the establishment of American lines of steamships 
wherever American manufacturers seek to sell their wares, urgently petitioning 
the Government of the United States to provide for the encouragement and 
maintenance of such service by a liberal system of contracts for the transporta- 
tion of mail, or by such other form of subvention as may be necessary to sup- 
port efficient service. 


The culminating event of the convention was the grand banquet held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Thursday night. 
of the most elaborate menus ever served to such a large assemblage in America. 


Over 1,000 guests partook of one 


Some of the points made by the eloquent speakers will be of interest to our 
President Search, responding to the toast, ‘‘The American Manufac- 
turer,” said among other things: 


readers. 


We look with envy upon Great Britain’s exports of $330,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods per annum, beside which our foreign business of less than $20, - 
000,000 seems to sink into insignificance. We note that Great Britain has 
45,000,000 cotton spiodjes, while ours number only 17,000,000, and we feel that 
we are far behind our greatest rival. 

It does not always occur to us, however, that while Great Britain’s cotton 


mill equipment is about 224 times as great as ours, the produet of our cotton 
mills is more than three- fonts as large as the total output of the British mills. 

From-a much smaller equipment we produce an output that is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point at which Great Britain’s industry has long remained sta- 
tionary: Fifty years ago 25 per cent. of all the cotton goods used in the United 
States was of foreign production, while now we make at home more than 
nine-tenths of all the manufactures of cotton we use. 

The growth of the woollen industry has been even more remarkable, in 
spite of obstructing influences which hardly any other industry has been called 

pon to meet. Fifty years ago our product of $50,000,000 worth of woollen 
goods represented about four-fifths of our consumption ; but to day, with close 
upon $400,000,000 worth of domestic manufactures of wool, we have control of 
more than nine-tenths of our market. 

Great Britain’s supremacy in the manufacture of iron and steel was long 
thought to be secure for all time, but within the last five years we have not 
only come up alongside of Great Britain, but have passed beyond, and now 
lead the world in the production of iron and steel in nearly every form. We 
are no longer buyers from foreign rivals, but are large sellers to them. The 
current of this trade has been completely reversed, and our exports are three- 
fold greater than our imports. 

No labor in the world is so well paid as American labor, and nowhere in the 
world has the element of labor in the total cost of production been reduced to so 
low a point as in several of our great industries. We learned long ago that 
machines worked more cheaply than men and yielded a larger return for the 
wages we pay them. With higher wages, with higher interest charges, with 
higher cost for most of our materials, we still, in many lines, are able to meet 
our competitors who once held us tightly in their control. 


The speech of Mr. McKinley, President of the United States, who was the 
guest of the evening, has already been so widely reported that a brief extract 
from a less frequently quoted portion will suffice: 


National policies can encourage industry and commerce, but it remains for 
the people to project and carry them on. If these policies stimulate industrial 
development and energy, the people can be safely trusted to do the rest. The 
Government, however, is restricted in its power to promoteindustry It can 
aid commerce, but not create it. It can widen and deepen its rivers, improve 
its harbors and develop its great national waterways, but the ships to sail and 
the traffic to carry the people must supply. The Government can raise revenues 
by taxation in such a way as will discriminate in favor of domestic enterprises, 
but it cannot establish them. It can make commercial treaties, opening to our 
manufacturers and agriculturists the ports of other nations. It can enter 
into reciprocal arrangements to exchange our products with those of other 
countries. It can aid our merchant marine by encouraging otr people to build 
ships of commerce. It can assist in every lawful manner private enterprise to 
unite the two oceans with a great canal. It can do all these things, and ought 
to do them; but with all this accomplished the result will still be ineffectual 
unless supplemented by the energy, enterprise and industry of the people. It 
is they who must build and operate the factories, furnish the ships and cargoes 
for the canal and the rivers and the seas. It is they who must find the consumers 
and obtain trade by going forth to win it. 

It is our duty to make American enterprise and industrial ambition, as well 
as achievement, terms of respect and praise not only at home, but among the 
family of nations the world over. 


Iron and Steel Export Orders. 


Ne offer for bids on 8,000 tons of rails was made on behalf of the Indian Rail- 

road some time ago, and the bid of the Maryland Steel Company being 
more advantageous to the purchaser than the propositions of the British manu- 
facturers, it was accepted. The Maryland company has an agency in London, 
and it was through this that the negotiations were conducted. The same com- 
pany now has steel rails on the way to Sidney, Australia, the order being for 
2,000 tons. 
an order to send 8,000 tons to Mexico. 


It has also shipped rails Jately to South Africe, and has taken 
The Illinois Steel Company has been 
sending 20,000 tons of rails to Japan, these being shipped overland to Seattle, 
and thence by steamer. The Carnegie Steel Company has also taken orders for 
rails to be filled in Japan and China, Perhaps an even more striking feature of 
the American steel rail export trade is the fact that the Maryland company very 
recently received an order from England for 1,000 tons. 

Exports to Japan and China from this coast embrace large lots of machinery 
and railroad material. Some time ago the Joliet Steel Company closed a con- 
tract for 26,000 tons of iron and steel for shipment to the Orient by Pacific 
Coast steamers. This freight has been going forward in liberal quantities for 
several months. While these consignments of Eastern produce and manufac- 
tured goods are contributing to make up the cargoes of these outgoing steamers, 
the Pacific States are reaping not a little benefit in augmented demand for 
their products in the form of flour, salmon and general produce. A considerable 
line of salted salmon has been secured for Japan, and it is thought that a large 
consumption in that line may be created. This new outlet for salmon will be 


much appreciated, as the product has been in excess of the demand. 
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The Value of Specialization. 


Tig frequently asked, ‘‘ Why has American machinery, during the past few 
years, been found so superior to that of other countries?” In answer to 
this query the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, of South Boston, says: 

‘Undoubtedly the most correct reply to this question will be a simple 
answer to the effect that Americans specialize. While it is found in foreign 
countries that a leading manufacturer in some particular line is in a position to 
furnish everything from engine and boiler to the smallest tool in the establish- 
ment and all of his own-manufacture, it is almost an impossibility to find this 
same state of affairs in connection with American manufacturers. To day, it is 
most natural to expect, in this country, to find some machine of a most superior 
character, as relating to its mechanical construction and labor-saving features, 
to be the only-tool or machine built by its makers, who thus have opportunity 
to confine their whole attention and devote their whole energy to the perfection 
of their machine. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that those who have a 
few novelties or specialties to devote their attention to can show such superior 
results by the machines they produce to those of the manufacturer who has to 
divide his attention among from twenty-five to fifty different kinds of ma- 
chinery, the style and nature of which, while adapted, perhaps, for working 
the same material, be it metal or wood, are yet of a varied nature as relating to 
the work for which they are individually built ? 

“‘TIn no line is this contrast more prominent than in connection with the 
manufacture of wood working machinery, which has to be operated at high 
speed in order to accomplish the most satisfactory results. There are all classes 
of machinery built and offered for sale, so that it behooves the foreign purchaser 
to investigate oftentimes the grade or quality of the machine that is offered 
him. The distance from source of repairs furnishes sufficient reason for care 
in this direction, as broken-down machinery is not only expensive in itself by 
reason of cost of repairs, but more particularly so from the expenses entailed by 
the delay, awaiting receipt of new parts with which to repair the damages. 
Notwithstanding this there is, without doubt, no country inthe world that pro- 
duces so much strictly first-class machinery of all classes as America; and, to 
revert to our first explanation of this fact, we repeat the reason before stated, 
and add that ‘to specialize is to perfect.’” 


American Axes and Saws in Australasia. 


WENTY years ago the ordinary splitter, bushman or selector, if asked, 

‘‘What make of axes or saws do you prefer?” would unhesitatingly have 
But to-day 90 per 
The change has come about 


answered, ‘‘ English, of course; there’s nothing like ’em.” 
cent. of the answers would be—‘‘ American.” 
partly because of the superior enterprise of the Americans; partly because the 
conditions of life and work in the States more nearly approximate to those of 
these colonies. In all kinds of 
work in which strong, willing workers are working side by side, and particularly 


But a new force has made itself felt of late. 


when the payment is by results, there is always a rivalry, and the result is that 
one man tries his skill and endurance against another, either for a specified task 
or for a week’s or a day’s work. As far back as twenty-five years ago such 
trials of skill took place from time to time. Naturally each man had his axe or 
saw in as good order as possible, so that the maximum amount of result could 
be obtained from the minimum expenditure of elbow grease, and many experi 
ments were made. Only fifteen years ago the well-known Spear & Jackson 
peg-tooth saws were the favorities for log-cutting in the bush, but the result of 
these trials was to set men’s minds working, and new methods of grinding and 
shaping the axes or of sharpening the saws were resorted to with at first but 
little result. Eight years ago, at the instance of Mr. H. A. Nichols, of Tas 
mania, the United Australasian Axemen’s Association was formed, and instead 
of private trials of skill public exhibitions were organized, with prizes offered, 
In addition to 


the carnivals the committee of the association have held meetings from time to 


the seventh grand carnival being held in Melbourne recently. 


time and discussed the make and shape of axes, saws, etc., and these meetings, 
combined with trials of various makes, shapes, etc., have ended ina complete 
revolution, and the axes and saws now used, especially in Tasmania, with which 
the greatest speed can be attained are very different in shape from the old 
The results of these meetings, with drawings of the axes and 
In addition to this the 
secretary of the association has at various times communicated with both 
English and American firms and mark the result. Of letters sent to over 
twenty English firms some few years back only two brought replies, one a bare 
acknowledgment, and the other a half hearted attempt to adopt one of the sug- 
gestions in the letter, but the Americans at once grasped the situation, and 


English patterns. 
saws, have from time to time appeared in this journal. 


several of the largest axemakers there immediately brought out axes according 
to pattern, and sent the association as presents some cases of them. All these 
axes were not at first a success, but there are now half-a-dozen brands coming 
to the colonies of wide-blade, short-polled axes of the approved pattern, and 
these are quickly becoming the only axes salable to bushmen and others who 
have to cut timber quickly, while the old brands of narrow-faced axes are being 
sold out to persons in towns for use on their wood heaps. 

The same applies to the saws. Mr. A. Goold, of Sprent, Tasmania, evolved 
or invented a new pattern of saw. 
fortune, as he might perhaps have done, he gave it to the world through the 
medium of this paper. 
brought out saws to the pattern, and the consequence is that every champion 


Instead of patenting it and thus making a 
The great firm of Disston & Sons, America, at once 


prize at the annual carnival since has been won by a Disston saw, and as men 
come to compete at these carnivals from every colony each year, these tools are 
seen and viewed by them with the result that throughout the colonies to-day 
axes and saws made to shapes, sizes, etc., as suggested by the United Austral- 
agian Axemen’s Associaton and persons connected with it, are becoming better 
known and more widely adopted.—T/e Australasian Ironmonger. 

The Hardwareman (London) discourses on the same subject apropos of a 
letter from an English colonist in Ringarooma, who wrote that of the thousands 
of implements in use there not 100 were of English manufacture. 

“We know the British woodman’s axe; it is long and narrow, flat on the 
sides, edge slightly turned and only sharpened in front. This suits British re- 
quirements, for in England we lay the axe at the root of the tree in true 
apostolic fashion; but the colonist, who goes a colonizing, strikes at a point 
about 3 feet up. He therefore wants an axe adapted to the horizontal position, 
shorter in reach, and with wider and more expansive edge. Long years ago 
this palpable fact was pointed out to the British manufacturer. But did he 
forthwith proceed to meet the demand? Not much; he isn’t built that way. 
He thought his market was secure, and so he sent out what he chose. Did the 
docile British colonist accept the offer with gratitude? Not much; fe isn’t 
built that way. He promptly communicated with Uncle Jonathan. Uncle 
Jonathan recollected that he himself had recently done a bit of forest clearing— 
‘wild is the forest primeval,’ as Longfellow tersely puts it—and promptly sent 
John Bull, Junior, at Ringarooma and elsewhere, the desired article.” 


Notable Increase of Exports to Africa. 


RECENT number of Bradstreet’s gives interesting data showing the increase 

of our trade in Africa, and especially with the southern part of it, or what 

is called British Africa. 
pared with the sum total of our export trade the rate of increase is quite im- 


While the amounts mentioned are not Jarge as com- 


pressive. 
In the fiscal year 1895 our total exports to Africa were of the value of $6,- 


337,840. In 1896 they were $13,870,760. In 1897 they were $16,953,127. Thus 
in the last fiscal year the exports to Africa showed an increase of 22 per cent. 
over 1896 and 165 per cent. over 1895. The exports to British Africa were 81.5 
of the total African exports in 1895, 81.4 in 1896 and 77.2 per cent. in 1897. 
Though British Africa furnishes the greater part of the business, yet the figures 
show that the increase in other parts of Africa has been even larger than in that 
for which separate returns are made. 


The Oil Trade of 1897. 


laws year 1894 showed the largest export petroleum trade up to that date. 
But in 1895 there was a falling off. The extraordinary efforts of the 
Russian refiners checked the shipments of American oil to India and other 
Eastern countries. The war between China and Japan had its influence in 
reducing the exports of American oil, as of other American products, to both 
those nations. But American perseverance reaped success in 1896. We not 
only recovered the trade lost in 1895, but made such further gains as to bring 
the total exports beyond those of 1894. The exports of refined oil in 1896 
amounted to 753,577,089 gallons, a gain of 80,995,912 gallons over 1895. Crude 
oil, refined oil, and naphtha showed together 40,000,000 more gallons exported 
in 1896 than in 1895. If we add the shipments of residuum and lubricating oils 
we make the total of all exports more than 936,000,000 gallons. It is too early 
to present any figures for the year 1897, but there is every prospect that the 
record for 1896 will be eclipsed. The first six months of the year show a gain 
in exports of refined oil alone of nearly 25,000,000 gallons. Other products in 
like manner more than held their own, while all indications point to great gains 
for the second half of the year. We can safely predict that when the record for 
1897 is completed it will be found to be the largest in the history of the 


industry. ‘ 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 
Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 


‘\ 


Band Mill. 


4 “os 


~ (WAEROUS 
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60 or 100 horse power mill. 


LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY, 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. 
CIRCULAR MILLS—AII sizes. 


BAND RE=-SAWS—For Saw Mills. 


STEAM-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 
PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 
BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 g 


AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW—2 men with this machine | 


WY §$(QB7H597H 986) 
Wi__CUBiC FEET 


METERS 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“aa We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 


Over 188,000 In Service. [FEBRUARY, 1898] 


Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. 


THE MOST MODERN. 


Suitable for handling any size and 
kind of timber, 


Increase largely quality and ¢ 
quantity of daily output. a 


( 


hours. 


cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords (« 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- ‘ 
ering cut wood to conveyor. \ 


WET GRINDERS. 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
WOOD CHIPPERS, 


CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 


Manno TORS and CONVEYERS. Established 1844. 


New Works, 1896. 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 


spond with and purchase from us. Long experience in the export trade in- 


sures satisfaction. Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


No. 5 Log Carriage. 


No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. 


WATEROUS, "iis 


Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. “LIEBER” and “A. B.C.” Codes 
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File Making by Machinery. 

HE file is one of the oldest tools known and one of the most widely used. 

It is recorded in the ‘‘ First Book of Samuel ” that the Hebrews were pos- 
sessed of files more than a thousand years before the birth of Christ, and had 
then reached such a point of excellence in the manufacture of them that there 
were different styles and sizes for many different uses. They must have been 
made in much the same manner as they continued to be up to thirty years ago, 
by hand, with a chisel and hammer, and as a few of them are made to this day. 

In England, up to thirty years ago, although there were large finishing 
works and shipping depots, and the responsibility was assumed by firms, file 
cutting was a cottage industry. Within five miles of Sheffield and Warring- 
ton hundreds of file cutters lived and applied their skilled craft, and the way- 
farer might see blond or grizzled heads lowered at the quaint casement windows 
and hear the rapid strokes of the hammers on the chisels or note the infrequent 
pause when the cutter looked out upon his flower beds or off to the wooded 
hills. 

The expert file cutter could finish two dozen bastard cut flat files in a day. 
When cut the files were sent back to the factory to be tempered, tested and 
finished for the market. 

To the sense of sight and touch these hand-cut files seemed to have every 
tooth of the same size and the spacing mathematically accurate. It was only 
when machine cutting was attempted that attention was called sharply to the 
fact that it was in the irregularity of the spacing and the depth of the indenta- 
tions given by the flexibility of the human vise holding the chisel that the 
virtues of the hand-cut file consisted. The perfectly regular teeth produced 
by the fixed mechanically operated chisel of the early machine were found to 
groove or channel the work—that is, the teeth followed in each other’s tracks, 
cutting in the hollows instead of the rear teeth cutting away the projections left 
by the forward ones. All the efforts of inventors of file-cutting machinery 
have been bent toward securing a reproduction of the hand-cut work, and the 
peculiar requirements explain why the invention of a satisfactory device was 
so long in coming. Although apparently so simple, the file-cutting machine as 
it stands to-day represents one of the most triumphant achievements of modern 
machinery, endowed as it is with something like human nerves and intelli- 
gence. 

The amount of cut that any file will make at a stroke depends on the area 
of cutting edges in contact with the work and also upon the pressure exerted. 
Paradoxical as it might seem, the smaller the area of cutting edge under a 
given pressure the greater will be the amount of metal removed. In the ma- 
chine-cut files of a dozen years ago the regularity of the teeth had the defect of 
presenting too much cutting area to the surface of the work, and besides 
‘‘channeling,” the indentations between the teeth were more rapidly filled up 
with filings than was the case with the hand-cut file, so that the workman dared 
not apply all the pressure necessary to accomplish the work desired, and was 
often forced to stop to clean the ‘‘pinnings” from the teeth. Asa result, in a 
very short time after being introduced the machine file had a deservedly bad 
name and was thrown out by workmen, who refused to use it. 

But gradually every mechanical difficulty was overcome. Step by step 
The name of Ericsson, 
the great engineer, is associated with one machine device—that which gradu- 
ated the depth of the cut. This, with another equally important graduating 
the spacing, solved the problem of how to secure a machine stroke that should 


machinery was invented that met every requirement. 


fairly rival the nervous tension of the human arm and impart the infinitesimal 
variations in the height and force of the drop of the hand-cutter’s hammer, 
Ina modern file-cutting shop the processes begin with the cutting of the 
steel rods which arrive flat, square, triangular, round, or half round in cross 
section and in diameters varying from a slate pencil to acrowbar. These are 
fed to a pair of power shears, which clips them at the rate of 2,000 dozen a day 
into lengths that are then conveyed to the forging shop. Each power hammer 
has a little brick gas furnace for heating the strips of metal. The furnaces are 
tended by boys, and the. strips are lifted out by workmen with tongs and 
manipulated under the hammers that come down with a thousand-pound stroke 
more than a hundred times a minute. In less thana moment the bar ig rounded, 
tapered and pointed and the tang forged at the other end. The rapidity of the 
whole operation may be judged from the fact that 25,000 files a day can be 
shaped on thirty anvils—100 an hour for each machine. The red-hot bars have 
scarcely time to lose their fierce glow from the furnace to the iron truck in 
which they are wheeled off to the annealing room to be softened for the grind- 
ing, stripping and cutting. The ‘‘ blanks” or blank files, which have now a 
mottled, rough appearance from the forging and the softening in the furnaces, 
are sent in batches on long rolling carriers to the grinders, who operate ten 


power machines and as many more stones by hand. The great grindstones, 
such as the Sheaf or the Schuylkill, never blinked at or rippled over, are shut 
up in a framework, forming boxes ten feet high, from which comes the peculiar 
ear-splitting sound made by stone on steel. All that is required of the machine 
grinder is to put a number of blanks in a plate holder, which closes up against 
With the revolution of the wheel the 
plate goes up and returns, and one surface of the blanks has been made true 
and smooth. When all the surfaces of the blanks have been ground they are 


fitted into the stripping machines, which consist of vises and sliding file strips 


the stationary stone like a furnace door. 


on long, horizontal tables. 

Testers now take these blanks one by one and, with a hand-cutter’s short 
chisel, test them to sce if they are level. Those that areimperfect are sent back 
to {the grinder, while the others pass on to the cutting machine, each one of 
which occupies scarcely more room than a sewing machine and is operated by girls 
and boys as well as by men, each machine being adapted to its particular task 
of cutting edges or sides in single or double cut on the various shaped files. 
The blank fits into a groove and is automatically fed to the chisel, that comes 
down at the rate of 4,000 times a minute on the small files, cutting from 50 to 
200 teeth to the inch, and finishing one row of cuts on the side of the file in six 
or seven seconds and making no two teeth exactly alike from point to tang, but 
increasing them imperceptibly. 

The product of each machine is numbered, so as to keep tally on the ma- 
chines, and the testers reject imperfect files. The perfect ones arecovered with 
a paste of various substances, to protect the teeth from direct contact with the 
fire, and are then heated in a crucible filled with molten lead. The hardener 
must be an expert and able to tell from the cherry redness of the color when 
the files have reached a certain temperature. With natural gas the tempering, 
it is claimed, is much more perfect than with any other kind of fuel, for the 
supply can be regulated by the turning of a screw and the heating made as ac- 
curate as clockwork. The files are taken from the furnace one at a time, lifted 
by the tang with a pair of tongs and plunged into brine vats with apparent 
carelessness as to which way they go down. But in fact some are dipped in 
perpendicularly, others horizontally or at various angles, as experience has 
proved to be best to prevent warping. Should they become warped in the [pro- 
cess, however, they are straightened with lead hammers on tables of lead before 
becoming entirely cool. The files are scoured clean with steam scrubbing ma- 
chines and dropped into tubs of lime water. 

When they are taken from this bath they have not the beautiful black color 
that they have on hardware dealers’ shelves, but are gray and ashy looking, 
after which the tangs are annealed by dipping in molten lead. The tester now 
draws a piece of stiff steel across every surface, to find soft spots or imperfect 
teeth, and those that do not come up to the standard are put aside and sold as © 
“seconds.” The files are now oiled, sorted, wrapped in oiled paper to prevent 
their rusting, placed in labelled boxes and are ready for the filling of orders. 

The following extract from the report of the Sheffield correspondent of the 
British Trade Journal is interesting in this connection : 

I saw the other day in the warehouse of one of our establishments a large 
number of files of all grades and sizes, beautifully packed in boxes, and a brave 
array they made on the shelves. They formed part of an extensive order 
which had been sent to Philadelphia and executed with a smartness which left 
nothing to be desired. Files were ‘taken at random from these boxes and put 
They felt lighter in the [hand than an ordinary Sheffield-made file, 
but that was no objection, for the workmen preferred them. The precision 
with which the teeth were cut and the finish put upon them could not be denied 
by any unprejudiced person. One kind of file, perfectly round, was shown to 
meas an article which could not be made in England at all. 


before me. 


The price was 
considerably under the home quotations. File prices, as everybody knows, are 
In Sheffield the discount is from 521% per cent. to 5714 
per cent. off the list, with 5 per cent. off for cash. These American files are 


delivered here at 70 per cent. off, and the gentleman in whose place these were 


governed by discounts. 


shown to me was offered the agency, with an extra 714 discount. 


OBERT LAIDLAW, the head of the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, of 
He told this one at the Manufac- 
turers’ Convention recently: ‘‘I came over once on the steamer with a young 


Cincinnati, is full of reminiscences. 


Englishman who is engaged in the lumber business on an extensive scale and 
who buys large quantities of American lumber. He purchased some wood- 
working machinery in Cincinnati, and it was promptly condemned by the 
workmen in his employ. They said it wouldn’t do the work as well or as 
quickly as the English machinery they were using. He made a test and found 
that they could do as much in one day with the American machinery as they 


did in a week with the English machinery.” 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 
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DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 
Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘*Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND 
“Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


‘© Marine Iron’’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEM. 


Factory and Office, CLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Sizes for pupils from 5 to 20 years 
of age. Price $2 per desk upwards: 


THEATRE A 
HALL... se CHURCH 
SEATING FURNITURE 
# 100 Styles at $1.00 OF 
@ each and upwards. ALL KINDS 


Seating at 50c. per 


Goods in every civilized country linear foot d 
oot upwards. 


of the Globe. 
OPPO PPP er sn sn 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
OUR FURNITURE HAS MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


School Furniture Co, 


: CABLE ADDRESS: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
“IRONWOOD GRAND RAPIDS.” U.S.A. ee 


ale A 


METALS PERFORATED AS REQUIRED FOR 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


FOR USE IN 


Milling and Mining Machinery, Stone, Coal and Ore Screens, 

Reduction and Concentrating Works, Stamp Battery Screens, 

Woolen, Cotton, Paper and Pulp Mills, Brick and Tile Works, Filters, 

Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oil Spark Arresters, Gas and Water 
Mills, Works, 

Sugar and Malt Houses, Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, 

Distilleries, Filter Presses, Coffee Machinery, etc., etc. 


STANDARD SIZES PERFORATED TIN AND BRASS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Main Office and Works; No.218 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


| A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR G0 


100 and 102 Hudson St., 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic K alsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Colors, 
Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


~ KALSOMINE.” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 


u. Ss. A., 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN, 


copper Bast Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT FERRY Co., L’d 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,91 
To C, A. WOOSLEY PAINT 


AND COLOR Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.,U.S. A. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
CHARLOTTE, MIcH. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea- 
sure in recommending Woolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. I have used 
it on my Company’s steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com- 
pany’s steamers “ Britannia,” 

‘Victoria,” ‘‘Alexandra,’’ “Taka- 

puna” and “Tainui” are now 
coated with Woolsey’s Copper 
Paint over Metal Sheeting. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISon, Manager. 


are selling large quanti- 
ties ia the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 
sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 
best Kalsomine in the 
market. 


March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 

Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a Sed strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 
May & Barney. 


Warehouse 
Trucks. 


Original 
in every 
Feature. 


Wi 


ALL KINDS. 


Write for 100-page catalogue and prices of 
Trucks, Wheelbarrows, Handcarts, Rubber 


Tired Wheels, Etc. 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 


LANSING, MICH., U.S. A. 


RUN LIGHT. 


BLACK HAWK 


Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 
Beware of Imitations, 


| and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies, 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


C larkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


| 


SELL AT SIGHT. 


NEVER 
BREAKS 
OR FAILS 
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How a First-Class Monkey Wrench Can Be Cheap. 


ROBABLY no one article of common mechanical use, at least none so small 
and apparently so insignificant, has had so much thought employed in its 
development and continual improvement, and has had so many facilities em_ 
ployed in its multitudinous production as the monkey wrench. Monkey 
wrenches are cheap, or low in price, and they are at the same time wonders, 
not of worthlessness but of usefulness, of value, of excellence in wrenching 
facility. They are cheap as a consequence of the persistent efforts not to make 
them cheap, but to make them good. The producers who set out in quest of 
the cheap alone are never the stayers. The successful quest is always for the 
production of the good article, and the most successful and lasting quest is for 
the production of the best. 
These wrenches are of great variety of design. Some of them consist of 
I was 
looking at and admiring one a day or two ago, which had four pieces, all told. 
There was the main piece of the wrench, comprising both the head and the 
handle, with teeth at the back of the shank for the worm to engage. Then 
there was the sliding jaw, the worm setting between the two ears at the back 
of it, and a screw passing through the lower ear and tapped into the upper one, 
with a straight part between on which the worm turned smoothly. The wrench 
was light and strong and without shake, finished and case hardened all over, 
and smooth and pleasant to handle; it was, in fact, one of the standard 


but two pieces of metal; some very good ones have but three pieces. 


wrenches of one of our best-known manufacturing concerns. 

These wrenehes, and many similar articles of manufacture, are now suf- 
How many of us realize the fact that no single 
living man could make one of those wrenches? No one man could make a 
wrench precisely the same in shape, in detail of finish and in general appear- 
ance, nor a wrench in all respects as strong and reliable, no matter how much 
time he might put on it, or how much money he might be paid for it. 


ficiently familiar to all of us. 


No pur 
chase price however high could have the effect of concentrating in one man 
the range of ability required. This may be a rather big assertion, but there 
can be little doubt about it. The price of a single meal will buy the wrench, 
and yet no one man can carry all the skill which produces it. We can even 
narrow down the task. Wecan assume the wrench to be already designed, an 
operation extended over a century, and which thousands have helped at. We 
can assume the model wrench before the man, also the precise material at hand, 
the shopful of special tools and facilities all ready, and we do not even then 
know where the man can be found competent for all the operations involved. 

An outsider cannot enumerate all the mechanical operations involved in the 
production of the wrench. Some curious operations about it we can only guess 
at. In drop forging the main piece out of a straight bar there is some little 
trick about getting the stock for the head all right. After the sliding jaw is 
roughly dropped, there is another trick about forming the hole where it slides 
over the shank ; then other tricks occur all the way along. On the shank and 
the sliding jaw alone at least the following operations must come in: Drop 
forging, punching, annealing, milling, grinding, buffing, tumbling, drilling, 
tapping, case-hardening, and perhaps a little chipping in the earlier stages and 
a little filing in the later. The screw is a simple screw machine job, while the 
worm requires an automatic machine with some special devices, or two or more 
operations may be involved in its production. Now, any one knows that no 
man in the shop, even with the tools all standing ready adjusted and waiting, 
could go around and do all these various operations correctly, if at al]. The man 
at each machine or furnace, or what not, is more or less a specialist, and the 
special training and skill brings both perfection and cheapness, but evermore 
narrows the successful and profitable range of the individual worker, The 
true cheapness, the liberal value for the price, has always been brought about 
by seeking, primarily and constantly, perfection of product. Facility and 
rapidity of execution, the essential conditions of cheap production, have in- 
evitably followed, and the user, in the long run, has always reaped the benefit. 
—American Machinist. 


New Steamship Lines from San Francisco to Chili and 
New Zealand. 


Re Postmaster. General of New Zealand has notified the Dominion Govern. 

ment that the Legislature of that colony has passed the Pacific Mail Sub- 
sidy bill and that arrangements have been made for alternate sailings to and 
from Vancouver and San Francisco so as to givea regular fortnightly mail 
service. Hitherto the steamers of the San Francisco line have operated inde- 
pendently of the Canadian Australian line, sailing sometimes from that port 
within three days of the departure of the Canadian steamers from Vancouver. 
But hereafter the two lines will arrange their monthly sailings to give a regular 


fortnightly service to New Zealand, and both will share in the subsidy. The 
first mail steamer, Vancouver, under the new arrangement, will sail on Febru- 
ary 10th. 

Corroborative information has been obtained regarding the establishment 
of a line of steamers between Valparaiso, Chili, and San Francisco, as reported 
by Consul Wilson, of Santiago, at the State Department. The companies inter- 
ested are the Compania Sud Americano de Vapores, of Chili, and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, England, which at present operate 
only to the south of Panama. The opportunity for invading the Northern Pa- 
cific is afforded by the expiration of an agreement with the Pacific Mail, by 
which the business north and south of Panama was divided. 

The vessels of the Chilian line are prepared to carry guns in case of war, 
and on that account receive a subsidy from the government, while the English 
company is in receipt of a postal subsidy from both Chili and Peru. ‘The ves- 
sels to be placed on the Valparaiso and San Francisco route will probably be the 
Chili, Peru, Santiago and Arequipa, of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
and the Loa, Palena, Imperiale and Aconcagua, of the Compania Sud Ameri- 
cano de Vapores. 


Raising a Wreck with Magnets. 


: OVERSEES of magnets for lifting purposes,” says Cassier’s Magazine, January, 

“it is interesting to note that some one has suggested their application 
to the raising of iron and steel vessels sunk in deep water—too deep to admit of 
the employment of divers. One proposed scheme has for its object the raising 
of the ill-fated Victoria, of the British navy, which now lies at the bottom of 
the Mediterranean, in 450 feet of water, off the harbor of Tripoli. The weight 
of the wreck in water is estimated at 7,000 tons, and the suggested methods of 
raising it is as follows: Powerful hydraulic ramsand dynamo machines and a 
series of heavy electro-magnets are to be arranged on pontoons at the scene of 
the wreck, A magnet lowered over the side and coming within reasonable dis- 
tance of the sunken vessel would be drawn towards the latter, and, on touching 
any iron or steel part of it, would immediately stick to it with a power of 100 
tons. As each magnet made attachment, which would be indicated by means 
of an electric dial on the pontoon, a trial pull would be given to the rope to as- 
certain that a connection had been made to a firm part of the wreck. Should 
this not be the case the magnet would come off; its position would be then 
slightly moved and a fresh attachment made until a firm hold had been taken of 
the wreck. When all the magnets had been thus fixed, the wreck would be 
considered ready for raising. All this is at present simply in the nature 
of a suggestion, more interesting probably than practically valuable, especially 
as the roughly estimated cost of its execution runs up close to the £100,000 
mark.” 


American Dynamite in South Africa. 


ie the advance-sheets of consular reports for January, just issued by the 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, there is a report from Consul F. W. Roberts 
at Cape Town concerning American dynamite in South Africa. In part the 
consul says: ‘‘At present the United States furnishes more than any other 
country to this portion of the world. Itis satisfactory to note, however, that 
this steady growth may be ascribed to the superior quality of the American 
goods, which is attested to by nearly all mining men on the Rand, irrespective 
of nationality. This is shown from the fact that dynamite can be delivered in 
the Transvaal from Hamburg, including cost of importation and duty, at 87s. 7d. 
($9 89) per case, and from Dr. Nahnsen’s factory for 46s. 1d. ($10 87), while 
the rate from America is 47s. 7d. ($11.22), but the latter country, nevertheless, 
secures the greater part of the trade. 


New American Line Steamers. 


HE Empire Transportation Company was incorporated yesterday at Trenton, 
N J., by Clement A. Griscom and others of Philadelphia. The company 
has bought the five steamers of the old American Line from Philadelphia to 
Liverpool, lately owned and operated by the International Navigation Com- 
pany from Philadelphia to Antwerp, and will form a new line from Seattle to 
St. Michaels, which will be opened in the Spring. One of these steamers is 
about to leave Philadelphia for Seattle. These boats will be replaced by the 
International Navigation Company’s boats from New York to Autwerp, and — 
four large boats will be built by the Cramps to run on the New York and 
Antwerp line of that company. They are to be fitted for both freight and 
Plans for the new boats are being drawn and they will be built as 
goon as practicable. 


passengers. 
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e Laval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation o! 
cream from milk by machinery. 


100,000 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. @ 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


—-PRICES, $50 to $225.— 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street. New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The ‘*LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING. BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over | 3,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LI DGERWOOD MFG. CO. 


« Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co. 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.” 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 5,000 feet. 
Also, Special Tools for 
powndings and Test Bor- 


Miner al en 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 

Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. o {a 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings Pye 
and estimates furnished on application. ‘e 

When writing, always state fully what 4 
is desired, giving greatest depth of borings 
h required, if in Barth or Rock, and if for Steam Bilge cet dligat 

“> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


O-4-0-F1-@-S$-$-” 
Refrigerator 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 


Won't Taste of Another, 
A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 


It is endorsed by the most famous cooks in 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Shipments direct to importers or through 


export commission houses. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


The Keyser Manufacturing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
U. 8. A. 


Patented July, 1895, 


A TRADE BRINGER. 


tut DE LONG HOOK ano EYE. 


WHY ? 
Well, when women use it once, they use it again. 
Absolutely it will not unhook unless you unhook it yourselt. 


It’s genuine if on the face and back of every card of the 
famous De Long Hooks and Eyes you find the words: 


See that ee 


hump? 


RICHARDSON & 
DE LONG BROS., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


sail iene 
, pstabli 50 years 


put HOWOHONn ot 


ee 4 
Specialities 
OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKINS, 
*) GREEN & OAK TANNED 
PICKING BANDS, 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, % 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. ¢ é 


PICKERS. BUFFERS. &c G 


_ Abbey & Peel. Park 
LEATHER WORKS. 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


SPARROW’S POINT, MD., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


, Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


ALSO 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet an 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade, 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


—— 0 —— 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A, 
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American Machine Tools in England. 


R. JOSEPH HORNER, of Bath, England, recently contributed a long 
article to Engineering (London), entitled, ‘‘Some Lessons of the Stanley 
Show.” We quoted briefly from this in our last number, but space did not ad- 
mit of extended extracts. The writer was concerned chiefly with bicycle- 
making machinery, but much of what he described belonged to types that 
could be used in other shops than those devoted to the manufacture of bicycles. 
Mr. Horner is chiefly concerned to note the extent to which American tool- 
builders have invaded the English market and the reasons for their acknowl- 
edged superiority along certain lines. 

“Of course one cannot suppose that American engineers and mechanics are 
more richly endowed with mechanical genius and skill than ourselves. But 
other qualifications than these are essential to success in a time like the present, 
when England is but one section of the world’s workshop. Such qualities as 
these are of equal value, and under similar conditions of mechanical skill will 
turn the scale. One of these qualifications is to study the precise wants of users 
of machinery and tools, and to cater for those wants as carefully as possible, 
unhindered by preconceived ideas and conservative prejudices. This method 
involves not only questions of general design, but also the working out of an 
almost infinite number of minute details, including accessories, feeds, move- 
ments, both for saving time and conducing to efficiency of results; details 
which have their highest development now in the numerous automatic machines 
which do everthing but talk, and which are at once expeditious, accurate and 
self-attending. 

“The second condition is that the thought of finality must give place to 
that of progress. There is no machine which is so good but that it may be im- 
proved upon. If any real improvement is seen to be possible, then drawings, 
patterns, stamps and special tools must be altered or re-made, so that the best 
possible results are secured thereby. 

‘‘The more highly developed, the more complicated a machine becomes, 
the more perfect must its workmanship be. This involves the design of the 
most perfect machine tools and small tools for the production of this perfect 
work. And inasmuch as this is only possible financially by the sale of a large 
number of machines, it further includes the adoption of a perfect shop system, 
or that under which interchangeability of parts is secured, while the actual cost 
of labor on any single piece is almost infinitesimal—a fraction of a penny in 
some cases, in others a few pence or cents only. 


“In these main reasons, with all that is involved in them, is to be sought 
the cause of the practical monopoly by the Americans of the cycle-making 
machinery. In these cardinal matters English methods and American methods 
differ substantially. 


We tread in time-worn grooves; they seek more excellent ways. 


We are conservative in method; they are alert and pro- 
gressive. 
We do not adopt the interchangeable system to the same extent as they do. 
American shops are becoming increasingly specialized, and to a much greater 
extent than the English ones. 
centered in the screw machines. 


The principle interest in the machinery stands 
To make such machines as these, the highest. 
In each in- 
stance, all which the attendant has to do is to insert the length of rod or stock 
from which the screws have to be cut. 


specialization in design and the best workmanship are necessary. 


The tools in the turret perform the 
various turning, threading and milling operations required, the tools in the cut. 
off rest part off the work, and the rod is fed forward automatically to the length 
required for the next screw. Lubrication is provided by a pump and pipe, or 
‘spreader,’ with several openings over the work. Once started, the machine 
runs till the rod is used up. 


“An instance of the American idea of gaining every second possible may 
be noticed in the action of the turrets and parting tools. The moment that each 
tool has finished its work, the turret moves back at a rapid rate, very much 
quicker than the cutting speed, and after revolving to present the next tool, 
comes up rapidly until it nearly touches the work, and then slows down to the 
cutting speed. The parting tool also jumps back quickly the instant the work 
is cut off, to make room for the turret again. 

“Excepting in so far as the employment of cam-operated movements is 
concerned, these screw machines have few points in eommon. They illustrate 
how inventive genius may accomplish similar ends through diverse designs, ang 
that under the pressure of business rivalry the American toolmakers have not 
only ousted English screw machines from the cycle shops, but are al le to offer 
a choice of several types of absolutely automatic machines, requiring not only 
no skilled attendance, but a single attendant can look after eight, ten, or even 
more, in some cases. Should English firms attempt to regain what they have 


ost in this respect and recover the market by superior machines, they will have 


a long lee-way to make up. For it is vastly easier to lose a market than to 
recover it. 

“Special types of lathes, of which English makes were either absent or 
poorly represented, were the screw machines with turrets for turning and bor- 
ing hubs and cups, for facing sprockets, and doing other work of a cognate 
kind. It seems that to shape hubs with broad forming tools operating back and 
front, to screw threads with opening dies, to turn and bore sprokets, to mill edges 
No English 
The quantity of 
material removed in a few minutes by forming tools in turning hubs from the 


from the turret, besides much else, one must get American tools. 
machines were performing these operations at the show, 


solid bar would have been pronounced impossible by any workman half-a-dozen 
years ago. But there remains the fact, nevertheless, that the hubs can be turned 
more cheaply thus than by using drop forgings in which the amount to be re- 
removed by turning is slight. 

“The perfection of these American designs is observable in the friction- 
geared heads, in the wire feeds, in turret arrangements, in the lubricating ap- 
paratus, in stops, in the steadying and centring jigs, by the use of which 
eccentricity of turned and screwed parts is rendered impossible. The feeding 
of a flood of lubricant under pressure through the turret centre along oil-tubed 
drills directly to the cutting point, is a nearly recent feature fitted to American 
turrets. The quantity of lubricant used, mostly expensive lard oil, would 
frighten an old-time believer in the drip can; but then, with tank-beds and trays 
and a centrifugal separator, the oil is almost wholly recovered and used again 
and again. The constant flood of lubrication also permits of heavy cutting, 
while the tool edges are preserved for along period intact. The use of the 
turret is not confined so closely to the holding of single drills, reamers and cog- 
nate tools as it is with us. Box tools predominate, and these are so constructed 
that work is easily turned to thousandths of an inch, with true cutting tools, 
Though tools of this type are used in English 
shops, they have not reached so high a degree of development, and such infinite 


ground and set to correct angles. 
variations, as those sent from America. Exceptions occur in those English 
shops which are modelled on American lines and methods, such, for example, ag 
the Small Arms Factory at Enfield Lock. And itis easy to see why the tools 
endure so long without re-grinding ; the rate of turning is not rapid, but there 
is no time lost, on the one hand, nor tools unduly forced by the introduction of 
The numerous mill- 
ing machines, drilling, grinding and other machines must need be passed with- 
Sufficient has been said to indicate one direction in which 
English manufacturers have permitted the invasion of foreign machinery in 


the human element, and the lubrication is most abundant. 
out observation. 


large quantities, and even the English manufacturers go to the American agents 
At Churchill’s I was shown £2,000 worth of American 
twist drills on shelves. Micrometers, calipers, milling cutters, reamers and all 
kinds of small tools for working metal and wood were also closely packed in 
ranges of shelving. There are six agents for American machinery in London 


for their small tools. 


alone, besides others in the provinces ; and large numbers of machines are ready 
for immediate delivery. If a machine does not happen to be in stock, it can 


generally be delivered from America in from three weeks to a month.” 


Electric Elevators for Private Houses. 


PROMINENT New York firm engaged in the manufacture of electric ele- 
vators has recently developed a new type of electric elevator for private 
houses which embodies every modern facility for convenience and safety. 
Among the many improvements perhaps the most important is a novel safety 
push-button system. In each hall of the house is a single push-button, which, 
when operated, brings the elevator to the floor at which the passenger waits. 
Upon arriving the elevator automatically operates a mechanical door fixture or 
hall door, which allows the latter to be opened. Otherwise the door is securely 
jocked and cannot be opened from the hall. 

Electric door contacts are also provided, the object of which is that if by 
the merest chance a door is open on any of the floors leading to the elevator it 
would be impossible to start the elevator owing to the circuit being broken, 
necessitating first the closing of the door wherever it may be. Push-buttons 
are provided in the elevator and are numbered to correspond with the floors of 
the house. It is only necessary for a passenger to push a button correspond- 
ing with the floor desired to be reached when the elevator proceeds to the floor, 
stopping at its destination automatically. An extra push-button in the ele- 
vator enables the operator to stop immediately while in motion, thus enabling 
the car to proceed in a different direction if desired. 

Owing to their ease, simplicity and safety of operation by inexperienced 
persons a very large number of these elevators, equipped as above described, 
are in use throughout the country. 
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THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Manufacturers of the Improved 
RADIAL TUBE AND ROTARY GLOBE BLEACHER BOILERS. 


The Rotary Globe Bleacher Boilers are used by paper 
mills whether rags, rope or straw is used, and no paper 
mill is complete without one. 

We also make a full and complete line of steel wheel- 
barrows. A complete catalogue of all goods manu- 
[it] factured sent on application. 


N rus THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Akron, ohio, vu. s. A. 


Send duplicate order to us when ordering through a commission house. 


The Only SUCCESSFUL Substitute for Leather! 


For FURNITURE Covering, for CAR SEATS, for CAR CURTAINS, 
for any Upholstering Purpose. 


Does notcrack; 
peel or rot. Is 
not affected by heat, 
cold or climate. Water- 
proof, greaseproof, 
stainproof, and is NOT INFLAMMA- 


BLE. Contains no rubber or celluloid. 
Made in plain leather grains or richly embossed patterns, and 
in all standard colors. Samples and particulars of 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, N.Y., U. S.A. 


Our Idea of Paint is an ECONOMIC Idea: 


fs, It is PROTECTION! The absolute protection which wooden and metallic surfaces must have in 
ference PAINT order to endure, and secured at the lowest possible first cost. Wedo not attach fanciful names to 
: our products. We furnish paints especially adapted to the service required, in which the main 
constituents (carbon, graphite, asphaltim, oxide of iron, zinc and lead, linseed oil and japan) are 
certified to as to quality and proportions. The price is exactly the commercial values of these con- 
stituents— no more. All our products guaranteed 


an WG “veces \ absolutely pure; machinery the most modern. Let us NATIONAL PAl NT WORKS 
> O ] 


I paste PAINTS: have your acquaintance; we will deserve your confi- 
dence. Write for samples, circulars and prices. Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 


UNIVERSALLY USED ALL 
THE WIRE FLY KILLER. OVER THE WORLD. 
Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 
Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 
Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST, WORCESTER, MASS. U.S. *. 


THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CoO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS anv MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Etc. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


5620 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 8S. A 
TRADE MARK. Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 
EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. 


raventet 
Jan. 8, 1895, 


| ay Ue. = 


i \ 


TRADE MARK. 


DUNDAS, 
Ontario, - Canada. 


Write for Catalogue. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., ute. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 
Established since 1862. 


SPECIALTY: Machines and Complete Out- 
fits for all Leather Trades, for Boot and Shoe 
Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, 
Curriers, Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy 
and Police Contractors, Saddlers and Harness 
Makers. 


Catalogues in all modern languages (richly illustrated) 
and full particulars on application. 


Ho. 53. Band Knife Splitting Machine for splitting hides Telegraphic address: “* Moenus Frankfortmain.” SSS = 
4d skins either in the lime or when half or wholly tanned: ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius Code used. No. 76. Butt Roller for tanzers. 


| wn 


Ay 
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FLOUR, RYE, BUCKWHEAT and 
CORN MEAL, . RICE MILLS. 

FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, PURIFIERS, SCALPERS, 

TWO AND THREE HIGH CORN MEAL BOLTS, 


Ne ae Re oe SCALPERS AND GRADERS. 
AND TWO-ROLLER MILLS. 


Bran Duster and Finisher. 


TELE 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


TInter-Elevator Flour Dresser. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


PLOWS, — HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, ‘PLANTERS, RAKES, BEET MACHINERY, Etc 


GOOD-ENOUGH 
SULKY PLOW. 


Centrifugal Reel. (lllustrations changed every issue.) 


“Kaffir Queen” 
Mealie 
Planter. 


Wood Beam or Steel 


Any Size 
Bottom on 4 

same Frame. Flying Dutchman 

Wheel Walking Gang Plow. 


Beam Walking Plows. 


Moline Seles 


All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. 


F. O. B. New York. Special Rees paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 


Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America. FLINT, EDDY & CO., New York City, for Australasia. 
Mess. MALCOMESS & .CO., East,London, CapeZof Good Hope, Africa, for South Aftica. 
f Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Thrashing Machines, Saw Mills, 
STATIONARY, PORTABLE AND TRACTION ENGINES, 


Horse Powers, 
Tubular Boilers and Iron Tanks 


OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES FOR LOCOMOTIVES 


Write us for DETAIIS, PRICES and ANY DESIRED INFORMATION. 


Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
HORSE POWERS, ETC. 


CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCESS 
DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS, HAND CORN SHELLERS. 
We make over 100 sizes and styles of Corn Shellers from 1-man to 12-horse power, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 800 bushels per hour, according to size. Also, horse 


powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Ete. Catalogue free. 


MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


Have been in the Market over 25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


A large variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 

Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
Transportation to all Parts of the World. A \ 

Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest «€ 
Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses 
send Duplicate Order to us. 


RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING Cco., - - Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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RESTS * 


Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


A History of the Origin and Development of the 
American Reaper and Binder. 


RECENT number of the New York Tribune contains a valuable account of 
A the series of inventions by which what is perhaps the most important of 
all American agricultural machines reached its present high degree of perfection 
and efficiency. We give below those portions of the article of greatest interest 
to our readers, omitting the names of the numerous inventors whose improve- 
ments are chronicled since they can have only a minor value abroad as compared 
to that of the improvements themselves. 

For the germ of the idea that finally found its highest expression on the 
prairies of the West, America is indebted to England. As early as 1808 an 
English inventor had devised a self-raising reaper, which, though hardly practi- 
cal, was decidedly suggestive. In 1822 an English schoolmaster made and 
operated a machine that actual tests proved to have some promising features, 
His machine was drawn, and it cut the swath beside which the horse walked. 
Its operator succeeded in making fair gavels The only feature, however, that 
proved valuable in the development of harvesting machinery was the reel he 
provided for laying the grain upon the platform. 

In 1826, a Scotch inventor made a machine that was so nearly successful as 
to seem to warrant its introduction; but it was adapted to be pushed before the 
team of horses, and, the British harvest fields being small, its encumbrances 
militated against it. Several were made, however, and operated for years ; and 
at least one was introduced into the United States. 
that could be raised or lowered, or moved far in advance of the cutting appa- 
ratus, if desired. The swath of grain was delivered at the side of the machine 


It was provided with a reel 


by an endless conveyor. It was so sustained upon supporting wheels as to 
require no special means for securing its push tongue to the team operating it. 
It lacked nothing in the matter of proper gearing. But its cutting apparatus 
was defective, although embodying the shear principle which, modified so as to 
change its action, is stillin use. The cutting blades were pivoted together like 
the blades of common shears, and where damp, dead blades of grass were 
encountered it met with the same difficulty that is encountered in using hand- 
shears when an attempt is made to cut wet paper. 

It was at t is point that the first American inventor took hold of the 
machine. How far he was indebted to his English predecessors it is now 
impossible to determine, but he was a keen observer, and had no doubt become 
informed of what had taken place in Great Britain ; had learned the defects in 
those early machines, and hence had devoted his attention particularly to the 
cutting apparatus, which had so far proved, when practically considered, a 
stumbling block. So familiar is every reader with the cutting apparatus of 
harvesting machines of to-day that it is necessary only to say that in nu way 
has it been modified since it left its designer’s hands. Good judgment had 
prompted him to make the machine as simple as possible. 

As it is over the exact progress of events at this point and over the precise 
dates that the greatest battle in the revolution of harvesting methods has been 
waged—a battle the echoes of which have not even yet wholly died away—it is 
necessary to be a little cautious in stating our dates. The weight of evidence 
appears to prove, however, that the inventor whose improvements we have just 
mentioned, began experimenting about 1880, and that the first successful trial of 
his machine took place in 1888, in which year his machine was patented. The 
following year another inventor patented a machine for the same purpose, and 
the rivalry between the two naturally became very keen. 

The differences between the two machines were numerous. The earlier 
patent was for a machine to be drawn, the later for one to be pushed, like the 
first English experiments ‘The cutting apparatus differed also. The 1834 
apparatus consisted merely of a straight bladelike bar with a filelike edge, mov- 
ing under forwardly projecting pins. Lacking the aggressiveness necessaly to 
engage the straws and hold them while being cut, the natural tendency was for 
the machine to lean them forwerd and pass over them. The application of a 
reel prevented this, as the latter would hold the standing straws and grass as 
advanced upon so that they would be cut reasonably well, where field con- 
ditions were not too bad. The cutting apparatus of the 1833 patent, as already 
remarked, was practically that in universal use to-day. There was one othe! 


notable difference. The earlier machine provided a seat for the raker who was 
to deliver the gavels to the ground while the other did not, the raker having to 
walk behind the machine and haul the gavels therefrom. Under these circum- 
stances, the team must travel very slowly, for the reason that the labor of 
‘raking off,” being great under the best conditions, became excessive when 
there was added the fatigue of walking from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. 

The fact that there were rival machines in the field, however, proved an 
inestimable benefit to the farmer, who necessarily gained by every additional 
improvement made to secure or hold his orders. The possibility of gain in the 
new field of manufacture awoke great activity, and the desire to monopolize 
under the patent laws became so great as to prompt many to take advantage of 
every possible right due the inventor. 

The battles in the harvest fields, and in the courts as well, it must be con- 
fessed, were hot indeed throughout the forties. The inventor of the successful 
machine of 1833 devoted most of his time to the improvement, chiefly in minor 
details, of his cutting apparatus. In the course of a contest regarding the 
renewal of his patents on this device, Peck, the examiner in the Patent Office, 
said : 

‘“There can be no doubt of the great value of the invention of the cutting 
apparatus of the harvesting machine, as it lies at the foundation of this, one 
most important of agricultural machines.” 

With the practical perfection of the cutters, attention began to be directed 
to automatic means for delivering the gavel from the receiving platform to the 
ground. In 1851 a self-raking reaper was patented, which was eminently suc- 
cessful from the start. Simple in construction, and thoroughly satisfactory in 
its operations, it was soon applied to many of the reaping machines that had 
then become prominent, 

The self rakes so far mentioned had no sooner won their way into public 
favor than a new mode of operation was conceived for accomplishing the 
desired result. In 1852 an inventor produced a rake that could also operate as 
a reel, which, improved in nearly every detail, is used at the present day. His 
device consisted of a vertical shaft properly supported, and carrying thereon 
four reel arms so geared as to sweep the platform of its accumulation in a given 
number of feet of travel. 


latter were adapted to rock, so that, when moving over the platform, their path 


The rakes were in pairs upon cross shafts, and the 


would be close thereto, but in every other part of their movement be high above 
the gearing. These machines, although cumbersome, were extensively used in 
England and Continenta! Europe until within a very few years. 

The earliest form of header was invented about 1841, and very shortly after 
that the rivalry between firms was such that this device reached practically the 
state in which it remains at present, later years having produced chiefly minor 
improvements and modifications of the designs then in use. 

It was not long after the first American reapers were in the fields, equipped 
with the improved cutting apparatus already mentioned, that it was discovered 
that by dropping the platform the reaper became a simple and highly effective 
mowing machine. The very first reaper invented had a platform adapted to 
be so removed and was, therefore, in a sense, the first ‘‘buckeye.” It was not 
until 1847, however, that practical mowers came to be pushed sufficiently to 
make very much stir in the market. Between 1855 and 1856 a number of master 
patents for mowing machines were entered at Washington, and those of the 
latter year particularly showed principles that will probably never be departed 
from. The mowing machine was soon put on the market, and the same 
machine, with mere finishing touches and no modification except converting its 
wooden frame into metal, is now built to the extent of many thousand yearly 
by the companies founded by those inventors. 

As early as 1853 attempts were directed to the perfection of a machine on 
which grain might be bound by manual labor, and one was built in that year 
provided with a driver’s seat, a place for the raker, a receptacle into which the 
gavels might be raked, and stands for two men, to one of which and then to the 
other the gavels might be raked. Requiring four men, as it did, and being 
cumbersome, it could not, of course, hold its own with self rake reapers. 

Between 1857 and 1861 a type of binder was perfected that was soon adopted 
by every manufacturer of harvesting machinery. It had theself-rake contrivance. 
by that time in general use, and carried an attachment on which two men rode, 
who, by the display of considerable agility and skill, could keep up with the 
machine, and bind, after some fashion, all the grain sent up tothem by the rakes. 
The great mechanical advance made by this machine consisted of the fact that 
it delivered the swaths of grain in a position to be rapidly handled by the men 
riding on the machine. This accomplished, the rest was easy, and inventors 
soon produced various attachments, which found a place prepared for them on 


this harvester. (An account of the furtherdevelopment of the automatic binder will 
be found in the March number of Tue AMERICAN EXPORTER.) 
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A Pony Band Saw. 


a law: Northwestern Lumberman thus describes the test of a new pony band 


mill: 

The test was made with both oak and pine, and was in every particular 
satisfactory as well as interesting to those who have watched the evolution of 
the saw. There were men present who had used an old-fashioned rig with a 
saw kerf of a quarter of an inch, and with which fortunes have been wasted in 
sawdust. This mill is intended to be to the modern band mill what the plan- 
tation circular rig was to the heavy rotary. The machine being provided with 
a large base, viz., 4x9 feet, and the wheels being but 66 inches in diameter, it 
will be seen that the machine in itself provides a stable and sufficient founda- 
tion. All of the journal boxes, and, in fact, all of the mill proper, are sup- 
ported by this base, rendering the machine entirely self-contained. 

In this instance the mill is intended for shipment te Manchester, England, 
where it will be used in one of the city jobbing saw mills for sawing 
heavy-hewed timbers, such as Oregon spruce and fir, mahogany, oak, etc. At 
present for this work they are using small gangs, or what they term “log 
frames,” and it is unnecessary to state that these are not well adapted to the 
work, it being difficult to change from one kind of sawing to another, and in 
England they may desire to cut one board of one thickness followed by 
another of a different thickness, and, in short, saw their logs to fill retail 
orders for all imaginable thicknesses. This mill will be well adapted for the 
purpose, for the reason that it requires small space, comparatively little power, 
and as 18-gauge saws are used, the saw kerf is only scant 5-64 of aninch. It 
is estimated that had these saws been used thirty years ago, the timber in east- 
ern Michigan would have lasted 100 years longer than it has. In a single 
season it would have saved 150,000,000 feet on the Saginaw River that went out 
into sawdust. This pony mill is designed for use in localities where the supply 
of timber precludes the expense of a large plant; in hilly or mountainous 
places, where it is desired to place the mill near the timber, and for sawing 
second-growth, as well as for many other purposes. 


Uses for Cornstalks. 


EFERENCE was made in our last number to the fact that a commercial use 
had at last been found for cornstalks. Completer details of the new pro- 
cess are now obtainable, and we present them herewith. Of course, the success 
of this experiment, for its success now seems to be assured, does not mean that 
the entire cornstalk crop of the world is to instantly become worth $4 a ton. 
Plants must first be established throughout the corn-producing region, capable 
of working up the product by the new processes. But it does not seem too 
much to say that the importance of these inventions and discoveries rival, if 
they do not surpass, those that resulted in the utilization of the formerly worse 
than useless cotton seed. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘corn is king,” but while farmers have all the time 
recognized the value of the cornstalk as a valuable food product, they have 
been unable to find means for extracting its digestible ingredients The result 
was that hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands of acres of cornstalks went 
to waste every year in the United States alone, and they not only went to waste, 
but, scattered over the fields where they had grown, they proved to be a nuis- 
ance, as they would not rot, and if plowed under would again work themselves 
to the top in the process of cultivating the ground; so, in order to get them out 
of the way, it has been the practice to rake them into piles or windrows and 
It has been estimated that in the year 1895 160,000,000 tons of 
The new factories are now offering the farmer $4 a 


burn them. 
cornstalks went to waste. 
ton for this formerly waste product. 

An acre which produces forty bushels of corn will have about two and a 
half tons of stalks ; the corn at 30 cents per bushel will bring $12, and the stalks 
at $4 per ton will bring $10, so that the farmer gets nearly as much for his 
stalks, which have been considered of very little value, as he gets for his corn crop. 
The stalks, moreover, are marketed at a time when the farmer is practically 
idle. But what of the manufactory and uses of the cornstalk ? 

The stalks are first thrown into a large cutter, which chops stalks, blades 
Then this stuff is conducted by 
pneumatic conveyors from machine to machine, each of which is a wonder, till 


and shucks into pieces of 2 inches in length. 


the following results are obtained: First, the shucks are separated, shredded, 
Second, the shell of 
the stalk and the leaf are separated from the pith and are ground into a bran-like 


cleaned and thoroughly prepared for the mattress-maker. 


substance and packed into sacks for feed. 
The Government report shows that ‘‘the new corn product contains eleven 
pounds per 100 more total digestible matter and two pounds per 100 more 


digestible protein than the whole fodder shredded. It contains as much digist- 


ible matter per 100 as corn blades of pure fodder. It contains three pounds per 
100 more total digestible matter and one-half pound per 100 more digestible 
protein than timothy hay.” 

Without continuing this long report further, it shows that is a far more 
fattening food than same weight of corn grain and fodder. It is better than 
wheat bran. In short, it is one of the very finest foods for stock, fed with less 
labor and less waste, and keeps as well as linseed meal, cottonseed meal or wheat 
bran. But the shuck, the blade and the shell of the stalk are only the wastes of 
the factory. The cellulose is the pith of the stalk. Here is the wonderful out- 
This pith, or cellulose, as it is called, has a market value 
now of $400 per ton, and its uses are simply marvellous. More than forty 
patents have already been issued, and still itis in its infancy. Cocoa cellulose, 
made of the cocoa nut, sold at $500 per ton, and a limited quantity has been 
used for years; but the cornstalk cellulose, by Government experiment, is far 
superior. Its chief use up to date has been to line war vessels. 

It will be remembered that in the recent Chino-Japanese war the Chinese 
vessels were struck near the water line above the armored deck and immediately 
capsized, but when the Japanese vessels, which were lined with cocoa cellulose, 
were similarly struck they were not disabled. When a vessel is punctured and 
has a cellulose lining, the water touching the cellulose makes it swell immed- 
iately, and this stops the hole and prevents water from entering the air space 
England has sent her experts 


look of the business. 


between the inner and outer walls of the vessel. 
over and examined this new discovery, and one factory has received an immense 
order already from the English Government. 

But this is only one of its uses. It has found to be the ideal packing for 
The Reading Railroad and others have made the test and find it far 
It lasts longer, requires less oil, and no hot-box can 
result where it is used. It is a non-conductor of heat, and it is claimed to be by 
test 27 per cent. better than any known substance for covering steam pipes and 
Excellent paper can be made from it; better than wood pulp for 

Kodak films, frescoes, and all articles now made of papier 
The smokeless gunpowder is made from it as 


journals. 
superior to cotton waste. 


similar uses. 
this purpose. 
mache can be made of cellulose. 
a base, and fine varnish used for various purposes. 

It is claimed that it will literally revolutionize water-proof clothing. Lin- 
oleum, imitation silk and patent leather finish are other uses. The men who are 
experimenting with it are being astonished by the extensive possibilities of this 
simple substance. 


California Big Trees for Dining-Room Furniture. 


ONDON papers not long ago reported the safe arrival at Cliveden of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor’s section of a California redwood tree, with which he 
wins the bet to which reference was made some time ago. The wager was the 
result of some statements made by Mr. Astor at a dinner party concerning the 
size of the California redwoods, the owner of Cliveden staking a considerable 
sum on his ability to produce a cross section of one of the trees capable of ac- 
commodating forty guests when used as a dinner-table. The section shipped 
from San Francisco is 2 feet in thickness, with an average diameter of 15 
Considerable difti- 
culty was experienced in transporting the slab of timber by road from London 
to Cliveden, sixteen horses being employed to draw the trolley on which 
it was placed. At Cliveden it was taken down the grass drive, and owing to 
the splintering of the planks beneath the wheels the latter frequently sank deep 
into the turf. 
We do not know how Mr. Astor managed to procure his section of red- 
wood, having supposed that the entire region covered by these splendid trees, 


feet 6 inches and a maximum diameter of 16 feet 6 inches. 


which is not a very extended one, was reserved as a national park, and that lum- 
bering there was out of the question. However, as Mr. Astor was engaged in 
a laudable effort to extol the marvels of his native land in the land of his adop- 
tion, perhaps the official watchfulness relaxed a little for the moment. Exten- 
sive exports of big tree sections for dining-room furniture would, doubtless, be 
officially frowned on, and Mr. Astor’s table will, therefore, probably remain 
unique. 


Big Sale of American Bicycles. 


FIRM doing business in the Produce Exchange, this city, and London, has 
recently closed a contract for 10,000 bicycles for shipment to Europe, 
deliveries to be made monthly during the season of 1898. One shipment has 
already been made. This is said to be the largest transaction of the kind in the 
bicycle trade that has transpired for more than a year past, and indicates that 
the American wheel is fast demonstrating its value abroad and is entering upon 
the widest popularity. 
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EAGLE: COTTON GiINns. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- {| ae 
FERRED to all others made, on account of aa 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- | 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of ul | 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY = a 
of their operation. = 


’ For further details, illustrated Catalogues will . 
be furnished on application. Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


FORMERLY 


~ Eagle Cotton Gin Co, }:3*| Bridgewater, Mass, ~°"=syesaz--= 


COFFE EE: WACHIN ERY. 
The Monitor Coffee Separator and Grader The Monitor Coffee Milling Machine, 


j i nd grade in one The most perfect miller for ‘coffee ever offered. It will do 
wal make ES oO 8 the finest work on tender as well as hard coffees, and do it 
operation. without waste or breakage. 


These Machines are in successtul operation in many of the largest Coffee Houses in this country, and are well worthy of 
investigation by Handlers of Coffees. 


Can be bought direct from manufacturers or through any reliable exporter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


IS SUPERIOR TO ‘‘CORN STARCH,” “ARROWROOT,” ‘‘SAGO,” ETC. Goid Medal Awarded 


VIAIZENA RE 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian. Corn, or Maize 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Irs PurRITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


TRADE 
MARK. 


5 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ Paris Exposition 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS. 1878. ‘‘Best Produced of its Class.’’ e , 
PARIS, 1867. ‘' Perfection in Preparation.’”” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘' Superior Merit.” 1889. 


_ Put up exclusively by THE Nationa StarRcH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs.|DURYEA) GLEN Cove MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 Ib. and % lb., and may be eblaine <1 through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all. exp xt houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without «‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


HICHEST AWAROS WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


ray yi We make the most rapid Hay and Straw Press in the world. 


Also manufacture Harrows, Cultivators and 140 
a yp different shapes and sizes of Riding and Walking 


All kinds of 
Hay .nd Straw Presses 


for Horse and Steam Power. Pp 
“4 Special attention to Export Trade. S 


aa > COLLINS PLOW .CO,, cvnev. 
THE FARMER’S CGRINDER-tTre Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 1 to 300 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., - - Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


WI BLE GASO L| N E E N Gl N ES. Will run in any place or altitude. 


With the electric igniter we can use anv 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. grade of gas or liquid fuel, 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CoO., - (218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Some Recent Exports of Railway Supplies. 


A WILMINGTON (Del.) firm is shipping its last consignment of five sleeping 

cars to the Argentine Great Western Railway Company, in Argentine 
Republic, South America. The cars are finished inside in quartered white oak 
and walnut. The outside sheathing is of teak and the under frames are of steel. 
The interior arrangement of the cars is partly the American plan of upper and 
lower berths as in Pullman cars, and partly on the European plan with single 
and double compartments. 

A Bloomsburg (Pa.) car company has just booked an order from the 
Orange Free State Railway Company for 100 gondola and fifteen passenger 
cars. These passenger cars will be similar to those used in this country and are 
said to be the first of the kind built in America for use in Africa. 

The Imperial Government Railways of Japan have recently placed an order 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, for 80 miles of 20-pound rails. 

A large shipment of locomotives will soon be made for Helsingors, Finland. 
It is expected that the shipment may be made via Hull. In shipping circles it 
is said that this will be one of the largest shipments of locomotives that has left 
this port recently. The present shipment is for the great Trans-Siberian Rall- 
road, and the cargo will be discharged in the Gulf of Finland. Americans wil) 
put the locomotives together, after which skilled Russian mechanics will take 
charge of them. 


Some Good Missionary Work for American Furniture. 


R. HENRY C. CARPENTER, the American Consular Agent at Fiirth, 
Bavaria, tells a good story of an effort on his part to introduce American 
furniture into his district. Convinced that American furniture was greatly 
superior to any on the market, he interested himself to induce a prominent 
The latter refused to 
consider the subject for a long time, being afraid that no one would want the 
goods and that they would be left on his hands after he had paidfor them, The 


Consul kept at him, broaching the subject every time that he met him fora 


manufacturer of furniture to buy American furniture. 


whole year. Finally, meeting the manufacturer on the street one day, he was 
surprised and delighted to be given the following information: ‘‘ Well, I am in 
the American furniture business. I thought a good deal about what you said, 
and finally I ordered a few pieces, among others two roll-top solid oak desks. 
They arrived yesterday, and before night I sold both the desks, and this morn- 
ing I have ordered fifty more. lam going to stop manufacturing German fur- 
niture and put in a large stock of American goods.” 

Obviously the result was satisfactory, not only to the Consul and the Amer- 


ican manufacturer, but to the dealer and his customers as well. 


Influence of Climate an Important Factor in the Suc- 
cess of an Interesting Business. 


WELVE years ago a gentleman started in Philadelphia a small plant for 

the making of blue print paper for photographic use. He was an ‘ardent 
amateur photographer and was unable to buy a paper coated with the blue so- 
lution which was suitable for photographic work. Every grade which was on 
the market was on coarse, impure paper which was only suitable for architects’ 
u:e. It was for this reason that the process for making pictures in blue fell 
into disfavor and was decried by the photographers as worthless. 

The first plant established was opened under difficulties. First the paper 
used was unsatisfactory. After considerable trouble the proper paper was se- 
cured, and then the chemicals were found unsuited to the delicate effects abso. 
lutely necessary in photography. This was soon remedied and the plant started 
up with a capacity of 100 small packages of two dozen sheetsaday. Exten- 
sive and costly advertising in the technical publications all over the world fol- 
lowed. The repugnance of the photographers was gradually overcome and the 
demand for the paper grew. Agencies were established in China, Australia, 
India, Siam, Corea, as well as most of the continental countries, and the output 
of the factory increased in proportion. But there was ever present a difficulty. 
The paper would not keep as long as was desired. It required years of experi- 
menting to determine the cause. It was on account of the damp, humid at- 
mosphere of Philadel phia. 

A year ago the weak spot in the business was discovered and no time was 
Experiments were made in Texas, New Mexico, Southern 


California and Colorado, and it was found that the climate of Denver was best 


lost in correcting it. 


suited to the business. 
The technica] advantage of Denver over Philadelphia is readily explained. 
It is desirable to have the chemical solution with which the paper is coated lie 


on the surface. Being quite thin it has a tendency to sink into the fibre and 
this is prevented in a great measure by the paper being absolutely dry when 
coated as well as the quick evaporation of the surplus moisture afterwards. 
Then, in packing it is absolutely necessary that the air be dry. The paper is 
carefully protected against moisture when shipped to Australia and similar 
countries, but any ‘‘ air wash” or dampness introduced in the original package 
is fatal to its keeping qualities in tropical countries, and the reports received 
since the Denver product has been shipped show that the keeping qualities of 
the product have been more than doubled. 

The firm holds the government contracts for supplying blue print paper to 
the governments of many countries and the demand is simply enormous, 
A short time ago a cablegram was received from Sizm complaining that there 
was delay inthe shipment of the last order and doubling an order then on the 
road. The paper is used by the military and naval departments very exten- 
sively in the publication of maps and charts as well as in the making of prints 
from drawings of a private nature which are never printed publicly. Such 
drawings are only made in small numbers and the expense of printing in the 
usual way would be prohibitory. 

At present the firm is working its machinery up to midnight every night 
and still the orders are nearly 50,000 packages behind. Its total output in roll 
paper alone is about five miles aday, besides 2,500 sheets of 20x24 inches in size. 


American Marine Machinery. 


HE San Francisco Cali recently contained the following: ‘‘ The Japanese 

seem to have come to the conclusion that American built ships are equal to 
any in the world, and one of the largest of the Japanese navigation companies 
has evidently become convinced that we build marine engines equal to the 
best. The Tokio Navigation Company, which owns and operates a large 
number of launches and small craft in Asiatic waters, formerly equipped all 
their boats with engines and machinery of English and German manufacture. 
Not long ago they consented to give American engines a trial, and ordered 
several of a firm in this city. They must have given satisfaction, for the num- 
ber was increased, and the company now have eleven engines which were made 
in San Francisco in their service. A few days ago another order came for six 
more, and accompanying the order was the statement that the American 
engines and machinery had been found so much superior to those of English 
and German manufacture that the company had decided to remove all the latter 
from the boats and substitute machinery made in the United States.” 


A Magnet That Will Lift Red-Hot Steel. 


T the plate mill of the Illinois Steel Company may be seen any hour one of 
the marvels of practical scientific achievement, namely, a magnet that will 
lift five tons of red-hot steel, and not only that, but a magnet that will pick up 
half-a-dozen huge steel plates and drop them one at a time, with perfect regu- 
larity, quickly and quietly. One of the company’s magnets is especially de- 
signed for handling the hot plates and ingots of steel, no difficulty whatever 
being found in handling a 6,000 or 8,000 pound ingot atalowred heat. Asa 
labor-saving apparatus these huge magnets are declared to be beyond compari- 
son, working swiftly and silently and saving an immense amount of time; in 
fact, the limit of their speed of action has never yet been discovered, because it 
has never been considered wise to test them to their fullest capacity, the ordi- 
nary every-day rate of speed being found sufficient to fulfill all requirements. 
But, previous to the iatroduction of the magnet, the work which it accomplishes 
required a far greater expenditure of time and more men and machinery, nor 
was thework ever done go efficiently. 


American Cotton in India. 


OT only is the United States shipping hardware and Manchester goods to 

England, but recently American cotton has been shipped to Bombay, con- 

cerning which shipment the Pall Mall Gazette, under the head of ‘‘ Carrying 
Coals to Newcastle,” says: 

‘“«The purchase of American cotton for Bombay is a novelty that is deserv- 
ing of notice. It has been brought about by the low price of the American 
staple as compared with that of the intrinsically inferior broach. It is well for 
the Indian ryot that his country is rather far removed from the United States, 
otherwise, in a productive year in this last named land, he would find himself 
deprived of all return upon his investment and his labor. It is pointed out that 
the comparatively high rates for Indian cotton are not due to any anticipation 
of small harvests, for as a fact the yield promises to be 150,000 bales greater 
than was the case last season.” 
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| : - * SIMPLY MILK as pure, rich and natural as it is Sbtained from 

 —— on 9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 

I at ll reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
i : possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING GO., Highland, Ill, U. 5. A. 


No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


STANDARD a 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Parties contemplating its’ purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 
fore placing their order elsewhere. Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 
hovse, specify genuine ‘Egan Machinery,” and insist on having it. Tllustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, free. . 


164-184 w. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, ohio, u. s. a. 
HIGH-CRADE LEATHERS FOR EXPORT. 


Foot Mortiser. 


OOZE CALF. BOX CALF. 
A very soft leather in unfadable colors, peculiarly adapted A pughinoened black Jeather of extraordinary wearing 
for wear in warm countries. qualities. Never hardens or cracks. 


Both of the above leathers are especially suited for shoemakers in the Colonies and Mexico. 
Send for full information direct or through your commission house, 


WHITE BROS. & CO., - BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
e 9 e e 9 e e e ° 
Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 
IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHOES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘t D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. MM MPid: cramilesoxespand Gass.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. Manufacturers/ Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
ot Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “OO” and “P.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 
THE HASTINGS & McINTOSH TRUSS CO.. ee ey ane raiaiet Tae Cereal] RUSSES, 
3 8. uccessors to 


Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, 


Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 
For Home and Export Trade. 


Sole Makers of the CELEBRATED DR. McINTOSH NATURAL 
UTERINE SUPPORTERS. ; 


We solicit orders through export commission houses. \_ 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


The “Hugh Hill” Tool Holders, 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR, 


FOR TURNING, PLANING, BORING AND 
KEY-SEATING METALS. 


THE HUGH HILL TOOL CO. Anderson Ind. U.S. A. ie 


THE HASTINGS TRUSS CO. 
224 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


U. 8. A. 
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FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14- 
inch; head, 134-inch; lower rear stays, 
%-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, 34-inch. 

FRAME CONNECTIONS. —F lush joints. 

SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 


HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 


WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire 
Swaged spokes. 


$ RIMS.—W 004 or steel. 


Em 
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AN IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = + $75 each. 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = = 


Our Tribune Bicycles | 


G<SGOOSLEX 


UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 


REGISTERED TBADE MABK. 


BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 

BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 

OIL CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.--Barrel pattern. 

WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
= 


Sik ta Seece 


60 each. 


Special Discount to Reliable Dealers. 


J AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGAGO, ILL. U.S.A. 


SOL SSIS GGOGOGO GOH 


IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. 
IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = = < © = = 


WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 


FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are made rat-trap, so constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. 


CHAINS.—Superior make, ‘‘B’”? block pattern, cen- 
ters and pins hardened. 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 
Capitalinvested 


c in the manufac- 
100 each. ture of Bicycles, 
800,000 dollars. 
Correspondence | Business estab- 
solicited. lished in 1869. 


THE BLACK MFC. CO., 


ERIE., PA., 


U. S. A. 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 

Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 


diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 


POR: 


Tribune Model 34. Price, $50.00. 


Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 204% or 224% inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. 


Weight, 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 
Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 


where a2 light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. 


Drop to hanger, 24% inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


SE” We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 


about 28% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


) 
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Halladay Roadster, $100. Discount, 45 percent. 


iS 


Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 
made in America. 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


26-inch Girls’ tna, $50. Discount, 40 per cent. 
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ly 
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Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Can refer to largest dealers in America. Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
cepted through reliable commission houses. Mail exact copy of order direct to us 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 


24-inch Boys’ Kitna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES, 


Chainless Bicycles. 
HERE is much to warrant the belief that the word ‘‘chainless” is in the 
near future to be used to conjure many dollars out of the pockets of cred- 
ulous and oversanguine wheelmen. It will be very proper forall to remember, 
even if they have to exert themselves a little to keep the fact in mind, that no 
loud and persistent iteration of this magic word does really effect any actual 
deterioration of the now almost universal chain and sprocket. The chain is 
not a bit worse, is as good in every particular as it was before the chainless din 
began to be heard. We are saying not a word here as to whether some of the 
novel chainless devices are any better, or as good as, or not as good as the chain- 
driven wheel, but we merely wish to insist that the term chainless is not neces 
sarily an adjective which guarantees superlative excellence, or, indeed, carries 
the slightest presumption of improvement. Chainless isa negative term, and 
meins simply, just as crankless or tubeless might mean, something different in 
style of construction or in means of propulsion. The chainless wheel being 
simply something different, it should be examined and tried upon that basis. 
The fairest of fair play is surely enough to accord it. Superiority of service 
will not eventually be determined by nomenclature, however it may sound at 
the beginning. The makers of wheels have generally, and most successfully, 
striven to produce in every detail the most excellent and reliable machine that 
man could imagine, and have indeed gone far beyond what those best informed 
would, a few years ago, have dared to hope for. We may be assured that now 
that the chainless feature is employing their best talent, both in designing and 
in manufacturing, the product will be at least worthy of most respectful con- 


sideration, as it must also invite all honest criticism.—American Machinist. 


Good Bicycles and Bad. 


HE tremendous influx of poorly constructed cycles in response to the cry 
for cheapness, and the unduly large proportion of breakages resulting 
from their use, has distracted attention from what should be one of the prime 
requisites of a thoroughly satisfactory mcunt. In the present state of perfec- 
tion to which the art has been brought, it is not requiring too much to insist on 
an almost absolute freedom from breakages of all kinds. If we take a roadster 
machine, weighing, say, twenty-five or twenty-six pounds, fitted with brake, 
good-sized tires, comfortable saddle and other rational equipment, we have a 
right to say to the maker that as we have not limited him in the matter of 
weight, and there is now absolutely no part of the machine that is in any way 
experimental, we should receive assurance that no part shall fail to perform the 
duty required of it, normal conditions and reasonable care in riding being 
promised on our side. We do not mean that in an output of thousands of ma- 
chines no break should occur, because that would be expecting the impossible ; 
but if something very near this is not attained thereis a screw loose somewhere. 
If we take, say 500 machines that are sold in a certain territory, and make 
an exhaustive study of the happenings for a season, ample data would be 
obtained upon which to decide whether the cycle in question was a thoroughly 
satisfactory one. Beginning with the most important part of the machine (as 
far as the purposes under discussion are concerned), and the one that should 
give the least trouble if properly constructed—the frame—it is within bounds 
to say that if more than one or two frame breakages are recorded, a bad mark 
must be placed against the maker, breakages resulting from accidents, foul 
riding and similar causes not being considered. 

The most prolific causes of frame trouble are the use of tubing of sucha 
light gauge that it is necessary to strengthen it with reénforcement after re- 
énforcement, opening the door to all sorts of chances of wrong doing, the use 
of connections of insufficient strength and lack of care in brazing and thorough- 
ness in inspecting. Everything of this nature should be eliminated. The same 
remarks apply to forks, which should neither break nor bend without sufficient 
cause, and it is better to build them absurdly strong than to take any risk, 
especially as the difference in weight between the strongest and the weakest is 
very small. Asa frame or fork breakage may endanger life, they should be so 


rare as to be almost unknown, and this can be accomplished without any addi- 
tion of weight. 

If we turn to the less serious, but quite as annoying, mishaps—breakage of 
handle bars, cranks, chains and rims—the same watchfulness should be taken to 
see that they are reduced to a minimum. First class drop-forge makers can 
turn out cranks that will not break—or so rarely that the proportion is infin- 
itesimal. Of course, if special designs are given them, the cycle manufacturer 
must see that there is sufficient metal there, and that it is properly distributed. 
Good chains, of sufficient width will not break if the sprocket wheel teeth are 
cut to fit them; and the reliability of handle-bars depends entirely upon the 
size, gauge and quality of the tubing employed, with the addition of proper 
care in the preparation of the bar. In the matter of rims, the cyclemaker has 
less responsibility ; there are good rims and bad ; cheap rims and dear; and the 
proportion that go wrong, even of the best makes, must necessarily be greater 
than with the other parts discussed. Still, even there, if more than adozen or so 
rims should break in the 500 machines, there is something wrong, and an investi- 
gation should be made. 

The small parts—cups and cones, axles, bolts and nuts, etc.—are not likely 
to give much trouble if the other parts of the machine are up to the standard 
outlined above. Spokes should not break. This is rather a sweeping assertion, 
in view of the large number of spokes that do break, and of the efforts to sup- 
plant the regulation hub flange with something that will not break spokes. 
Yet we speak by the book when we say that a combination of the best spoke 
and rim obtainable (a spoke of seventeen gauge blade and fifteen gauge butt, 
for instance), with proper drilling of spoke-holes and expert assembling of the 
wheel, will absolutely do away with broken spokes. Furthermore, it will 
obviate the necessity of frequent truing of the wheel, so noticeable where cheap 
rims are used. 

There are a number of makers in this country whose machines would 
emerge triumphant from such a series of tests as has been outlined. A number 
of others (many of whom are considered to turn out good work) would ridicule 
the idea of submitting their machines to such a test, knowing full well that 
they would fail to meet it. The cycles built for the cheap trade go to people 
who know nothing about them, and they naturally suppose that other riders 
have the same trouble as themselves. In this belief the impression is deepened 
by the sight of mishaps that befall presumably high-grade machines, while 
If the 


lines could be more tightly drawn between the good wheels and the bad, the 


they know nothing of other riders who do not know what trouble is. 


standard of comparison being the proportion of breakages, it would be better 
for the entire trade, as riders would learn to know a machine that was worth 
a good price from one that was not.— The Wheel. 


Two Simple and Useful Pedal Improvements. 


NEW YORK firm has recently placed upon the market two little inventions 
that should be ready sellersin every store dealing in bicycle accessories. 

One is a pedal rubber designed to fit over the teeth of rat-trap pedals so as to 
The other is a 
Both are 
so useful and practical and yet so ridiculously simple that the wonder is they 


prevent them from wearing out the soles of the rider’s shoes. 
pedal end protector for preventing the cutting or nicking of shoes. 


were not brought out long ago. 

The pedal rubbers are molded over a metal plate, which prevents their 
being cut by the rat-trap teeth. They will fit any pedal and can be attached or 
Theend 
protector should prove particularly desirable for ladies or for men who wear 


detached in a second, although they cannot be pushed off by the foot. 


light shoes. 
They are marketed at a price that leaves the dealer a snug profit if he offers 
them to his customers at the popular price of 25 cents. 


Double-Action Air Pump. 


OMPARATIVELY few improvements or departures in tire inflators have 
been made during recent years, one of the most notable being the double- 
action pump, a new model of which bears substantial evidence of perfecting. 
In this pump the outlet nipple is located at the top of the cylinder, thus avoid- 
ing necessity for stooping to attach the connection to the tire and enabling this 
to be done while the tire-valve is at an angle. The valves of the pump are so 
made, too, that it gives a continuous flow of air. There is no lost motion, so to 
to speak ; it injects air on both the up stroke as well asthedown. The pump 
is supplied with a connection that will fit any valve having an outside thread, 


but other connections, when desired, are furnished without extra charge. 
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More About Bicycle Machinery in England. 


HERE is a good deal of lively correspondence going on just now in the Eng- 

lish trade press about the widespread adoption of American machine tool 

by the most progressive manufacturers. This is from a letter to Engineering 
signed ‘‘ A Machine Tool User”: 

“The ‘ traveller from the States’ offers machine tools of a class such as are 
not produced in Great Britain. What the cause for this may be I need notstop 
to inquire; it may be the fault of the trade-unions who bar labor-saving tools, 
or it may be the fault of the masters who have not the ability, or are too much 
occupied with other things, to push their business in this direction. As an in- 
stance, I will t: ke an industry with which I have no connection—the bicycle 
At the present time thousands and thousands of pounds are going to 
This is not because bicycle 


makers hate their own countrymen, but because they positively cannot get 


trade. 
America for automatic tools to make bicycles. 
these ingenious and beautifully made machines at home. The American 
makers are so overstocked with orders that they have to keep their customers 
waiting—in fact, the cycle trade is positively crying aloud for machinery ; mak- 
ers are in despair because they cannot get it for their Spring order work, and 
Yet the cycle had 
its origin in England, and was a large industry here years before it was much 


yet England cannot fill the gap—no, not even Manchester ! 


more than thought of in America.” 


American Manufactures in Australia. 


i Post Intelligencer, of Seattle, Washington, gives some very interesting 
statistics regarding the growth of American exports to Australia. 

A few years ago we had no trade in doors, window sashes or blinds with 
Australia, but it last year amounted to $571,860. Until quite recently the 
English makers of bicycles have had the Australian markets practically to 
themselves, just in the same way as they had the machinery and farm imple- 
ment trade in their hands. In 1893 the value of agricultural machinery sent 
from Great Britain to Australia was of the value of $235,000, but two years 
later, notwithstanding the increased population, the total had fallen to $150,000. 

Now the American trade in bicycles has reached the great sum of $530,339 
in a year and is steadily increasing. Last year we exported $405,493 worth of 
agricultural implements, which is $100,000 more than six years ago. The 
increase in cotton manufactures since 1889 was from $26,962 up to $202,895. 

These figures come from American sources, but they are amply confirmed 
by the report of a British agent as to the rise of the American trade in Sydney 
and Melbourne. Our goods are gaining ground in tools, especially in axes, 
saws, shovels and files, and in fencing wire and ammunition. This agent says: 

“Take an American hammer, brace, saw, axe or hatchet, and its equal can- 
not be bought outside of America for any money. What English maker wil] 
turn out electro-plated ware, such as cruets, butter dishes, etc., anything like 
the American goods? In spite of years of endeavor to turn out the right article 
by British makers, all our hammers and carpenters’ tools are still from America, 
while their plows are steadily ousting the old long-breast implements.” 

Only a short time ago a letter appeared in the London Z%mes, written by 
one of the leading Australian merchants, in which he warned England not only 
of those facts, but also that the trade in watches had passed to the United 
States. Incidentally, he notes that prices are always quoted in the currency of 
the country to which the letter is going. The supplying of invoices in tripli- 
cate is a minor, but important, matter. But, beyond all, the Australian mer- 
chant praises the enterprise of the elaborate catalogue upon which the American 
exporter will print the importer’s name, and also give the importer’s selling 
prices instead of his own, so that the catalogue can be widely distributed. 


American Exports to Sumatra and Java. 


Reta developments in the oil fields of Sumatra and Java mean much to 

the industries of Pittsburg. In fact, those who are at work opening up 
the new fields are looking to Pittsburg for supplies. Already more than one 
hundred miles of pipe have been shipped to the other side of the world from 
Pittsburg. Tubing without measure and all the paraphernalia for drilling 
wells has been, and is still being furnished by local houses. 

Recently a letter was received in Pittsburg telling of the completion of 
plans for the establishment of a great oil well supply house at Singapore. Itis 
intended that all supplies for both Java and Sumatra fields shall be drawn from 
this point, and the Pittsburg houses will stock it. The Cramps, of Philadel phia, 
are at work at present on four immense tank steamers to be used in carrying 
oil in bulk from the Sumatra coast to the distributing points in Asia. A Pitts- 


burg mill is now working on thirty miles of pipe to be used in sending oil to 
the seacoast from the interior fields. 

Up to the present time none of the fields described have yet the facilities 
for utilizing the by-products of the oil. These form a most important part in 
the profits of the business in this country, and both of the companies now work- 
ing in Sumatra and Japan are getting in shape to make use of this refuse. 
Western Pennsylvania oil refiners manufacture about 125 different things from 
the by product. 


Automatic Bicycle Pump. 


A LITTLE device that may prove quite a seller, especially to druggists 

(chemists) and others who cater to the bicycle trade without doing repair- 
ing, or confectioners keeping supplies, is a bicycle pump which is set in action 
by dropping a nickel, penny or other small piece in the slot, on the same prin- 
ciple as the now almost universally familiar slot machine. 

It does not depend upon electricity, steam, water or any other artificial 
power, the air being compressed into the tire wholly by the action of the lever, 
moved by the hand of the rider. The great power necessary to effect the 
result is secured by an arrangement of mechanical appliances entirely new to 
the construction of pumps. 

The pump is always ready to work, and when placed in front of road 
houses and inns along the boulevards and bicycle paths in the neighborhood of 
large cities will save bicycle riders an immense amount of inconvenience and 
discomfort. It is expected, also, that the machine will be used universally for 
pumping the newly popularized pneumatic carriage tires. 

A company is being formed for the purpose of putting out 10,000 of these 
machines in the Spring and extending their use, also, to all foreign countries 
where bicycle riding is in great vogue. 

The inventor, a New York newspaper man, has worked for several years 
on the device to bring it to its present form and has covered the invention with 
over thirty claims for patents. 

The appearance of the pump is not unlike a large flask three feet in height, 
wholly of metal handsomely painted, with no part of the mechanism showing 
except the actuating lever. The air hose is fitted with a quick-adjusting con- 
nection, fitting any bicycle valve, and which is attached by a single movement 


of a lever-like clamp. 


Operating Electrically a Klondike Wire-Rope Tramway. 


UST how many people will pour into the Klondike region this Spring to rob 
its fastnesses of their hidden gold it is hard to predict, but 100,000 is re- 
garded by those who know as a very conservative estimate. San Francisco 
and Seattle are reported to be thrilling with excitement over the subject, and 
all kinds of preparations are being made by hosts of people to move into the 
golden land just as soon as there is the slightest possibility of getting there 
with any degree of safety and certainty. How to get into the region is one of 
the great problems, even after one has landed on the bleak and inhospitable 
Alaska shore. There are four overland routes, as we understand it, from that 
point, and those by the Chilkoot and White passes are the nearest to the head- 
waters of the Lewes River, where passengers and freight embark on the long 
waterway. For the present the Chilkoot Pass remains the most popular of all 
the routes, as the all-water route through the mouth of the Yukon River is not 
much patronized ; and there will be a great stream of Chilkoot travel this year. 
But how to get over the terribly stiff and troublesome Chilkoot Pass has 
been a difficult question for everybody until recently, when it was decided to 
erect and operate a wire-rope tramway for the purposes of transportation. A 
complete American-made electrical equipment is already on the way, and be- 
fore the Summer is over will be in full operation. 

Owing to the ice-bound nature of the region steam will be the prime 
power, but as there is plenty of coal on the coast the cost of operation should 
not be high. The distance of transmission is thirteen miles. The line potential 
will be 5,000 volts, three-phase. 
the 30-horse power motor twelve miles from the generator, and the other, one 
mile further, by the 15-horse power motor. In this way the toil of the gold- 
seekers will be very materially lessened, for one of the well-established facts 
about the Klondike, outside its undoubted stores of gold, is that the Chilkoot 
is one of the toughest pieces of climbing to be found on the American conti 
nent Hereafter, anybody willing to pay the fare—and a good many will be— 
can be swung along the electrically-operated wire-rope tramway, which is but 
one more graphic illustration of the flexibility and availability of electrical 
power methods.--Hlectrical Engineer. 


One of the two tramways will be driven by 
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HOWARD HOWARD 
CLOCKS BICYCLES 
wo WATCHES | irate 


| ° 1 FOREIGN AGENTS: 

»/ furnish the standard time for all PUBEIGN GENTS 

Weg A Union Boot & Shoe Machine Co., Leicester Englan<., 
a countries. Bicycle Export Compagnie, Hamburg, Germany. 


A. Hermann & Co., Paris, France. 
| Comptoir Trio, San Petersburg, Russia. 


 somesunance THEE. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. write us ince 


solicited. BOSTON———_NEW YORK. to Agencies. 


The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on Earth Are the ’98 


s75.00 “SYLPHS.” = 375.00 


They contain more up-to date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 


They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries Our ‘‘ Sylphs,” 
together with a full line of ‘*OVERLAND ”’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 
a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


‘“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


Saddles Are Famous 
the World Over 


FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


European Agen s: MARKT & CO., Ltd., Hamburg, London, Paris and New York. 


al 
Send for catalogue showing many different patterns. il 
W E ST BO re O M ASS The felt pads are supported on a laced 
3 & framework of tough but elastic leather 
® "5 U.S. A. thongs. 


OUR WHEELS oe 
~ are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. ‘60.00. 


Z = | iscount, 
J) THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING ANDO ELEGANT. . 


STEEL RIMS, FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES OPTIONAL. | 50 eee 


Write for special cash discount and catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


LEAGUE CYCLE MFG. CO, - - Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns, <3 


12 


ARE FAVORITES THE WORLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. . = 
WHY ) | They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 
eS | They produce a large, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. a: : 


| They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. —— 


MANY NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. SEND FOR ’98 CATALOGUE, a= 
Manufactured by —_—_ 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. << 
Sterling Bicycle Bells Gey/R~.No More Rust. | irinenn ci" 


SS 


10) aay 
ay 


mL UI 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. Ss. The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 


x | ~| Reels, Ete. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
Made in all sizes and styles. (82 numbers.) Send for Cata- Fire Arms after shooting. It has noequal. It is transparent 
logue ** B.” 7 and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 

«C.” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 


Manufactured by 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, G. W. COLE & CO., 111 B’way, NewYork, U. S.A. 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 
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American Paper Abroad. 


bat reports in circulation for some time to the effect that the paper manu 

facturers of this country are supplying the English Government with the 
major part of its stationery were confirmed recently by the officials of two of 
the large paper companies. They said that not only is England a large cus- 
tomer, but Germany and France both purchase quantities of certain kinds of 
paper from American manufacturers, and that some of this paper is used by all 
three of these governments. The paper trade of this country has developed so 
rapidly during the last few years that except inafew grades peculiar to the 
countries in which they are produced, the United States leads all others in this 
branch of manufacturing. 

Just how long the English Government has been using American paper is a 
matter of conjecture. The manufacturers here, however, say that large quanti- 
ties of paper have been shipped to the United Kingdom annually for the last 
ten years. Nearly all of the typewriters used abroad are of American manu- 
facture, and wherever they are sold the peculiar kind of paper that is made for 
them is also sold. It was a water-mark in this kind of paper that led to the dis- 
covery that the English Foreign Office was using it in preference to paper 
made at home. 

The American manufacturers say there is nothing strange in the fact that 
the United States is able to compete with the English in their home markets in 
paper-making as well asin a dozen similiar trades. Wages are, of course, 25 
per cent higher here than they are in England, and the freight on the product 
has also to be paid. But the American has the advantage in an unlimited supply 
of raw material almost at the doors of his mills, whereas the Englishman has to 
come to this country and buy his raw material from the very American he has 
to compete with. He then has to ship it home, import nearly all of the various 
other products required, store these, pay rent on all of them, and finally have 
them prepared at a dozen different expenses to which the American is not sub- 
jected. It is due to these facts, so manufacturers say, that they are enabled to 
compete successfully in the European market. A prominent manufacturer in 
discussing the situation gave some interesting facts concerning the trade. 

‘Tuo the first place,” said he, ‘‘there are certain kinds of paper that this 
country never can produce from native raw material. The most important of 


these are the linen papers made from flax. Theseare all fine grades We can- 
not grow flax here in any quantity, and we would have to import the raw prod- 
uct and then ship the manufactured article back to where we got our supplies. 
England does this in a good many cases, because she gets her raw material in 
countries where there are few if any manufactories. When she or any other 
country has to compete with manufacturing interests that have been in exist- 
ence for centuries, this competition can be based only on one thing, cheaper raw 
materials. England has no forests for wood pulp. She is short of straw for 
the lowest grade of wrapping paper. 


The American machinery is equal, if not superior, to that in England, so the 


This country has both in abundance. 


only thing that the American has to consider is the difference in wages and the 
I believe that this difference is offset by the 
difference in the cost of raw material.” 


cost of shipping paper to Europe. 


Electric Lights for the Catacombs. 


ISITORS to Rome will be able, in a short time, to view the many cata- 
combs of the Eternal City in the actual light of modern times. 
descent lamps, charged with electricity furnished by American dynamosg, will 


Incan- 


be used to illuminate the dark recesses that have existed for centuries. 

Six dynamos, each one capable of supplying current for 450 lights, will be 
placed in compartments specially designed for them in the six principal sub- 
terranean cemeteries of Rome. 

Some months ago a system for lighting the catacombs of St. Callistus was 
introduced. Its working was found to be satisfactory in every respect, and 
the persons in charge decided to extend the system to include all the large cata- 
combs of the city. 

Each dynamo will be separate and distinct from the others, and, in short, 
what is known as an isolated lighting and power plant will be installed in the 
catacombs of St. Callistus, St Agnes, St. Cyriaca, St. Domitilla, St. Priscilla 
and St. Pontianus. Hach dynamo will supply current for 400 to 500 lamps, 
and arrangements are also to be made for power to run an electric elevator 
from the lower tier of tombs in the St. Callistus catacombs, the largest in 
Rome, to the entrance building on the surface. From sixty to seventy amperes 
extra will be required for this purpose, and it is probable that a small motor 
will be installed. 

The dynamos will be of 60 kilowatts 125-volt type, and each one is to be 


driven direct by an engine at 300 revolutions per minute. Switchbboards of 
Tennessee marble are also to be furnished by an American concern, which 
has received the contract for the wiring. 

It is proposed to wire the area ways in every one of the six principal cata 
combs, having drop lights fall in front of every row of tombs. A number of 
lamps will illuminate the crypts in which various revered monks and priests 
are buried, and extra illumination will be given portions of the vaults in which 
there is fine painting and fresco work. 

Altogether, about $200,000 is to be spent by the Roman authorities in mod- 
ernizing this work of the third century. 


One American Railway’s Cycle Experience. 


I. ROBERTS, of the Erie Railway system, in speaking of the transpor- 

_ tation of bicycles by that road, said: ‘‘ We carried 204,305 bicycles dur- 
ing 1897, and this without the loss of a single wheel. 
inconvenient ‘things to carry, but as to complaints we have none whatever to 


Of course, bicycles are 


make. 

“«Some of our bicycle friends were very confident that our earnings in pas 
senger revenues would be largely increased by the free carriage of bicycles, 
but I regret to say that this has not proved true. 

““We hope to be able to make as good a record in 1898 in the way of 
prompt handling and delivery of bicycles as for 1897, and if we do we shall be 
entirely satisfied.” 

If Mr. Roberts had thought a bit he would not have gone on record as 
above. The carrying of 204,305 bicycles means that this cycle carrying 
brought his passenger department just about two hundred thousand more pas- 
sengers than it would otherwise have had had there been no cycling. That Mr. 
Roberts himself really thinks something of the kind is plainly shown in the last 
half dozen words of his interview. 


Export Trade in Gas-Engines. 


HE demand for American gas engines abroad is rapidly growing and 

promises soon to become an important branch of our exports of 

machinery. An electrical engineer, expert upon gas-engine matters, recently 
expressed himself as follows : 

“There is a big future in the foreign trade of gas-engines; the innu- 
merable uses to which they are applied are alone a recommendation and bound 
to create a demand. In a country where fuel is high they are mostly in 
demand. American gas-engines are to-day being extensively used all fover 
In Paris there are engines of 300 horse-power that were made in this 
Only a few days since the manufacturers of those 
engines heard of great saving they were to the parties using them and how 
highlv they speak of them. Any town where ordinary gas is manufactured 


Europe. 
country some time ago. 


The principal uses to which they are 
applied are for pumping and for driving dynamos for small plants. But when 
it is realized that to-day gas-engines are made from +4 to 300 horse-power the 
many uses to which they may be put to are extraordinary. The Central and 
South American countries are beginning to buy these machines, and it is 
expected that as their many uses are shown to the people the demand will 


can use gas-engines to advantage. 


increase. 


American Rubber Shoes in Germany. 


BERLIN correspondent of The India Rubber World reports that the market 
for American rubber shoes in that country, particularly of unglazed goods, 


is rapidly extending. Several manufacturers have begun to secure a foothold 


in the country, and as the quality of their goods becomes better known their 
popularity is increasing. Ladies’ shoes of American make are especially in 
favor, being lighter and narrower than those placed upon the market by Rus- 
sian and German firms. 

The correspondent visited a large shoe store on the Leipzigerstrasse in 
whose windows The Boston Rubber Shoe Company had placed a fine display 
and was assured by the proprietor that no fault whatever could be found with 
the size and adaptability of American rubber shoes, sizes being sent capable of 
fitting any German boot or shoe. He learned also that American rubbers could 
be sold cheaper than those of Russian make. 
dealers, to whom it isa matter of supreme indifference whose goods they sell 


Consequently the German retail 


as long as they sell well and satisfy customers, will in most cases prefer and 
push the American lines, since upon these they can make the greatest profit. 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” Bicycles. 


<= 07 Model Now Ready. 


Best bargains offered in Bicycles for 1898. 


Patee bicycles have a world-wide reputation be. 
cause they are always “upto date” in every particular, 
and also because only the very best material is used | 
in their construction. lt 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


poe \\ p 
\ Za \¥ gua 
One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. f Ye A\l/ 
Waffle Irons. 4 ON NY 
Serrated Edge Knives. es 4 Zin 
WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS P Lx j \ | \\P 
FOR THESE GOODS. eer al — 
Paring Knives. | f£. tres 


° ° \ grade “a ae aaegee td a Pe Sek ther model § 
Mincing Knives. embodies some new and special features that willfas- 4 
[eat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


cinate wheelmen and dealers instantly. if 

“| The one-piece crank shaft and cranks, the thorough ¥ 

7 dust-proof device, the quality of tool steelin bearings, 
the manner of re-enforcing, the adjustable bar and 
marner of locking in the head are all new and special & 
features used exclusively on the ‘‘Patee” (our own Jf 
patents). 

: Do not contract for ’97 without getting our catalogue 

/ and prices and seeing sample. It is unblushingly and 

f emphatically the best bicycle in the world for the ¢ 

} money, and is guaranteed equal to any bicyclein the 

8 world. American list, $60.00. Liberal discount to ¥ 

& dealers. Do not be afraid to write. We want your 
business and will take pleasure in telling you more 

} about our wheel. Address 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 


SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. PEORIA RUBBER & MFG. CO., 


PEORIA, ILL., U.S. A. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 
F, A. HOLLENBECK & CO., - Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


SHREWD BUYERS 


are successful business men, consequently well-informed 
dealers are anxious to secure agencies for 


NIAGARA BICYCLES. 


Well=made wheels give riders satisfaction and dealers 
profit, which fact accounts for the well-known motto: 
‘¢Once a Niagara Agent Always a Niagara Agent.’’ 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue 8 on application. 


Address Dept. H., 


BUFFALO WHEEL COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Agencies arranged in Write at once for our ’98 Catalogue 
unoccupied territory. fully describing new models. 


BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. © ‘ts arsteya, comer 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEW YORK. 
¥)  Upturned, one doz. lots ........00..005 $10.50 > 


yt 


DLOPTONEMOZ-AOLS2 oa | asec aitew cw css 10,50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz......... 3.00 
“Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz..... 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz....... 1.20 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots...........06 11.50 
Adjustable, one doz. lots .............. 13.50 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz........ 3.00 


Hg Seat Posts, PerdoZsncadeees asecec coos 3.60 
. Co Any size stems.? Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO., 


4 34 & 36 Market St., 204 35TH STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Chicago Handle-Bar Co., chico n't. Sa. 
Best and Lowest Priced Bicycles in America. 


Catalogue in English, German and Spanish. 

We export to nearly every country in the world. 

Our machines are complete with good, serviceable 
Breaks and Guards. 


COMPETITION KILLED 
/ BY OUR PRICES. 
GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 
THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


1O—mMoDELs—JO 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 


The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 wabashve., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


WE FIT ANY TIRE YOU ASK FOR. 


Our prices include goods, properly 
packed, f. 0. b. steamship at New York. 

Catalogue, prices and terms cheer- 
fully given. If you want to save delay 
you can send usa sample order which 
we will ship cash against B-L at our ex- 
port prices. Order the price machine 
you want, orasample of each. We make 
bicycles that sell for $40, $50, $60, $75. 

We can convince you we are the 
people to do business with. Repair 
parts sent with each order without 
charge. As to the reliability of our 
machines we will gladly give first-class 
references from those who sell our goods 
Export price this machine only $25.00. in many parts of the world, 
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Electric Delivery Wagons in Chicago. 


HE electric vehicle is steadily gaining ground and is now entering into prac- 
tical commercial work. Two electric wagons have been running for five 
months in Chicago delivering silk goods for a large dry goods house there. It 
is stated that they have proved so successful that a large number of similar 
vehicles have been ordered by the same and other houses and are now being 
built. A few facts in regard to these pioneer wagons may be of interest. 
The weight of each wagon is 1,700 pounds, of which 572 pounds is in the 
The odometer shows that each wagon has run an average of 37 miles 
Much of this has been made over 


batteries. 
each working day, or a total of 4,810 miles. 
exceedingly rough streets, as any one acquainted with the decayed cedar-block 
pavements of Chicago can testify. 

Each wagon has one 34 horse-power motor of the American Electric 
Vehicle Company’s design, dust and water proof. 
rear hubs, and a differential gear and hollow armature shaft provide for the 


These are geared to the two 
difference in rotation of the rear wheels in turning corners. The armature 
rotates at about 1,200 revolutions per minute when the carriage is at full speed on 
alevel. The maximum speed is 12 miles an hour. The wheels are 34 inches in 
diameter, both front and rear, and have been equipped with 38-inch pneumatic 
single-tube tires of very heavy design. These, however, are being changed to 
cushion tires 214 inches in diameter, as it is found that the pneumatic tire gives 
out quickly in rough delivery work where the vehicle is pounded along over 
rough streets at full speed. 

The batteries are charged at night off the regular 110-volt current from the 
Edison mains. The charging current is started at 7 to 8 amperes, the 44 cells 
being of course in series, and toward the end of the charge reduced to 4 or 5 
amperes. The company contracts to maintain the batteries at $50 per year for 
a wagon of this kind, so that no fear need be entertained by purchasers as to 
excessive cost in that direction. 

A few minutes’ calculation will show that an electric delivery wagon is by 
no means an expensive luxury. These delivery wagons, run by horses, would 
require six horses each to make 30 miles a day, according to the regular calcula- 
tions of the teaming companies doing business in Chicago. To make 37 miles 
a day, therefore, would require no less than eight horses. It is unnecessary to 
say that the electric vehicle, even where power is high, can be run for less than 
the expense of feeding, housing, shoeing and renewing eight horses in a large 
city. Supposing the charging current to cost $1 per day and the battery main- 
tenance $50 per year (by contract), the cost for 810 working days would only 
be $360. 


and general repairs. 


This, of course, does not include attendance during hours of charging 
At the same time it must be remembered that the horses 
require more attendance than the electrical apparatus. Furthermore, as mat- 
ters are at present, the electric wagon, with its illuminated sign, is worth all it 


costs as an advertisement, even if it were worth nothing for delivery purposes. 


Motor-Driven Printing Presses. 


S was to have been expected, printers have not been the Jast to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which recent discoveries by the students of 
electric science have placed at the disposition of industrial enterprise. 

The advantage is obvious of a system which renders it possible to locate 
presses and other printing machinery in any part of an establishment, exclusive 
of line shafting, and also to run any one press at any time independent of the 
others. With presses equipped with direct-connected motors, each can be run 
at any hour of the day or night, with an expense of power proportionate to the 
work done, instead of that requisite for running a boiler, engine and heavy 
friction load of shafting and belting. 

What such a saving amounts to may be judged by an estimate made by 
Professor Benjamin, of the Case School of Applied Science, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. In sixteen establishments whose plants Professor Benjamin tested, there 
was developed 1,808-horse-power, and of this 979-horse- power, or 51 per cent., 
was expended in driving the shafts, pulleys and countershafts, while all the 
machines were idle. There are cases on record in which the loss of power in 
transmission from engines to machines, through belts, is much higher even than 
this, ranging from 80 to 93 per cent. of the total power generated. 

So direct an appeal to economy as is made by such facts as these has a 
strong tendency to increase the already rapid process of installation of electric- 
power plants Another great advantage of direct-connected motor to the press 
or other machine is that an accident to the power does not affect the whole 
plant, as the breaking of a belt or the main shaft causes a complete shut-down 
until repaired. And this by no means infrequent occurrence very often assumes 
the proportions of a real catastrophe.—From the Inland Printer. 


New Ward Line Steamers. 


CONTRACT was placed on Friday, December 31st, by the New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company, generally known as the Ward Line, 
with the Cramps, of Philadelphia, for two new steamers which, when com- 
pleted, will rank with the finest vessels ever launched from American ship- 
yards. The construction of these vessels is a result of the new Government 
mail contract, which required that the company provide sixteen-knot boats. 
Work has already been commenced on the new vessels, and the first is to be 
They will 
be 5000register ton vessels, 360 feet long between perpendiculars, or about 400 
feet over all; 50 feet beam, with 32 feet depth of hold and 21 feet draught 
when loaded. They will probably be the most expensive steamers of their size 
and for their trade afloat. They will resemble in many respects the St. Paul 
and St. Louis of the American Line, and will, in fact, virtually be ocean liners, 
They are to be twin- 
screw vessels, and will also have two stacks, differing in this respect from the 


ready for service about October next, the second following later. 


with the improvements required for the coasting trade. 
present steamers of the line. They will have triple expansion engines, four 
boilers of 5,000 horse-power, giving them a speed when loaded of sixteen knots, 
this speed to be maintained when in actual service as well as on trial trips. 
Each will have five hatches and six sideports, thus ensuring rapid handling of 
cargo. 

There will be passenger accommodations on each of the new vessels for 
about 140 first and second cabin passengers. The cabin quarters will be amid- 
ships on the hurricane deck, and each stateroom, which will be 9 by 64 feet, 
will be an outside room with entrances from the interior of the vessel. The 
second cabin quarters will be aft on the hurricane deck. This arrangement 
gives up the fore and aft of the vessels to cargo. There will be a smoking-room 
on the bridge deck, communicating with the hurricane deck without going out- 
side. Itis unnecessary to say that the vessels will be equipped with electric 
lights and that the passenger accommodations will have every improvement, 
both for safety and convenience, of a modern first-class steamer. 

In accordance with the contract with the Government the new vessels are 
to be serviceable as auxiliary cruisers. They must be of sufficient strength 
and capacity to carry and sustain the working of a battery of twelve rifle 
cannon, of a calibre of not less than 6 inches. Special attention will be paid to 
the protection of the machinery, the coal bunkers being so placed that none of 
the main machinery will be within 10 feet of the sides of the vessels. 

The names of the new steamers have not been selected. The vessels are 


intended for the regular Cuban and Mexican service of the line. 


A Comparison of Tires and of Pavements. 


OME French experiments on resistance to traction with various tires and on 
various pavements—a subject of growing interest now that the horseless 
carriage has come among us—are described by M. Hospitalier in a paper pre- 
sented to the Société des!Electriciens. The trials were carried on, as we learn from 
Hlectricity, by M. Fonvielle, under the supervision of M. Michelin, with a view 
to comparing the coefficients of traction of vehicles fitted with iron, solid rub- 
ber and pneumatic tires on various kinds of pavements and at different speeds. 
The figures below give the tractive force in pounds per ton and the speed in 
miles per hour: 


ist. Boulevard de la Seine—Macadam in good condition, hard, dry and 
dusty: 


Speed —Tractive Force in Lbs. per Ton 
per hour, Solid Pneu- 
miles, Tron. rubber. matic. 
Wind from ahead......... 59.97 54.01 49 16 
‘ $6 So DenINd es 21. wei 7.2 55.78 50 26 45.86 
ae SOMA NECAG Yeveie cite he 12.05 75.84 65.92 54.67 
ug aoa behindmc aces 12.05 60.85 55.56 52.47 
2d. Same boulevard—Macadam in good condition, hard but slightly muddy : 
6.7 60.42 58.48 52.92 
12.2 87.93 78.50 70.12 
34. Same boulevard—Macadam in good condition, but very wet: 
12.8 100.55 93.938 77.18 


Trials on other boulevards developed much the same results, showing the 
pneumatic tire to be never less than 10 per cent. better than the iron tire, and 
at times as high as 30 to 35 per cent. better over bad pavements. 


Electric Mower. 


LECTRICITY, says an exchange, is used to destroy weeds in a new 

device, which can be used on an ordinary mowing machine, one wire 

of the dynamo being attached to the cutting bar and the other grounded 

through one of the wheels, so that if the weeds are cut when damp a current 
of electricity enters each root and burns it as the top is cut. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


CROWN 
Shoe Dressing. 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Black 
Shoes. Produces a perfect fin- 
ish, without injury to the finest 
leather. Each bottle in hand- 
some carton. 


ESTABLISH D 1838. 


he Frank Miller Co. 


349 & 351 West 26th Street, New York, 
U. 8. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blackings and ay 
Leather Dressings. | uc"* eee | 


FRANK MILLER’S 


HARNESS OIL 


Hy 
¢ 


hy 
ib 


Preserves and softens the 
leather, thus adding life. 


The highest quality of oil 
on the market. 


Manuracrured B 
- = ThFRANK MILLEROO 
i NEW voRK- | 


FRANK MILLER’S 


FRANK MILLER S Harness 
HARNESS DRESSIN onveiee te : 
tee sae: Dressing. The goods mentioned are but a few of our many Finishing Dressing. 4 


For use of Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers in finishing new stock, 
also for restoring old stock to 
its original fresh and new ap- 1 
pearance, | 


Recognized as 
‘“* THE STANDARD.” 


preparations for leather. Write to any New York 
Export Commission House for our Complete Price 
List and Samples. 


— 
DIRECTIONS 


Produces a brilliant jet- 
black gloss, which will 
not peel or smut, and to 
which dirt will not stick. | 


L.c.§$ M WU HeGUN Stee fore. | accu. =~ UNTER” ae ICYCLES 
Guaranteed never to shoot loose. 


8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 


We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown 
Steel and Damascus Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue. | 


* We now put Ejector Mechanism on all 
our different grades. 


AcTUMED BY 


(Beebe FRA B ee co. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| | cae FRANE MILLER Co. 
NEW YORK || 


Softens and Preserves. 
Prevents Mould. 
Does Not Scale Off. 


Our Preparations are Uniform in Quality and al- 
ways give Perfect Satisfaction. 


which are unsurpassed for 


Beauty, 
Strength, 
Durability and 
Easy Running Qualities. 


These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 
provements. Send for catalogue. 


Nile and Pyramid 
Bicycles and Tandems 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOUDAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, successors to MASON & MASON CO.: 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A. 


HIGHEST GRADE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


The above cut represent our 
INLAID SILVER BEFORE PLATING. 


TIPPED TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. RIALTO TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, - : 2 MAIDEN LANE. 


picts Refrigerator 
& Cold Storage Co. 


No. 20 Main Street, 
KENDALLVILLE, IND., U.S.A. | 
Manufacturers of the 


McCray Patent Special Modern 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 


Made only by 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


The Thor Hubs are used Dunlap tires. 
and recognized every- Steel adjustable 
where to be the best. bars. 

The best swaged spokes, Christy saddles, 
14x16 size, are used. Record pedals. 

Laminated or one-piece Finest nickeling and enam- 


poo) 


FS) iY f i 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 


handle 


rims, 


Also stock sizes of Family Refrigerators 
for the Jobbing Trade. 

Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 
tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, ete. All our 
Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 
diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 

) Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 


RI es a MEAT MARKETS! 4 logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 
= Wish to use the Refrigerator. 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES, t yal 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 3, 


GRO 


crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 


It hasan eccentric bracket 


at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
juster s, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
crank, 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


t selected rock-elm 
146 or 15g, 28-inch wheels, 

’ drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

es tubing through- 


73-75 West Jackson St., 
Cable Address: ‘‘Manson.”’ 


eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


(s" THE PRICES— $75. oe 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York. 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


An Electric Shifting Engine. 


dia latest application of electricity to standard railroading presents severa 

interesting features, and in view of the great importance of the subject 
we feel justified in presenting to our readers a complete account of the appli- 
ancesin use. The road in question is a short freight road connecting the vari 
ous steam railways centring at Hoboken, N. J. (a point across the Hudson 
River from New York), and the numerous steamship docks that line the river 
front. Naturally the freight business of the road is very heavy, although it is 
only two miles in length. 

The locomotive is similar in general appearance to the giant electric loco- 
motives now handling the entire freight traffic of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road through the Belt Line tunnel at Baltimore. 


wheel trucks, each axle carrying a G. E. 2,000 motor, giving the locomotive a 


It is mounted on two four- 
total of 540 rated horse-power. The weight on the drivers is 57,200 pounds; the 
drawbar pull is 10,000 pounds. The locomotive is driven through a single re- 
duction gear of very low ratio. The speed is correspondingly low, and is rated 
at eight miles an hour when hauling a heavy Joad. 

At each end of the locomotive is an automatic coupler and a small railed 
platform for the brakeman in charge of the trolley pole. The cab is of iron and 
resembles a double steam locomotive cab, with a sloping tender shield at each 
end. Drop windows are set around the four sides of the cab, affording an un- 
obstructed view in all directions to the motorman. A sliding door on each side 
gives admission to the locomotive. The int2rior of the cab is lined with cherry 
and is a spacious and well-lighted room. The fittings are all of polished brass 
or nickel. On each shield is a headlight; in addition one shield carries a bell, 
the other a chime whistle. Beneath one of the shields are four packed card 
resistances, two sand boxes, the compressed air tank and the equalizing air 
tank; beneath the other, eight resistances, two sand boxes and the motorman’s 
tool box. At one end of the cab is placed a controller of the series parallel 
type known as the L 2. It centains, of course, the magnetic blow-out, and is 
arranged to operate the motors either four in series or each two in series mul- 
tiple. Beside the controller is the air-brake handle and the two valves of the 
sanding arrangement by means of which the sand is blown by the compressed 
air under the wheels. 

The dimensions of the Hoboken locomotive are: Length over all, 29 feet ; 
width, 8 feet; height over trolley stand, 13 feet; wheel base, 5 feet 6 inches ; 
truck centres, 12 feet 9 inches; weight, 57,000 pounds. 

The difference in its operation from that of the common drill engine is im- 
mediately noticeable. The electric locomotive responds instantaneously to the 
movement of the controller handle and starts without jerk or noise, tightening 
up the couplings uniformly or coupling the cars together so gently that no jar 


is perceptible. 


Electrical Advance in the Past Ten Years. 


HAT, then, was the condition of the art ten years ago? By comparison 
with the present status, we may, generally speaking, get some idea of 
the growth during the past ten years. In thus looking backward, we find that 
there were telephone exchange systems, but practically no long-distance exten- 
sions. We also find that in the larger cities and towns arc-lighting circuits for 
street and store service were in use, employing only the constant current or 
series system ; while to day arc lights of various kinds are worked on several 
plans or with different kinds of current supply. There were, in addition, a 
moderate number of electric stations, supplying incandescent Jamps, together 
with a few electric motors. Here and there isolated lighting plants in mills and 
other large buildings were in operation; but the alternatir g current, eo large a 
factor in electrical enterprises nowadays, had scarcely become known or applied 
practically. There were, perhaps, not more than twenty trolley cars in actual 
service in 1887; and these were of doubtful success. There were no regularly 
constituted electric railways worthy of thename. The telephone and electric 
lighting wires were largely over head, and frequently the construction was of 
the most imperfect and temporary character. 
Within the past eight or ten years much has been done in the perfection of 


thoroughly practical forms of meters and other instruments for the measure- 


ment of electric forces and quantities. While such work resembles in its deli- 
cacy that demanded by watch mechanism, on the other hand the large station 
Some of them 
Indeed, in the same 


electric factory we may find watchmaking tools turning out the fine pieces of 


dynamos are examples of the heaviest machine construction. 
demand steel castings more than 30,000 pounds in weight. 


electric meters, which muy not weigh more than a few grains, and electric 
cranes handling masses of metal of many tons—parts of the larger dynamos 
A few years ago a dynamo was large if it demanded 100 
or 200 horse-power to drive it, while now such machines are diminutive when 


under construction. 


compared with those of 2,000 horse power commonly constructed. 

Dynamos are in use at Niagara of 5,000 horse-power capacity. A single 
one of these would supply more than 50,000 incandescent lights such as are 
ordinarily used, or would give motion to 500 trolley cars. The period since 
1887 has been marked by great extension in electric lighting by both are and 
incandescent lamps. Prior to that year, only the largest cities, broadly speak- 
ing, possessed any electric lighting service. Now, however, even the smaller 
towns have their electric stations, their arc lamps for street lighting, and the 
smaller incandescents for general use. 


supply both kinds of lights. 


The same wires or mains frequently 
The incandescent lamps used in the United States 
are numbered by millions, and there are several hundred thousand arc lamps 
besides. There are in operation nearly 3,000 electric light-supply stations; and 
these, together with isolated electric plan‘s, represent a capital of about $500,- 
000,000. 

It cannot, with truth, be said that electrical arts or industries are still in 
their infancy, if we are to judge by the perfection of electric manufactures. It 
has been many years since electrical work could in any sense be regarded as 
empirical, except by the uninformed. Few of the older arts have possessed or 
do possess the means for such exact measurement or research ; few, indeed, are 
based upon simpler laws of action. Had it been otherwise, the rapid progress 
which has characterized the past twenty years would have been impossible. A 
striking feature of electrical energy is that it may be readily applied to widely 
varied work. 

A few instances of this may be given. The large electric lighting stations 
in our cities not only supply from the same mains, at the same time, electric 
current which lights both arc and incandescent lamps indiscriminately, but the 
system carrirs also a large load in electric motors employed for such service as 
running elevators, driving ventilating fans, supplying power for pumping, and 
driving machinery in shops of all kinds. The same mains supply current for 
charging storage batteries, for heating metals for welding or working, for 
warming rooms by electric heat, or for cooking by electric heaters. The physi- 
cian or surgeon draws upon the same system for current for the treatment of 


disease, for galvano cautery, for electrolysis, and for the generation of Roentgen 
rays. 

Another example is found in a modern warship, which may embody an 
electric plant for working its incandescent lights. The same machinery sup- 
plies the searchlight, which is essentially an are light of great power. There 
are also electric cranes and hoists, turret-turning and gun training apparatus, 
motors for ventilating fans or for forced draught in the boiler furnaces—all 
depending on the same supply. In the large work of to-day, the general prac- 
tice is to build the dynamo directly upon the shaft of the eugine which drives 
it, or upon the water- wheel shaft, as the case may be. This avoids logs in belts 
or other forms of gearing.—Abstract from article by Elihu Thomson in The 


Forum. 


Can Wireless Telegraphy Succeed Commercially ? 


CCORDING to The Hilectrical World, the prospects for the practical success 
of the system of wireless telegraphy invented by Signor Marconi, which 
has already been described in these columns, do not seem bright. There is 
doubtless a great deal about the idea of ‘‘ wireless telegraphy” that appeals to 
the popular imagination and makes it a fruitful theme for discussion at the 
hands of superficial newspaper reporters. The caution of the conservative 
electrical paper may therefore be worth considering by those attracted by the 
The World says: 
“First of all, there can be no suggestion that he owns a master patent, 
seeing that the general principles underlying his devices are perfectly well 
known to all electricians. In its present embryonic stage of development its 
sphere of usefulness would seem to be an exceedingly limited one, viz , com- 
munication with outlying lighthouses and light-vessels and with fleets. Of 
course the Marconi device may develop into something having a much greater 
range and a much greater reliability than is at present the case, but meanwhile 
cober investors would do well to hold off, though, no doubt, if they care to be- 
some speculators their investments may become exceedingly valuable.” 


alluring prospectuses of the promoters of the new invention. 
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Foreign Dept.: 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC ‘CORPORATION, 


{15 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. 


Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and. Power Apparatus, 


‘“WwooD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


Wehave courféd and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST to Operaté 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing thaf our Compefifors alone had cause 
fo fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 1s sure 10 prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST LOUIS,US.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION ‘THE AMERICAN EXPORTER."’ 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings, 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S. A. 
Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


AMMETER 


114-120 William St., Newark, N.J., E. U.A. 
a Sa ee 


_ WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


The Weston 
Are Light 


Toes 


I 
| 
f 
| 
ft 


IS CHEAP, BUT 
NEVERTHELESS RELIABLE 
AND VERY ACCURATE. 
The scale is so proportioned that a change of 
js Of One ampere can be seen from a considerable 


distance. The instrument is absolutely ‘dead 
beat.” Three diffeient ranges are being made: 


No. 1. -5.8, 6.8, 78 amperes en yy ampere BU 
No. 2.—8.6, 9.6, 10.6 ye “as ae 
No. 3.—9.5, 10.5, 11.5 oS oe iy 


Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 
when writing. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


F, M. PRESCOTT, Manager. Edison Building, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Every Theatre and 
Travelling Showman 
should possess an 
Edison Projecting 
Kinetoscope combined 
with a Concert 
Phonograph. 

Projecting Kinetoscope, $100 
Concert Phonograph 


Attachment, - 112 
Calcium Light Bguip: 


ment, 25 : V 
50-foot View ‘Ss each 10 ft ye Bi 

Can be used with electric, P ‘ Rede 
ealcium or acetylene light. i “ih! 
Write for Catalogue No. 2, hil OW i = Se 


giving full information. 


Edison 97 Model Projecting Kinetoscope in combination with the Edison Concert 
Phonograph. Projects animated pictures life size on the screen. Musical records har- 
monized to the films, entertaining an audience the entire evening. 

Write for catalogue of everything manufactured at the Edison Laborator y, includ- 
ing Phonographs, Records, Supplies, Kinetoscopes, Kinetophones, Projectoscopes, Films, 
X-Ray Apparatus, Battery Fan Motor Outfits, Lalande Batteries, Electro Dental and 
Surgical Outfits, ete. 


RAWHIDE LACE LEATHER. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co. 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. Inordering through supply or 
nie peg houses send us duplicate 
order, 
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New Catalogues and Trade Publications. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing 
them. Please mention THE AMERICAN HXPORTER when you write. 

—Wuitine, Macomber & Wurtine, South Framingham, Mass., U.S. A., 
issue a small circular entitled ‘‘Progress in Wrenches.” It igs neatly printed 
and adapted to go into anordinary envelope. The information it contains is 
well arranged and to the point. The title isa happy one. Illustrated and con- 
tains price list. 

—Tue Brack Manuracturing Company, Erie, Pa., U. 8. A. Regular 
1898 catalogue, handsomely printed and finely illustrated. In addition to de- 
tailed deseription of the numerous ‘‘ Tribune” and ‘“‘Arena” models offered by 
this firm the catalogue contains careful and well-illustrated descriptions of each 
part with an account of the materials used in its construction. There is a par- 
ticularly full account of the cycloidal sprocket, which isa valuable feature of 
this firm’s wheels. The company makes no extravagant and impossible claims, 
but every assertion is evidently to be backed up in the quality of their work. 


Catalogue contains price list of extras and a telegraph code. 


—TueE InLinois CurLERY CoMPANy, Decatur, Ill., U. 8S. A., have just sent 
us their new Export Special containing an illustrated price list of their special- 
ties. In addition to their various lines of cutlery we notice quite a number of 
small metal specialties such as meat tenderers, can openers, spiral screw driv- 
ers, wafile irons, etc., also large and small corn shellers. One fourth of the 
space is devoted to detailed and illustrated description of the ‘‘ Illinois” models 
of low-priced bicycles made by this firm and to which they call especia) atten- 
tion. 

—THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY, 2529 Leo street, Chicago, IIl., 
U. 8. A., printers’ machinery. This company has just issued three interesting 
booklets bearing somewhat unique titles as follows: ‘‘ Pulling the Devil’s Tail,” 
‘A Cut in Paper” and ‘‘ Printing Money.” The first deals with the company’s 
Ideal hand press, the second describes an improved paper cutter for printers’ use, 
the third ig devoted to a portrayal of the company’s Challenge Gordon job press 
with illustrations of many of its special improvements. 


—OwerEn & SALTER, Twelfth and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A. (cable address, ‘‘Owsa,” Philadelphia): A neat little booklet, well 
printed, strongly bound and adapted to be preserved for reference. All the 
specialties of this company, fine sanitary goods of every description, including 
toilet and bath room fittings, shower baths, lavatory fixtures, stop cocks, com- 
pression bibbs and automatic fittings, are fully described and clearly illustrated. 
A novel and valuable feature of the price list is that it gives the gross and uet 
weight of every article and the exact size of package when ready for shipment. 
Is printed in English and Spanish. 

—CHALLENGE WINDMILL AND FEEDMILL Company, Batavia, Ill., U.S A.: 
A catalogue of 132 octavo pages, giving descriptions and illustrations of their 
steel windmills and steel towers, pumping and geared sectional windmills, 
pumps, tanks, feedmills, corn and cob crushers, sweep grinders, shellers, feed 
cutters, wood saws, horse powers, etc. The lines described in this immense 
catalogue include lawn and sidewalk hydrants, garden hose, sprinklers, 
couplings, fittings and all tools and supplies required for handling and repair 
ing the various lines of machines described. We note also that this company 


makes steam pumps, pumping engines, etc. 


—TuHE CARDWELL MacuinEe Company, 1900 Cary street, Richmond, Va., U. 
S. A. (cable address ‘‘ Cardwell,” Richmond) : Catalogue and circulars describ 
ing tobacco machinery of every description, including tobacco granulators, 
power automatic tobacco weigher and packer, cutters and casing machines; 
also oil mill machinery, hydraulic cotton baling presses and pumps and peanut 
machinery of al] kinds. 


—TueE Haze_Ton BOILER Company, 716 East 13th street, New York, U.S. 
A. (cable address ‘‘ Paila, N. Y.”), has just issued a very striking book entitled 
‘“The Generation of Power.” In addition to giving full information regarding 
the ‘‘ Porcupine” boilers made by this company, with numerous illustrations of 
plants in which these boilers are now in use, this work contains tables and other 
valuable data selected from standard authors regarding every detail in the gen- 
It would be difficult to think of a practical problem in 
Whether need- 
ing boilers or not manufacturers and engineers will do well to send for this val- 


eration of steam power. 
boiler management that this book would not assist in solving. 


uable reference work. A complete index adds greatly to the convenience of 
the reader in consulting the tables. 


—AMERICAN Ciay-WorkinG Macuinery Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, U. 8. 


A. (cable address, ‘‘ Brick,” Bucyrus, Ohio). One of the finest catalogues that 


has come to our attention for a long time is this 196 page, 8vo. book, finely 
It contains illustrated descriptions of a 
complete line of clay-working machinery, brick-making machinery, sewer pipe 


illustrated and printed in two colors. 


machinery, roofing tile machinery, terra cotta machinery and every appliance 
A considerable space is 
devoted to various types of trucks and wugons forclay and brick carrying, and, 


known in the manufacture of structural ceramics. 


as for two years past, a goodly number of pages are given up to hollow block 
mechanism, with illustrations of dies for hollow building blocks manufactured 
by this company. A complete index, together with a special index of new ma- 
chines added to their list during the past year, add greatly to the value of the 
catalogue. 


—Hount MAnvuracturimne Company, Westboro, Mass., U.S. A. The 1898 
catalogue of this firm is a pretty little booklet adapted to go into an ordinary 
letter envelope. Handsomely printed and illustrated and contains descriptions 
and prices of the numerous bicycle saddles and saddle posts and clamps which 
form the specialty of this firm It would be difficult to imagine a practical 


ty pe of bicycle saddle that is not represented in this catalogue. 


German-American Trade Relations. 


HE Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne, in a long article urges the German Govern- 
ment to conclude a commercial treaty with the United States. The Zez- 
tung admits, without further ado, that Germany must not, if she can possibly 
help it, begin a tariff war with the United States, as the advantage would be 
very muchon our side. On the other hand, its figures show that the trade be- 
tween the two countries is pretty evenly balanced. As regards breadstuffs, 
Germany is rather independent of American supplies, but raw material for her 
industries is very much in demand. We quote as follows: 

“‘There can be no reasonable protest against the Dingley tariff, for every 
country has a right to fix its duties according to its own interests, unless it is 
tied by treaties. German industries must try to extend their activity in spite 
of the tariff, just as during the period of the McKinley tariff, which, after all, 
was not so very destructive in its results. Germany, nevertheless, must see 
that she is not treated worse than other countries so long as she herself grants 
to the Union all rights of the most favored nation clause. That is the case 
with our export of sugar. No other country can justly claim the right to put 
a special duty on goods whose export we seek to facilitate. What would 
become of international commerce if every country were given the right to 
A lowering of the 
tax rate, guaranty of interest on capital invested, cheap fruit, etc., would have 
to be included, as well as direct bounties. 
House of Representatives have acknowledged the justice of our claims, but the 
Senate, influenced by the sugar magnates, has consented to additional violation 
This proves that it is high time to conclude a satisfactory com- 
Our agrarian hot heads shout for ‘ re- 


examine into the industrial condition of another people! 


The American Government and the 


of our rights. 
mercial treaty with the United States. 
pressive measures * against the United States, and do not even fear a tariff war. 
But such a step should be contemplated ten times ere it is taken.” 

The paper then quotes some interesting statistics, from which we take the 
following: 

‘(Germany exports to the United States goods valued at nearly $94,- 
250,000. Of this over $12,500,000 is for sugar, the rest chiefly for manufactures, 
such as cottons, woollens, silks, leather, steel, paints, paper, etc. The United 
States sends to Germany $96,600,000 worth, of which nearly $42,000,000 is for 
cotton and $7,500,000 for oil. 
All these Germany does not produce at all, or in in- 


Copper, skins, seed cakes, tobacco and wood are 
also important articles. 
sufficient quantities, and it is not easy to exclude them. American wheat and 
flour exports to Germany are comparatively insignificant—$608,000 for the 
former and $632,000 for the latter. There are, however, $8,000,000 for lard, 
$5,000,000 for Indian corn, and $1,700,000 for oleomargarine. These articles 
could be taxed to enforce better treatment of German sugar.” 

The paper then proceeds to comment as follows: 

“Tf the above is examined without prejudice, it will be seen that Ger- 
many could not wish for a better commercial friend than the United States, 
since America takes our manufactures and sends us the raw material we need. 
Who would suffer most by a tariff war? The answer is easy to find. Yet 
Germany cannot afford to see one of her principal articles of export treated 
worse than that of other countries, and a new regulation of our commercial 
treaties is therefore very necessary. Thus far the old treaty with Prussia— 
concluded in 1828—has been made to do duty for all Germany, but its legality 
in this respect has often been doubted. As the Dingley law enables the Presi- 
dent to conclude treaties, it is worth our while to take advantage of this 
clause.” 
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NEWARK, Al w iss &K SONS. Established 45 Years. 


N. J » ; Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
BEST QUALITY 


Shears » SCISSOr“S, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META! 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


U. S. A. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue *“*E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


Bit, Stock Drills, 
Taper Shank Drills, 
V4 inch “ “ 


Catalogues sent free 


54 inch “ “ on 
Drills, fitting ratchets Application. 
Etc. 
a © Thev are TOUGHER and STRONGER than the OLD STYLE Milled Drille. ake 


Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. ti eee iiocau se 
y ® Coupe, Express. All styles and sizes. 

Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited.. Catalogue “B’’ on application. a 

Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, check Hooks, Etc., Etc. All Patterns. 


NASHUA N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 


@: R O S IE Y VALVE COMPANY, Be 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 
Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, 


Chime Whistle. 


Catalogue No-Juon. Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. satety valve. Water Relief Valve. aE. Indicator, 
Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Folders They 
i Adjust 
Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business ts ek 
Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, angle, 
Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue “S” on application. But 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders = BB ene Comiaaaee ror houses. when 

: Correspondence solicited. i 

and Wire Goods of '] set are 
THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A, firm. 


every description. ESTABLISHED 1834. 


STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL See erapte es 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


THE ONLY 


Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. 


Also Chueks, IRoose Reamers and Machinists’ "TLoois. 
Orders filled through Cummission Houses. Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


es — g SHEER SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 


LOVELL MFC. CO. (Lrp, 


ERIE, PA. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of f) = ear: = | 
CLOTHES RINGERS Bis “B Gere ’ 
\ \ 9 IZLE: ARINGS. ' 

= =a 


Rat and Mouse Traps 


Send for Catalogue. 
Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any = 
language. SECTIONAL BEARING, 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 
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A SELECT LIST 


Of Standard Works on Electricity, Mining, Engineering, Machinery, Agriculture, and Industrial and 
Scientific Topics of interest to Importers, Planters, Engineers and Manufacturers, 
together with a brief list of Standard Works for General Reference. 


ELECTRICITY. 


A Set of 10 Popular Books on Electricity, by E. J Houston, Ph. D., 
and A. E Kernnetuy. Sc. D. Alternating Electric Currents ; 
Electric Heating ; Electro-Magnetism; Electricity in Electro- 
Therapeutics; Electric Arc Lighting; Electric Incandescent 
Lighting; The Electric Motor; Electric Street Railways ; 
The Electric Telephone; Electric Telegraphy. Uniformly 
bowndeinnclothae | omomel lars Per vol ,$1.103 per set. $10.50 
A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases, by E. J. 


Houston, Ph D. Over 6,000 topics treated. 8vo., Ill...... de 5.25 
Electric Power Transmission, by Louis Bru, Ph. D. Large 8vo., Ill., 2.65 
The Electric Railway, by O. T. Crospy and Dr. Louris Betu. Large 

BiviOs se TMB sche. coe tee iere ec she ean ee ee TTTON ike oon eee renee 2.65 
The Electric Motor and Its Applications, by T. C. Martin and JosEPH 

a Gouna ec some Wl Reman Gaaorca Goociamebooonea cobaondooe 3.20 
The Telegraph in America, by James D. Rem Royal 8vo., leather, 

1) eee ne seers oe mentions os homme aoa oe ton doom 7.40 
American Electric Street Railways, by Kinninawortu Hepess, C. E. 

Ate TUM «5 Risez Gece ote aware eesceee Seen CaN cial oc eee co chal rome teeeaes seca 5.25 
Continental Electric Light Central Stations, by Kr~LiIneworTH 

HEepGEss'C. Hh. £4602, 11lee tects oo eee oe ee cere 6.30 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery, by Strvanus P. Tuomrpson, D. Sc., Ete. 

2 V0l8;,:8V0.,- [Nevaeh ores: ons eis tore See ake a ee ec 6.50 


Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, by G.B. Prescorr. 2 vols., 

Sv.o. MI). Ac ee Cee eee eee Hea oe OPI Pe Ne SAS OO ae 7.35 
The Electric Telephone: Its Invention, Construction, Application, 

Modification and History, by G. B. Prescorr. 8vo, Ill.......... 6.25 
Dynamo-Electricity : Its Generation, Application, Transmission, Stor- 

age and Measurement, by G. B. Prescotr. 8vo., Ill............. 5.25 
A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting, by J. E. H. Gorpon. 


AO a | PERM io aria ieee ea in ie aici aera sale RS woo We ica oto 4.75 
A Manual of Telephony, by W H Precce, F. R. S., and A. J. Srusss. 

2m 05, LS seater Ore ee EE te aL ee eee 4.75 
Dynamos, Alternators and Transformers, by GisperT Kapp, Mem. 


Tost., E2-H.,, Bites 12mon Mlle sec cena eke hate eteete eer 4.25 
The Dynamo: Its Theory, Design and Manufacture, by C. E. Hawxrns, 

M. AL A] TEE Ete. and Hi WAduiis) At ih By Bie Siviorsn II e epersumrep ocr 
A Pocket Book of Electrical Rules and Tables, by Joun Munro, C. E., 


and ANDREW Jamizson, F. R. S. E., Etc. 382mo., Mor........... 2.75 
MINING. 
Practical Gold Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock, M. I. M. E., Ete. 
Super-Royal, USviouwlllaievacencielers om eictetaeie cieve cinieis clea terse 15.50 
Coal Mining, by Grorce G. AnprR&, F G.S., Etc. 2 vols., Super- 
Beoyal, Atos si 5 cia soc en cee ceo cree ce sd ce Serene ct Cen 15.50 


Mining Machinery, by G. G. ANDR&. Uniform with preceding 2 vols. 15.50 
Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 
Super-Royal, 4toenunse-crer sae rene © oe See 10.30 
Economic Mining, by C. G. Warnrorp Loox. 8vo., Ill.............. 6.25 
The Miner’s Pocket Book, by C. G. Warnrorp Lock. 32mo., Mor., Ill. 5.15 


ENGINEERING. 


Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, with technical terms in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. An Encyclopedia of Engineering Infor- 
mation. Cloth, 11 vols., $55.00; Half Mor., 3 vols............. 70.00 
The Engineer’s Sketch Book of Mechanical Movements, Devices, Ap- 
pliances, Contrivances and Details, by T. W. Barser, M. E. 8vo., 


Withee GOs TIIUStratlOnss «cirri oor ree ee Ieee ree tao 4.25 
Aid=Book to Engineering Enterprise, by Ewing Marneson, M. Inst. 
Ce Bie 880.5 1 iiss eda ecole hor Oe ee ae EE ee 8.00 


Materials of Engineering, by Prof. Ropert H. Tuursron. In 8 Parts. 
Part I, Non Metallic Materials, 8vo., $2.15; Part II, Iron and 
Steel, 8vo., $3.75; Part III, Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys, 


BVO! Srare ccrase, syakare erie e choc eas as Toes a isi AS Ye ace OS ATE oo ae 2.65 
The Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket Book, by Witu1am Kent, M. E 

UMM OsNLOR TS cca ca ete ni Seats ere bias csa caus eo ot 5.25 
The Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book, by J. C. Traurwine, C. E. 

LQMOL MMLO Tee rare ta on te cities coe thes co. CTE OEE 5.25 


Any of the above books sent, CARRIAGE PREPAID, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 


MACHINERY. 

A Manual of the Steam Engine, by Prof. Rost, H. Taurston. In 2 
Parts. Part I, Structure and Theory, 8vo., Ill., $7.75; Part II, 
Design, Construction, Operation, 8vo., Ill., $7.75. The two parts 
HOgether sie seta oc dae se Pec Swe gs dl vateukic ous d eke eeeeRee Pent ee $12.50 

Modern Locomotive Construction, by J. G. A. Mnypr. 4to., Ill..... 10 30 

The Gas and Oil Engine, by DucaLp CierK. 8vo., Ill..........-.---- 4.25 


Hydraulic Machines, by F. Cotyer, Mem. Inst. C. E., Etc. 8vo., Ill.. 10.380 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery, by F Cotymr, Mem. Inst. C. E, Ete. 


8vo., Ill. S. Part 5. $10-805 Part Il... >. 20.costes sane eee 5.20 
A Manual of Steam Boilers: Their Design, Construction and Opera 

tion, by Prof. R. H. Taurston. “8vo., Dll... ...22-.seeteee eee 5.25 
The Repair and [Maintenance of Machinery, by THomas W. BARBER. 

ch 20 ree 0 | Rnnnnn en Pennoni n a qadiciagna cscs cacoccs 3.65 
Complete Practical Machinist, by JosHua Rose 12mo., Ill.......... 2.65 


*Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Applied [lechanics. A Dictionary of 
Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanical Arts. 2 vols., large 
8vo; Sheep, $15.50; Half Mor. .\......:.+0 se eee eee 17.50 


*Appleton’s [Modern [lechanism, being a Supplementary Volume to 
the above. 1 vol., large 8vo. Sheep, $7.75; Half Mor... ...... 


MANUFACTURES. 


Spon’s Encyclopaedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
mercial Products. Intwo volumes. Cloth, $27.00; Half Mor...35.00 


Text Book of Paper-Ilaking, by C F. Crossand E J. Bevan. 8vo.. 4.15 


Cotton Manufacture, by C. P. Brooxs, 12mo-..... 22-00 2.40 
Sugar: a Handbook for Planters and Refiners, by C. G. WARNFORD 

Lock and others.  Targe'8vo., Dll. 5... assis eit eee 10.50 
Tobacco Growing, Curing and [Manufacture, by C. G. WARNFORD 

LOCK. Svoi, Uc... vices’ shoes estes els eis aieete et eee eee 5.25 
Coffee: Its Culture and Commerce in All Countries, by C. G. WArRn- 

FORD LOCK: —<8¥0., [bie cise s. scccsececse:d oni cree ele averse rennet amr aaa 4.15 
The Commercial Organization of Factories, by J. Supater Lewis, 4to., 12.50 
Workshop Receipts. 5 Series, 450 pp. each, 8vo., Ill. The Set....... 11.00 
The American Hardware Store, by R. R Wiutrtams, Ill............. 8.15 

AGRICULTURE. 

Gardening for Profit, by Perper HenpERSoN. 12mo., Ill...... ...... 2.15 
New American Farm Book, by R. L. Auten. 12mo.,, Ill.............. 2.65 
A Treatise on [anures; or, The Philosophy of TManuring, by A. B. 

GRIFFITHS, F'. R.'S.,. Ete. 870... o...o2s.00 oom + 3 sient ene eee S20 
The Fruit Garden, iby P. BARRY, 12mo5 Te cen foc cteeetlrteeeeete 2.25 
The Small Fruit Culturist, by ANDrew S FuLier. 12mo., Ill..... 1.65 
Practical Floriculturist, by Peter Henperson. 12mo., Ill.......... 1.65 
American Grape-Growing and Wine-llaking, by Grorak Husman. 

1mo., Td... sas ote o oaeeetnans oeieeiste treveels c.cteters Meee 1.65 
American Cattle: Their History, Breeding and Management, by Lrwis 

ES ADEENS TLS more liter aaccs ce eee webs 2 des os COR 2.75 
The Dairyman’s [anual, by Henry Stewart. 12mo, Ill........... 2.15 
The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser, by James Law. §8vo., Ill....... oe20 
The Shepherd’s [Manual, by Henry Stewart. 12mo., Ill........... 1.65 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 16 vols. Cloth, $80.00; 
Sheep, $96.00)s) Half Morir... isles felon iiaee akira tel ieee 115.00 
Annuals, $5 50, $6.50 and $7 50 per volume, according to binding. 


*JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA, Latest Edition, 8 vols. 


Cloth, $50.00; Half Mor:3. «.:. ccccen sce c see ie eee eee eee 58.00 
*PEOPLE’S CYCLOPAEDIA, 4 vols., New Edition. Sheep, $25.00; 

Half Mori, £25 sds ere:c: deo Sicroi So os 0 iano tis ope totes dines orotate eae oe ere 30.00 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 1 vol. Sheep, 

$9,508" with Index... ts 2 soees eee eee 10.50 


Books starred (*) are 


subscription books and are offered for export trade only. Price lists and descriptive circulars of numerous other books on any of the 
subjects classified above sent on request. These prices are in American gold. Every order should be accompanied by draft on New York 


or by P. O, order for amount of same. Address 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO., Publishers of Tae American Expor Er, 


Bennett Building, New York, U.S. A. 
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THE BEST ISTHE CHEAPEST. 


Why do the Organs and ‘‘L. B. Merrifield Co.’’ Pianos, which 
are made by the Western Cottage Piano & Organ Co., give 
such unparalleled satisfaction ? Because they are made of the 
best material that can be produced and by the best mechanics 
that can be secured and under the personal supervison of 
some member ef the company. The Merrifield Co. Piano is 
unsurpassed in tone, action, finish and durability. 


WESTERN COTTAGE PIANO & ORGAN Co. 


OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 


JAMES c& MAYER BUGGY CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 


ar ie Export Vehicles 


ie 
ij IW 


Send for complete Catalogue. 
\yY Io ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 
Chalk Lines. 

; = S Curtain Cord, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. ' Shade Line, Etc. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, 
Arc Light Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. - «= Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS Introduction and Propaganda of New Articles in the 
] Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 


442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 
INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


ISON BRAND 


GOULD’ Ss STEAM AND WATER PACKINC. patoacarutae ss 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CumpMaN, Treas. 


TRADEMARE. 


SILVER LAKE AM LENE tue oniainat manuracturens or SOlIG Braided Cordage. 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
CLOTHES LINES, 


WINDOW SASH CORD, Noouron: LINEN OR 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, EERE ES 
AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 


ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. heya ee eats 
Send for Samples. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKING. ~ end far Samoles 


ORD Ealiee  waensie SNELL -& ATHERTON, 7SntsDoston nae 

: ue. 5 U. 8. A. 

TS a 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, al O S 
Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, lr I N KE S H ©) BK ‘@) IL. 
Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘“S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue ‘1.’ Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


S. PORTER & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, 
Women’s and Children’s tA ST's. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. Ss. A, Catalogue ‘‘B” on application. 
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66 . 
The World’s Createst Typewriter.’’ 
Utelcs D E N S Vi O R E, WRITES 84 CHARACTERS. 


LIGHTEST KEY STROKE, HANDIEST, QUICKEST, STRONGEST. 


Represented in more than 200 cities in the United States. 


Only typewriter with ball-bearing typebar joints which are as useful here 
as in bicycles. Lightest touch of keys where work is mainly done. 
Simplest and easiest to learn and to keep in order. Most durable. 


FREE: Illustrated pamphlet with testimonials from leading concerns. 
Active, responsible DEALERS DESIRED in all open foreign cities. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


The Tueadingsg Eiouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF \ 


h Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Mn 
HAT 


=m 


Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &ce. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘ oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet Soa 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE GF YOUR OREPERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. See ee omeer ete ce a 
RAN DATL’sSs 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. nives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 144 inch or less; No. 5, 3 
inch or less. Address 


Orders filled through Commission Houses, 
D AN bed roy Correspondence solicited. 
, , j j x 4 Pod co Catalogue ““D”’ on application. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of USA 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
VO —- Ole — 5 — UBIO ROC 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


Tae CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


, Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
ge MARK: Ge Send for our catalogue 
a ike and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED CopTiNGrBOOKE Improved Patent “Ch adwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 For Export Trade 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 
With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, *marottet 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


7 STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _ Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Translation Bureau of “DHE AMERIGAN EXPORTERS 
BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


W1l furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


A RM PICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


PAINTS &E 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “stop-action” of the ‘Security ” was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the ‘*Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migrht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


VEHICLES for Export Trade. re CS ig 


NAY mica 
GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. vss 


Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 
Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order. Write for Catalogue E. X. and Photographs. 


No. 454. Rumble Phnaron! 


No. 453. Phaeton with seat o over dash. 


SAWS. 


i (THE Simonos” BAND SAW’ “nl 


WMiachine 
Ese niwves. 


WARRANTED UNEQUALED | ATA 


SIMONDS Mw’ F’G COMPANY, LAC AANA 


FITCHBURG, MASS. U. S. A. 


ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, "28," 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINCG PAINTS AND PCOMINE! 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


Shoe Polishers «» Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS for russet shoes, 
and IRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


ROYAL DAUBER, 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clipper ¢ 


: aay sa 
" =~ ATENTED 
AP eee APR! 
Is THE BEST. s Sy —— tae SA QUANIIG| 8a dle ‘9 ai: 
LE RT ie 


MANUFACTURED BY 


oH. K. PORTER, GG Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


““ixTWIST DRILLS ri. 


They are made RIGHT. 


THE STANDARD TOOL CO., 


STRONG, WELL BULL’, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power. Suitable for meee Weep Work. Every Engine TESTED 
under fu 
Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work ry MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 


Send for Circular “ 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., indianaceia Indiana. U. S. A. 


[TIGERS itp e 
} eee CEMENT — doi 
coat mi ne Piss \ 
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VALVES, LUBRICATORS, WHISTLES, INJECTORS, 
GLASS CUPS, GREASE CUPS, ETC., ETC., 


Are the only goods of their kind made having an international reputation for 
superior quality, efficiency and durability, and are always used where the best 
is wanted. Our catalogue, replete with one thousand and one specialties for 
steam, water, gas, oils, etc., free upon request. Export Commission Houses 
supply Lunkenheimer Specialties when specified. Always use the BEST. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., “cincinnati, ono, u.s.a. 


Branches: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, S. E. 


~The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 


A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

ae Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
Woods. 


32 changes. 


Opens like a 


Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. a 
— As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS TH= ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (44 doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


“Look!” Printers and Book Binders 


We are in the lead in the manufacture of special 
machinery for Printers and Book Binders; among them 
are the noted and popular Monitor Wire Stitcher, Latham 
Perforator Round Corner Punch and Index Machine, 
Numbering Machines, etc., etc. 

The MONITOR STITCHER is simple and durable. 
It has no change of parts for different thicknesses of 
work, uses flat and round wire without change of parts, 
has self- acting gauge, combination flat and saddle table, 
wire straightner, back and side gauges. Built in ten sizes 
with straight or oll feed, uses thick and thin wire. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES: 


No. 0, Capacity Vy SENN CHES. wielecicers Neateslere stems stele $425.00 
No. 1, 2 sheets to 34 inches a verewane manera 315.00 
No. 1%, “ 2 UR BES Har SAGOn 265.00 
No. 2, Date Se DE ESS Syrasmicrorienins 200.00 
No. 3, oe 2 VE ee | Ab Ae B ee ne 150,00 
No: 1, - Roll Feed Cap; 34 INCH sects cs leccie vie r's $335.00 
No. 14, oS Di) Shem vainaraieainie ae wie eames 265.00 
No. 2, ie NR Tee ena as antinannnndocald 200.00 
No 2i6, Special Calendar Machine, VY inch Bpaaan 175.00 
No. 3, Va ee AranOD 165.00 


May we send you details Let us know your wants. 


LATHAI1 MACHINERY CO. 


197=201 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


LAWN QUEEN RAKE. \ 


ALL STEEL. Best on Earth. 


24 Teeth, 
$3.25 doz. 
20 Teeth, 


$3.15 doz. 
Also made 
24g and 3 feet 
wide, 
for parks, 
$6.00 to $7.50 
Orders filled per doz. 
through any 
responsible Invincible 
ex by 
oe ‘ POST- 
oe HOLE 
DIGGER. 


$9.00 per doz. 


eee ene Canton, Ohio U.S.A. 


FE, KOHLER & CO. 


RAAT POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 

aes Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
* White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 

Brahmas and Cochins, 

Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 

Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 


* Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, iche 
BEST AMERICAN BREED, of Highest: Caaiite 
217 & 219 Market Street, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitadetphia, pa., u.s. A. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind., U.S.A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


as 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 


H,. G. SHELDO FREMONT, OHIO, 


E.U.A. 
Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy Top Standards 
and Carriage Hardware, Dies 
and Special Drop Forgings made to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The 3 Leading Electric Novelties. 


$3 Bicycle Light. 


Dollar Motor. 


Necktie Light. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order, Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Ua a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
‘¢‘ Monarch’’ and ‘‘ Bradford 
Dynamo”’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


fr Maar ea see TTS 


Black DiamondFileWorks: 


Twelve 


: 
! Medals of 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1895 


Award at 
International 
Expositions 


G&A BARNETT CO. Philadelphia ty 


UME GUCCee RA cect eveet ca tercnces 


aoe ~ Pea and Bean 


Sheller. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT USE. 


ORDERS FILLED THROUGH ANY 
RELIABLE COMMISSION HOUSE. 


ACME PEA SHELLER CO. 


140 Washington St., New York, 


U. 8. A. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


Michigan, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Marine and 
Stationary 
Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES, 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


Fully adapted for tropical countries. 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHINE 


SAW YOUR WOOD FOLOING 


RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE fie 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


It saws down trees. Folds complete asa pocket knife. Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 
earry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground. It is instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. Itisa great labor and money saver, as one man can saw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries a saw 514 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 
carries a saw 514, 6, 6144 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 54 feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 


in large lots Net Price List, F.O. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


One No, 1 machine teseeeeee esses B15 00 €8 uch; Gross Weight, 84 lbs.; Meé asurement, 5? 9??x0’ ot x0’ 10”” 
One-half doz. No 1 machines.... « 37 Deo xe 6 xi” 0” 
OneiNo.2 machines. c.. 0. «6 esiceauee Hp y oo ae a Some = 6’ 0’ x2’ 8? x0? 
One-half doz. No 2 machines..... 15.00 “ < cs 425 ee 4 6’ 0x3’ 0’’x1’ 6” 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, : 
64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III., U.S. A. 


Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain, 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


ARTHUR 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES 4° LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 


Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- ff) 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- ff 
«ral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three Fy}. 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export By 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. = 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


———— 
NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


We pack in1 doz., 2 duz. uuu 4 doz. boxes, ruitaple td 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - NEW YORK. 


THE 


AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 
in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


TUE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Effective. 
Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. As 
easily installed as an Electric 
Kan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $10.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFC. 0., 


: 121 Euclid Avenue, 
mee aS i Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us. 


Simple. 
Economical. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made. 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 
Order through any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


TABER PUMP CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Taber Rotary Pumps, 


Constructed of Steel, Iron or Bronze. 
St. and are specially adapted to pumping 
Beer, Soap, Lard, Glue, Acids, Sugar, 
Blood, Starch, Vinegar, Glucose, Sewer- 
age, Petroleum, Wood Pulp, Linseed Oi), 
Brewers’ Mash, Tanners’ Liquor, Distillery 
Mash, Cotton Seed Oil, Bleachers’ Liquids. 
The best made for handling hot, cold, thick 
or thin liquids. Write for Catalogue **A” 
and price list. In ordering through export 
agents send duplicate of your order to us 


OUR 
COIN 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men's aud Women’s Shoes, 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 


149 Crescent Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders filled 
through 
commission 
houses. 
Correspondence 
solicited. 


te! 
sat 


is assured those who use our 


S TIS ACTIO Clay-Working Machinery. 


Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free % 

of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay % 

trade. Correspondence solicited. x 

The American Clay-Working [Machinery Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


lie G 
, hy. ESS 
(ss CX Ne : 


| “ise 
Oflice, 
| eae = 
(ay) & err 
[i i] li Street. : ———= == f 


PEA SBS SRSA RS SAAN SBsaaS ads a cnc cd odu etn ctncnods su code st sac aca cn saan scan oa sen sansa Sata aee Ed 


Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


for (Hater Works.Gas Works.R.R.Culverts. ere 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 250 tons per day. Correspondence solicited. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“ Columbia’? Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 


WILSON 


“ Columbia’’ Mangle. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 
European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Brussels, Rue de la Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: ee Bredgade 28. 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


HAR 


'SHORN’S 
Shade Rollers 85) 


LABELS 


that works easy and smoothly without 


A Spring Koller for Blinds cords or side attachments. Like all 


standard first-class articles, they have been subject to poor imitations, but satisfaction 
will be found with the genuine article only. Ail the regular manufacture have the 
name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on every label. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO.,486 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


THE HIGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 


Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter- 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 
Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 


your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. - 
Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 
case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 


oak case, 19 Ibs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 
6 inches; depth, 11 inches. Packed for shipment, 35 Ibs. 


Writing always 
in sight 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S. A. 


S) iC Band 
Roller 
Skates. 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR, 26-1881 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY BAILY FREIGHT 
CARS 


Shepherd’s Patent Open-Back Brush. 


J. J. MCDONOUGH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’ByRNB, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U. 8S. A. 


A 
SURE 
SELLER 


Always clean; dust, dirt and all impurities fall 
through the open be ick. As beautiful and elegant 
an article as one could wish for. Made in the 
best manner known to the trade. 


$21.60 per dozen. 
Terms: Cash, f. 0. b. New York, fee shipment not less than half gross. 


R. B. SHEPHERD & CO., 41a Union Square W., New York, U. 8. A. 
TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers, 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs, 
Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, < 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees “ 


Exact size. 8 lbs. 


A. KAHLERT, 
626 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Direct all correspondence to our Export Agent, G. 


Lever Harrows, 


Disc Harrows, 
ETC. 
Write for Delivery Prices and Catalogue. 


EMPIRE MFG. QW. BS ter St., Rock Falls, Ill., U.S. A. 
Tobacco Expressly for Export. 
PUuvG and TWwiisT. 


JOHN H. MACLIN & SON., Manuracturers, 


PETERSBURG, VA., U. S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ABD SED USE CEMENT. 


The BEST CEMENT in the world for 
Repairing Pneumatic Tires, For sale 
by all first-class dealers throughout the 
world. It has no equal. These tubes 
are put up in reat and attractive cases, 
containing one dozen tubes each. None 
genuine unless it bears our trademark— 

RED CROSS, 

Send for catalogue of Red Cross Spe- 

cialties. Sample Tube by mail, 25 cents. 


Ask your dealer for it and take no other. 
Manufactured by 


ARLINCTON JU, BETTS & CQ., Toledo, O., U. S.A. 


Manur 
Be cae 
ao ae 
D 


SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


_ SCRAPERS, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone. 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

| |is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability, It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry focd that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices. 


- Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE HASKER & MARCUSE MFG. CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


P. A. WEBSTER, 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
Tin Tobacco Tags. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE 


“Keolipse’ Cream Separator 


For FAMILY or FACTORY USE. 


Hand Power. 
Perfect Separation. 


Made in eight sizes. Discount 20 per cent. off; f. 0. b. 
New York. Price of Pulley for use by belt, $2.50 addi- 
tional. 


No. 0 Separator, 100 lbs. of milk per hour (for Price. 

LAMILV USC) cocteiensesctiensuenacse test aenemant $30.00 
No. 1 Separator !50 lbs. of Jt per pone Sanannotc 50.00 
No. 2 a Pon ER Ba Ce eer ee 75.00 
No.3 be B00 a Meee ME Ube casccees 100.00 
No. 4 of 425 ** s nee slaaraceotals 125.00 
No.5 He 550 ‘* eer aiatectaa 150.00 
No. 6 IS ge Gy eine eae ed 280.00 
No.7 2,400 5 eee ce moe. 400.00 


C. L. CHAPMAN CREAM SEPARATOR WORKS, 


LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 
Nos. 18 anno 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine 
PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER, 
PURE Water delivered, using IMPURE as Power. 


WATER WORKS AND IRRIGATION a Specialty. 
Utilization of Low Water Heads. 
Estimate, 


RIFE ENGINE C0., 126 Liberty St., New York, 


Efficient 
Send conditions for Guaranteed 
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HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


they are the best baling presses made. 
Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 


The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 


anteeing capacity. 
Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 


A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


THE LATEST an 


FOR ADDRESSING 


FOR PRINTING 


Etc. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


163 Washington St. 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ELEVATING 
’ w CONVEYING 
’ MACHINERY 
MACHINERY. 


short distance 


For long and 
conveying. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


Wire Cable - 
Conveyors. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


A. D. COOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IMPROVED 


Tube Well 
Supplies. 


Cook’s Patent Tube Well 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


A SPECIALTY. 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND., U.S. A. 


DEDERICK’S 's#eOLDEST 
MANUFACTORY OF — 


if 


TALOGUE P. 


RICK & CO!) 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable: 


We make various sizes, o1 
COTTON SEED QIL MILLS. capacity tom's foib0fon of 
and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 


BEST DEVICE 


Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 


Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co. 


U.S A. 


Wis., U. S. A. 


Our furniture is far 
superior to anything 
of the kind ever of- 
fered. We manufac- 
ture Camp Beds, Cots, 
Bathtubs and Chairs 
in great variety. Our 
entire line folds com- 
pactly. We can rep- 
resent here only our 
Camp Bed which is a 
marvel of skill in 
strength, portability 
and comfort. Wecan 
publish prices of but 
a few articles here. 
Send us a sample 

= order and write for 
freecatalogue with prices of our entireline. Order through any reliable commission house. 
Net Export P-ices, F. O. B. Cars New York. Freights prepaid, goods packed as desired. 


Folding Camp Beds, - $21.00 per doz. Folding Camp Stool, - $ 3.50 per doz. 
ce oe Cable; - 21.50 co Bathtub, Adult, - 75.00 Op 
“ “ Chair, x 12.00 « “ Infant, - S750" 
Look for our advertisement of Bathtubs in this space next month. 
OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


IMPROVED LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 


Descriptive 
Catalogue on 
application. 


Sth 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
. mission houses will 
please send dupli- 
cate of order to our 
address. 


The “ Sinclair’? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


The Watkins ‘‘Style A’? Washer. 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


Cable Address ‘* WASHING.”’ 


123 & 125 Liberty St., New York, U.S. Ae 


EVAN LEIGH & SON, 


{9 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, 


Commission Merchants, 
Freight and Insurance Agents. 


Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Fiyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 
Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. en {80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Men’s Right and Left, 
YY LOS LF 7 to 12; 
Yj y by ~V fy Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
“a VY. AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Come 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet ‘ B ’’ on application. 


Cable Address: ‘*‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.” 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866. U.S.A. 
F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Machinery and Tools for Hardware 


and Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling Machinery; 
Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; 
Straighteners of all sizes constantly on hand, 


B SPECIALTIES: 
i = Automatic Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
oe4 Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue No. 70 on application, 


*QUIQOe MW SUlJOATY 
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SASL SWIFT & BRICHAM 
ENVELOPE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


U. 8. A. 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


COLUMBIAN 


Roots Home Repairing Outfits 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 
harness and tinware repairing at home. Great time 
and money savers. Every family wants one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands now in use. Just the thing for 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. Orders 
filled through any responsible commission house. 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. CO., 


=e 


BRISTLES 


Envelopes. 


MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


Naam Hidine’ Gallery. 


Twenty-four galloping horses 
(twelve pairs)—each horse has an 
easy galloping motion—four char- 
iots, with seating capacity for 
fifty-six persons. Easily takendown 
and transported on cars or wagons. 
Three mencan take it down in two 
hours. Each piece numbered. Cost 
of complete Gallery, $2,200, net 
cash. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This includes portable engine, 
automatic orgah, image, tents, 
poles, etc., complete. 


i TAGE: HA 


OWAWAN DA.NNUSR: —~ 
fake f ae 


COMPOUND . 
Han Pump. & 


PUMPS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


London, England, 159 Queen Victoria St. 


New York, 116 Liberty St. Mexico City, Palma No. 2. 


FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,"°St%""*° 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe-Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge fetter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Iron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 
Etec., Ete. 


Julian Sole Rounder. 


Union Twin Edge Setter, Globe Heel Scourer. 


P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, Incorporatep, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
W. A. CROOK & BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


117 Poinier Street, Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
Salesroom : 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH, O.,U.S.A 


PURE WHITE BEESWAX. 
Cas IE? 
IN CASES OF 54 LBS. 


Ju round cakes in 2-lb. parcels, or in oblong 
cakes loose, 

In 1-0z. cakes in 2-lb. parcels. 

Plain blocks of 7 1-2 Ibs. in cases of 250 lbs. 

White Wax.—Plain round cakes in 2-lb. 
parcels in cases of 72 lbs. 


W.H. BOWDLEAR & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
Cable Address—‘‘ Bowdlear, Boston.” 


SLOT 42> AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. ——. youu ones on 


is no business you could engage in which equals it and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERCER MFC. CC.,, 1158. Water St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


If you are looking for the 
best-paying investment 
you can possibly make tor 


a! 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 


A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
/@ For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 

ING CouGH in Consumption. and numerous affections of the Throat, ¥ 
oy F giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
ROC cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 

world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsmiLeE of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

Foreign Depot: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN Dru@G Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


LIVE 100 YEARS ” “rer? “***" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or miner ‘at water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 


any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS (‘“‘nacu 
MACHINES. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., 


MANSFIELD OHIO, 
U.S.A. 
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R. E. HILLIARD, 
rere Union Cut Soles. 


WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. 


Only Award for Cut Soles. Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition. 
Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 50-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A child 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 heré or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. Wealso make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Goods a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 
FOR AUTOMATICALLY CLOSING DOORS. 


Fe Grins HINGES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


Fancy Goods, Umbrellas, Canes, Toys Novelties 


The Euphonic Talking Machine. Perfect 
and guaranteed. Using regular phono- 
graph records. Sample complete, $6.00, 


We solicit dealers in fancy Parasols, Um- 
brellas and Walking Canes. Latest styles, 
endless variety. Our prices the lowest. 
Write for catalogue. 


A. LO FORTE & LEEDS, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters and Commission, 17 Warren St., New York, U.S.A. 


THEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's Prepared ‘Bepeslanyirar 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


Export. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


POWER, TRANSMISSION 
WA: JONES FoUNDRYs MACHINE C 


50. JEFFERSON ST (IMAGO: 


+ SPRING HINGES # 


ARE THE BEST 


Made of WROUGHT rr. Bronze or Brass: 
’ BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN, NY.US.A. 


CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


PLANTS, SEEDS ano BULBS. 


501 & 503 WesT 13TH Sr., 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


) 
~ Purchasing and Selling Agents 
: for the Trade. 
Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
ABC ‘Code used. 


amiga 
3 —e sal 


ZAEXCELSIOR ——=a 


INCUBATOR. 


WOODEN HEN|==1 
Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. | 5 il 


Hs Thousands in successful oper- Most efficient small incubator ever 


invented. Perfect in every detail. 
First-class farce aot eres perp iecinmesear Just the thing for poultry raising a. 
. , 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. | °2* small scale, 28 egg capacity. Catalogue free. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, “114 to 122 S.Sixth St., QUINCY, ILL. 


“MODEL —— 4 i! 
a 


. Lowest Priced 


EBOCO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


A FAST AND SMOOTH BALER. 
— ee NY SP THOUSANDS IN USE. By far the 
cheapest first-class Hay and Straw 


Baler In the market. An All Steel 
Press on the inside, supported with 
a hardwood frame on the outside, 
(the best combined construction for 


In ordering 
through export 


strength and durability yet pro- commission 
duced). N fails to give satis- 
NO racesonl Da batter solliae mactine houses send us 
Dp) a in the » rer ; Fully Wartauiee: duplicate 
) Tilustrati t: free. R- 
| digas “ad Se pOHeHee aotlltede 7 Addzeascu order. 
GEO. ERTEL co., QUINCY, TL. U.S. A. Established 1867. 
2 . 
THE VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Builders of Improved U. 8. A. ae 
Refrigerating and Ice- = 
=) 


Making Machinery = 


For Breweries, Packing Houses, 
Cold Storage Houses, Hotels, Passenger 
Steamers and Ice Plants. 


CORLISS ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HEATERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine 


Has no equal for Shops, Factories, Dynamos, Hoisting, Pumping 
Mills, Boats, Printing Offices, Tractions, Road Wagons. 


Built in sizes from 2 to 50 Horse Power. 


_THE PROUTY CO., 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Steam Riding Gallery 
and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall macbine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superior Tone, Easy to 
_Play, Neck cannot bend, Patent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment. 


Finest Instruments Made. Prices Reasonable. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, 0.,U S.A. 
‘NEW IDEA” HALTER CHAINS, also (Stew) | SNAPS. 


For Harness, Rope or Chain. 


(See that Steel Snap (Rear Bolt). 
They are Safe! They are Sellers! 


Send for prices on Cow Ties, Picket Chains, Coil Chains, Dog Chains, Ete. 


IRA F. WHITE & SON, 76-78 Park PI., New York, U.S.A. 


CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WiS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be.l Metal. 

Any Harmonious Arrargement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 

Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 


ADVANCE 


A MODERN MACHINE AT MINIMUM PRICE. 


LEVERS 
CUTTER 


hee soci 


Prices F. O. B. New York. ° Discount 25 per cent. 
16-inch, ....%50.00 221-inch, ..$ 90.00 | 30-inch, ....6165.00 
19-inch, .... 65.00 25 -inch, .. 110.00 33-inch,... 200.00 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. J7—& 
Sole Manf’rs, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Write for Circulars 
Presses, Printing Machinery, Etc. 


No excuse for smoking 


NO MORE “POISON IN THE BOWL.” *° ott rivss. 


The ‘“‘ Mallinckrodt »? Patent Nicotine Absorbent and 


will render smoking a healthy enjoyment. 
Try itand you will become convinced. See notice in THE 
AMERICAN EXportTerR, August, 1897. Manufactured only by 


THE HARVEY & WATTS CO., - Station E., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
Mlustrated Circulars ‘A E’’ on application. And No. 275 Canal Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Parker's Arctic Sock. 


ADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


Made of a hapa material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 
Men’s, 6-11; Women’ Bir Snliesiepemietetelsaveten« eer doz. $2 00 
Boys’, 1- 55 aston 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.. es alee} 

Si Se nisieisicvepetalsrsseie/ets 
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THE . D. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK, 


No. 585. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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ESKS! DESKS 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


? 


NO. P. 10 E. 
buys this desk 
19.75 exactly as il- 
lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE ‘'A."’ 


is 48 inches long, 30 inches 


wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 
quarter- sawed oak front, ° as illustrated. It is 


LIe ab OG ES closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 
$45 00 buys this desk heb. Tet Hlpstrated ae ie nee sone: 33 nee LETTER FILES in right pr d- white oak and is supplied with LET- 
wide, 51 inches high. It is made o e finest selected quarter sawe z jn right 
white oak, and bas swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET. 96/2) under lock end eey eR eee a ee lone oainches 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,” $45.00. Style “‘B” or “C,” $41.00. This desk has been A GREAT pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,”’ $49.00. Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C,’’ $45.00. SELLER. wide, 44 inches high. 


NOS PP. 24:2, STVEE An: 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P26, “CG. 
duet aee It is 60 inches 
os long, guchies hee 52 $ buys this desk exactly as illus- 
inches hig It is an os ne desk, made ll () rated, It is 50 i ] 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE e teste sar inghosvoug ,2) 


NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A."’ 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right inches wide, 31 inches high. It ee ; 
swing pedestal. g has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated, It is 55 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $43.50. Style ““B” or “C,’’ $11.60. inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 


Style “B” or “©,” $40.00 is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 
or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
pedestal. 
50 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $32.50. Style ‘“B” or ‘* C,’’ $27.50. 
55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $35 00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘*C,’’ $30.00. 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B” or “‘C,” $32.50. . 


NOTE.—Style ‘‘A”’ has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated: 
Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’’ provides com- 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock a: d key—a very desirable 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C” has drawers in left 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

- ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 

our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our ‘‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE FrRep Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. Grand Rapids, Mich., UsS: A, 
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TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


He 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


me 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” OIL POLISH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“SUPERB” PATENT 


LEATHER POLISH. 


The only article that will produce a 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre {) 
without injury to the leather. The |j\{( 
professional bootblacks of the United | | 


ic 


Mi 
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States use far more of this article than 

all other makes combined, because it 

polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 

discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner and E 
a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste. ; 
The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste add 
a bright, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, ff 
$8.00; discount 10 per cent. i 


RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 


for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproo 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produc 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you wi 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Price per gross, i 
our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50 ; discount 10 per cent, B 


Hh t Z Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 
FRENCH GLOSS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
* market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturers of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, ete. ‘‘ ELITE’’ Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. 
llustrated price list. 


WATER WHEELS , ., 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


2000 Feel. 


y pip 


WHITTEMORE BROS.ac0||| 
*“BOSTON,MASS.U.5.A.: 


SpE 


If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
Send for 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


French or German. 


English or Spanish 
Catalogue ** F"’ gratis on application. 
Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MF’6 CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 ue doz.; Original 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, 15e. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BB C Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz. Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 

er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, L75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, ata doz.; Combina- 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic, Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
10z.; Self -Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 ree doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 75c., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticators $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articles constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty. years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES DDRESS 


C. FRED LaMONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co, THE HAZELTON or rorcupine 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILER, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


| SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 


Correspond- STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 
‘Catalogues ence in ; ar es, 
tt as Spanish ll SINGLE BOILERS or 
sent on English il COMPACT BATTERIES. 
application. solicited. HN q 
hil GREAT SAVING OF 
wi | FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


TOME A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


———— ! WITH AN 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


PS | Ko) The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
409 LMG, S The | Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
ll Bi record on Sugar Plantations. 
MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF ne Send for our new book, 


““THE GENERATION OF POWER.’’ 


BRR ER OSTEITS FOR _ |THE HAZELTON BOILER CO. 
Flour Mills, Gr all Elevators, Breweries, Established 1&4. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, Incorporated 1888. 


Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. General Office: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. Cable Address: ‘‘ Paria,’’ New York. Use ‘°A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.” 
COFFEE MACHINERY for Plantations and for Roasting, 


Grading and Finishing. NEW YORK,U.S.A. 0. B. STILLMAN, Agent, aed poesemery 


58 William Street. ercaderes. 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


il Za ; Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
ag) setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 
10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24inch steel 
knives, $12.00. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY. | 


an peers 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES ‘ano;SUPPLIESeen SXSHip }UOINERS ané”"CARPENTERS 


All Classes of Copper Work 
for Heavy Pressure. 


e 
Cylinder Press. 

For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $5v0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 

Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden Conn.,U.S. A. 


Double Expansion Joint 


Reilly’s Improved Sugar 
_ Evaporator. 


Defecator. Heater Coils. Single Expansion Joint. 
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Portable 
Wardrobes 


AND 


Desks. 


These goods are especially 
adapted to the export trade. 
They are well made, excellently 
finished and securely packed, 
so as to insure safe delivery. 

We manufacture more goods 
of this class than any other 
concern in the world, and our 
catalogues will be furnished 
<p upon application. 


) 


i 


Nl 
i 


lh 
| 
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Our goods may be secured through any of the leading export houses of America. Address 


CRON, KILLS & CO., = Piaua, Ohio, 


U.S.A. 


Steel Cased Bath Tubs, 'he Champion 


COPPER LINED. Water Heater. 


Outside finish light gray, gold bronze trimmings. Nickel 
overflow, strainer, plug and coupling. Fitted for 4% Fuller 
cock unless otherwise ordered. 3% in. centres. Hardwood 
rim, oak or cherry, with cabinet finish. 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water for bath 
in 10 to 15 minutes with one foot 
of gas per minute. 


The most simple, efficient and econom- 
ical Heater ever offered, and at the lowest 
price. The gas and products of com- 
2 bustion are entirely separate from the 
water, which is thus kept pure and sweet. 


ORDER BY 
NUIIBER. 


Ka) DIMENSIONS: 


Length outside rim, 4 ft. 6 in., 5 ft., 5 ft. 6in. and 6 ft. Width outside rim, 28 
inches. Depth inside, 1714 inches. Height from floor, 2314 inches. 


PRICE LIST: — 


Weight copper, - 12 oz. 14 oz. 16 oz. LIST PRICE. 
No. 38—4 feet 6 inches, - - $24 50 $26.50 $28 50 , 
No 40—5 feet, ia a a fs 25 50 2750 29.50 ed including shelf and brackets, $25.00 
No. 42—5 feet 6 inches, See 26 50 28.50 3050 Mieke 30.06 


No. 44—6 feet, 2 - = = 28.50 30 50 32.50 


(~ Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


Boxing extra at cost. 
t2" Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., warren, onio, U. s. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patronsalike. It cannot, for this reason, and it 
does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised init or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN Exporter that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 
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Waterloo Organ Co.—Parlor and Cabi- 

NGL OFGaNs vase vee ccs miorayaiatelayslehejei siete: 23 
Waterous Engine Works Co.—Saw Mil) 

MaGhineryieeccc cescceecaccersc acide 19 
Webster, P. A.—Bone Cutters .......... 51 
Western Cottage Piano & Organ Co..., 44 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co.— 

Electrometers,..............+. te eeeee 42 
Wheeler Saddle Co.—Bicycle Saddles... 51 
White Bros. & Co.—Leathers for Export 31 
White & Son, Ira F., Halter Chains..... 54 
Whiting, E. B.& A. C.—Tampico Dress- 

EN Si letacicseicincreneitie'staicievyiecre pee aelvinerarstats 46 
Whiting Mfg. Co.—Wrenches.,.... Aour. BL 
Whittemore Bros. & Co.— Shoe Dress- 

ing and Patent Leather Polish.. 6 
Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Samuels—Ice 

and Rolier Skates...... Sieh siecle avladns 51 
Wilson Laundry Machinery Co......... 50 
Wilson & Ingham—Card Clothing...... 5 
Wiss & Sons, J.—Shears and Scissors.... 45 
Witte Iron Works Co.—Gasoline En- 

PIDES cease Ristele Wielebret Sin Feel cleias ¢,eaitein'b’e 29 
Wolfram Guitar Co.— Guitars and Man- 

GOMUNE tse cse sce Ristbiclete swehawcesee wer em ok 
Wolverine Motor Works—Launches,ete 49 
Woods Machine Co., 8. A.—Woodwork- 

ing Machinery ..,........... Bee 
Woolsey Paint and Color Co., C. A.— 

Paints, Colors, Kalsomines, etc.,... 21 
Wyckoff, Siemens & Benedict —Rem- 

ington Typewriter .....c.ccccscessee 2 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recommend- 
ing goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer and not for 
another producing wares equally meritorious would be manifestly unfair. We 
therefore recommend our readers to carefully examine its advertising pages, 
which are filled with the announcements of many of the best manufacturing 
concerns in their respective lines. What our advertisers say therein affords 
highty interesting, instructive and profitable reading, especially for merchants 
and importers who desire to obtain all that is latest and best in the line of man- 
ufactured goods. 

kha? 

We will send THE AMERICAN HXPORTER regularly, free of charge, to any 
merchant who will send us the names and addresses of twenty-five good concerns 
importing or likely to import American goods, specifying the class of goods in 
which they deal. 

bee? 

Inquiries concerning goods advertised in this paper should be.addressed 
direct to the advertisers themselves, or, if readers prefer to order through their 
American buying agents, the name of the firm supplying the desired article 
should be carefully specified. Orders should, as a rule, be sent to experienced 
and reliable export commission merchants for execution. 

We shall be pleased to send to foreign buyers not having buying agents in 
New York the names and addresses of reputable concerns best qualified to serve 
them, provided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods 
they are most likely to require. 


THE CHEAPEST MACHINERY—COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


Ae industrial undertakings become more complex and vast, call- 

ing for machinery of numerous and often exceedingly costly 
types for their success, the problem of determining the market 
where the cheapest machinery—using the term in the sense defined 
in our last number—can be procured becomes an important and 
difficult one. The manager or purchasing agent of a mill, mine or 
commission house must study how a given market will satisfy a 
dozen exacting conditions before venturing to commit his firm to 
contracts involving large sums and designed to procure equipments 
that shall be effective and “up to date” for a long term of years. 
Initial cost is only one, and by no means the most important, of 
these preliminary considerations. The labor-saving capacity of the 
proposed machine, its running cost, its probable “life” as measured 
in working hours, its liability to repairs, necessitating perhaps a 
costly shutdown at the most inopportune time, its rapidity and 
evenness of action, with the resulting uniformity of product and its 
adaptability to local conditions, these are but a few of the lines of 
inquiry along which an intelligent modern buyer must seek to in- 
form himself before signing a machinery contract. 

For the present, however, we shall consider but one of these 
lines of investigation—initial cost. Now initial cost, or price, must 
always be determined largely by cost of production. No manufac- 
turer is likely for any length of time to charge less for his products 
than it costs him to produce them, nor will the competition of his 
rivals permit him to charge greatly more. So it is with cost of pro- 
duction that we are really concerned when investigating the capacity 
of a given market to produce machinery at a low initial cost. 

The extraordinary development of the natural resources of the 
United States is the cause of considerable misapprehension on the 


part of foreign buyers. Aware that the cost of raw materials of 
many kinds, notably of most of the metals, was, not long ago, high 
in this country they assume that this is still the case and experience 
no little difficulty in keeping up, so to speak, with the almost be- 
wildering fall of prices that has been going on over here. To take 
but a few examples. Not a dozen years ago aluminum ranked 
almost with gold in expensiveness. To-day the price, measured by 
the foot in sheets, is lower than that of brass, owing to the utiliza- 
tion of cheap Niagara power. The copper market of the world is 
now controlled by the conditions of American supply and demand, 
the immense output of the Lake Superior mines dominating the 
former and the enormous demand of American electrical concerns 
fairly controlling the latter. Seven years ago not a factory was en- 
gaged in the production of tin-plate in this country. Now the out- 
put of the works on this side of the Atlantic supplies the domestic 
demand and is beginning to be offered abroad, and at lower prices 
than have ever prevailed before. 

The fall in the price of steel is still more important and is 
equally amazing. Bessemer steel was not made in the United 
States until 1867, when American steel rails sold for $160 a ton. 
Four years later the price had fallen to $102. In 1873 many mills 
started up owing to the immense demand occasioned by American 
railroad development. That year rails sold for $90. Ten years 
later the price was $62. To-day American steel rails, vastly su- 
perior in style and finish, are selling at from $19 to $17 per ton, and 
at those prices are competing in every market in the world. Simi- 
lar accounts might be given of progress in nearly every other line 
of production that affects the price of the raw materials used by the 
American manufacturer of machinery. Far from having a disad- 
vantage as compared to his rivais in other lands he enjoys in this 
respect unlimited resources. Not only are the prices of his raw 
materials as low as the lowest but he can depend upon procuring 
them in any desired quantity and with surpassing promptness. 

Another point that in the minds of many foreign buyers leads 
to the assumption that the cost of production is high in America is 
the high price of labor here. But while the price of labor is unde- 
niably high—and we rejoice that this is the case—its cost to the 
manufacturer, when the relative output of the respective laborers is 
considered, is as low as that of any labor in existence. The Ameri- 
can machine shop is filled with men of high skill, industry, alert- 
ness, energy, enterprise and inventiveness. Trade unions have as 
yet failed to gain any ground in the ranks of such skilled laborers 
as machinists (engineers) in this country and there are no indications 
that they are likely to be more successful in the future. High 
wages bring self-respect and increased opportunities for self-culture. 
The hours of labor are moderate, occasionally eight, usually, nine or 
ten. The theory that overseers should come from the better class 
is unknown, for there are no class distinctions here. The knowl- 
edge that his foreman, superintendent, and very likely his em- 
ployer, were once workmen like himself, who have risen from the 
ranks through superior industry or inventiveness, encourages each 
laborer to emulate their example. There is every incentive to in- 
vention with the result that the natural inventiveness of the race 
has been stimulated into still greater activity until it has come to be 
regarded generally as a national characteristic. The vast impor- 
tance of having such labor in a machine shop can readily be appre- 
ciated. 

Closely allied to this high efficiency of labor as a factor in the 
reduction of cost in the manufacture of machinery in America is 
the labor-saving machinery so universally employed in American 
shops. An inventive machinist who devises a contrivance for say- 
ing his own labor in the performance of a task crystallizes, so to 
speak, his ingenuity, so that the resulting machine represents his in- 
genious brain and cunning fingers in every factory to which it goes. 
We need not go into detailed illustrations of the vast savings daily 
effected by the use of labor-saving appliances in American shops. 
Suffice it to say that the reduction in cost made possible by low-cost 
raw materials and highly skilled labor taken together does not equal 
that brought about by the use of labor-saving machinery. 

The latest development in the direction of cost reduction in 
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America is as yet in its infancy. It has been found that savings 
along every possible line can be effected by consolidating large in- 
terests engaged in similar lines of production under one manage- 
“ment. This is, perhaps, the most notable industrial movement of 
the century and its effects can as yet be foreseen but dimly. One 
effect, however, is already obvious. The cost of production, par- 
ticularly of such products as are in immense demand, such as pig iron, 
steel rails, etc., has been reduced enormously, and the capacity to 
fill orders of any amount correspondingly increased. 

The fact that America has but recently begun to compete in 
the world’s markets has caused some buyers to suppose that Ameri- 
can manufacturers lack experience, reasoning probably that because 
they have never heard of them before they must have just com- 
menced operations. They forget that the American manufacturer 
has for years been trying to catch up with the vast and rapidly ex- 
panding home market, and that it is only because he has at last 
caught up that he offers his wares abroad at all. So far from lack- 
ing experience many firms have been engaged for years in making 
and perfecting machines designed to perform certain kinds of work 
before it was known abroad that such work could be done by ma- 
chinery at all. 

The wide diversity of industries here and the demand for 
labor-saving machinery in all of them has given rise to a di- 
versity of experience on the part of American machine manufac- 
turers that is altogether without parallel. Inno matter what class of 
machinery the buyer may be interested he will do well to investi- 
gate the ability of the American market to supply his needs before 
making a contract. He may rest assured that so far as the single 
quality of lowness of price is concerned there are few linesin which 
an investigation of that market wil] not result in a substantial sav- 
ing to his firm if his motto is “ cheapness—quality considered.” 
With regard to some of the other important requisites for machin- 
eay that is really the cheapest we may have something to say in 
future issues of Taz AmmricaAn Exporter. 


“AMERICAN.” 


(Pes United States has sometimes been referred to by its 

English critics as “the only nation in the world without a 
national adjective.” This fact has usually been stated as a sort of 
reproach. Assuming it to be true we cannot for the life of us see 
any particular disgrace attaching to the fact that good use—which 
is the law that governs all word-making—does not sanction an 
adjective ending after United States. But is it true? We will not 
insist overmuch upon such phrases as “the United States flag,” 
because we have always had a suspicion of their etymology and 
have regarded them as clumsy at the best. Nor shall we rack our 
brains to find other lands that have not been blessed with a national 
adjective. Whether our English contemporaries habitually speak 
of “ New South Welsh” and “Cape Colonian” we shall not stop 
to inquire. 

But with regard to the United States this country has a national 
adjective that is coming to be more and more its exclusive property 
as years go by. It certainly was not the purpose of the founders of 
the Republic to arrogate to themselves the name of the entire con- 
tinent wrongly named after a contemporary of Columbus when they 
styled the infant nation “The United States of America.” Nor 
has it been due to any effort on the part of their successors that the 
term “ American” has gradually come to suggest to foreign minds, 
as a noun the people, as an adjective the products of the United 
States. 

We shall not attempt to discover nor presume to discuss the 
causes that have led the people of other lands to connect the term 
“American” with the United States, and employ the more Jocal 
adjectives “Canadian,” “ Mexican,” “ Brazilian,” ete., when refer- 
ring to other portions of the continent. It may be that when 
Rhodesia shall have expanded into an empire extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope its products and people 
will be called “ African” by their contemporaries. Such a suppo- 


sition may suggest a partial explanation of the subtle mind process 
that in a hundred lands invariably associates “ American” with the 
United States. 

But we need not trouble ourselves as to causes, and we can 
safely leave etymological processes to the dictionary-makers. It is 
enough that the United States is spared the dishonor—if there is 
any—of being the only land without a national adjective. 


REFORMS IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Ie is a matter for profound satisfaction, not only among citizens of 

the United States, but among all who have commercial dealings 
with this country, that the movement in favor of a thorough reform 
of our Consular Service is steadily gaining ground. Most of our 
readers are doubtess tolerably familiar with the term “spoils system.” 
The phrase first came to be used in American politics during the term 
of President Jackson, one of whose followers quoted the ancient 
maxim, “To the victors belong the spoils,” in justification of that 
wholesale removal of Federal office-holders to make room for friends 
of the Administration that gave “the reign of AnpREW JAcKson” a 
bad fame among historians. The system itself probably began as 
early as the administration of Jurrarson, but it quickly became the 
policy of every incoming administration. There is no branch of our 
Government where the introduction of this vicious system has 
proved more disastrous than in the Consular Service. A steadily 
increasing movement in favor of civil service reform has gradually 
placed a large number of Federal oftices beyond the reach of the 
politicians but thus far the Consular Service has remained their 
lawful prey. 

The evils of this state of affairs are too glaring to require more 
than the briefest mention. These offices are given, not to those 
who can administer them the most efficiently, but as a reward for 
party service. A removal is inevitable when the appointing ad- 
ministration goes out of power, hence there is no incentive to excep- 
tional activity. Only the grossest inefliciency is likely to cause a 
dismissal before that time, so there is no check upon laziness. Asa 
rule the appointees are able and worthy men, however, so the 
system does not work so badly in this respect as perhaps might be 
expected. But the best men must inevitably require some time to 
“learn the ropes” of their new positions. It is not too much to say 
that half of the allotted time of every consul is gone before he has 
reached the full measure of his usefulness. He must learn the 
customs of the country, and too often its language, must form 
acquaintances, master local conditions, in short develop himself 
along a score of different lines before he can justly feel that he is 
representing his country to the limit of his ability. When these 
preliminary lessons are all learned and he is in a fair way to become 
a thoroughly valuable man, off goes his official head! 

It is an extraordinary feature of this system of appointment that 
for over two months every four years the entire Consular Service, 
as well as the Diplomatic, with which we are not at present concerned, 
ison double pay. When a consul is appointed he is entitled to 
thirty days’ pay while receiving supposed instructions before leav- 
ing for his post of duty. Then he is allowed full pay for the time 
in transit to his post, which, taking the world over, will probably 
average twenty days. Then he is allowed additional full pay as 
consul after arriving at his post but waiting to take charge. This 
will make ten days more. During these sixty days his predecessor 
has of course been steadily drawing a salary. This he will do until 
he is safely home again—another twenty days of double pay to cover 
any possible exaggeration in our other figures. All this in order 
that men who have had four years’ experience and training, and 
who have perhaps won the confidence of the communities in which 
they served, who know how to represent their country and know 
the needs of commerce, may be replaced by men who, however 
estimable, must begin at the beginning and consume half their 
terms in relearning the lesson. 

President Srarcu, of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in his address at the convention last January, pointed out the 
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sweeping changes that have been made since the present Administra- 
tion came into power. 


In the principal home countries, exclusive of colonies, there are about 150 
consuls, not counting vice-consuls, consular agents and other minor offices. Of 
these 150 consuls 98 have been changed since last March. There are 36 
consulates-general, and in these there have been 84 changes within the past ten 
months; several officials having been changed twice during that period. In 
China there are 9 consuls, 7 of whom have been changed; in Austria all of 
the 4 consuls are new within the past year; in France 10 out of 12 have been 
changed; in Germany 21 out of 20; in the United Kingdom 12 out of 17; in 
Italy 6 out of 10; in Mexico 9 out of 13; in Brazil 3 out of 4, and in Colombia 38 
out of 4 have undergone change since the beginning of the present Administra- 
tion. In all there have been 276 appointments in the Consular Service of the 
United States since last March, and the majority of the offices in which there 
has been no change are of minor importance. 

The evil of a system which will permit such disorganization every four 
years is apparent. It does not require any argument to prove that the commer- 
cial interests of the United States in foreign countries must suffer heavily from 
the appointment of new and wholly untrained men in such large numbers. No 
business institution could survive such demoralization as this, and it is not 
reasonable to expect that so essentially commercial an institution as the Consular 
Service can be disorganized at will without impairment of its efficiency. 


The fundamental reform which is demanded by all business 
men who have anything whatever to do with our Consular Service 
is that the entire organization be placed as soon as practicable under 
civil service rules. here may be important reasons why an ad- 
ministration might prefer to have its diplomatic representatives 
members of its own political organization, but the consuls are not, 
for the most part, in the Diplomatic Service, although they occa- 
sionally have to resort to diplomacy. Their chief duty isto promote 
the trade and commerce of the country. They are the representa- 
tives of all the business men who have foreign trade relations, 
regardless of party lines. 

With all consuls under civil service rules several reforms would 
be insured. 

1. Appointments would be made solely upon the basis of proper 
qualifications for each position, and without regard to party service, 

2. Removals could only be made because of demonstrated 
incapacity. 

3. Vacancies would be filled as far as possible by promotion or 
transfer. 

These reforms are so fundamental and their good effect is so 
obvious that an extended discussion’ of them is unnecessary. High 
among the civil service requirements to be made of each candidate 
we would place personal character and sobriety, practical and 
thorough knowledge of business conditions, ability to use fluently 
the language of the people to whom the candidate wishes to be sent, 
and successful commercial experience. Two minor but important 
reforms could well be incorporated into the act extending the civil 
service to consular offices. 

1. The compensation should be made sufficient to induce com- 
petent men to enter and remain in the service, and all consular fees 
should revert to the Government. 

2. Only American citizens should be eligible to consulships. 

At present the salaries paid to many of our consuls abroad not 
only fail to give them a living, but make them, and incidentally 
their country, a mark for comment by the colleagues with whom 
they are not able to keep up socially. On the other hand, a few 
consuls enjoy such immense revenues from consular fees that these 
favored appointments are regarded as among the choicest “ plums” 
in the gift of the administration. If the salaries of all the consuls 
were doubled and all the so-called unoflicial fees turned into the 
Treasury the Consular Service would yield a considerable surplus 
and be a source of revenue to the nation. 

That representatives of the United States abroad should be 
citizens of this country would seem to go without saying, but as a 
matter of fact such is by no means universally the case. The writer 
recalls a city of over 200,000 inhabitants in the heart of one of the 
most commercial regions in Europe, where the consul not only was 
not an American but could not speak the language of this country. 
His value appeared to be in about inverse ratio to his diligence (in 
extorting fees from tourists). 

It is doubtful whether the movement in favor of consular 


reform will be crowned with success during this session of Congress 
but we hope to see some favorable action before the present Admin- 
istration goes out of power. While not specifically indorsing the 
idea of civil service reform for the Consular Service the latest utter- ~ 
ance of President McKintey on the subject gives us some reason to 
hope for progress in the right direction before long. We quote 
from the President’s speech before the Cincinnati Commercial 
Club, October 30, 1897: 

“The Oonsular Service of the Government should be closely 
scrutinized and carefully officered, and we should have at every 
commercial port of the world a sensible and practical American, 
who, while discharging all his other duties with honor to the Gov- 
ernment, will not omit in every proper way to promote American 
eachanges and encourage reciprocal trade.” 

If it were in the power of the President alone, guided by such 
wise principles as these, to appoint all the members of the Consular 
Service, we should feel that any change, however well in theory, 
would be of doubtful expediency. But not only has the President, 
as Mr. Szarou has pointed out, felt constrained to make practically 
a clean sweep of the consulships, but the power of appointment has 
been left absolutely and unreservedly with the Republican members 
of Congress, each receiving his share. Among so many no unity of 
purpose and no fixed standard of acquirements was to be expected. 

We do not wish to convey the impression that the present con- 
sular service is grossly inefficient. On the contrary we regard it as 
composed of, for the most part, a very able and conscientious body 
of men. Tae American Exporter is proud to count among its 
warmest friends scores of our consuls abroad. But that there are a 
great many able and efficient men in the service is not because of 
the system of appointment and removal now in vogue but in spite 
of it. The sooner what is essentially a business branch of our 
Government is placed upon a business basis and conducted upon 
sound business principles the better it will be for all. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AT STEAM 
TERMINALS. 


fae interesting experiment is about to be made in the new 

Southern Union Depot now nearing completion at Boston. 
It is stated that no steam locomotives are to come within a mile of 
it, all of them dropping their trains or picking them up outside the 
electric limits. The advantages of this system—which has been in 
successful operation on the Belt Line tunnel at Baltimore in a 
modified form for some time—are obvious and important. The 
terminal depots of most large railroad systems are, as a rule, very 
fine, ornate, and expensive buildings. One has only to recall the 
vast Victoria Station, and the other huge London terminals, and the 
smaller but much more lavishly decorated stations of Paris and 
Berlin. On many of the state railways immense sums have been 
expended on depots the Grand Central Station at Dresden costing, 
it is said, no less than $14,000,000, that of Frankfort $8,500,000, 
Cologne $6,000,000, Munich $4,000,000, and so on. The presence 
of smoking locomotives in such splendid structures must inevitably 
tend to the more rapid decay of the decorations, however securely 
the train shed is separated from the rest of the building. 

But of still greater importance is the discomfort both for pat- 
rons of the road and for those who are compelled to reside in the 
vicinity of such stations owing to the presence of steam locomotives. 
Within the depot the fumes of sulphur and other by-products of 
the combustion of locomotive fuel are often almost unendurable. 
Without, the screeching of engines, particularly of the little shift- 
ing engines, isa still greater nuisance. In many large terminal 
stations in England, notably in such places as Cardiff and Newport, 
where there is an exceptional movement of freight owing to the 
coal shipments, this screeching seems to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it to be almost incessant. 

Both in America and Europe the superiority of electric engines 
as compared to steam for this service would be very great. With 
all the merits of the latter for long-distance hauling, there is no 
excuse for inflicting the discomforts occasioned by their presence 
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upon travellers and dwellers within urban limits when once the 
success of such an experiment as that to be made in Boston is fully 
demonstrated. With increasing civilization we are increasingly 
hostile to unnecessary noises, smells and other discomforts. <A sys- 
tem that effectually does away with some so common, and hereto- 
fore so unavoidable, as these that we have been speaking of—and 
at little if any increased running cost—deserves to be heartily 
welcomed everywhere. 


AN EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


[2 is a pleasure to commend the high degree of efficiency attained 

by two branches of the Government in their efforts to serve 
the business men of the country who are engaged in export trade 
rapidly and thoroughly. The Bureau of Statistics, a part of the 
Treasury Department, has attained under the direction of Mr. 
Worrarnaton ©. Forp a standard of accuracy, completeness, and, 
above all, promptness in compiling and publishing returns regard- 
ing our foreign trade that is without a parallel. In statistics such 
as these, covering as they do business transactions in a thousand 
articles of commerce entered at points widely separated, anything 
approaching immediate returns is obviously impossible. But by 
an altogether admirable system of preliminary sheets giving ad- 
vance estimates of the more important items, followed by bulletins 
giving portions of the returns in detail, and finally a series of 
monthly summaries giving in full the statistics bearing on our for- 
eign trade, together with much other valuable statistical matter, this 
bureau succeeds in presenting to all who are interested a continuous 
series of statistics corrected up to the date of publication and cov- 
ering all transactions up to the beginning of the preceding 
month. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, a branch of the Department 
of State, Mr. Freprric Emory, Chief, has been developed to an 
equally high degree of efficiency. This bureau now issues daily 
advance sheets of the consular reports, intended especially for 
newspapers, boards of trade and manufacturers, who are thus 
enabled to obtain the reports in full with the least delay. These 
advance sheets are reprinted in the form of monthly consular re- 
ports, and these in turn are printed in bound volumes at the end 
of each year entitled Commercial Relations. This bureau also 
publishes each quarter a volume giving the exports declared for 
the United States at the various consular offices for the preceding 
three months, and numerous special consular reports, many of 
them exceedingly valuable. While England, Germany and per- 
haps one or two other European nations surpass us in the volume 
and value of the commercial information furnished by their coneuls, 
we believe that no government has a more perfect system of pub- 
licity by means of which the information obtained by its consuls 
and the commercial statistics compiled by its Treasury officials may 
be made of immediate benefit to all the citizens to whom it is of 
interest than that provided by these two bureaus. 


GERMAN EMBARGOES OF AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Op another page we print several official reports from our 

diplomatic and consular representatives in Germany regard- 
ing the recent extraordinary decrees of the German imperial 
authorities with reference to our fresh fruits and their subsequent 
radical modification in response to the protests of Ambassador 
Wuirz. Germany appears to have entered upon a settled policy of 
covert hostility to American food products, of which this latest 
attempt to keep out our fresh fruit is merely an incident. The 
echoes of the controversy over the admission of our pork, beef and 
canned meats has not yet wholly died away, although the German 
charges that the first was infected with trichine, the second with 
pleuro-pneumonia and the last were poisonous have been so often 
disproved as no longer to be seriously advanced by any one. An 
attack was made in Germany on American hay some years ago on 


the ground that it contained the seeds of noxious weeds. This 
apparently fell through immediately, for no official notice was ever 
taken of it. More recently there has been an outcry against Amer- 
ican-cured hams on the ground that we use too much boracic acid 
in our curing process. A consular investigation at Hamburg 
developed the interesting fact that we use considerably less than the 
German formule call for. As lately as February of this year 
German officials have publicly intimated in the Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies that the importation of American horses might be pro- 
hibited without quarantine owing to the alleged prevalence of 
influenza among the stock imported from this country. We print 
elsewhere a consular report describing a municipal attack upon 
American dried fruit on the ground that it contained traces of zine 
from having been dried on zine trays. The inference would, of 
course, seem to be that wooden trays were used in Germany. One 
of our consuls, however, visited the agricultural exposition then 
going on in Germany and reported that all of the fruit evaporators 
exhibited, about fourteen in number, were fitted with the alleged 
harmful zine trays, which were freely used in Germany. 

The latest attack on fresh fruit, on the ground that it contains 
the San José shield louse, has every appearance of being another 
move in this ingenious but unprincipled campaign against all 
American agricultural products. That the imperial authorities 
have so promptly withdrawn from their original position shows 
conclusively that they felt themselves that it was untenable. The 
amount of the trade involved in these German decrees is not suf- 
ficient to cause any concern. It is perhaps a five-thousandth part of 
our total export trade and a very small fraction indeed of our export 
trade in fresh fruit alone that is affected. But we are very much 
interested in the spirit of hostility that is behind these attacks. 
There can be no doubt that this attitude of the German imperial 
and municipal authorities is dictated by a regard for the interests of 
the agrarians who are a very influential body in German politics, 
coupled, perhaps, with a desire to get back at the United States for 
the supposed injury done to German export trade to this country 
by the Dingley tariff. Indeed, more than one of our American 
contemporaries have suggested that the real germ that makes our 
fruit, our meats and the rest so injurious to the German stomach is 
none other than the Dingley bug. 

Undoubtedly the agricultural classes throughout the German 
Empire are finding American competition more or less severe. But 
if the government wishes seriously to protect them why does it not 
do so by means of a protective tariff bearing equally against all 
alike? Doubtless one reason is the desire not to offend Austria 
and Russia. A treaty giving this country the benefit of “the most 
favored nation clause” prevents a tariff discrimination aimed at us 
alone. The scheme of formulating restrictions based on alleged 
sanitary grounds offered a convenient means for accomplishing the 
result of a discriminating tariff without breaking the letter of this 
treaty. 

But with all respect to the ability of the German Government 
officials it seems to us that the experience of the past ten years 
should convince them that this policy has been a mistake. In effect, 
in order to keep our products out of their own markets they have 
attacked their reputation in every other. Had the charges made 
been substantiated the trade in American agricultural products 
throughout Europe undoubtedly would have received a deadly blow. 
But no more conclusive proof of the fact that every people in 
Europe, the people of Germany included, regard the various official 
slanders mentioned above as false could be adduced than the fact 
that our exports in every one of the lines attacked has grown by 
leaps and bounds. In Germany alone, for example, the imports of 
American horses have swelled in four years from $80,000 to over 
$900,000. If people who buy American horses are finding that 
they are not worth the price charged it is highly improbable that 
each year would see three times as many sold as the year before. 

As the tables prepared by our Consul-General at Berlin, printed 
elsewhere, conclusively show, Germany is exporting more under 
the Dingley tariff than before, her exports for the calendar year 
1897 exceeding those for 1896 by $4,922,556.39, while the exports 
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of sugar alone, about which there has been more uproar than about 
anything else, actually were $756,122.01 greater than the preceding 
year. Obviously, therefore, there is not much ground for our 
German friends to talk about retaliation. 

If the present agitation over fresh fruit brings out these two 
facts, that there is no need of retaliation and that the policy 
described above is not helping German agriculturists or materially 
injuring our own, with sufficient clearness to induce German 
officials to abandon their campaign of slander, it will have accom- 
plished a very good result. If the United States were to institute a 
quarantine against German wines or to prohibit German sugar on 
alleged sanitary grounds there would be a great outcry across the 
water. We do not believe that such a procedure would help 
American wine or sugar men in the least and it would probably 
injure the German producers very little. But it would cause hard 
feelings that would sour trade relations between the two countries 
to the disadvantage of exporters on both sides. A similar policy 
pursued systematically by a number of nations would bring about 
a state of mutual recriminations, innuendoes and retaliations that 
would make international trade simply intolerable. It is Germany’s 
ambition to become a great exporting nation—a most just and 
laudable ambition. She should be the last to engage in a policy 
that, if carried to its logical extreme, would render all export trade, 
her own included, impossible. 


ABOUT FOREIGN CREDITS. 


Qype of the first questions asked by all buyers when contem- 

plating sending an order abroad is regarding the terms of 
payment. Upon the answer to this question the order in many 
cases depends. And too often, we fear, the order is sent to the 
manufacturer or trading house whose terms are seemingly the most 
liberal as regards the extension of credit, without due regard to the 
fact that credit, like everything else in the commercial world, must 
be paid for, and that in the case of foreign credits it frequently has 
to be paid for more than once and at rates greatly in excess of the 
intrinsic value of the service rendered. 

It is well known that the traders of certain nations have a 
clearly defined policy of offering credit as a special inducement to 
win foreign trade. By means of local agents, whose business it is 
to investigate the character and standing of the houses with which 
they deal, and frequently with the added advantage of branch 
houses duly established under the laws of the countries in which 
the credit transactions are negotiated, they are enabled to do this 
with a minimum of risk to themselves. But even under these ad- 
vantageous circumstances it is certain that the buyer must pay for 
his credit, if not specifically at least indirectly in an increased price 
placed upon the articles he buys. 

But this is not all. Let us suppose that in addition to the 
advantage we have mentioned the buyer actually does not need 
credit but is tempted to let “this one” go on account since credit 
has been offered voluntarily. Notwithstanding the fact that both 
the risk and the accomodation have been reduced to a minimum 
there still remains a strong sense of obligation. The seller, without 
having deserved it in the least, is placed in the position of having 
conferred a favor, while the buyer is in the very undesirable atti- 
tude of appearing to be the recipient of the foreigner’s bounty. 
This gives the seller an advantage that he is certain to avail himself 
of on occasion, and deprives the buyer to a considerable degree of 
his liberty of action. The agents of the credit house will not fail 
to remind him most unpleasantly about the “favor” shown him in 
the past, and he will probably feel constrained to purchase again of 
the same house even though convinced that his rivals who buy for 
cash are getting better or cheaper goods. Obviously this is paying 
again for his credit, and in a most costly and disagreeable way. 

Another contingency that importers who buy on credit must 
guard against with especial vigilance is the danger from sudden 
business depressions at home. In a great many countries, in most 
colonies and new countries particularly, the fluctuations between 
extreme prosperity and extreme business depression are exceedingly 


rapid and violent. No class of business men feels this so severely 
as that engaged in foreign trade in such countries, since a sudden 
depression frequently leaves them utterly unable to collect the sums 
due them from their local customers, or to dispose of the remainder 
of their stocks until a successful crop or some other fortuitous cir- 
cumstance turns the tide of fortune the other way and prosperity 
returns as abruptly as it had departed. At the worst the cash buyer 
finds himself obliged to limit his immediate purchages and to take 
every reasonable precaution with a view to the prompt collection of 
his accounts and a speedy renewal of his stocks when the good times 
return. But the credit buyer runs a very serious risk either of 
being forced to the wall altogether or of being reduced to the abso- 
lute necessity of purchasing on credit for the future. 

If an extension of credit is really necessary or desirable the 
buyer will do far better to obtain it at home where he is known, and 
where his reputation and the value of his collateral will secure for 
him a lower rate than they possibly can in a foreign land. In 
this way he at once avoids the entanglements and risks that we have 
just mentioned and at the same time secures the benefit of cash 
prices. It is sometimes possible for buyers to take advantage of 
what is known as the del credére system—some local exporter or 
importing commission house, having a credit in the country where he 
wishes to order his goods, or well known there, guaranteeing his 
payment in consideration of a moderate commission. In this 
way they obtain immediate shipment of their goods, the seller 
being amply secured by the balance to the credit of the house 
guaranteeing the account. The transaction thus becomes essentially 
a domestic one in both countries. In addition to its other advan- 
tages the del credére system occasionally enables the buyer to 
escape the loss arising from an unfavorable rate of exchange since 
he makes no remittance to the seller direct. 

It is a good rule, that of the humorist, “ Don’t run into debt 
if you can find anything else to run into.” In all trade, domestic 
or foreign, those who pay as they go have every advantage over 
their less fortunate or less prudent rivals. None the less credit will 
always be asked and given, and undoubtedly the trade of the world 
would go on far less smoothly if credit ceased to be a well recog- 
nized factor in trade. But we repeat that foreign credits should be 
avoided as far as possible, and above all any entangling credits with 
the foreign seller or manufacturer. Those trading houses that 
have made the giving of credit a part of their regular policy are 
shrewd, no doubt, in doing so, but the buyer will do well to com- 
pare their goods and prices with those of the houses that sell for 
cash only and then carefully estimate the cost, to him, of the credit 
so voluntarily offered. Those manufacturers whose sole business is 
making as well, and selling as cheaply as possible, are naturally 
suspicious of the buyers who ask for credit abroad when, if their 
intentions are honest and their collateral is good, they can obtain it 
much more cheaply at home. 


VW understand that on June 30th, the appointment of the 

Director pro tem. of the Bureau of American Republics will 
expire, and that it will then be the duty of the Executive Committee 
of the Bureau to appoint a permanent Director. No doubt the real 
choice will be left, as heretofore, to the Government of the United 
States, and everything will depend upon the decision of the Ad- 
ministration, not only as to the fitness of the various candidates for 
the position, but regarding the present policy of the Bureau and 
the advisability of continuing that policy or, perhaps, of abolishing 
the Bureau altogether. Tue Amertoan Exporter, while opposed 
to the present methods of the Bureau, would be glad to see it 
placed upon a satisfactory business basis and enabled to perform, 
without prejudice to any of the citizens of this country, such ser- 
vices as it properly may in behalf of American export trade. 
Among the many candidates for the permanent appointment as 
Director, we note the name of CuHars E. Looxe of this city. 
Mr. Looxe is an able man, is widely known to American manufac- 
turers and exporters, and we should be glad to see him secure the 
position if we could be assured that he would modify the policy of 
the Bureau in the manner above suggested. 
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“PELTON WATER WHEEL| STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. 


P AKRON, OHIO, - U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PORTA BIUE 


DRILLING MACHINES. 


For Drilling for OIL, GAS, WATER and 
MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 
Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250 to 


2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools. 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


7,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


ours is all the time it took the 


1achine worked nine weeks and 
. Very truly yours, FRANK CHAPMAN 


Made a well for Ira Their, Morris 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 

NOR COG GEARING 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


Shelbyville, Ind., U.S. A., June 15, 795 


DAR Sirs—The No, 0 Star Machine I bought of you has 


All Spanish=American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


He Succeeds Where Others Failed. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


Drills with cable and solid tools. 


Also Manufacturers of Drilling and 
Fishing Tools 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 
THE PELTON WATER WHEEL C0 nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 
5 City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 


143 Liberty Street, 121-123 Main Street, With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes. 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. San Francisco, Cal ,U. S. A. Cable Address: ‘‘STARDRILL.” 
Use ‘‘A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” or ** Universal Code of Lieber.” 


Flour and Corn Milling | AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


MACHINERY, — WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Up-to-date System. 


LL Wh, 
li PAWS 


=, 1 34 


SIND Ling youatg 279n02.10g Jo sa7ligs pun 
$a2Z1s §Z ‘puny uo fiwvauryooyy Bur_una7g pun buyny fo spury nF 


‘Gl Illustrated Catalogue sent on application, 
ar No. 4248 Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 
y Sc ile In writing for Catalogue please state special line 


for which Catalogue is desired. 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 


Oe 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Fiour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses, 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, ‘ 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. No. 069. No. 4622. No. 10,003. 
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— Union Carving Machine. 


q We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufact urers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ [Manufacturers. 


: : : 
a | IM Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


om 


possessing weight, strength, durability and 


pa 


adaptability to the work required never be- 


fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


\ See IN a ‘ ~ : This Scroll is photographed from a CARV- 
x Carvings. ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 Las. MACHINES. 


1 i i CARVING 
Union Carving Machine. J AIO) Sait 
fostan hour complete, including pending aed scroll sawing. CA RV. CO M PA N ¥2 


INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in = = 
thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in Indianapolis, Indiana, ti S. A. 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools” and is a Metal Worker’s Tool 
in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, Engineers, 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It SS 

Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 
quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods | The second Catalogue is called “Wood Workers’ Tools,” and contains 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. | everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 

Moderate Prices. When quality of goods is considered, our prices | gaw Mill. It is for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 
will be found to compare favorably with those of others. Wood Working Tools and Machinery. 


Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- 


(GaS-ASrreuncer €@- | ton or Philadelphia. 
DETROIT-MICH- 


"| Address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., oerpoit mich 


Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 
cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). 


Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


Power Machinery 


SCROLL SAWS CIRCULAR SAWS LATHES MORTISERS, 
TENONERS GRINDING MACHINES DRILLING MACHINES, ETC 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders forexport. Illustrated catalogues 
and price lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO,, tities 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


e Wood-working Machinery (°F, 


We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 
our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 
furnished. 


J. A. FAY & CO. 


251-271 W. Front Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


a = = SS eee 
No. 34 Sash and Door Tenoner. No. 1 Band Saw. Eight-inch Four Sided Molder. No. 114 Double Cylinder Planer and Matcher. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


AMERICAN EBXPORTS OF MACHINERY IN 1897. 


ROM the official summary of exports from this country for the month of 
December, 1897, which has recently been issued, it appears that the total 
exports of machinery during the last year amounted to $30,171,150. This stands 
in contrast with $25,769,790 for the year 1896, and shows an increase of 17 
per cent. 

This large expansion in value is the more significant because 1896 was itself 
a year of such phenomenal foreign trade that a shrinkage following it seemed 
not unlikely. In the line of machine tools there were reasons for believing that 
a maximum had been reached in 1896, or the first part of 1897, and that the 
progress of the latter year would show a decline. It appeared to be a question 
of a short time only how soon Europe would be near its saturation point and 
orders become less frequent. In fact, the Spring of 1896 showed some indica- 
tions that such was the case. From the present viewpoint, however, it appears 
that the American foreign trade in machine tools has held its own well in 1897, 
and not improbably has amounted to more in the last year than ever before 
But this question can never with certainty be determined, because our Govern- 
ment has only lately recognized the great importance of metal-working ma- 
chinery as a factor of commerce, and did not, therefore, begin their separate 
classification until the first of the present fiscal year, which commenced with 
July, 1897. 

The exports of metal-working machinery for the half-year from July to 
December, 1897, inclusive, were $2,040,888. At the same rate the amount for 
the year would be about $4,000,000. This is a large sum, but the total for all 
kinds of machinery is so much larger that we cannot draw from it any reliable 
deductions as to the increase or decrease in this particular line. The entire list 
of machinery exported includes: Electrical, metal-working, printing presses, 
typewriters, pumps, shoe machinery, sewing machines, fire, stationary and 
locomotive engines and ‘‘all other,” the ‘‘all other” comprising more than half 
the total. Some of these have been separately listed during the entire year, and 
longer. Among them stationary engines show a noteworthy increase from 
$265,882 in 1896 to $359,698 in 1897. This may be due in part to the large 
orders for foreign electric railway engines taken by a Western concern in this 
country, and we imagine that the valuation contracted for was greater than 
that actually shipped by the end of the year, so that there is enough left over 
to give the figures of 1898 a good start. The value of locomotives exported in 
1897 was $3,055,842, against $2,980,278 in 1896, which is not much of an increase, 
but very satisfactory, if it be remembered how good a year for locomotive 
exports 1896 was. The number of locomotives, by actual count, increased more 
than did the value, being 348 in 1897 against 812 in 1896. Therefore the average 
export price of a locomotive in 1897 was $8,781, while in 1896 it was $9,552. 
This cheapening may be due to the engines shipped last year having been 
smaller or of an inferior grade, or it may be because competition in the export 
field has been growing more keen. 

In an article upon British exports for 1897, published in the American Ma- 
chinist, February 3d, locomotive shipments from that country were shown to 
have been $5,062,935 (assuming the value of a pound to be $5) in 1897, against 
$5,389,115 in 1896. Although with them, as with us, the statements for the two 
years compared show but a trifling difference, that little is for them a decrease, 
while for us it is an increase. 

The total British exports of machinery advanced to $24,627,395 in 1897 from 
$21,572,435 in 1896. This was an increase of 14 per cent. against ours of 17 per 
cent. They have done remarkably well considering their engineers’ strike, but 
fortunately our iacrease is more rapid than theirs. It will be noticed also 
that our total is several millions ahead of theirs in actual amount, although 
this comparison may be misleading because the term ‘“ machinery” is a 
flexible one, and it is not certain that the English statisticians include under it 
all that ours do. 


What [Machinery Does.—If a clever mechanic, with no tools or materials 
but those which were available fifty years ago, were to-day to make a bicycle 
he would spend six months on it, and the product would be so costly that 


practically no market could be found for it. But at the present time a good 


workman can turn out a hundred bicycles a year, and they are so cheap in con- 
sequence that everybody can and does purchase them.—Hiram 8S. Maxim in 


Engineering. 


Foreign Opinions of American Trade Methods. 


i LONDON correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger has a good deal to say 
of the business methods of American houses exporting to the colonies. ‘‘A 
short while ago a canvass was made by British agents as to the rise of American 
trade in Sydney and Melbourne. There seemed to be a concensus of opinion 
among the business men of those cities that American goods are gaining ground, 
especially in axes, saws, shovels, files and in fencing wire and ammunition. 
They are gaining ground because their wares are well packed and because of 
superior quality and finish. American barbed wire is quoted there much 
cheaper than the English wire, while cartridges from the United States are pre- 
ferred because they are cheaper and are put up in better style. In bolts and 
nuts all small sizes made up to three eighths inch can be had cheaper from 
America than from England. The taste for goodsin Sydney, N. 8. W., has, it 
is said, become quite ‘‘ Yankeefied,” and English importers have not catered for 
the market in a proper way. One leading merchant of New Castle, N.S. W., 
says that all American tools and shelf goods are up to date and, in many cases, 
better and lighter than the English goods. 
“JT might say a good deal on the subject of American packing, but space 
Of course, it is possible to get an article badly 
Not very long 


does not permit on this occasion. 
packed from an American house, but it is quite the exception. 
ago the Consular Department at Washington received replies from all parts of 
the world on this very subject, and the gist of nearly all of them was that 
American packing was impossible to beat. The answers from Australasia were 
emphatic on this point. Indeed, your exporters have reduced packing to a 
fine art. Neat boxes containing the various articles, the use of wooden strips to 
keep the goods in place, and strong cases are employed to prevent any damage 
being done in transit. There arero clumsy paper parcels, moldy straw and 
broken goods to irritate the importer. 

‘“« Another advantage which American firms give isin supplying invoices in 
triplicate for shipping purposes, and, beyond all matters of office routine, the 
American has an immensely superior catalogue, all of them being well printed 
and illustrated, strongly bound and of a convenient size. If it is desired, the 
American exporter will print the importer’s name on every sheet, and also give 
the importer’s selling prices instead of his own, so that the catalogue can be 
widely distributed. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to get better cata- 
logues of agricultural implements than those published by American makers. 
For instance, every separate part of a reaper or binder is illustrated and num- 
bered, a code word is attached, and the importer’s selling price inserted, so that 
in the event of a breakdown at harvesting the duplicate part can be quickly 
obtained by telegraphing a single code word, and the amount can be remitted 
by the same means. 

‘“‘ American exporters of agricultural implements are often willirg to send 
an expert to travel through the colony, giving exhibitions to farmers, without 
any charge whatever to the importer, who, of course is largely benefited. 

‘‘Tt is, I believe, very rare indeed for an American house to refuse to pay 
a reasonable claim for breakage or to satisfy any other cause for complaint. 
Such an attitude does not pay, and our English firms will find this out when too 
I may quote one instance, typical of the way such matters are dealt with 
by American firms. An Australian farmer once wrote to an importer saying 
that a moldboard of a plow had broken. The American firm replied, say- 
ing it was the first case which had come to their knowledge of a board having 
broken through fair wear and tear, expressed regret for the occurence and sent 
the farmer three new moldboards. The American houses say it does not pay 
to quibble with customers over such things, and they are no doubt right ” 


late. 


The First Typewriter. 


dae New York Sun reports that the inventor of the first typewriter is still 
living. It is not surprising to learn that he was a Connecticut Yankee. 
The first instrument was a home-made affair, and the inventor, according to this 
account, never reaped the reward of his great idea. This first typewriter was 
perfected about thirty years ago and received little encouragement from the 
scientists of those days. The machine did its work well, although in a slow 
way as compared with improved modern machines. The typewriter was first 
set up in a small melodeon case in New London. The type was worked with 
a keyboard. The machine was taken to various States and exhibited, when 
inventors, seeing the idea, set themselves to work, and the result was the 


modern typewriting machine in all its multitudinous variations. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF LUMBERING. 


| Bewe  s at the log cutting the felling that was formerly done with the 

axe is now performed with the cross-cut saw, and from 1 to 2 feet of 
timber saved at the stump, and in valuable timber, such as walnut, there is 
scarcely anything left to call a stump, the cut being made close down to the 
ground, and the time formerly consumed in cutting off is saved. Improved 
methods of loading, hauling and driving the logs to the mill have been intro- 
duced and the expense reduced to such a figure that coarser logs that were 
formerly left in the woods ean now be used ata profit. Atthe present time 
the logs are put to the mill at about one half the cost per thousand of that 
The 8 feet timber wheels or ‘‘carry logs” are rarely seen 
Their piace is taken 


of the earlier times. 
and would be a curiosity to the younger class of loggers. 
by trucks, broad tread log wagons, tramways, logging railroads, canals and 
various other better means of moving the logs. 

But even greater improvements have been made in the saw mills. The old 
sash mil] and the usual way it was run was a most wasteful method of making 
lumber. The sawyer thinking he must square the log in slabbing before com- 
mencing to make lumber failed to see that he was throwing away the best part 
of the log. The blade of the sash saw was thick and the spread wide, and 
nearly one-fourth of what was left of the log after slabbing went out into saw- 
dust, in fact the engineer would sometimes send up word to ‘‘spread that saw 
out,” as he was not getting enough dust to keep up steam, he having no idea 
of using any of the slabs for fuel, so they were thrown into the stream to get 
them out of the way. 

The gang mill was the outgrowth of the sash mill, and while the sash saw 
has gone out of use the gang has been greatly improved and is still the most 
economical way of cutting lumber from some classes of timber. Saws as thin 
as fourteen gauge are successfully used in them. The ‘‘mulay” mill took the 
place of the sash to some extent and was an improvement towards economy, as 
the saw was thinner and with faster stroke and the help of the side edger made 
About this time the 
circular mill was coming more and more into use, but not, it must be said, in the 


more and better lumber from the same amount of logs. 
interest of economy. It served only to increase the quantity per day, as the 
saws were still thicker than the sash saws and the miss-cuts more frequent and 
were responsible for the greater part of the waste in timber in this country. 
There were, however, some improvements made in rotary mills from time to 
time. Great skill was acquired in their management, and the sawmakers, some 
of whom were practical mill men, discovered that the saw required to be 
‘“opened up ” or tensioned to compensate for the centrifugal force in order to 
be stiff when in motion instead of when standing still, as was formerly the prac- 
With this increased skill on the part of the mill man and sawmakers came 
thin saws, and eleven and twelve gauge blades became quite common in the 


tice. 


hardwood districts in the early seventies, and as thin as thirteen and fourteen 
gauge at the rim were used with large collars for cutting valuable timber. 
These thin saws were usually from two or three gauges thicker at the eye. 
In the meantime a market 
had grown up for laths, shingles, chair stock, balusters and various kinds of 
small dimension stock made from the slabs, edgings, broken logs and other 
offal. 

It remained for the band saw to bring the saw kerf down to a minimum. 
The band mill is not a new invention comparatively speaking, as inventors have 
been developing it since 1844, when Newberry in England first conceived the 
idea of a band of steel with teeth on one edge made endless and running over 
puileys (or saw wheels as we call them now) for the purpose of wood cutting. 
It is hardly probable that he ever thought of cutting lumber from the log with 
a band saw, but it was used a long time for cutting out irregular forms, such 
as plow beams, wheel fellows and the outside lines of scroll work, before it was 
tried as a lumber saw. The credit of first successfully sawing lumber with the 
band saw is given to the Hoffmans, of Ft. Wayne, Ind, although Miner, of 
Indianapolis, with a mill of his own design (which he afterwards exhibited at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia), and some others with the London, 
Berry and Orton mills were close after the Hoffmans as successful band mill 
men. About the time the thin circular-saw craze was on, the band saw,in the 
hands of these men and others who had acquired the skill necessary to run 
them, was coming gradually into use in the hardwood sections, and the saw- 
mill machinery men began to build and improve mills for their use, and at 
present some of these machinery builders are making a specialty of them with 
an almost endless variety of improvements in wheels, columns, straining 
devices, guides, etc., gradually coming up from 6 feet wheels and 4-inch saws 
to 9-feet wheels and 12-inch saws, and even larger mills for the Pacific Coast’s 
mammoth timber. 


They made quite a reduction in the sawdust waste. 


The white pine men rather hesitated to take hold of them as they were too 
slow to produce the quantity desired, but this objection was overcome by the 
thicker and wider blades, and at present the band asks no odds of the rotary for 
speed and is far ahead in quality and economy of product. The band resaw is 
fast coming into use in the saw mills, and put behind the main band mill to 
resaw the planks from it into thinner lumber is an efficient means of reducing 
the sawdust waste and increasing the output of the mill, as very thin saws can 
be used. I think to Mr. Egan, now of the Fay-Egan Company, is due the 
honor of first introducing the band resaw into the saw mill, although other 
firms were quick to see its merits, and with improvements in saws, wheels, 
rolls, guides, etc., are making a great success of it. The slab resaw is also 
another waste saver that is being put into first class mills and reclaims quite a 
lot of lumber suitable for slack barrels, headings, packing | oxes, picture back 
ing and all places where short, thin lumber is used, and it is claimed that 
greater value can be obtained from the slabs by this means than to put them 
into laths, etc. Until a comparatively short time ago the planing mill was an 
entirely separate business from the saw mill, and used the best grades of 
lumber only, but it is the practice now to run planing mill and packing box 
machinery in connection with the saw mill, and work up all the low grades of 
lumber even down to the mill culls, and thus a large quantity of material that 
once went to the burner is now worked into salable stuff of enough value to 
bear shipment to the markets, as a good demand for the upper grades of lumber 
ig nearly always maintained, and by this means the whole product of the mill 
is made available. 
pulp industry that utilizes immense quantities of wood that would otherwise 
be fit only for fire wood. Some factories in reach of the white-pine mills use 
many car loads of the end trimmings of the saw mill and produce the paper on 


Space will only admit of the mere mention of the wood- 


which our newspapers, books, etc., are printed, so that the lumberman and the 
editor are not so far removed as might be inferred at first glance.—The Trades- 


man. 


American Promptness in Filling British Orders. 


NE of our most enterprising manufacturers informs me that he has tried 
various local firms, by which he means Sheffield and some thirty miles 
around, for certain kinds of malleable castings, but that he can neither get the 
quality he wants nor the quantity he needs, while within a few days he can 
have both from the United States. Going into his works the other day his staff 
showed me several of the English made goods side by side with those of the 
United States, and although Englishmen themselves, with an Englishman’s 
prepossession in favor of English goods, they frankly confessed their preference 
for the foreign production. In his establishment I saw piles of American- 
made files, aline in which Sheffield had been believed to be unapproachable. 
These were rather lighter than the home make, but there is no mistaking the 
quality of the work upon them, and in several sorts they could not be produced, 
I was informed, on this side. The same manufacturer told me that recently he 
cabled out an order for a considerable quantity of material which was wanted 
inahurry. He gota reply saying that it would all be shipped by the next 
home coming White Star steamer. In other words, within nine days of his 
cable from Sheffield the goods he was in want of would be in Liverpool. He 
further cabled for sixty electric specialties required for certain railways in this 
country. These were promised in fourteen days. ‘I should like to know,” 
he says, ‘‘ where in this country I could get such smart attention.” ‘‘Remem- 
ber,” he adds, ‘‘ these electric goods thus hurriedly cabled for are not in stock ; 
all have to be made.” Jam afraid that a good deal of trade which ought to be 
done in England is lost from such causes as this.—Sheffield Letter to The Hard- 


ware Trade Journal. 


Steel-Cars for Freight Trains.—Steel freight cars with a capacity of 
100,000 pounds and even more will eventually displace the old style of wooden 
cars carrying from 40,000 to 60,000 pounds. These cars are said to lessen mate- 
rially the dead weight hauled and in many other ways are more economical than 
the wooden cars. 

The Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake Erie road has contracted for 660 all steel 
cars of 100,000 pounds capacity, the Pittsburg and Lake Erie has ordered fifty 
similar cars, while another trunk line is said to be figuring on the construction 
of cars to carry 100,000 pounds. All these cars are specially intended for the 
coal and ore trades. The large packing houses in the West have been using 
extra large cars to transport their goods to the seaboard, and whole trains of 
these monster private freight cars are no unusual sight on the through trunk 
lines. It is thought that before long the railroads will turn their attention to 
building larger cars for grain and other commodities. 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 
| Z =O = 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 
NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 


60 or 100 horse power mill. 


~ LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY. 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. a 

CIRCULAR MILLS —AII sizes. 
kind of timber 

BAND RE-SAWS—For Saw Mills. 
quantity of daily output. 

STEAM-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 

PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 


BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 
hours 

AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW —2 men with this machine 
cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- 
ering cut wood to conveyor. 
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CROWN METER 
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METERS 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“a We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 


Over 189,000 in Service. [Mancrr, 1898] 
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THE MOST MODERN. 


Suitable for handling any size and 


Increase largely quality and 


WET GRINDERS. 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
WOOD CHIPPERS, 


a 
aay CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
fo honey TORS and CONVEYERS. 


Established 1844, 


New Works, 1896. 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 
spond with and purchase from us. 


No. 5 Log Carriage. 


No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. 


Long experience in the export trade in- 
Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


WATEROUS, "iis 


Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. 


sures satisfaction. 


‘“ LIEBER” and “A. B. C.’’ Codes 
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EXPORT NEWS IN THE CONSULAR REPORTS. 


UNITED STATES MANUFACTURES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
NDER date of Sydney, October 23, 1897, Consul Bell reports: The general 
outlook of business is more favorable; the seasons are better, the crops 


good, the tendency of general business is improving, and American dealers are 
surely enjoying a fair share of the increased prosperity. Without being able 
to furnish figures, I can congratulate our manufacturers on our increased trade 
in boots and shoes, hardware, paper, and in various light machinery and house- 
hold utilities. Our manufacturers have secured the contracts for the machinery 
for the new street railways of Sydney, and have stipulated to furnish 2,000 
tons of steel rails for the new railway lines. I regard this latter as an important 
matter. 

People in Australia admire the lightness and finish of American goods, and 
I feel confident we should have a considerable trade in cotton goods. In drills 
and ducking, in standard sheetings, in towellings and common prints, we should 
certainly secure a good share of the Australian trade. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING MACHINERY IN SCOTLAND. 

It is said that the shoe factories to be established in Scotland by a large 
corporation will be equipped throughout with American machinery of the latest 
Commenting on this announcement, the Scotsman (newspaper), of 
The 
In the invention and production of 


description. 
Edinburgh, says: 
answer must be, ‘ Because it is the best.’ 


“‘Some one may ask, ‘Why American machinery? 
machinery for the rapid manufacture of boots and shoes America undoubtedly 
stands unrivalled.” One important advantage claimed by the capitalists pro- 
moting these shoe factories is the cheapness of labor here as compared with the 
rate of wages in this industry in the United States.—From report of Rufus 


Fleming, U. 8S. Consul at Hdinburgh, January 4, 1898. 
NEW LINE OF STEAMERS FROM DENMARK. 

A new line of steamers between Copenhagen, New York and Baltimore has 
been started here, and the first steamer of the line, the Venus, leaves Copen- 
hagen to-day for New York direct, 
“Danish Star Line.” 
to the Hamburg Siidamerikanische Steamship Company, in Hamburg, and has 
She is now under the Danish flag. 
It is not yet decided how many steamers the new company will put on the line. 


The name of the steamship line is the 
The Venus was formerly the steamship Santos, belonging 


been plying between Hamburg and Brazil. 


—From report of Jules Blom, U. S. Deputy Consul at Copenhagen, January 1, 


1898. 
NEW ORLEANS-BLUEFIELDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


I have the honor to report that I am in receipt of a dispatch from Mr. M. J. 
Clancy, United States Consular Agent at Bluefields, Nicarauga, stating that a 
steamship company styled the ‘‘ Bluefields Steamship Company, Limited,” was 
recently organized in the State of Louisiana, with a capital stock of $150,000. 
There will be four steamships employed between New Orleans and Bluefields— 
the Hiram, Suidal, Sunniva and Alabama. 

The Alabama is a new vessel, and will make her first trip from Bluefields 
She will be the fastest ship in the service and is 
expected to run from Bluefields to New Orleans, 1,210 miles, in less than four 


to New Orleans in February. 
days. Her freight capacity and passenger accommodations will be superior 
to those of any other vessel on this route —Hrom report of William B. Sorsby, 
U. 8. Consul at San Juan del Norte, January 17, 1898. 


DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE TO INDIA. 

A line of steamships has been established between New York and India, to 
touch at Bombay and Calcutta, of which Norton & Sons, of New York, are the 
agents. This will give our manufacturers and agents direct communication 
with India without transshipment, of which they should take advantage. If 
they will make the proper efforts, millions of dollars of additional trade with 
this country will be the result. I would suggest that, through the department, 
the attention of the manufacturers be called to this line, especially that of the 
manufacturers of railway supplies, locomotives, mill machinery, agricultural 
implements, bicycles, cotton piece goods, etc.—From report of R. F. Patterson, 
U. 8. Consul-General at Calcutta, January 5, 1898. 

PROHIBITION OF AMERICAN FRUIT IN GERMANY. 

A cablegram from the United States Embassy at Berlin, under date of 
February 1, 1898, informed the Department of State that a decree had been 
issued prohibiting the importation of American fruit. The department cabled 
an inquiry as to whether this decree applied to the United States alone; and 
also an instruction to the Ambassador to protest against the decree, and urge the 
injustice of its application to the large quantity of fruit in transit. Under date 
of February 4, 1898, Ambassador White replied that he had made earnest repre- 
sentations at the German Foreign Office, with the result that the original order 
had been modified ; all dried fruit had been released, all fresh fruit in stock 


was to be allowed to be sold, and the speedy release of the fresh fruit was 
promised. The original order, says the Ambassador, was sent by the Minister 
of Finance to the customs authorities, who acted with excess of zeal. 

A decree has since been passed by the Imperial Council, adds Mr. White, 
prohibiting all fruit infected with scale insects ; all living trees, plants, fruit 
waste, skins, etc., such as are exported for making jelly and the like; also 
The 
The Foreign Office, continues Mr. 
White, insists on the good faith of the new regulations, and says they are 


packing materials commonly used in packing trees, plants and fruits. 
insect referred to is the San José scale. 


prompted entirely by a desire to keep out the pest and are not intended to 
exclude competition. 

A cablegram received at the department on February 11, 1898, from 
Ambassador White, of Berlin, says that the Consul at Hamburg reports that of 
2,700 packages of fruit arriving by the steamship Patria, 81 cases of California 
Pearmains and Sonama apples were stopped,all others being admitted freely. Of 
1,400 packages received by the steamship Pennsylvania, and 2,600 by the Lahn, 
from Bremen, up to the 10th instant, only two small lots of California Pearmains 
and Sonoma apples have been stopped, although the examination of these 4,000 
packages has not yet been finished. No charges have as yet been made for 
the examination. Only one more steamer, carrying about 900 packages, is due 
before the close of the season. 

AMERICAN DRIED FRUITS IN GERMANY. 

I beg to call the attention of the department to the inclosed notice in the 
Stuttgart Mewes Tagblatt of December 25, 1897, a translation of which I 
transmit herewith, relating to the prohibition of the sale and the seizure and 
confiscation of American dried fruits on the alleged ground that such fruit 
contains metallic zinc in such quantities as to render the same unfit and 
unhealthful for human food. I have not interviewed the city chemist, who is 
said to have made the tests, and I have as yet had no tests made. I have heard 
of no deaths or illness occasioned by the eating of such fruit, and it will be 
observed that the notice contains no statement that there has been complaint on 
that ground or, in fact, any other ground, Epwarp H. Ozmun, 


STUTTGART, January 11, 1898. Consul. 


NOTICE REGARDING THE SALE OF DRIED FRUIT (STEAM DRIED APPLE SLICES.) 
{ Translation. | 

Referring to the public warning regarding the sale of dried fruit contain- 
ing zinc, published April 17th last, notice is hereby again given to those dealing 
in the above-mentioned article that repeated examinations of dried apple slices 
especially of American origin, by the chemical bureau. of this city, have estab- 
lished the fact that samples taken from various retail stores of this city con- 
tained, almost without any exception, an addition of metallic zinc in quantities 
of 0.38 grams to the kilogram (2.2046 pounds). Among forty-one samples 
examined there were 12-=29 per cent. containing zinc. The zinc contents 
appear to come from the fruit slices being dried on zinc wire netting. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the first city physician and other medical authorities, as 
well as the laws for articles of nourishment, any such articles containing zine 
are to be condemned as detrimental to health. In consequence hereof all 
dealers in dried fruits are hereby warned that proceedings for punishment and 
confiscation will be instituted if further investigations of dried fruits should 
show contents of zinc. WURSTER, 

StruTTeart, December 21, 1897. Chief of Police. 


Tin-Plate Statistics. 


Kj ee production of black plates amounted to 486,488,085 pounds, of which 

377,588,412 pounds was lighter than 63 pounds to 100 square feet. The 
total production for the previous year was 834,014,798, so that the increase is 
more than 30 per cent. 

Of the fifty firms reported as producing tin and terne plates, one only used 
foreign-made plates during a portion of one quarter, the amount being 57,208 
pounds, out of a total production by the firm for that quarter of 213,687 
pounds. Among the fifty-three firms reported during 1896, fifty used wholly 
American-rolled sheets and three used both American and foreign, with an ag- 
gregate output of 15,503,154 pounds. 

Of this amount 4,226,523 pounds, or about 27 per cent., was made from 
foreign-rolled sheets. 

The quantity of tin plates and terne plates imported into the United States 
in the last fiscal year amounted to 244,407,601. 

In the same period the tin plate imported and manufactured for export 
amounted to 139,246,130 pounds. From the foregoing figures it is shown that 
the net imports were 105,161,471, the total domestic production was 446, 982, 063, 
the approximate domestic consumption was 552,143,534, and the average 
capacity of mills on June 30, 1897, was 600,000,000 pounds.—New York Sun. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND 
“Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


‘6 Marine Iron’’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEM. 
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METALS PERFORATED AS REQUIRED FOR 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Milling and Mining Machinery, 


FOR USE IN 


Stone, Coal and Ore Screens, 


Reduction and Concentrating Works, Stamp Battery Screens, 
Woolen, Cotton, Paper and Pulp Mills, Brick and Tile Works, Filters, 


Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oil 


Mills, 


Sugar and Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, Filter Presses, 


Spark Arresters, Gas and Water 


Works, 


Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, 
Coffee Machinery, etc., etc. 


STANDARD SIZES PERFORATED TIN AND BRASS ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Main Office and Works: No.218 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR CO 


100 and 102 Hudson St., 


JERSEY CivTyw, 


IN. J., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic Kalsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Colors, 


U. Ss. A,, 


Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


Copper Best Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT FERRY Co., L’d 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,’91 


To C. A. WOOSLEY PAINT 
AND COLOR Co. 
Jersey City, N. Ja U.S. A. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea 
sure in recommending W oolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. I have used 
it on my Company’s steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com 

a 


Factory and Office, GLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. | P2735,t0am ers vara Taiea 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 
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SCHOOL DESK 


THEATRE AND @& 


Sizes for pupils from 5 to 20 years 
of age. Price $2 per desk upwards: 


HALL... CHURC 
SEATING FURNITURE 
# 100 Styles at $1.00 OF 
@ each and upwards. ALL KINDS 


Seating at 50c. per 


Goods in every civilized country lin Fa5¢ J 
inear foot upwards. 


of the Globe. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND) IN THE WORLD. 
OUR FURNITURE HAS MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


a—— School Furniture Co, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GRAND RAPIDS E 
“IRONWOOD GRAND RAPIDS.” U.S.A, cht 


puna” and ‘Tainui” are now 

coated with Woolsey’s Copper 

Paint over Metal Sheeting. 
Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISON, Manager. 


“ KALSOMINE.” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 
are selling large quanti- 
ties in the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 
sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 
best Kalsomine in the 
market. 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


CHARLOTTE, MIcH., 
March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 

Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a es strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 
May & BARNEY. 


Lansing Wheelbarrow Co, 


Replace wheels on your 
noiseless ones. 


Hand Carts. 


Rubber -Tired Wheels. 


trucks with these 


Write for 100-page catalogue of HAND CARTS 
TRUCKS and WHEELBARROWS. 


LANSING, MICH. 
& Orisinal BLACK HAWK NEVER 
- ree CORN SHELLERS. biack 


Feature. 


Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 
| Beware of Imitations, 


and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Trade with Denmark. 


0? the Scandinavian nations Denmark has taken the most prominent and 

useful part in promoting better trade relations with us. The ministry of 
foreign affairs of that country has invited American exports by following a 
systematic and sagacious course conducive to our best interests. Through the 
medium of their Consular Service in this country their desire to encourage our 
exports to their country is laid before us and every means of assistance and co- 
dperation are extended to us at the same time. Denmark is not a manufactur- 
ing country in any sense of the word, consequently she can well afford to draw 
the attention of manufacturers to the demands of her people, and in so doing a 
partiality is shown the Americans, not only because of the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries, but also because, our Danish friends say, 
the Americans produce the best goods. 

Not only does Denmark propose having our goods brought into consump- 
tion by her own people, but she desires to handle the great volume of traffic 
which is to go beyond, on the Baltic. Copenhagen, the natural distributing 
point for all this trade, has at a great cost been supplied with every necessary 
means for the expedition of commerce at a minimum expense. 

As a further evidence of Denmark’s good faith in desiring to trade with us, 
several Danish steamship companies have established regular services between 
America and Denmark, and as these ships are necessarily compelled to come to 
this country practically in ballast we cannot but recognize the fact that they 
are not only asking us to open up business with them, but they are actually 
sending their ships to our shores that we may have direct and efficient means of 
transportation. 

Less than three years ago the United Steamship Company, of Copenhagen, 
inaugurated a new service between New Orleans and Copenhagen. ‘This move 
partook largely of the nature of an experiment, but the wisdom of such action 
was soon demonstrated by a most rapid growth of American export out of New 
Orleans, and the business has increased to such an extent that three large 
steamers have recently been built and added to the service. 

In compliment to the Louisville Board of Trade, which has taken an active 
interest in the Baltic trade, the steamship company named one of their steamers 
Kentucky, and upon her arrival at New Orleans on her maiden trip last October 
This ex- 
change of courtesies will serve to show the friendly relations existing between 
Denmark and the South. 

The United Steamship Company is the largest steamship company in Den- 


the Board of Trade presented her with a handsome set of silk colors. 


mark. This company owns a fleet of 150 vessels and these sail to all parts of 
the world. Recently this company, in connection with the United States 
Shipping Company, of New York, established a new service between Newport 
News and Copenhagen, the first vessel sailing from Newport News December 
4th last. 

Danish steamers also sail from New York, Galveston and other ports, thus 
giving the American exporter every facility in the way of transportation that 
could be desired. A most important feature of this transportation service is 
that a through rate of freight will be named by the railroads from any shipping 
point on its lines to Copenhagen or any Baltic port.—The Tradesman. 


Two Reasons for the Success of American Locomotives 
Abroad. 


GREAT reason for the favor shown the American machine over European 

builds arises from the plan of structure. An expert says that the essen. 
tial difference between the American and English locomotive is in the frame or 
base upon which the whole structure rests. Each has been developed by the 
In England and on the continent the 


roadbeds of the railways are magnificent structures, very costly, but highly 


conditions which brought it into being. 


finished. The engines used on them are built on a plate frame, which gives 
great rigidity and endurance, and on well-constructed railroads such frames are 
very satisfactory, but on the badly ballasted and often ill-finished roadbeds 
which characterizes many American railways, especially in the South and West, 
the English engines would soon go to pieces. The American locomotives are 
built on bar frames, which, with equal strength, give greater flexibility. The 
weight of metal in the two frames is about the same, and the difference in power 
of resisting irregular strains makes the American engine superior in its own 
field. 

Thus it has come about that in the colonial possessions of England and 
Germany and in other new countries, and thosein which railroads are now being 


introduced, the American locomotive is superior, for the conditions in these 


countries are much the same as those under which the American engine devel- 
oped and which still prevail in many parts of the United States. 

Another advantage our works have is in superior celerity in construction. In 
England or on the continent of Europe the works require nine to twelve months 
to turn out a finished machine. American shops seldom want more than two 
months, and they have built engines, and good ones, too, on rush orders, in a 
single month from the day the order was booked. Not long ago a test case was 
On Saturday, 
June 22d, Robert H. Coleman ordered a narrow-gauge ‘‘ American” type pas- 


made to see in how short a time a locomotive could be built. 


senger locomotive and tender, which it was agreed should be ready for service 
on his railroad in Lebanon County, Pa., by the Fourth of July following. The 
boiler material was at once ordered and was received Tuesday, June 25th. The 
boiler was completed and taken to the erecting shop on Friday, June 28th, and 
on Monday, July 1st, the machinery, frames, wheels, etc., were attached and 
the locomotive was tried under steam in the works. The tender was completed 
the following day, Tuesday, July 2d, thus making the record of construction of 
a complete locomotive from the raw material of the art in eight working days, 
This superior promptitude has lately helped to get the American works orders 
for 400 locomotives for the great Russian Trans-Siberian line and its branches, 
None but American engines would stand that roadbed, and knowledge of this 
fact by the Russian government railway constructors has had its share in 
bringing the Russian patronage to this country. 


Aluminum. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most important use to which aluminum will be put 
will be for culinary and household utensils, being practically incorrodible 

It is free from every form of poison and will not taint food ; it is light to handle, 
and is a better conductor of heat than other metals. The recent announcement 
that contracts had been signod for the delivery in England of 1,000 tons of crude 
aluminum of American manufacture makes prominent the fact that this re 
markably useful metal is now being produced in this country in large and con. 
stantly increasing quantities. Ten years ago no pure aluminum was manufac: 
tured in the United States, and in Europe it was produced ata cost that rendered it 
valueless to the mechanical world. To-day it is the rival, and successful rival] 
In 1896 the United States alone produced 1,300,006 
In 188¢ 
the market price of the metal was $1 an ounce; to-day it is less than 50 cent: 
It is ob 
tained in the form of an oxide of bauxite, of which there are large deposits i 


of both copper and steel. 
pounds of the crude metal, a third of the total output of the world. 


apound. Aluminum is an exceedingly abundant element in nature. 


this country. 
In 1890 there were only about 150,000 pounds of aluminum mined in thé 


United States. Since that time the figures have been as follows: 


Pounds. 
1 Eo) een pmmo comer GROG 00 060.00 c000+ 188,000 
PSO oso eddies & o1.8: Shei eset sugialdiousiapstereteiereletel eral ROC eee 208,000 
198 sic, 0:s0 bo sree one Oo eae eee eee tee ee eee 812,000 
VSO... oiss,0:5s:a.a: slo cies 0°30 do yereiete sere) kere tel sere eee he eee aa 817,000 — 
TS9B: iz 5.6: «axe msevssereioiesolere enstereie)sloususie steven avert noite ere 900,000 
A BOG sss cS 6: Socios, boro ai 0h aa le loxeTore rauciui elt tated Spot 1,300,000 
1897 (Estimated) i .27. «scl cress ieee ee 4,000,000 


On account of its light weight, and yet at the same time substantial quali 
ties, aluminum has largely superseded brass and other metallic compounds, anc 
is sure to make itself felt with vigorous impress upon the world’s commerce. 


Steel Rails and Speed. 


NE of the great advantages that the steel rail has conferred upon the rail 

roads everywhere, says the New York Times, is an increased speed 0 
Laid on a well made and soli 
roadbed, the best steel rails enable powerful locomotives to draw heavy train 


trains, with a proportionate decrease of risk. 


safely at a rate of speed that would have been considered dangerous two 0 
Were it not for the steel rails laid all the way between Nev 
York and Chicago the New York Central would not now be sending its dail 
flyer from one place to the other in twenty-four hours and the Pennsylvani: 
railroad would not be experimenting with a twenty-hour train between th 


three decades ago. 


same points. 

With the demand for greater speed on the railroads there has come a grad 
ual increase in the size and weight of the rails. The first railroads in this coun 
try had rails that weighed 28 pounds to the lineal yard. Soon the weight 0 
the rails was increased to 35 pounds to the yard, then to 4114 pounds, next ti 
60 pounds, 75 pounds, 80 and 85 pounds, and 90 and 100 pounds. 
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American-Built Japanese Cruisers Launched. 


Vee ceremonies befitting the importance of the occasion there were 

launched in January at opposite extremes of the United States two sister 
warships for the Imperial Navy of Japan. One of these, the Kasagi, was 
launched from the shipyard of the William Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Engine 
Building Company, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Kasagi takes her name from a mountain in Japan, where, in the four- 
teenth century, the leader of the Hokucho, or Northern Court faction, was, 
with his followers, held at bay after a bloody war of sixty years or more, waged 
with the Nancho, or Southern Court. The followers of the Hokucho faction, 
though seemingly doomed to destruction, rallied, and after a fearful battle 
achieved a glorious victory. 

The Chitose (‘‘One Tbousand Years’’), the sister ship to the Kasagi, was 
launched from the shipyard of the Union Iron Works, at San Francisco, Cal. 
These two vessels, in general plan, are improvements upon the British-built 
Japanese cruiser Yoshino, which engaged in the recent war between Japan and 
China. 

A description of the Kasagi will suffice for both vessels. Her length is 
84716 ft.; breadth, 4834 ft.; depth, 30 ft.; mean draught, 17 ft 9 in.; witha 
displacement at that draught of 4,900 tons. 
as;a protected cruiser of the second class, and, like all vessels of her type, has no 


In the specifications she is classed 


defensive armor, relying on her coal bunkers, which run 108 ft. fore and aft of 
her amidship section, to protect her engines, which are entirely below the water 
line. Above these is a protective deck, having a maximum thickness of 4Vg in. 
on the slopes and 134 in. on the flat, giving ample protection to the vital parts 
of the ship. The motive power is supplied by two vertical, inverted, triple- 
expansion, four-cylinder engines, driving twin screws, and estimated to develop, 
under forced draught, a mean draught of 2214 knots per hour. The engines are 
of 17,000 horse-power, and the boiler-rooms contain twelve single-ended boilers 
14 ft. 2 in. in diameter and 9 ft. 9 in. in length. 

The batteries of the Kasagi are heavier than those on either the United 
States cruisers Minneapolis or Columbia, and it is alleged that the new cruiser, 
because of her superior protection, will have greater defensive and offensive 
power. There are no turrets on the Kasagi, but she will be quite well protected 
by guns. There are two 8 in. rifles at the sides, and her armament besides will 
consist of ten 4.7 in. quick-firing rifles mounted in broadside, a secondary bat- 
tery of twelve 12-pound quick-firing rifles, and six 214 in. Hotchkiss guns. 

The launching was attended with several novel features not heretofore seen 
in connection with similar affairs at Cramp’s. The decorations consisted of the 
intertwined red and white flags of the Mikado and the Stars and Stripes. 
Instead of breaking a bottle of champagne on the prow the christening ceremony 
consisted of the liberating of six gray pigeons. Ever since Japan had a navy 
the custom of liberating doves has been in vogue, and the release of these 
pigeons was to symbolize ‘‘the happy fruition of a great endeavor accomplished 
through the intercession of winged peace.” 


A Large Drop Hammer. 


A HARTFORD, Conn., firm has lately built for their own use what is said to 
be the largest drop hammer in the world. The principal business of this 
firm is the making of drop forgings, and of finished articles involving drop 
forging as a principal operation in their manufacture. The hammer, of course, 
embodies all the latest improvements that have been adopted by the makers, 
The point which is considered of the greatest importance in the design of 
the hammer is in the weight of the anvil in comparison to the weight of the 
drop. The ratio employed by the various builders has been constantly increas- 
ing. While 6 or 8 to 1 was the rule in the early history of the drop hammer, 
later practice has been from 10 upto 15to1. The ratio of this hammer is 20 to 1, 
the hammer, which is of specially forged wrought iron, weighing 8,000 pounds, 
and the anvil 60,000 pounds, The total weight of the machine is 90,000 pounds. 
It would seem that the purchaser of the hammer with the heavier anvil ig 
really buying a much larger or more powerful hammer than the other, and pay- 
ing for it only the additional cost of a certain weight of cast iron. It may be 
that different lines of drop work require this greater ratio more imperatively 
than others, as some makers of this line of tools offer their customers a choice 
of ratios: 10 to 1 or 15 to 1. 
The anvil must undoubtedly yield under the blow of the hammer, and the 
lighter it is the greater must be the yielding. Not only is there a greater resist- 


ance in the larger mass of the anvil, but the foundation provided under the 
anvil also makes a difference. 


the better. 


The firmer and more unyielding it can be made 


Especial care has been taken in the preparation of this foundation for the 


large drop hammer here spoken of The situation for it is perhaps exceptior 
ally good. Hard pan, or primeval earth almost as unyielding as solid rock, 
found at a comfortable distance below the floor level. On this is spread a thic 
bed of concrete of special composition, and above this are four steel boxes, alg 
inclosing concrete, the weight of this entire mass being equal to the weight < 
the anvil block. The anvil itself is composed of three separate pieces, plane 
and with a carefully fitted tongue and groove at each joint. Between the bo 
tom of the anvil and the carefully levelled top of the concrete is laid a sheet « 
lead 14 inch thick, which will yield sufficiently to insure a perfect distributio 
of the load and shock over the entire mass. 

The following are the principal dimensions and particulars of the hammer 
Weight of hammer, 3,000 pounds; weight of anvil, 60,000 pounds; total weigh 
90,000 pounds; bottom of base, 45x90 in.; length of uprights, 11 ft. 3 in ; widt 
between guides, 18 in.; height from floor to top of pulleys, 16 ft. 9 in.; tots 
height required above floor, 28 ft.; diameter of pulleys, 48in.; face of pulley; 
10 in ; distance between pulleys, 48 in ; revolutions per minute, 80; extrem 
drop, 6 ft 4in.; shortest automatic drop, 31 in. 


American Armor for Russian Ships. 


NCE more, in her contracts with the Carnegie company for plating the Pe: 

esvet and Olysibia, two 12,840 ton battleships, Russia comes to Americ 

for armor. The price agreed upon is $500 per ton, and while this is less tha 

the sum paid under the last Russian contract, it is $100 per ton more than th 

Bethlehem and Carnegie companies will charge our Government for the armc 
of the Illinois, Alabama, and Wisconsin. ; 

The bids offered on the Russian ships are instructive. They came fror 
leading English, French, German and American armormakers. The Vicker 
and Brown plates, both English, were offered at $583 96 and $569.38 per to 
respectively. Of the French plates, the St. Chamond were offered for. $56 
down to $490, according to thickness; the Creusot, for $569 to $478.64 ; th 
Chatillon, $563 50 to $486, while the Marrel plates were also offered. Amon 
the Germans, Krupp plates were offered at $562.52 for all sizes, and Dillinge 
at $559.30. The lowest bid seems to have been that for the Austrian Wilkowit 
plates, which is reported at $452.50 for all sizes, while our Bethlehem and Cai 
negie bids were each $530 45 for all sizes. 

Russia rejected all the bids, considering them, it is said, too high, and the 
made a bargain with the Carnegie company, which reduced its bid to $500. It 
original charge had been about what it received under its previous Russian cor 
tract, $5383.12. 

But the price is not the only feature of this contract that deserves at 
tention. Lately we have been hearing great claims for the new Krupp hard 
ening process, which was said to outdo our Harvey super carbonizing, and t 
have figured in a Russian contract for the armor of the 10,950-ton battleshij 
Poltava at $542.64 per ton. Yet Russia returns to Harveyed steel, such a 
our ships carry. 

It should be remembered that both the Bethlehem and the Carnegie com 
panies have obtained the right to use the Krupp process of hardening, bu 
unless our naval ordnance authorities change their views they will stick t 
Harvey armor for our ships. There is, in fact, an additional reason in this ney 
Russian contract to believe that American armor is unsurpassed. 


Electric versus Steam Elevators. 


T a recent fire in the city of New York another of the numerous advantage: 
of the electric elevator was clearly brought to light and its presence migh 
have avoided much loss of valuable property and the endangering of the occu 
pants of the building. A number of tenants who were within some of th 
premises when the fire was discovered endeavored to seek safety by signallin; 
for the elevator. The latter, which used steam as a motive power, was n0 
running at that time, and was useless as a means of escape as it would hav 
taken a dangerously long time to get up sufficient steam to put it into operation 
The firemen, who could have made valuable use of the elevator by carryins 
their hose on it to the upper floors, were compelled to climb up a number ©! 
steep stairs with it in order to reach the flames. Life and property would b 
imperilled to a less degree if the public would realize the boundless advantage: 
of the electric elevator, such ag flexibility of operation, safety, and the rapidity 
with which it can be made ready for action. Besides, electric motors can be 
used instantly for pumps and hose. In European cities the use of elevators, 0 
‘‘lifts” as they are called in England, is much less universal than here, wher 
from one to ten are installed in nearly every large building. But they are being 
introduced more and more, and too much care cannot be taken to secur 
the best, 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


A History of the Origin and Development of the 
American Reaper and Binder. 


(Continued from the February Number.) 

S early as 1850 the idea of binding grain by mechanical means was con- 
A ceived, and two notable patents taken out, one in 1851 and the other in 1853, 
foreshadowed the automatic binder to such an extent that little was left but to 
perfect details and embody in it good mechanical judgment. It remained, 
however, for the great competition aroused by the success of the machine we 
have just been describing to awaken capitalists to the importance of the self- 
binding principle and its practical possibilities. So keen had the rivalry now 
become, and so numerous were the great firms that had given this problem to 
their ablest inventors, that successful) types of self binders appeared in half a 
dozen places all over the country betweeen 1871 and 1875. In all of these 
machines wire had been introduced to take the place of straw, which had 
sufficed when binding had been done by hand by laborers working on foot. 
The automatic binder once a success, rumors of war were heard, and soon 
another battle was on. To place the band at the middle of the bundle was an 
essential. The earliest patents had shown various means, and had stated that 
in order to meet the requirements the central placement of the band was neces- 
sary. A legal fight of ten years’ duration, the case going ultimately to the 
Supreme Court, was necessary to determine the priority of patents covering the 
centrally binding principle. Binders using wire for bands, however, were 
doomed. The very first efforts of inventors had been directed to the use of 
twine for bands, and many had succeeded fairly well. Between 1875 and 1880 
the rivalry of inventors was keen, but by the latter year the devices had all been 
perfected to a point that admitted of little further improvement. After 1881 
no wire binders were made. The war that ended in the defeat of the wire 
binder was not a long one, and as the day of its supremacy was short few 
Not 
so, however, with the twine binder, for, its success once established, the clash 


clamors are heard for the honor of having been the first to introduce it. 


of arms began, and its echoes are repeated in annual circulars and advertising 
sheets. 
for the honors of its conception and development. 


And here, again, the last to embrace it are now foremost in the clamor 
It seems like the old, old 
story of the soldier last in the charge but foremost to proclaim his own valor. 
The perfected twine binder followed the lines of the most successful wire 
binders of the day. A wire binder, for example, was invented in 1870 that pro- 
duced for the first time bundles of uniform size. This improvement was uni- 
versally adopted. The automatic clutches for tying the twine into knots 
presented a difficult problem to inventors, and the fact that several produced 
successful solutions speaks highly for the quality of inventive talent employed 
The type of binder that came finally to be 
regarded as the most successful was so placed that its table would slope down- 


in producing these machines. 


ward and outward, applied reciprocating packers and means for positively 
forcing ejectment of the completed bundles. The many little devices necessary 
to the practical binder were eventually added. The machine from the start 
may be said to have been the embodiment of mechanical judgment, and to those 
who were so quick to see its merits must be credited decidedly good business 
judgment. Roller and ball bearings soon became popular, and are now used 
by nearly all harvester and mower builders. In 1879 the necessity of a suitable 
At first the twine used was made from the 
tow of American hemp, of which a suflicient supply could not be obtained, as 
there were only three small twine mills in the country supplied with the neces- 


sary carding machines to produce this twine. 


twine for binding became apparent. 


Nearly all the ropemakers in the 
country were visited in a vain effort to get a manila or sissal yarn that would 
serve the purpose. Finally, a manufacturer undertook to devise the exact 
type of twine desired, and with complete success. The machinery was so 
changed that a finer twine of single strand than had ever been produced from 
these fibres was turned out, and finally success was reached. The consumption 
of twine now amounts to 75,000 tons yearly. The modern self-binding harvest- 
ers are mainly so designed as to have the cutting apparatus extend to the left of 
the draught team. A change was made for the purpose mainly of conforming 
to the requirements where oxen are used, as in South America. Nearly all 
manufacturers of harvesting machinery now make both right and left hand 


machines. The manufacture of American harvesting machinery has increased 
to such an extent that home consumption is fully satisfied, and its overflow has 
reached all the harvest fields of the globe. On the pampas of South America 
the action of the self binder and mower in harvesting the great fields may be 
likened to the buzz and industry of the bees. The South African blacks have 
mastered them. In the fields of Australia and New Zealand they have replaced 
the tatooed natives. Evenin Finland and Alaska the mowing machines find a 
few weeks of work in each year in which to show their mettle. In England, 
the erstwhile manufacturing centre of the globe, American machines wear the 


blue ribbon. 


Corn Exports Still Breaking Records. 


[et year broke all records in the exports of Indian corn from the United 

States, but so far 1898 has beaten 1897 by about 2,000,000 bushels. At 
that rate the total exports of corn for the current year will exceed 200,000,000 
bushels. 

The total exports of corn for the calendar year were 189,127,570 bushels, as 
compared with 41,806,711 bushels in 1894; 61,956,638 in 1895 and 131,960,530 
bushels in 1896. Of this great volume of export in 1897, the amount of 
171,062,232 bushels went to Europe, as compared with 110,072,324 bushels 
in 1896. 

Our Government has made every effort in late years to teach the people of 
England and the Continent the value of our corn. Large sums of money 
have been expended in the campaign of corn education and wise men have 
devoted years of their life to the work. Paid representatives of this country 
The Paris 
exposition was made the seat of operations for the conversion of Europeans to 


journeyed from nation to nation preaching the doctrine of corn. 


corn diet. But all to no avail. The good that was accomplished was little. 
It required a failure of Europe’s wheat crop to demonstrate to foreign nations 
the wonderful possibilities of corn—to show them into how many forms of 
nourishing and palatable food it could be worked. 

Great Britain and Ireland have been the heaviest purchasers of our corn, 
but experts assert that most of the shipments consigned to British ports were 
later sent to the Continent to be distributed over the length and breadth of the 
countries there. 

The exports consigned to the United Kingdom in 1897 were 81,649,032 
bushels, as compared with 57,169,336 bushels in 1896. Germany took 33,440,703 
bushels in 1897, as compared with 20,268,004 bushels in 1896; France was a 
taker of 9,078,568 bushels in 1897, as compared with 5,021,757 bushels in 1896. 
British North America increased from 9,889,990 bushels in 1896 to 12,548,550 
bushels in 1897, but other portions of America dropped from 8,588,119 bushels 
in 1896 to 4,673,522 bushels last year. The trade with Africa, which reached 
3,748,720 bushels in 1896, fell to 693.704 bushels for the last year. The value 
of the corn sent to foreign markets in 1897 was $54,007,152, as against $37,836,862 
in 1896. 
clined from 378 cents to 30.6 cents. 
The shipments of corn meal, although showing a 


In the two years mentioned, the average export price per bushel de- 
The exports of corn have thus far been 
chiefly in the form of grain. 
marked increase during the last few years, are still comparatively small. In 
1894 they amounted to 272,885 barrels. 


Machinery and Modern Harvesting. 


lige smallest implement upon a big wheat farm is a plow. And from the 


plow to the elevator—from the first operation in wheat farming to the 
last—one is forced to realize how the spirit of the age has made itself felt here 
and has reduced the amount of human labor to the minimum, The man who 
plows uses his muscle only incidentally in guiding the machine. The man who 
operates the harrow has half-a-dozen levers to lighten his labor. The ‘‘ sower 
who goeth forth to sow ” walks leisurely behind a drill and works brakes. The 
reaper needs a quick brain and a quick hand, but not necessarily a strong arm 
nor a powerful back. He works sitting down. 

The threshers are merely assistants to a machine, and the men who heave 
the wheat into bins only press buttons. The most desirable farm hand is not 
the fellow who can pound the ‘‘ mauling machine” most lustily at the county 
He is the man with the cunning brain who can get the most work out of 
a machine without breaking it. The farm laborer in the West to day, where 
machinery is employed, finds himself advanced to the ranks of skilled labor, 
and enjoys a position not widely different from that of the mill hand in the 
East. Each is a tender of a machine.—William Allen White in Scribner’s 


Magazine. 


fair. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


S farm work is now so largely carried on by machinery, it makes it neces- 
sary that the farmer should be a mechanic, certainly so far as regards the 
It needs a large sum to provide a 


skillful care of his elaborate machinery. 
farm with an adequate stock of machines, and it is indispensable for common 
economy that the costly property should be duly cared for so as to lengthen its 
Generally it is not the use in the 
field during the working season that uses up a machine. It is in the idle time, 
when rust and dust do their evil work, that machines suffer the most. Edged 
tools, on account of the fineness of the cutting parts, are those most injured by 
neglect during the idle time of the year. Then the sharp, thin parts of the 
steel are corroded and worn away by the action of the damp air, the bearings 
are exposed to the dust and air as well, and the smooth surfaces are rusted and 
worn into rough grinding furrows, which cut each other, and still further wear 
out the machines, besides adding considerably to the labor of drawing and work- 
ing them, thus increasing the work of the horses and causing waste of time in 
the work. 
not lose any time in examining their machines and tools, and not only clean 


period of usefulness as much as possible. 


It is now the off-season for farm work, and those concerned should 


them, but sharpen them, and put them in fit order for immediate work next 
season. The following suggestions may doubtless be a help in this direction, 
being drawn from experience and many years’ practice. 

As an instance of the advantage of good care of the machinery it may be 
said that a common mower, of a very antiquated pattern, has been, and still is, 
in active work, after the lapse of more than twenty five years, during which the 
woodwork of that time has remained sound, and the metal work is still in excel- 
lent condition. The only wear to which this old fashioned machine has been 
exposed is that of the few days in the field in making the hay, and it shows how 
little of any good machine is worn by actual work that the time actually 
employed in mowing with the machine during a whole quarter of a century 
has not been much over one year of time in all. In fact, this ancient machine is 
good for as long again, the knives even being still in good condition without 
the loss or wearing out of a single section. This example is by no means singu- 
lar. A machine maker has said to the writer of these lines that it is not the 
use, but the misuse, of farm machinery that fills the pockets of the manufac- 
This will 


not do in these hard times, when incomes grow steadily less, and the prices of 


turers, who become rich on the money wasted by careless farmers. 
farm products keep down to so low a figure. Economy in every direction is 
indispensable to success in farm work, as much as it is in any other industry, at 
the present time more than ever before. 

A water proof shed should be provided for the shelter of all the machines 
and tools of the farm. Everything of this kind should be kept in it; there 
should be places for everything, and all should be strictly kept in their places. 
Some covering should be procured as a shelter from dust, and before another 
week has passed all this costly property should be put in as good condition 
as if it were to be taken out for use the next day. The cutting parts should be 
ground and whetted, and then wrapped as far as may be in paper and dipped in 
oil. A newspaper should be cut in strips 6 inches wide, and, when oiled, 
wrapped spirally around every blade. All the bearings should be cleaned with 
kerosene and a bunch of soft rags, and then smeared with a mixture of clean 
tallow, kerosene and black lead. The oiling holes should be filled with plugs of 
wood to keep the dust out of the bearings ; the painted work should be cleanly 
wiped over with a wet rag, and when all the rest that should be done is finished 
and the machine is in perfect order for work it should be covered or otherwise 
protected against dust. It goes without saying, or should do so, that the fowls 
should not be permitted to roost or harbor in the machine and tool shed. It 
should be kept especially for this purpose, and every possible care should be 
taken of its contents. 

The mold-boards are best covered with thick 
limewash, but before this is applied they should be well cleaned and polished 
as bright as new. The woodwork will be best protected by a coat of paint, and 
every bolt and screw about the plows should be tightened, and, if needed, a 
second nut should be screwed up tightly as a check against the possible loosen- 
ing of every one of them. The same should be done withthe harrows, and as 
far as possible these should be made of metal. Steel is now mostly used for all 
kinds of machinery for the farm, and is stronger, and, therefore, may be lighter 
than iron. Woodwork is altogether too perishable for farm implements, for the 
best of us cannot help but have these implements exposed to the weather at 
times, and with a coat of the red iron paint once 4 year the metal will last one’s 
lifetime. The seed drills especially need care, more than any other of the farm 
machinery, for they must be largely made from perishable materials, and light- 
ness is an important consideration in regard to them. Special care is to be exer 
cised in the case of these, and the finer gearing on them calls for appropriate 


The plow needs equal care. 


So itis with the indoor machinery ; the fodder cutters and the farm 
mill for grinding grain, which, while it is one of the indispensable aids to the 


treatment. 


farm2r, yet is rarely seen where it might be made to save its cost frequently 
in a single year in the saving of grain fed. 

The constantly extending use of machinery on the farm makes it necessary 
that the farmer should be something of a mechanic, and the young ones who 
are learning to take the place of their parents should not omit to study this 
branch of their business. For there is not a single tool or machine used—even 
the churn may be included in this category of farm tools and appliances—but 
needs the care and attention of a skilled mechanic, not only to save wear in 
them, but to use them in the most economical way as to the labor needed in 
their use. It is said a good mechanic is known by the condition of his tools. If 
this is true, why does not it apply with equal force and truth to a farmer? It 
does; and while the outer appearance of the farm itself is a test of the character 
of the farmer, it is equally so that the condition of the implements and machin- 


ery is a similar and justly applicable test.— The Cable. 


Another Development of the Combined Harvester. 


ETTERS patent have recently been granted upon what is called the ‘‘single 
wheel harvester.” This invention is described by the patent agents as 
follows : 

“Tt relates to a novel apparatus for cutting, threshing, separating and 
cleaning grain in a continuous process by means of a machine which is adapted 
to travel over the field while carrying on the operation. What are known as 
‘travelling harvesters’ have usually been constructed by mounting a thresh- 
ing machine upon four wheels and hinging to one side of it a large triangular 
horizontal frame having a reciprocating cutter bar at the front to reap the 
grain, a horizontal travelling belt or draper behind the cutter upon which the 
cut grain falls, which draper carries the grain to and delivers it into the feed 
house, from which it passes to the threshing cylinder and thence through the © 
usual cleaning mechanism. The difficulty with this class of machines lies in 
the fact that, as the threshing machine portion is supported upon four wheels, 
it must, unless some provision is made for levelling it, necessarily tilt from side 
to side as the machine passes over irregular and uneven ground, and this throws 
the grain to one side or the other of the cleaning mechanism and makes the 
separation and cleaning very irregular and imperfect. In this new construction 
the threshing machine has a single large bearing and driving wheel journaled 
nearly centrally inside the frame and a steering wheel approximately in line 
with it at the front, so that the threshing machine is carried upon these two 
wheels in line with each other. When it is properly connected with the header 
frame this connection will prevent it from tipping over. The connection 
between the two consists of a rack bar or equivalent bracing arm, one end of 
which 1s movable, so that the header frame inclines upwardly or downwardly 
in passing over uneven surfaces. The threshing machine can, by means of this 
connection, always be maintained nearly or quite vertical. Various mechanisms 
may be employed to make the connection between the two and to adjust it so 
as to keep the threshing machine level.” 

This form of machine was used with much success during the past season 
in hilly sections, and will be in great demand during the coming season where. 


a medium-weight machine is required. 


Effect of Agricultural Machinery Upon Wages. 


WRITER in the Cable, London, says that in England sixty years ago the 
agricultural implements consisted simply of plows, harrows and rollers, 
though occasionally a heavy drag or clod-breaker, ‘‘and perchance a chaff box 
with a long hand knife” would be found on a farm. The farm tools of the 
time were hoe, scythe, hand rake and pitchfork. The weekly wage of a farm 
laborer through the summer depended much upon the price of wheat, as gen- 
erally he received per week one bushel of wheat or its value and three shillings 
(nearly 75 cents) regularly, but this specific payment was cut down to two shil- 
lings per week through the winter months. With the introduction of improved 
agricultural implements in England the wages of farm laborers have increased. 
In this country forty or fifty years ago a bushel of wheat was quite generally 
the hire for a day’s work in harvest; and here also the value of farm labor ad- 
vanced as the use of improved or labor-saving machinery increased. 


The reports that the Russian duties on agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments were to be abolished or greatly reduced after the new year have not been 
verified. An official commission has favored the reduction of these duties, and 
The latter, how- — 
ever, has postponed consideration on the subject until next Spring. 


their decision has been submitted to the Minister of Finance. 
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WITTE GASOLI N E E N Gl N ES. Will run in any place or altitude. 


With the electric igniter we can use anv 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. grade of gas or liquid fuel. 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., - {218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
»>THE FARMER’S GRINDER. tre Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 1 to 300 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., - - Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of = 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


FORMERLY 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, |=": Bridgewater, Mass, w~="=:ea:200%r« 


CGOFEEE MACHINERY. 
The Monitor Coffee Separator and Grader The Monitor Coffee Milling Machine, 


Will make clean separations and grade in one The most perfect miller for ‘coffee ever offered. It will do 
; the finest work on tender as well as hard coffees, and do it 
operation. without waste or breakage. 


These Machines are in successtul operation in many of the largest Coffee Houses in this country, and are well worthy of 
investigation by Handlers of Coffees. 


Can be bought direct from manufacturers or through any reliable exporter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


iS SUPERIOR TO “‘CORN STARCH,” “‘“ARROWROOT,” “‘SAGO,” ETC. Gold Medai Awarded 
*¢MAIZENA.’?’ 


TRADE 
MARK. 


VIAIZENA 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Its Purity AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ * ot: 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. ‘*Best Produced of its Class.’’ Paris Exposition, 
PARIS, 1867. ‘‘ Perfection in Preparation.’” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit ”’ 1889. 


Put up exclusively by Tur NATIONAL STARCH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs DURYEA) GLEN COVE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 Ib. and ¥% |b., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing ‘houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies ,and all ‘export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘*‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


EB HICHEST AWARDS WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
j qT We make the most rapid Hay and Straw Press in the world. 
Also manufacture Harrows, Cultivators and 140 
Ap different shapes and sizes of Riding and Walking 

All kinds of 


Hay .nd Straw Presses P L O WwW S 8 


for Horse and Steam Power. R Send for Catalogues. 
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American and British Locomotive Building. 


ile Engineer, of London, speaking not long since of the relative cost of 

American and English locomotives, displayed a lack of knowledge of 
American conditions, combined with a recklessness of statement regarding 
them, which are quite refreshing. We quote as follows: 

‘In the United States the great firms construct engines to certain standard 
patterns, and they say to the purchaser, ‘There are half adozen types from 
which you can choose; if you find nothing to suit you among them, then we 
must ask you to try some other maker.’ One result is that it is possible to build 
to stock. The American builders live by their reputations; they are not 
troubled with any precise specifications.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, if there is any one thing which American locomo- 
tive builders bewailitis the constant and minute changes in specifications 
required by different roads. Formerly each locomotive builder had a type of 
engine characteristic of his works, very much as machine tool builders have 
to-day, and railroads selected that builder whose engines most nearly satisfied 
them. With the advent of the superintendent of motive power, individual 
preferences in matters of detail began to come in, until now locomotive works 
maintain complete blank specification forms in which are entered specifications 
regarding types of various details, materials and dimensions to the minutest 
degree. We were recently informed by the largest locomotive works in this 
country that they average a complete set of patterns for every five locomotives 


built.—American Machinist. 


The Big Combined Harvesters of California. 


‘ALIFORNIA has become almost as famous for the production of wheat as 
of gold. Upon her great level valleys are located some of the largest 
farms in the world, and these are operated upon a scale not reached elsewhere. 
The great stretches of level or unbroken surface permit of the use of agricul- 
tural machinery of widest capacity and labor-saving in the highest degree; and 
—the dry climate being also favorable—such machinery has there been devel- 
oped to the climax. In fact, the agricultural processes‘ or operations and the 
systems of machinery employed in California are special and unique. Steam 
power is used in all seasons and for all purposes. Gangs of plows are hauled 
by traction engines, as also are gangs of harrows and seeders; but the greatest 
achievement with the use of steam or many horses and big machinery, is in 
harvesting. 

On the slopes from the Rocky Mountains, and particularly in California, 
owing to the peculiarities of soil and climate, the straw of grain grows stronger 
and stiffer, and stands better than in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern or 
Atlantic States. Steady dry weather thoroughly ripens the grain by harvest 
time, and, continuing through harvest, puts the grain in condition to be har- 
vested and threshed in one operation, and gives ample time for this process 
without endangering the crop. Such conditions, therefore, and the immense 
even and unbroken fields, invited the use of combined harvesters and threshers 
and their construction on the largest scale. 

About eight hundred have been built and put out in California, and it is 
estimated that they cut and threshed fully half of the wheat and barley crops 
of that state last harvest. Numbers of them also have been sent to and suc- 
cessfully used in Australia, Argentina and Mexico. They are built in various 
sizes, with width of cut from 14 to 24 feet, and even more, and for traction 
engines or horses according to size and orders. The average capacity per 
machine is estimated at 1,800 acres, the grain being cut, threshed, cleaned and 
sacked ready for market, all in one operation or process. On special orders 
some of these machines have been built with much greater capacity. One 
was described in the Farm Implement News, September 12, 1895, which took a 
swath 42 feet wide. They have also brought out a very successful side-hill 
combined harvester for use on rolling or hilly lands where the surface is ordi- 
narily smooth. Its main feature is the arrangement by which the separator 
maintains a horizontal position, 7. ¢., is carried on a level, so that just as good 
work can be done on sidehills as on level ground. The economy in the use of 
these machines is evident. Besides the great saving of labor, there is a consid- 
erable saving of grain over the ordinary methods of harvesting, threshing and 
getting grain ready for market. It is estimated that on the average, with four 
men and twenty-four horses, one of these machines harvests and makes ready 
for market from twenty-five to forty-five acres per day—varying according to 
width of cut, the stand of grain and the kind of horses used. With the extra 
large machines and traction engines a greater acreage is obtained, of course ; 
and it is also estimated that the cost of the entire process runs from 30 
to 40 cents per acre; though this estimate does not, probably, include interest 


on outfit and wear and tear. Undoubtedly, whenever the conditions—size of 
farms, surface and climate—will permit, this method of harvesting and prepar- 


ing grain for market is by far the most economical and satisfactory. 


Electric Railways and Bicycles. 


AJOR I. B BROWN, in making his annual report on the street railways 

of Pennsylvania, states that the receipts of the state’s street railways have 
He regards the use of 
the bicycle by both business people and pleasure seekers as the main source of 
He finds that 
the cities where the hills are steep and less favorable conditions for bicycle 


considerably fallen off within the past twelve months. 
the reduction in the traffic of many street railway companies. 


riding exist the railway companies have not been affected by it to the same 
extent, but in many places it cannot be gainsaid that the bicycle has become a 
most formidable competitor of the street railway. In order to secure substantial 
confirmation of this view an observation was made in a leading street of Harris- 
burg about two months ago. The observation covered two days, from 7 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening. During that time 6,078 persons passed a 
given point 1,962 in the cars and 4,116 on bicycles, 7.¢., 67.7 per cent. on 
bicycles and 82.7 per cent. on the cars, or more than two to one in favor of the 
wheel. The figures secured at Harrisburg are by no means exceptional. In 
the month of October the City Engineering Department of Rochester, N. Y., 
had occasion to collect statistics of street travel as a basis of estimating the 
wearing qualities of different kinds of asphalt. Men were stationed at the four 
points of the city where the traflic is largest, and a count made of the vehicles 
passing between 9 in the morning and 7in the evening At one point 1,146 
bicycles were counted and 692 carriages; at another, 5,115 bicycles and 2,294 
carriages ; at a third, 7,041 bicycles and 3,571 carriages, and at the fourth, 2,883 
bicycles and 1,894 carriages. Under the description of carriages were included 


all kinds of vehicles other than the bicycle. 


An Interesting Electric Railway Anniversary. 


HE pace is rapid in electrical development. February 3d, ten years ago, saw 
the start of the Sprague electric road at Richmond, Va., an event which 

may be truly said to mark the beginning of the commercial development of 
electric traction by modern methods in this country. There had been a great 
deal of good work done before that time, both in Europe and this country, and 
a great many of the fundamental principles of successful operation had already 
been determined or put in practice. The work of such men as Short, Field, 
Daft, Henry and Van Depoele in this country particularly had made a deep im- 
press on the art and is still there in living characters. But while inventive 
development had gone on so rapidly here, there had come a time when the 
‘industry ” had to take shape; a ‘‘ psychological moment ” when some things 
were to be rejected forever and others were to prove their vital fitness; an hour 
when capital could be attracted or again repelled for a long period, perhaps 
indefinitely. Mr. Sprague launched his memorable Richmond enterprise at this 
critical hour, and he won signally. The Richmond road was a great stride in 
advance—a dating point—and though it was far from perfect, capital at once 
recognized in its methods and in its thirty cars the actual realization of the suc- 
Today that system with its 15,000 
miles of road and $1,500,000,000 of investment can look back over the long 
way it has come since Thomas Davenport first tried his little model sixty years 


cessful modern street-railway system. 


ago, but it will now and always find the victory at Richmond one of the shining 
landmarks in its history.—Hlectrical Engineer. 


Our Trade with South Africa. 


HE Philadelphia Ledger publishes an interview with a representative of the 
‘“Commercial Museums” of that city, who has just returned from a special 
mission abroad. He says: 

“The prospects for the extension of American trade with South Africa and 
Australia are good. Business is improving very rapidly and Australia is 
quickly recovering from the recent depression. American goods are in favor 
in both countries. American shoes can be seen everywhere, and American 
hardware is making notable advances in competition with that from England. 
In South Africa there is no sentiment in regard to the purchase of goods. The 
business men of the growing countries of that part of the world buy where they 
can buy the cheapest and best. That is the reason why American mining 
machinery is found all over the mining sections of South Africa. The merchants 
of South Africa and Australia are a fine body of men. It is only the most 
energetic and enterprising who are willing to go into the new countries and 
make their fortunes, and the business men of South Africa and Australia be- 


long to that class.” 


. 
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SIMPLY Mi LK as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 

9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


h Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


ss 


porated! Were, : 
— HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, Ill., U. 8. A. 
How to find the Best and Most Uniform Paint? 


This is the problem that confronts the consumer. Our many years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of paints of standard quality fit us to promptly realize and fill the requirements in a manner 
sure to win the highest satisfaction. For Plantations, Refineries, Railroads, Steamboats, Gas, 
Mining, Electric Light and Power Plants, Mills, Buildings, Bridges, Roofs, Etc. 


OUR STANDARD PREPARED PAINTS, IN ALL FORMS, FOR ALL NEEDS, 


Are just what you are looking for. ‘They are used by nearly all of the American Railroads and 
Corporations in general for the painting of their plants. Quotations based on current cost of man- 
ufacture. Goods delivered F. O. B. New York. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., U S.A. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 

EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. 


DUNDAS, 
Ontario, - Canada. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HIGH-CGRADE LEATHERS FOR EXPORT. 


OOZE CALF. BOX CALF. 
—7 ‘ A very soft leather in unfadable colors, peculiarly adapted A bright-finished black Jeather of extraordinary wearing 
RES j for wear in warm countries. qualities. Never hardens or cracks. 


Both of the above leathers are especially suited for shoemakers in the Colonies and Mexico. 
Send for full information direct or through your commission house 


WHITE BROS. & CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 


IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- & 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHCES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘‘D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A.! 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. meme GI kinds of Mill Boxes and Cans. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. Manutacturers/ Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
=. af Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “O” ana:“P.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Indestructible 
Hard Rubber, Elastic and Leather-Covered TRUSSES, 
Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, 


Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 
For Home and Export Trade. 


Sole Makers of the CELEBRATED DR. McINTOSH NATURAL (ay 
UTERINE SUPPORTERS. ws 


We solicit orders through export commission houses. 
end for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WH ITING ME South Framingham, 
Gi. CO., Mass., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 


Established 1872. 


. Successors to 
THE HASTINGS TRUSS Co. 


THE HASTINGS & MCINTOSH TRUSS CO., @@%2= 


224 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


U. 8. A. 
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Such ALPNoverveveseese 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14- 
inch; head, 13g-inch; lower rear stays, 
Y-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 


FRAME CONNECTIONS. —F lush joints. 


SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 


tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 


| HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 


WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire 


Swaged spokes. 
RIMS.—W 004 or steel. 


em 


; ene 


y 
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Our Tribune Bicycles — | 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = = 


WA Special Discount to Re 


T. Kc UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
é: those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 


REGISTERED TBADE MABK. 


BEPARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 

BALLS are keptin place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 

OIL, CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.--Barrel pattern. 

WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 


LIST PRICES: 
= $75 each. 
60 each. 


NY DOVQLYON 


IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. 
IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = © = = = = = 100 each. 


liable Dealers. © sci 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE BLACK MFC. CO., 


ERIE., PA., 


SBSSSSSSSSSISSSISSHHGSSOSSSIGSSSIGOISSSISSSSISSSIGOSIGSSSSSSSSSSIGSSIMGSSGION 


WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 


FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are made rat-trap, so constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. 


CHAINS.—Superior make, “B’’ block pattern, cen- 
ters and pins hardened. 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 
Capitalinvested 
in the manufac- 
ture of Bicycles, 
800,000 dollars. 
Business estab- 
lished in 1869. 


U. S.A. 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model 33. 


Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 238% Ibs. 

ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Tribune Model 34. Price, $50.00. 
Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 20% or 2214 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 2414 lbs. 
ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 

Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. Drop to hanger, 214 inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


SS~ We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 


RO 
Nae 


24-inch Girls’ Htna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 


Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 


made in America. 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Can refer to largest dealers in America. Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
cepted through reliable commission houses, Mail exact copy of order direct to us 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 
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26-inch Girls’ Htna, $50. Discount, 40 per cent. 


ln 
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24-inch Boys’ Htna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


How to Ruin a Bicycle Maker. 


LEADING cycle firm has this to say about the ‘‘option evil.” Options in 
1898 are of a necessity few. The reduction in prices has driven the mak- 
ers to build and supply such parts as are standard and can be used on machines 
in constant demand. No cycle maker in the world can keep parts enough in 
stock to fill all the combinations of pedals, handle-bars, saddles, gears, etc. 
This is especially true of the great cycle builders. It would give us or any 
other cycle maker great pleasure to supply bicycles trimmed in old gold, pink 
grips or any other combination that an ingenious mind might think out. 
The maker wants to give the purchaser just what he wants, but circumstances 
prevent him. The cycle maker must to a great degree tell what he can supply. 
The stress of circumstances which best illustrates our point, that options 
cannot be left to customers, is found in our own business. If our agents 
throughout the civilized world were to order one machine a day for only one 
month in the year we would have orders for 90,000 machines. If left to the 
will of our patrons, no two of these orders would read alike. 

Options are a delay in output, A great cycle maker has 3,000 agents to 
supply. He must keep filling their orders and doit promptly. How can he 
doit? There is only one sure way, @. ¢., study the demands of the trade, know 
what length crank is called for most, know the height of frames, know all 
details. After he has found the standard, let him say to the 3,000 patrons 
through his catalogue: ‘‘ We can supply you machines with the following 
specifications : We would be pleased tou make up your special orders after we 
have received them, but you will have to wait six months if wedo.” After the 
specifications have been fixed, thousands of dollars are spent, hundreds of men 
toil, and the whole organization begins to labor on the seagon’s supply. In the 
height of the industry, a little band of patrons say, ‘‘Halt! We don’t want 
what the other 2,900 patrons do. We must have our cycles so and so.” 

There is a halt in the machinery, it is reversed and for a time is diverted 
from its usual channels. The output of 300 machines a day runs down to 80. 
The 1,000 or 1,200 men are out of their pathway. This little batch of irregular 
orders has checked the construction of 5,000 machines going through the works. 
It has delayed the delivery of 1,000 machines ten days, and it has caused com- 
plaint from 2,900 patrons, whom the little batch of agents who wouldn’t stick 
to specifications never heard of. 

‘“We will guarantee to take 50 agents and ruin any cycle maker in the 
world if he fills the orders the way they are sent.” 


Decadence of Wooden Handle Bars. 


Be some reason cr other the wooden handle bar is apparently waning in 

popularity. It has not equaled the record of its near relation, the wood 
rim, by any manner of means. The latter came at once into popular favor, and 
within the short space of a couple of seasons had relegated the steel rim to the 
scrap heap in this country. But the wooden bar, although persistently boomed, 
has not affected the steel bar to any serious extent. It is true there are a con- 
siderable number used, but the proportion is not nearly so large as has been 
looked for by its exponents. 

A year ago, when manufacturers were arranging for the supply of parts 
and fittings for the approaching season, the estimate for wooden bars was 
unusually large, one of the country’s leading manufacturers going so far as to 
allot not less than 70 per cent. of his production to be fitted with wooden bars. 
Needless to say the actual number probably was not over 5 per cent. 

And yet the wooden bar offers some distinct advantages over the steel one. 
Primarily, of course, its principal function was to relieve vibration. In this it 
is a distinct success. Rough and rutty roads, Belgian blocks, cobble-stones, 
and similar hindrances to easy riding may be covered with a sensible lessening 
of arm and wrist fatigue and with much greater comfort. It can almost be 
said that the difference between a wooden bar and a steel one ig equal to that 
between a pneumatic and a solid tire, so far as riding comfort goes. In ease of 
the sudden falls to which the average rider and his machine are subject the 


advantages of wood are manifest. Where the steel bar would be badly bent or 
damaged, in nine cases out of ten, the wooden one—if made out of good stanch 
hickory, as should always be the case—would merely yield to the extent of its 
elastic limit, and spring back not a whit the worse except for a scratch or two. 

But with all its advantages the wooden bar has fallen off in popular favor 
except with the novice; and, strangely enough, the very point urged in its 
favor—its elasticity—is the one which condemns it with the older riders, espe- 
Your 
scorcher—whether real or only assumed—and likewise the hill-climber, all want 


cially those belonging to the fast brigade, who will have none of it. 
a rigid, unyielding bar. Any ‘‘ give” or elasticity is fatal to those who, by 
reason of either speed or hill-climbing qualities, require a prompt response to 
any demand made upon their machines. This, and this alone, is responsible for 
its failure to oust the steel bar; and although it will probably continue to grow 
in favor as its desirable qualities become more generally appreciated—more 
especially by those sensible riders who value comfort above speed—it will 


never accomplish what the wood rim has done—kill the steel one. 


Chiming Bells on Bicycles. 


A COUPLE of dozen young ladies and gentlemen of Galveston are responsible 

for a most unique ideain bicycling. Just who thought out the scheme is 
not known, for the credit is generally shared. The company is termed ‘‘ The 
bike bell ringers,” and it sprang into existence after the passage of the ordi- 
nance requiring wheelers to carry lamps and to ring bells at all street crossings. 
These riders have fitted their wheels with lamps of different hues and with 
bells of different tones. The idea is to comply strictly with the law, and at the 
same time to have a little theatrical effect. The object of the law being to have 
wheelmen give notice of their coming, that object will certainly be attained in 
the case of the ‘‘ bike bell ringers,” for their approach is made known by the 
ringing out of sweet music. They have been practicing on the shell road out 
near the country bridge, and thus far; have given no exhibitions in town. A 
News man, who had occasion to go to the western part of the city, was fortunate 
enough to meet the ‘‘ bike bell ringers” on dress parade. Afar down the road 
came the silent steeds, with ever-changing lights. First a group of red lights 
headed the procession, then came a group of red, white and blue, then a group 
of green lights, flanked by red and blue. And so the wheels and lights were 
constantly changing, making beautiful effects. 
chiming of the bells could be heard. First a few bars were played from ‘‘ The 
Chimes of Normandy,” then came ‘‘Annie Laurie,” the ‘‘Tinkle, Tinkle, 
Bells,” song from ‘‘ Olivette,” and as the riders passed on and were lost in the 
distance the notes of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” were heard. 

The idea is a pretty one, and if adopted by other wheelmen will be wel- 
comed on the streets for the harmony of sounds they bring in lieu of harsh and 
indiscriminate clanging.— Galveston News. 


As the wheels grew nearer the 


Curves of Cheap Saddles. 


HAT the curves or outlines of its leather top in any way indicate or index 
the quality of a cycle saddle is, it is safe to say, known to but few of those 
whose business it is to buy goods of the sort. 

In talking of saddles, Secretary Tewksbury, of the Hunt Manufacturing 
Company—and he is competent authority—first brought the idea to light. 

‘« Few people are aware of the significance that really exists in the outline 
and curves of a saddle-top,” he said. ‘‘ On examination of the different models 
of the various makers, it will be found that the curves found on cheap, trashy 
saddles made by upstart concerns and sold for a price that will not pay the cost 
of good material, not to mention the labor required to produce a good saddle, 
are very slight. The reason for this is that to produce a graceful, shapely saddle- 
top with beautiful and frequent curves, the very best of leather stock is neces- 
Cheap, poor quality leather cannot be pressed in a die possessing 
On this account, makers of these 


sary. 
numerous curves without tearing the leather. 
cheap saddles are absolutely forced to adopt slight curves in their saddle-tops 
or they could not make use of their cheap leather stock, .which alone enables 
them to offer goods at ridiculous figures.” 


To Compute Chainless Gear.—Following is the method given by bevel 
gear experts for computing the gear of that form of chainless: Multiply the 
diameter of the rear wheel by the number of teeth on the spur-wheel on the 
crank-shaft ; divide by the number of teeth on the spur-wheel on the forward 
end of the connecting shaft; multiply by the number of teeth on the spur- 
wheel on the rear of the connecting shaft, and divide by the number of teeth on 
the spur-wheel on the rear hub. The result will be the gear. 
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Department-Store Competition. 


UR readers may be interested in the following sensible discussion of the 
chances of the ordinary dealer against the big department stores, even 
though the latter are somewhat of an American institution : 

When the ordinary dealer reads in the advertisements of the department 
stores that first-class bicycles are sold for $16.95, and then turns to the lowest 
quotations he is able to obtain, they being several dollars higher than that 
figure, there really does not seem to be much encouragement in the situation ; 
at least not at first blush. 
store is a large institution of great financial strength. They advertise to fur- 


It looks like a plain proposition. The department 
nish a bicycle to the rider at several dollars less than the dealer can buy. How 
can he compete with these prices? He writes to a factory that is said to be 
making the lowest-priced wheel in the country, and they tell him that $20 is 
the best they can do. 
make the price to him, a dealer, as low as the department store quotes to the 
And the bicycle he figures on is admittedly inferior, 
Hither the de- 
partment-store proprietor loses money on each sale or he buys a great deal 
lower than the dealer. 

In seeking the explanation of this condition the first thing to be remembered 


If he bought 1,000 and paid spot cash they would not 


consumer, on one wheel. 
while the department store wheel is claimed to be first class. 


is that the bicycles advertised at these prices are not of the first-class by any 
means. On the contrary, they are of the class whose name rhymes with “first” 
and begins with the letter ‘‘w.” In all probability they are greatly inferior to 
The dealer’s trade is not 
solicited by the factories making these cheapest goods, for the reason that they 


sell their output to department stores. 


the goods offered the dealer at a few dollars more. 


The price is set and the wheel is built 
to suit the price. Wherever a five cent piece can be saved in the cost the 
opportunity is embraced at the sacrifice of quality. The apparent object is to 
see for how little money a bicycle can be produced. The motto, ‘‘ Not how 
cheap, but how good,” is transposed to read, ‘‘ Not how good, but how cheap.” 
The goods have no warranty, and when once the wheel and money have changed 
owners the buyer has all the risk. 

On the other hand the factories who are seeking the trade of the small 
dealers set out with the object in view to produce a good wheel at the lowest 
possible cost. Durability and not price is the standard. They put their names 
on their product and cover it by the usual guaranty. Neither the dealer nor 
his customer runs the risk of defects. With these facts properly presented, 
prospective buyers, the majority at least, will decide in favor of the dealer’s 
wheel. 

The country dealer may rest assured that he will have no trouble in selling 
bicycles at $25. 


figure that will afford a profit if sold at $25 he may be reasonably sure of 


If he can buy a wheel with the maker’s name attached at a 


getting his share of the trade. 
higher in price, say about $35 to $40 retail, for at this price the wheel will be 
reliable in every sense of the word.—Farm Implement News. 


The best sellers, in our opinion, will be a little 


The Question of Sundries. 


ERY few implement-vehicle-bicycle dealers carry a stock of bicycle sundries, 

and in previous years they were wise in not doing so. The earlier riders 
scorned the use of bells, lamps, etc., but since municipal authorities have com- 
pelled the use of these things the trade has grown enormously. And in cities 
and towns where such regulations are not in force it is not considered good 
form to be without them. Some buggy dealers do not handle harness, whips, 
So also is a 
bicycle dealer expected to handle lamps, bells, toe clips, trousers guards, etc, 


lap robes, etc., but the majority do, because they are expected to. 


One objection that has been raised is the tendency of bicycle buyers to demand 
these things free of charge. But the dealer must learn to be firm in refusing 
such demands. 

It would be a great mistake to stock up on every novelty that comes out 
as an alleged necessity to the bicycle rider, but it is now just as great a mistake 


to fail to carry a fair stock of the few staple sundries that all cyclists buy. 


The Bicycle Vocabulary. 


F Gavin Dalziel, the worthy Scotchman, who by many is said to have built 
the first bicycle, about 1835, could listen to the wheel nomenclature of the 
present day, he would never for a moment suspect it to be in any way associ- 
ated with the work of his own genius. 
He wouldn’t know a dished sprocket from a gooseneck saddle post, nor a 
rat-trap pedal from a bevel gear. The pedals of his machine were called stir- 
tups, and the whole contrivance was known as the wooden horse. Dalziel 


estimated the length of a ride by the stiffness of his muscles, and selected his 
riding costume without the aid of a tailor. 

Whether, after a scorch at a five-mile-an hour rate of speed, he hastily 
At all 
events, if he could have half an hour’s talk with a modern wheelman he would 


rubbed himself down with alcohol and cologne, history doesn’t tell. 


hear enough strange terms to bewilder him for the remainder of his life, be that 


long or brief. 

The readiness of novices, male and female alike, to acquaint themselves 
with much of the mechanical construction of the bicycle, and their free use of 
its technicalities, almost force the conclusion that before long every man, 
woman and child will be a natural mechanic. This much, however, is certain, 
that the more knowledge wheelmen have of the principles and mechanism of 
their mounts, the higher must be the standard of bicycles in the future, and 


the more extensive and intricate will be the cycling vocabulary. 


Interchangeability Not Easy. 


HILE American ingenuity has accomplished wonders in making the much- 
vaunted ‘‘interchangeable” feature of cycle parts a reality instead of a 

boast, yet there is unquestionably a very great abuse of the word. In fact, 
none but those who have actually encountered and overcome the difficulties 
standing in the way of achieving this interchangeability can form any idea of 
what it really costs to obtain it, and it is astonishing how many concerns fall 
short of it. 
one machine, with the same tool, in the hands of one man, half a dozen parts— 


When it is remembered that it is by no means easy to turn out on 


be they cups, cones, bolts, nuts or what not—exactly alike, the truth of this 
will be understood. 

The simplest way to test this is to take an adjustable wrench and fit it to 
two sides of a nut. Then take it off and apply it to two other sides of the 
If it does, 
if the sides of the nut are all alike, you may rest assured that there has been 
The trouble is that no matter whether the 
machine the part is made on is automatic or not, it is impossible to make the 


same nut, and the chances are that it won’t fit just as it did at first. 
first-class work put on them. 
parts exactly alike. By the exercise of great care, especially in inspection, it 
is possible to reduce the variation until only an expert would detect it, but the 
variation will be in almost exact ratio to the time (expense) bestowed upon it. 

If this is true of two parts, made one right after the other, how much 
greater is the danger when the second part is made a week, a month or a year 
after the first one? Take the case of a cone that is to be screwed on an axle, 
and is ordered for a machine a year or two old. If the cone is absolutely per- 
fect as to size of hole, thread and shape of ball-race, difficulty in screwing it on 
the axle may be experienced, simply because the latter is a trifle large, or the 
threads are too full. How much more chance of this if there should be a slight 
Yet it must fit properly ; if it is too tight, it 
may break while being forced on the axle ; or, if too loose, it will be impossible 


variation in both axle and cone. 


to adjust the bearing properly. Yetin spite of all this there are plenty of 
American firms who will supply parts for their machines and stake their repu- 
tations on their fitting properly without alteration.—7he Wheel. 


Country Electric Roads in America. 


ROLLEY roads have become essential to the farmers, orchardists, vineyard- 

They 
Sidings 
are arranged at the most availabJe crossroads, where one or more freight cars, as 


ists, dairymen, etc., over large sections of the Northern States. 
radiate from cities out into the country from twenty to fifty miles. 


may be needed, are dropped, until loaded. Then a motor car, carrying passen- 
These roads run a few miles 
one side of the steam lines, and they find a great deal of business that would not 
go to the steam lines. 


gers, picks up the freight and hauls it to market. 


They also bring the country people within easier touch 
of the city life, as well as providing cheap and ready acccess to market for 
much that would not otherwise be marketable. Parties are made up to attend 
a lecture, an opera or to see a play in town. When a great preacher from the 
East preaches in the city the country folk find it easy to hear him, at trifling 
cost. Social and political homogeniety is cultivated by these means of quick 
and cheap transit. 

The cause of broader culture must be helped. The people of the rural dis- 
tricts are bound to be much improved in their manners, and, on the other 
hand, the excursions from the city to the country give the city folk opportunity 
for more direct contact with their rural neighbors than is possible where steam 
lines are the sole dependence. Whether the trolley is to finally supersede steam, 
it has already become an important developer; and in this capacity the industry 


is in its infancy. : 
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HOWARD HOWARD 
CLOCKS BICYCLES 
wo WATCHES |" "sigs met 


furnish the standard time for all QMS Write to us concerning our New 1898 Models, 
also our Models 30 & 31. 


countries. ‘ada 


English, German and French Catalogues, 


Correspondence THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. Write us in regard 


solicited. BOSTON NEW YORK. to Agencies. 
The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on Earth Are the ’98 


s75,00 ‘“SYDLPHS.” = 375.00 


They contain more up-to-date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 

They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries Our ‘‘Sylphs,’ 
together with a full line of ‘OVERLAND ”’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 
a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


Saddles Are Famous 
the World Over 


FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


European Agents: MARKT & CO., Ltd., Hamburg. London, Paris and New York. 


Send for catalogue showing many different patterns. 


HUNT MFG. CO WESTBORO) MASS.” Sei Pet oust ter stecs intes 
s 1 y . . . 


thongs. 


OUR WHEELS Pes 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING AND ELEGANT. | 
STEEL RIMS, FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES OPTIONAL. | 50 ag Near 


Write for special cash discount and catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


LEAGUE CYCLE MFG. CO, - - Milwaukee, Wis., U. 5. A. 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns 


ARE FAVORITES THHKE WORLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 

WHY 9 | They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 
They produce a targe, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. 
They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 


MANY NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. SEND FOR 98 CATALOGUE, 
Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Discount, 


S | 1 « “‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
er Ing ICyc e e S ©] ore ust. Contains no Acid. 
“ . : =e Prevents Rust on All Metals. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. . The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 
»in: 3i7 F; stag 26 Q ‘ ==) Reels, Et Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
Made in all sizes and styles. (32 numbers.) Send for Cata- ) Fire Pes after shoo ane It has no equal. It is transparent 
logue “ B. and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 
«©. Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 


HARPER EMET ORS CORNED TOBEA G. W. COLE & CO., 111 B’way, NewYork, U.S.A. 
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Marked Advance in Saddle-Making. 


ANY and varied as are the new saddles shown for 1898, there is one type 
This is 
the so-called ‘‘ hygienic,” or padded saddle, in which two elevated and separated 


which is conspicuous by its prevalence in all the leading lines. 


pads carry the rider’s weight supposedly upon the ischial parts, the idea, being 
to relieve that bugbear of all riders—perineal pressure. 

That some of these saddles do accomplish their purpose is conceded ; others 
do not; but, even on a majority of those which were properly designed from 
the physical standpoint, the comfort of the rider has hitherto been but little 
considered. The pads have been, in many instunces, too hard, or been stuffed 
with a cheap material that, when compressed, did not return to the original 
shape; others, while having proper filling, were not durably constructed; and 
in very few were the pads so shaped as to give an easy seat under long-con- 
tinued riding, the corners being too abrupt and not properly rounded. 

For 1898 all this has been changed—in the best makes. Not only are the 
angles smoothed out, and the corners rounded off the pads, but the shape of the 
saddle itself has been changed to correspond more nearly to that which past ex- 
perience has proven to be the best for long-distance riding. The well-known 
Brown shape has been adopted for use with the pads; and the scorcher, as well 
as the sedate and elderly rider, can find comfort combined with speed in their 
use. 

Without a pommel, it has been heretofore, somewhat difficult to maintain 
an easy seat on some of the saddles, but this is now remedied, and the result is 
that not only does the rider secure the benefits of hygienic construction, but, in 
addition, he possesses a feeling of security which is induced by the longer pom- 
mel. There is no question but that this gives a greater control of the wheel 
when riding either with or without hands upon the handle bars, and, as a na- 
tural sequence, affords also much more comfort. 

One of the faults of some of the 1897 padded saddles was the sewing of the 
pads directly upon the leather top. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
stretch or sag of the leather invariably affected the pads to such an extent that 
On/the new 1898 goods the leather 
tops are first stretched upon a firm base, thus preventing this very serious 
fault. 

Numerous are the styles in which the 1898 goods are made up. Not only 
do the styles and shapes of saddles themselves show a great variety, but colored 
leathers of all kinds have been pressed into service. 


they speedily became very uncomfortable. 


Many expensive saddles 
are upholstered (if the term may be allowed) in alligators, Russia, seal and other 
expensive leathers. Maroons, russets, blacks and even dark greens vie with the 
natural colors in the popular demand. It is very evident that more than ever 
are the makers of high-grade machines willing to cater to ideas of luxuriougsness 


in saddle and other fittings. 


Question of Price. 


Redes bicycle values will appeal more strongly to the buyer in 1898 

than ever before. A critical examination of the new models thus far shown 
strongly emphasizes this fact. While no radical changes—apart from the chain- 
less—are in evidence, the machines exhibited to date embody a perfection of fin- 
ish, equipment and detail that testify as no language could do to the vigilance 
and progressiveness of the manufacturer. “ 

No such value has ever been placed upon the market. Nosuch value could 
have come anywhere near being furnished heretofore. It has been rendered 
possible only by the shrinkage in the cost of materials, no less than by an im- 
provement in methods to which the closest attention has been compelled by 
shrewd makers who have had to face the changed conditions. In the cost of 
raw materials alone, so marked has been the reduction in prices, that it is esti- 
mated that from 10 to 20 per cent., and even more, is the scaling down from 
figures paid for the past season’s goods. 

But while the retail buyer of next Spring and Summer will receive more 
for his money than could have been believed possible a year ago, more than ever 
will it be necessary that a nice discrimination be exercised by both agent and 
rider, as in the effort to meet the demand for machines at lower prices not only 
have processes been materially cheapened, but in addition, materials, the cost 
of which is so far below the market price of reliable stock that of necessity they 
must be of the poorest quality, are being produced in no small quantities. 
There are tires, stampings, fittings and equipments generally composed of ma- 
terials of this class—materials the only recommendation of which is their cheap- 
ness, as far as price is concerned. 

Despite the numerous breakdowns and collapses of the cheap department- 


store and auction-room bicycle of the past two seasons, it is quite evident that 


the public has not yet learned its lesson. There will be in 1898, as in the past, 
thousands upon thousands of good, honestly made bicycles at moderate prices. 
Why, then, should the buyer risk his reputation if an agent, or his neck if a 
rider, by the purchase of bicycles whose construction and price is their own 
condemnation ? 

The retail buyer can, perhaps, plead the excuse of ignorance, up to a certain 
point, but the agent or dealer can offer no such plea. He owes it to the public, 
if not to his own sense of duty, to stand between the unscrupulous maker, 
Seduced by the 


siren cry of cheapness, the public flock tothe auction room and the unscrupulous 


whose wheels are thrown together in some shed, and the rider. 


or ignorant department store. 

Therefore, let the bicycle agent provide himself with a sample of the cheaper 
wheels, to be sold if need be, but to be used mainly as an “‘ object lesson,” and 
in the majority of instances it will be found that if the difference in values be 
carefully explained to the prospective customer he will decide in favor of a bet- 
ter-grade machine. At least, he will not have the excuse of ignorance. 

The importance of this subject cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
The legitimate manufacturer and dealer has suffered enough in the past 
Imbued with a firm, if mistaken, belief that 
bicycle prices were too high, the purchase of high-grade wheels—except at cut 


trade. 
from disreputable competition. 


rates—has fallen offincredibly. But with the standard price of this class of 
machines fixed at from $75 to $50 for 1898, there should come a revival of the 
demand, which should inure to the benefit of the best made bicycles under well- 
known name-plates.— The Wheel. 


Big Increase in American Bicycle Exports. 


N spite of the inborn prejudice of the average Englishman against the prod- 
uct of nations other than his own the bicycle trade of American manufac- 
turers in Great Britain has grown with tremendous strides during the past two 
years. From tables compiled by the Government it is shown that our increase 
in this particular branch has been greater than in any other department of our 
export commerce. The exports of bicycles from American ports to Great Brit- 
ain during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1896, amounted in value to $321,000. 
The value of bicycle exports for the corresponding year ending May 31, 1897, 
reached the surprising figure of $2,082,000. The meaning of that jump of almost 
700 per cent. in one year is unmistakable, particularly when it is taken into con- 
Sideration that only high-grade machines can be marketed successfully in 
England. The chief reason for this remarkable development is the fact that 
American manufacturers have greatly lessened the cost of and largely increased 
their output by the employment of automatic machinery, while with very few 
exceptions the British makers stick to the old methods of hand-labor. Certain 
bicycle parts are being turned out by American factories by thethousand, while 
the British are content with single pieces made laboriously and expensively by 
hand. The machine-made product of the Americans has the added advantage 
in that duplicates of each piece must needs be exactly alike and hence all parts 


are interchangeable. 


American Bicycles in Austria.—Regardless of the high tariff a large 
number of American bicycles have been sold in Austria. The péople recognize 
the superiority of the workmanship and material and consequently buy them 
whenever possible. One dealer alone has sold 700 of one make during the last 
yearandahalf. Parts, such as saddles, pedals, handle-bars of wood, wood 
rims, etc., are sold in considerable quantities. In fact, every high-grade 
wheel seems to be equipped with an American saddle of hygienic pattern and 


American pedals. 


February Bicycle Shipments.— Encouraging results are being obtained 
by several of the large bicycle manufacturers in obtaining European trade this 
year. A recent European mail brought orders to two prominent wheel makers 
aggregating a total of 4,000 bicycles between them. One of these concerns 
claims that its share was exactly 3,000 wheels, to be sent at different times to 
London during February and March. The markets which are naturally looked 
to for a large consumption of bicycles this year are Germany and England. It 
is claimed by several of the large wheel shippers that during the month of 
February upwards of 10,000 bicycles were sent to Europe. 


Trolley Freight Service.—The latest extension of the trolley freight 
service is for the shipment of cattle, a case being reported from Mason City and 
Clear Lake Electric Railroad. The road is 17 miles long and passes within a 
short distance of many of the best farms in Iowa. At Mason City the stock is 
transferred to regular trains for the Eastern markets. 
extended to take in other farming districts. 


This line will soon be 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” Bicycles. 


Best bargains offered in Bicycles for 1898. 


—_= 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
Meat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


Are successful business men, consequently well-informed 
dealers are anxious to secure agencies for 


Niagara Bicycles. 


Well-made wheels give riders satisfaction and dealers 
Profit, which fact accounts for the well-known motto: 
“Once a Niagara Agent Always a Niagara Agent.’’ 


Address Dept. H., 


BUFFALO WHEEL COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Agencies arranged in 
unoccupied territory. 


—$<———— i 


Write at once for our ’98 Catal »gue 
? fully describing new models. 


Sev aa roan ‘ihe yr) 
ob — i Realy i 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE 


204 35TH STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CO., 


Best and Lowest Priced Bicycles in America. 


Catalogue in English, German and Spanish. 

We export to nearly every country in the world. 

Our machines are complete with good, serviceable 
Breaks and Guards. 


WE FIT ANY TIRE YOU ASK FOR, 


Our prices include goods, properly 
packed, f. 0. b. steamship at New teat 


Catalogue, prices and terms cheer- 
fully given. If you want to save delay 
you can send usa sample order which 
we will ship cash against B-L at our ex- 
port prices. Order the price machine 
you want, orasample of each. We make 
bicycles that sell for $40, $50, $60, $75. 


We can convince you we are the 
people to do business with. Repair 
parts sent with each order without 
charge. As to the reliability of our 
machines we will gladly give first-class 
references from those who sell our goods 
in many parts of the world, 


Export price this machine only $25.00. 
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HOLLENBECK SADDLE CO 
BICYCLE SADDLES. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


FRONT VIEW, 


showing leather 


base. 


a 


Lenox Automatic Bicycle Bell. 


07 Model Now Ready. 


Patee bicycles have a world-wide reputation be- 
cause they are always “upto date” in every particular, 
and also because only the very best material is used | 
in their construction. 


They are built by the oldest 


and best-known high- 


fy grade bicycle men in America, and the ’97 model Y 
embodies some new and special features that willfas- q 


cinate wheelmen and dealers instantly. 


The one-piece crank shaft and cranks, the thorough % 


4 dust-proof device, the quality of tool steelin bearings, 
the manner of re-enforcing, the adjustable bar and 


marner of locking in the head are all new and special § 
features used exclusively on the ‘‘Patee” (our own J 


patents). 


Do not contract for ’97 without getting our catalogue 4 


and prices and seeing sample. 


It is unblushingly and 4 


f emphatically the best bicycle in the world for the { 


money, and is guaranteed equal to any bicycle in the 
8 world. American list, $60.00. Liberal discount to 
dealers. Do not be afraid to write. We want your 
y business and will take pleasure in telling you more 
about our wheel, Address 


PEORIA RUBBER & MFG. CO., 
PEORIA, ILL., U. S. A. 


Successors to 
3 F. A, Hollenbeck & Co., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Catalogue 8 on application. 


‘ T’S BUILT TO FIT.” 


Two 
sizes: 


inches. 
m steel 


e e 
NOX Specialties 
are famous the world over for quality, 


durability and pr‘ce. 
mapufactured by us 


SUNDRIES are GUARANTEED. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 
will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them, Correspondence solicited. 


The LENOX MFG. C2 


197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 


Le Cable Address: ‘‘Lenox, New York,” 


| i 


Y 
BOTTOM VIEW, 
showing steel base, coil 


ments. 


Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S A. 


ae 
TT 


Correspondence solic:ted. 


MICAL SADDLE. 


spring and reinforce- 
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New Catalogues and Trade Publications. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing 


hem. Please mention THE AMERICAN HXPORTER when you write. 


Turn Kryser MANUFACTURING Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A.: 
Illustrated catalogue and price list of their ‘‘Odorless” refrigerators, containing 
numerous testimonials and a good deal of useful refrigerator information. 


Tur JEFFREY MANUFACTURING Company, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A:: 
Special saw-mill circular and price list showing an extensive line of chain and 
steel cable conveyors for the handling of logs, lumber, refuse, slabs, offal, 
shavings, sawdust, etc. This list represents only a portion of the specialties 


manufactured by the Jeffrey Company. Illustrated. 


Sr. Lours Atumrnum Casting Company, 802 South Seventh street, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. 8S. A., have sent us an illustrated catalogue of their 1898 alumi- 
num bicycle ‘“‘ New Lu-mi-num.” ‘The catalogue lays special stress upon the ad- 
vantages of aluminum as a material for bicycle construction, and upon the gear 
case (cast with the frame) and hubs, which are notable features of this machine. 
Illustrated descriptions are given of all parts and extras, together with specifi- 
cations of the five models supplied to the trade by this firm. 


THE WATEROUS ENGINE Works CoMPaANny, Limited, Brantford, Canada: 
1898 catalogue of wood-working machinery. This is a very elaborate volume, 
giving descriptions and illustrations of numerous types of surface planers, hand 
planers, jointers, machines for planing and matching, molding, shaping, 
panelling, dovetailing, tenoning, mortising and blind work, boring, band and 
scroll sawing, sandpapering, etc.—in short a very complete list of wood 
working machinery. The value of the 161 pages of this catalogue is enhanced 
by an index and it contains a telegraph code. 


Onto Exvectric Works, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A.: An illustrated list of a 
great variety of electric novelties manufactured by this firm, including electric 
bicycle or carriage lamps, electric student lamps, various electro-medical out- 
fits, electric door bells, automatic telephone annunciators, small motors, fans, 
etc., and numerous other electrical contrivances for home or office use. 


Goup Mrepat Camp FURNITURE AND NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. A handbook of folding camp-beds and house eots 
camp and lawn chairs, folding stools, chairs and tables, reclining chairs, lawn 
settees, and similar articles. A folding bath-tub is one of the novelties de- 


scribed. Illustrated. 


Tue E. Howarp WatcH AND CLOocK Company, 383 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A: The 1898 cycle catalogue of this firm devotes particu- 
lar attention to the finer points in bicycle mechanism, in which, as might be 
expected of a firm also engaged in the manufacture of watches, this house is 
There are detailed descriptions of the ‘‘ Howard 
Roadster,” the tandems and other models offered. The catalogues sent us are 


especially interested. 


printed in English, French and German. 


©, A. Woouspy PaInt AND COLOR Company, 100 and 102 Hudson street, 
Jersey City, N. J.. U.S. A.: Price list of paints, coach and car colors, dis- 
temper, fresco or water colors, stains, varnishes, roof cement, bicycle enamel, 
kalsomine, iron and marine paints, etc. . With fac-simile illustrations of labels 


in original colors. 


A Rapid Bridge Renewal 


A REMARKABLE record for rapid bridge renewal was made by the engi- 

neers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company recently, when a large iron 
structure on the busiest part of that road was taken away and a new span put 
in its place in the remarkable time of nine minutes. This feat was performed 
on the bridge which crosses the Schuylkill River, carrying the tracks of the New 
York branch over that beautiful stream just above Girard avenue, Philadel- 
phia. The approaches of this structure are of the most substantial stone work, 
and a long metal span stretches across the river, connecting the arches on either 
side. The original span was placed in 1868, and as lately it has not been con- 
sidered strong enough to sustain the weight of the heavy traffic which is now 
sent over this line, it was decided to renew it. With this end in view a new 
span was built on a construction of false work which had been raised on the 
south side of the bridge. Another false work was also built to the north side. 
In the river, also to the north, two floats, with a dummy engine on each, were 
anchored, and two other auxiliary engines were placed on the false work at 
either end of the span. Sunday afternoon was fixed as the most available time 
to make the exchange of spans, as the business is much lighter on that day. 
The Chestnut Hill train due at this point at 2:17 was not yet off the bridge 
when the work of dismantling was commenced at the other end. The track 


connections were quickly cut, and ata signal both the new and the old spans 
were raised simultaneously by hydraulic pressure. Another signal was then 
given for the engines to pull. Inexactly two minutes and twenty-eight seconds 
the change was made and the new iron work slipped into its permanent resting 
place. It was only the task of a few minutes more to complete the track con- 
nection again, and in exactly nine minutes after the passage of the Chestnut 
Hill train, the special car of Superintendent Brooks went smoothly over the 
bridge without a hitch. Then a couple of heavily ballasted fr.ight trains were 
rolled back and forth over the bridge tracks asa test, and, having withstood 
this trial, the structure was declared ready for regular work. 

The new span, which is constructed entirely of steel, is 240 feet long, 25 
feet wide and 30 feet high. It is known as a Pratt truss or a single intersection 
quadrangular type of bridge. The old span was of the Linnville or double in- 
tersection type, and with its castings weighed 750 tons, while the new span ig 
200 tons heavier. The two were fastened together and moved at the same time, 
so that the entire load was 1,700 tons. The new span was built by the Edge- 
moor Iron Company, but the work of putting it into place was performed 
wholly by the men of the Pennsylvania Company. 

The plans for accomplishing this great work were devised by Joseph T. 
Richards, the engineer of maintenance of way of therailroad company. Several 
weeks were consumed in the making of these preparations, as the greatest care 
had to be exercised and every possibility figured out to a nicety. A single 
mistake meant disaster and possibly serious interruption to the road’s business. 
To avert any such trouble as this, each workman was given a particular duty 
to.perform, and the success of the work attests the excellence with which the 
orders given were carried out. Bridges have been moved before by the same 
methods, but heretofore the change has occurred on very small structures on 
less frequented parts of the road. Never before has so massive a bridge been 
removed in so short a time. 


Electricity for Drilling. 


Perak nes: as a motive power was recently called into play in drilling 

thousands of holes through the webs of the rails of the South Side Elevated 
Railroad in Chicago while the motive power was being changed from steam to 
electricity. One hole—seven-eighths of an inch in diameter—was needed in 
each end of every rail, and altogether there were 20,000 holes to be drilled. The 
work had to be done while the road was in operation, and the space for operat- 
ing drills was only the 9 inches between the wheel rail and the heavy wooden 
guard rail. The work would ordinarily be done with ratchet drill stocks operated 
Instead of this, 
Each motor was mounted in a little car, 
which ran upon the wooden guard rails and drove a flexible shaft 10 or 12 feet 
in length, which in turn ran the drill. 


by hand, but with these progress would have been very slow. 
electric motors were called into use. 


The drill for each machine was mounted 
in a compact frame, with a screw at the upper end, and the whole thing—drill, 
frame and screw—was just of a size to fit in between the metal rail and the 
outer wooden guard rail. In some places where there were convenient cross- 
overs in the tracks the motor wagons could be kept in place on the guard rails, 
and drilling could be done continuously, but at other places the work had to be 
done between trains, and these often ran under two minutes’ headway. The 
outfits proved to be so handy for the purpose and the men working them became 
so expert that during the entire progress of the work not a train was delayed 
for more than ten seconds by the drillers. 


German Exports to the United States. 


NDER date of December 24, 1897, Consul-General Goldschmidt transmitted 
from Berlin tables showing the exports from Germany to the United 
States during the fisca] years 1895-96 and 1896-97. The total for the year end- 
ing June 380, 1896 (fiscal year 1895-96), was $90,642,773, and the total for the 
year ending June 30, 1897 (fiscal year 1896-97), was $111,862,552, showing a 
net increase of $21,219,779. 

Under date of January 29, 1898, the Consul General writes : 

In view of the fact that still a great deal of ink is wasted by the press of 
this country in talking and preaching retaliation and stirring up ill feeling 
towards the United States I have again undertaken to compile a comparative 
statement of the exports from Germany during the calendar years 1896 and 1897. 
[From the consuls’ tables, which we cannot find space to print here in full, it 
appears that the exports from Germany to the United States for the calendar 
year 1897 were $97,347,198 26 as against $92,424,641.87 for 1896,a gain of 
$4,922,356 39. 

The exports of sugar for the calendar year 1897 were $20,421,491.11 as 
against $19, 665,369.10 for 1896—an increase of $756,665.01. ] 
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oe 33 __ That’s a broad claim to make for 
_THE FINEST ON EARTH.’ anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN, Model 33, 


IT’S BUT THE SIMPLE TRUTH, AND THERE IS NO NEED TO DEVIATE FROM THE TRUTH. 


THE SEVERAL REASONS 
WHY ? 


Head set, turned from bar steel, 
drop forging connections. 

Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable handle bars. 

Christy sadd'es. 

record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enameling 
that can be put on a bicycle. 

Frames 22 and 24 inches high. 

Weight complete, 24 pounds. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made same as 

gents’, with exceptions of drop bar 

and chain guards. Height, 20 and 

22 inches 


THE SEVERAL REASONS 
WHY? 


It is made of the very best mat rial. 

It is new and novel and eminently 
practical. 

It has two rear crowns to match the 
front fork crown, caus- 
ing the machine to 
be absolutely rigid. 

It has an eccentric 
bracket at the hanger 
which facililates the 
adjustment of the 
chain without using 
the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted 
with the one-piece 
Fauber crank. 

The Thor Hubs are ; 
used and recoguized De 
everywhere to be the 
best. 

The best swaged 
spokes, 14x16 size, 
are used. 

Laminated, or one-piece selected rock-elm rims, 1's or 
154, 28-inch wheels. drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin adjustable chain. 

Seamless tubing thr ughout. 


MANSON CYCLE CO.,!53-135 West Jackson St. Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
irs. G: cha GUNS. 1 Nitro rownrr. | neceresraten “HUNTER” Ad a 


Sa ad 


THE PRICES: 


$7 5,00 


less 3314 and 5 per 
cent., delivered 
f. 0. b. New York. 


Guaranteed never to shoot loose. | which are unsurpassed for 
8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 
Beauty, 


Steel and Damascus Barrels. Durability and 
Easy Running Qualities. 


We now put Ejector Mechanism on all | These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 
our different grades. provements. Send for catalogue. 


| 
We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown | Strength, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Nile and Pyramid 
Bicycles andTandems 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOU DAN MANU FACTU RI NG COMPANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CHICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 


BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. °° “vase*S-2’fune tose 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEWYORK. 


— NKROCKED “OUT — 
COMPETITION iti Lit D 


Upturned, one doz. lots ........... $10.50 

wk een on oe ae ee 10,50 s By  @) U rR [> R I Cc ES | 

Octagon Tube, extra, per doz..... 3.00 ape 

“Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz. 1.20 / GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON SIT. 


One-inch Tube, extra, per doz..... 1.20 (BF 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots.......... 11.5 
Adjustable, one doz. lots .......... 13.50 % 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz.... 3.00 
Seat Posts, per doz.......00+ hie B.0O 
Any size stems. Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


JO—MODELS—JO 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


34 & 36 Market St., Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
Chi icago H a nd le= Ba r Co. y Chicago, Ill., U.S.A In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 
"| The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Devoted.to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


The Third-Rail Electric System. 


HE third-rail electric system, which has recently had a successful test on a 
road in New England, is likely now to be introduced on an elevated rail- 
way in New York City. By the use of the third rail all poles and overhead 
wires are done away with. This will abolish the trolley system, the electric 
current being conveyed on an extra rail. On the New England road these rails 
are ninety-three pounds in weight. They are laid upon blocks of wood, which 
are creosoted and bonded together by plates of sheet copper. The motor car is 
connected with the current rail, which is placed near the centre of the track by 
cast-iron sliding shoes, each of which is 12 inches long and 4 inches wide, and 
suspended by two links from a casting placed beneath each truck. Flexible 
cables allow for the deviation of the cars in going around curves and in working 
on the springs. At road crossings and in other places where it is necessary to 
remove the rail the current is conducted by copper cables, and the shoe is so 
arranged that it can be lifted above the rail without danger of catching or 
breaking. By this system a speed of fifty or sixty miles an hour has been 
attained. 

The third rail system passed through a recent blizzard without a hitch 
and with flying colors. The snowfall was so heavy as to completely stall 
trains on many of the steam railroads throughout New England, yet the trains 
running on the electric system maintained their schedule time throughout the 
day. It was an opportunity for a severe test, which all advocates of electric 
traction for short steam roads have been awaiting with interest, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the test was so successfully met. 


Changeable Electric Letters. 


HE changeable “‘ Crandall” letters used by some of the New York journals 
for bulletins in the recent election are thus described in The Electrical 
World : 

“The letters consist of an arrangement of fifty-one lamps, so arranged that 
by lighting different combinations of the lamps the various letters of the 
alphabet can be formed. The lights are fedin nineteen groups over a nineteen- 
wire cable, connecting them to nineteen cross bars on a keyboard. The depres- 
sion of any one key of the keyboard closes the proper groups for the represen- 
tation in light of the letter corresponding to that key. The keyboard is 
ingeniously fitted with an electromagnet so arranged that when any one key is 
depressed it is held down until the magnet circuit is opened. The words are 
first set by the depression of the proper keys on the various keyboards, one for 
each letter, after which the main switch is closed. Arcing at the keyboard 
contacts is prevented by opening the main switch before the auxiliary switch 
controlling the magnets is opened. In the sign erected on Madison Square 
there were thirty-six letters and six figures, each letter and figure being approx- 
imately 3x4 feet in size. The whole sign was some 78 feet long by 35 feet in 
height. The returns were more readily announced by this sign than by any 
other means heretofore devised, the letters being legible at a distance of over 


half a mile.” 


The Largest Generator. 


ieee largest generator for electric traction work ever built is now being con- 

structed in this country. When finished it will be installed at the Logan 
Street station of the Louisville Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. On account 
of its large diameter the armature of this generator cannot be transported over 
the railroads in its completed state, either erect or on its side. The generator 
will therefore be assembled in Louisville. The completed machine will have 
twenty-two poles, an output of 2,400 kilowatts, or 3,000 horse power, and will 
be driven at a speed of 75 revolutions per minute by a 4,000 horse-power crogs- 
compound engine. 

The generator will be constructed to stand an overload of about one-third, 
so that the capacity in case of emergencies may equal 3,206 kilowatts, or over 
4,000 horse-power. The principal dimensions of the machine will be as follows: 
Diameter of field frame, 10 feet; width of field frame, 4 feet 1 inch; diameter 
of armature, 12 feet 9 inches; diameter of commutator, 9 feet 8 inches ; diameter 


of shaft, 2 feet 3 inches; total weight of armature and commutator, 83,000 
pounds; width of armature, 5 feet; width of commutator, 21 inches; total 
width of generator, 77 inches; total weight of generator complete, 174,000 
pounds. 

Previous to the manufacture of this machine the largest generators con- 
structed for electric railway work were those of 1,600 kilowatts, or about 2,500 
horse-power, the first of which was used in the Intramural power house at the 
World’s Fair. 

Dynamos of the same enormous output have since been installed in Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago. Four are also operating in the Kent Avenue 
power-station of the Brooklyn City Railroad and two of similar size are now 
being added. At present this power-house contains the largest single exhibit 
of moving machinery in Greater New York. In no other city of the state, with 
the exception of Niagara Falls, can 10,000 horse-power in engines and dynamog 


be seen in almost constant daily operation. 


Silent Electric Cars. 


NE of the most formidable factors with which the noise-nuisance crusaders 

of some large cities have to grapple is the vari graded din of the railroads. 

It is not generally known that some years ago the company owning the elevated 
roads of New York employed Mr. Edison to investigate, with a view to its 
mitigation, the question of the roar and rattle of the trains. Many singular 
features were brought out, such as the drum sound given forth by the vibration 
of the panels of the ordinary car, and the various kinds of sounds produced by 
the trucks, the wheels, the tracks and the elevated structure itself, and Mr. 
Edison suggested a number of remedies. But nothing came of it all, and the 
noise continues, with possibly a slight annual increment of harshness, to this 
day. That the noise of trains can be materially lessened is, however, certain, 
and a most significant step has just been taken in this country in the construc- 
tion of a ‘‘silent trolley car.” In this car all the old sources of rattle and 
rumble have been eliminated, and the vehicle moves along with a quietness that 
is so unwonted as to be almost startling. The ‘‘ booming” of the panels is 
killed by layers of metal wood, which cut off any concussion which might find 
its way from the wheels and trucks. One of the essential differences between 
the new and the old construction is the employment of wooden instead of iron 
trucks; another is the substitution of rubber cylinders for heavy iron springs. 
There is also a new form of brake which, instead of jarring every bone in one’s 
body, stops the car silently and smoothly. Every point in the general purpose 
of the construction is well worked out, and the car is actually what its name 


implies, noiseless. 


An Improved Wire for Electrical Use. 


UCH has been done to mitigate the dangers of accidental fires by the intro- 
duction of various electrical devices into the interior of buildings. The 
latest of these is radical in character, but admirably simple and effective in 
action. It is practically a wire which gives its own alarm of fire or burglary as 
soon as it is interfered with, either by abnormal heat or the cutting tool of the 
The wire is a solid copper conductor, coated with a metal which 
This metal, in turn, is overlaid 


burglar. 
fuses at the low temperature of 374 degrees. 
with proper insulating material. On the outer side of the insulation, a second, 
third and fourth conductor are so placed as to be insulated from each other by 
similar insulating material. The whole is then protected by a heavy outer 
covering of insulation, which, while ornamental, water proof or damp proof, 
is sufficiently strong to withstand considerable mechanical injury. Should any 
part of the conductor be subjected to the flame of an ordinary match or dan- 
gerous heat, the alarm will be immediately sounded, the precise location of the 
fire being simultaneously announced on an indicator, or on several indicators in 
different parts of the building. 

The problem solved in this invention is the making of all electric wires em- 
ployed in every interior electrical installation, and for whatever purpose, 
capable of discovering incipient fire from every point of its length and giving 
warning thereof, locally or centrally. In other words, every inch of the con- 
ductor becomes a sensitive thermostat and an automatic notifying station; it 
serves ag an omnipresent watchman, always alert and prompt in action, for no 
excessive heat can exist in its vicinity for more than a few seconds without 
sending in an alarm. If a burglar should tamper with the window or door 
alarms, or other safety devices, as he cuts the wire, the disturbance is recorded 
on the dial. The wire can be run within the cornice, above the shelves, or in 
any direction. In coal bunkers, or the hold of a ship, where it is intended for 
giving warning of spontaneous combustion, the conductor is laid in pipes, 
which protect it from rough usage, but leave it subject to the action of heat. 
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FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC. ‘CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘“wOOD” SYSTEMS 
Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 


Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co.\ 
Office and Factory, . 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 7 


\ 
\ 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 

Work. In ordering through supply or 
commission houses send us duplicate 


Wehave courféd and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST 16 Oper fo Operate : 
COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing thaf our (empefifors alone had cause x f % RAWHIDE LAC E LEATHER. 


fo fear them 
REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure fo prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. ‘e'woxs."" 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS,US.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION «THE AMERICAN EXPORTER.’’ 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


The Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Strictly High-Grade 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


: fy 


iN i il 


I aunt. 


Our product surpasses all others in mainte- 
nance of candle power and uniformity in consump- 
tion of energy. Owing to the high maintenance 
of candle power we specially request users to order 
lamps up to the maximum voltage at which they |- = | 1 |) 
are to be operated. As the lamps do not grow yel- |) ;~—iii 8 
low with As they should not be operated COLUM ely 
at an excessive voltage. = 

We manufacture in all voltages ranging 
from 45 to 145 and from 200 to 250 volts. 


Write direct to factory for catalogue, price list and 
other information. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, 
THE COLUMBIA INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. = 
Havemeyer Building. = 
SAN FRANCISCO: y 


The above cut shows exact size of our regular PAUL SEILER ELECTRICAL WORKS. 


The above cut shows exact size of our round 
Standard Lamp. 


Mention this paper. Bulb Lamb for decorative lighting 
In correspondence with us relative to prices please state the candle power and voltage of lamps/desired and the style of socket they are intended to fit. 
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CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


B AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S. A. 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


McCray Refrigerator 
& Cold Storage Co. 


No. 20 Main Street, 
KENOALLVILLE, IND., U.S A. 
Manufacturers of the 


McCray Patent Special Modern 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 


Also stock sizes of Family Refrigerators 
for the Jobbing Trade. 

Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 
tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, etc. All our 
Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 
diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 

Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 
logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 
wish to use the Refrigerator. 


TPIS 


¢ % FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES aS 


MODERN REFRIGERATORS | 


sor 3 
a9, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS , HOTELS fag | 
& GROCERIES & MEAT MARKETS. 


OOO 


f 


TILE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Effective. 
Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. Ags 


easily installed as an Electric 
Han Motor. 


LIST PRICE $19.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


Fy 121 Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us, 


Simple. 
Economical. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 William St., Newark, N. J. 


U. S. A. 


WE”TON STANDARD PORTABLE 
DIRECT READING 


VOLTMETERS, 
MILLIVOLTMETERS, 
VOLTAMMETERS, 
AMMETERS, 
MILLIAMMETERS: 
Ground Detectors and 
Circuit Testers, 
Ohmmeters, 


Portable Galvanometers. 


Our Portable Instruments are recognized as THE STANDARD the world 
over. THE SEMI-PORTABLE LABORATORY STANDARDS are still better. 
Our STATION VOLTMETERS and AMMETERS are unsurpassed in point of 
extreme accuracy and lowest consumption of energy. 


RADIOGRAPH 


TAKEN WITH 


Edison X-Ray 
Apparatus, 


Showing exact location of Fracture 
in radius. 


By means of this apparatus all parts of 
the human structure and organism become 
directly visible to the eye. Every hospital, 
physician and surgeon should possess an 

Edison Portable X-Ray Outfit. 
Prices, $100 and upwards. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue No 2 of 
complete outfits for hospitals, surgeons 
and showmen. 


Rdison Phonograph Agency, 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Dollar Motor. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


“\_ FOR BEST RESULTS 


-\ Baltimore 


Copper Paint. 


| It is Pure and Effective, 


| This paint is guaranteed to be a perfect protection to 
the bottoms of wooden vessels, for one year, when ap- 
plied as directed. 
References Unlimited. 


Au nnukcTuRe> © | Bh 


ym Cone hpi ee eames 
Ni wwe) Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 


st Ea 
STZ mu 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


: | School Furniture. 


A Very Complete Line. 
SIX STYLES OF SCHOOL DESKS. 
ALL DIFFERENT. 


Century Automatic Desks. 
SINGLES. 


— 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT. 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta | 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the | 
smoothest paint in the market. 
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H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, DANS SIZES, ; ats 
MEDIUM “ + ae : 
SMALL ey c 4 - 5 1.90 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. | DOUBLES, FOR TWO PUPILS. 


LARGE SIZES, . j ; 4 $2.90 
NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, | Mepium 7 B70 


| F. 0. B. Cars New York. 
Packed for Export. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS | THE CENTURY AUTOMATIC DESK. SEND FOR CATALOGUES SCHOOL 
’ Se es FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, Church 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. | Office Desks. 


Standard Cabinet 
Letter Files. 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


Furniture. 
REMARKABLE FACT. Se; 


| 

This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one | Opera and 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- . 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY Assembly Chai rs. 
Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed inthe | 
water ne Sart Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water | 7 ‘ 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of | ,Send for Catalogue asa 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted stating what goods you X 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its | wish prices on. N 
splendid condition. | 


The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and teftin the | Cable Address: STAFFORD-MUSKEGON. 
water five months. The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. A FFO R D CO . 
MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner ‘“ Florence Shay.” e 7 Pi es = Muskegon, Mich., USS= A: 


THE Most PRACTICAL 
AND CONVENIENT. 


Cee Send for Catalogue. 


Taber Rotary Pumps 


HAVE BEEN USED FOR 25 YEARS 


BY THE LARGEST CONCERNS IN AMERICA: 


| ; oN What Taber Pumps cost. 
No. Diameter of| Gallons 
of Suction and | per Price 
Pump Discharge. | Minute 
; 00 7 $40 
00 Hand 35 
0 60 
1 150—200 90 
4 


200—350 125 


hy, 
oS 
BE tense iso 


No ,45.—Pianes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment, 
Measures 160 cubie feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


Will pump more material with a 
given amount of power than any 
other pump made. 

Require no experience to operate 
them. 
No springs or complicated mech- 

anism to get out of order. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


TABER PUMP CO.. 2222229222. Buffalo, N.Y. 


GLOBE BUFFER CoO., Boston, we U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 
Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
for Scouring Heels, 


| Felt and Rubber Wheels Julian Union 
of all kinds, etc., ete. Sole Rounder. Twin Edge Setter Heel Scourer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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” 
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> 
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Dp 


ENVELOPE CoO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
WeiSe Ay 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


=a LNVelopes. 


MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


THE BIGGS BOILER CO., Manufacturers of the Improved 
RADIAL TUBE AND ROTARY GLOBE BLEACHER BOILERS. 


The Rotary Globe Bleacher Boilers are used by paper 
mills whether rags, rope or straw is used, and no paper 
mill is complete without one. 

We also make a full and complete line of steel wheel- 
=| barrows A complete catalogue of all goods manu- 
Wii] factured sent on application. 


TIN THE BIGGS BOILER CO., aon, ovo, v. s. a 


Send duplicate order to us when ordering through a commission house. 
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THE BEST Is THE CHEAPEST. aa 


ihe ke 


Why dothe Organs and ‘“‘L. B. Merrifield Co.’’ Pianos, which pi sil 
are made by the Western Cottage Piano & Organ Co., give K 
such unparalleled satisfaction ? Because they are made of the 
best material that can be produced and by the best mechanics 
that can be secured and under the personal supervison of 
some member ef the company. The Merrifield Co. Piano is 
unsurpassed in tone, action, finish and durability. 


WESTERN COTTAGE PIANO & ORGAN Co, - 


OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 


JAMES c& MAYER BUGGY Co. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 


tie aX Port Vehicies J 


Send for complete Catalogue. 
Io ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


SOLLD BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, 
Arce Light Cord, 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 
Chalk Lines. 
Curtain Cord, 


Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. : aA SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 
Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. - -~_ Boston. Mass., U.S. A. SAMSO) 
Patented 
Jan. 8, 1895, 


Wii UNIVERSALLY USED ALL 
iv THE WIRE FLY KILLER. “ogee 
\ Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 

Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
J. F. BIGELOW, franufacturer and Exporter, 
Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST , WORCESTER, MASS .U.S.A. 


GOULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKINC. ORIGINAL RING PACKING- 


Ne Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
\\N ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Ay 

vill it or a gl" 

| Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY eZ 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. oe 


N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped onwrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CHIPpMAN, Treas. 


Lp 
NLaded dab 


TRADEMARE. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, te cntcina: manuractunensor SOlid Braided Cordage. 


WINDOW SASH CORD, ) corron, LinzN on Boston, Mass., U.S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, SEES IG Ne CLOTHES LINES, 
AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 


CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 
Send for Samples. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKINC. Send for Sampler 


Pat. 0. EB, D, Heel Shave. : Made in 16 sizes. S N E L Ls & AT H E RTO N , 72 Snell St. Be Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, = I N E S H O B TO O LS 
Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, 

Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “S$” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT — 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue ‘1. Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ss. PORTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, Ss he — 
Women’s and Children’s LA & e 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. Catalogue ‘‘B” on application. 


- 
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(ea) NEWARK, oJ. Ww iss & SONS, Established 45 ia 


N. J oT) Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR METAL 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue **E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us @ duplicate of order. 


Bit, Stock Drills, 
Taper Shank Drills, 


Catalogues sent free 


Winch * ce on 

5g inch ‘“ “ ; R 

Drills, fitting ratchets Application. 
Etc. 


They are TOUGHER and STRONGER than the OLD STYLE Milled Drills. 


Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. tones ‘aiasiesan sien 


Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘“B”’ on application. 


Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, _ Check Hooks, Ete., Etc. All Patterns. 


NASHUA N.H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 


HIGHEST GRADE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


TE JSTERLING INLAID LHe 


The above cut represent our : 
TIPPED TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. INLAID SILVER BEFORE PLATING. RIALTO TEA SPOON, HALF SIZE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 2 MAIDEN LANE. 


Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders They 
e Adjust 
Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business ih ars 
Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, angle 
El | Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue “S” on application. — . 
evator Cars and Enc osures, Orders filled through commission houses. when 
and Wire Goods of Correspondence solicited. mall set are 
d inti THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Ys U. S. A. firm. 
every escrip 10n. ESTABLISHED 1834. 


ane OE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL Ape aaa 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


THE ONLY 


/ Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. 


Also Chucks, Rose Reamers and Machinists’ "Tools. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


coal «- SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 


LOVELL MFG. CO. (trp) jcah 


ERIE, PA. VU. S. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


Biz: ALL BeiniNEs. 


Stes 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


Ae a = ~_—_ Rat and Mouse Traps |e 


0) 


language. SECTIONAL BEARING, 


—— Hin =! =e = Send for Catalogue. 
Pea = = = Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 
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The World’s Createst Typewriter.’’ 
ie D i N Ss Wwe O re E, WRITES 84 CHARACTERS. 


LIGHTEST KEY STROKE, HANDIEST, QUICKEST, STRONGEST. — 


Represented in more than 200 cities in the United States. 


Only typewriter with ball-bearing typebar joints which are as useful here 
as in bicycles. Lightest touch of keys where work is mainly done. 
Simplest and easiest to learn and to keep in order. Most durable. 


FREE: Illustrated pamphlet with testimonials from leading concerns. 
Active, responsible DEALERS DESIRED in all open foreign cities. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Whe Iheadingsg Exouse. 


_ H.WM. DOPP & SON, 

s Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 
ee) | iy 462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
= ; Swing Foot Lever ‘oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 


Fcot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed ToiletSoa eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. eee ome atetin ee ae 
RAN DAL L’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3¢ inch or less; No. 4, 4% inch or less; No. 5, 3¢ 
inch or less. Address 


P.D. RANDALL & SON, - Troy, N.Y, U.S.A. 


LUODLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of SAS 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT a6 Uw FES ) HUB BLOCKs. 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cuxutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


f Correspondence soiicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
MARK: Cy Send for our catalogue 
ae andpriceliat MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED CORTINGInOOKE | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 For Export Trade. 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue ““D’’ on application. 


THD IMPROVED 


SE eens ane Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, ‘Miia 
Printing Presses With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 
With Outfits 


STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


=. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _—iBaltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER’ 
BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


WII furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


eric wee eee ey E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 
i BSACWHIT. BURLINGTON, VT., U.S. A. 
TANITPICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 
SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “stop-action” of the ‘Security ”’ was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the ‘*Security,”’’ as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migeht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U. S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


y Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120 -OO, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 
io. 458. Phaeton with seat ee aaah Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order. Write for Catalogue KE. X. and Photographs. 


HMR THE siMonDs” BAND SAW ill. 


Machine 
Ee niwes. 
SIMONDS M’F’G COMPANY, Se La a 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, signe" 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINCG PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
I a EE EEEEEEEEEEEE—E—E—EE———————EE—————EE——— 


=x) Shoe Polishers *» Daubers. 


=_= We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS (or russet shoes, 
and IRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 
ROYAL DAUBER. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


civEouRR RK A M ERS A TRIAL. 


THEY ARE MADE RIGHT. 


THE STANDARD TOOL CO., CLEVELAND, Ohio, U.S.A» UP-TO-DATE Tools. 


eed ree ve e en LESS [omens : 
“Rasy” Bolt Clipper: a 
asy” Bolt Clipper‘ 
Is TEE BEST. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. K. PORTER, GG Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRONG. WELL BUILT. SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power. Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work. Every Engine TESTED 
under full load. 


Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 
Send for Circular ‘‘ C.” 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS 4nD MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Ete. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


520 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 8. A 
Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK. 
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Comprise a Superior Line 
of 


by Regrinding Globe, Angle, Cross, 
Check and Swing Check 


~) VALVES, 


BRANCHES: 


26 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
35 Great Dover St., London, S.E. 


Y A ‘*Clip’’ Gate Valves, 
(ae Nee Double Disc Gate Valves, 
—~ See Pop Safety Valves, 


Dy 


by Nl, 
i y r'¢ 


‘Handy ’’ Gate and Lever 
Throttle Valves, 
Whistles, Steam Cocks, Injectors, Sight 
Feed Lubricators, Oil Pumps, 
Glass Oil Cups, Grease Cups, 


Rod Cups, Boiler Oil Injectors, Etc. 


All goods tested and warranted. 
Commission Houses everywhere. 


Catalogues free upon request. Supplied by Export 
Specify ‘‘ Lunkenheimer” make and get the best. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., 
The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 


A PERFECT DAY SAFE, THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CON -TANT USE. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


PCR ENS 


No key to ae IE: rs; : » | Handsomely 
be lost. Bea wee By cee finished in 

— eS eee Gee Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
32 changes. Woods. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. Seas 
— As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS THE ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 


Delivered (1g doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
LLC EMR Sa PY YS Se SY CSP SION PA ET CE, 


“Look!” Printers and Book Binders 


We are in the lead in the manufacture of special 
machinery for Printers and Book Binders; among them 
are the noted and popular Monitor Wire Stitcher, Latham 
Perforator Round Corner Punch and Index Machine, 
Numbering Machines, etc., etc 

The MONITOR STITCHER is simple and durable. 
It has no change of parts for different thicknesses of 
work, uses flat and round wire without change of parts, 
has self-acting gauge, combination flat and saddle table, 
wire straightner, back and side gauges. Built in ten sizes 
with straight or roll feed, uses thick and thin wire. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES: 


Nion0..  Capaciby, loginchesaa- cee aeceeeeree here $425.00 
INOod, s 2 sheets to 34 inches............. 315.00 
No. 144, ae Fa) os Lear nF At 265.00 
No. 2, 2 eo Gt SO nec eaiaete 200.00 
No. 3, Se Oe RM ae (OR AS ae 150.00 
No? 1 ee Roll Heedi@Oapes, inches eoseeeeeeenee $335.00 
No. 1%, = ee ete ae re cra nn 265.00 
No. 2, se Bons SG. YL Wexaiectam neon eee 200.00 
No. 2, Special Calendar Machine, 14 inch....... 175.00 
No. 3, O ue s Ye OS i ace wee 165.00 


May we send you details? Let us know your wants 


LATHAI MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A 


Kohler’s Coal and 
Furnace Scoop. 


INVISIBLE 
ANTI-RATTLER. 


Blade 8 inches wide, pressed from the best quality of No. 18 


gauge sheet steel. Send $3.25 for sample dozen. We also 
make a blade 10 inches wide for general purpose use, and a 
blade 13 inches wide for snow and barn use. 

Write for catalogue of 


POSTHOLE DIGGERS, CURRY COMBS, RAKES, and other 
articles you can handle with profit. 


F.E. KOHLER & CO., 
Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Order through any reliable export house, 


To keep shafts from rat- 
tling. $5.00 per gross pair. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT, 


White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 
» Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 


Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


of Highest Quality. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BEST AMERICAN BREED, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, pane oe 


THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind.,U S A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


Eee 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication, 


H. G. SHELDON," 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy Top Standards 
and Carriage Hardware, Dies 


and Special Drop Forgings made to order. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WITH THE 


RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE 


. WEIGHS 
ONLY 
41 LBS. 


EASILY | 
CARRIED 


It saws down trees. Folds complete as a pocket knife. Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground Itis instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It isa great labor and money saver, as one man can saw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries a saw 5% or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter No. 2 
carries a saw 54, 6, 644 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5¢ feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F O B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


One No.1 machine........... ...$15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 lbs.; Measurement, 5’ 9’’x0’ 10’’x0’ 10” 
“ee “ “ 370 “ee “ 5° 970° 6x1’ 0’ 
Sie “ “ 95 OS “ 6 0x2? 8x!’ 0” 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15:00) Gs a 425 + a 6710x870 iG 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 


64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., v. S.A. 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain, 


FREMONT, OHIO, . 


SAWING MACHINE 


SAWS DOWN TREES — 


| 
! 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
USESsA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
‘¢ Monarch ’’ and ‘ Bradford 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


aEaEen BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Detroit, Mich., VU. S.A. 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


| Twelve 


Special 

Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1895 


Medals of 
Award at 
Internationa] 
Expositions 


GH BARNETT GO, Philadelptia, thy 


A Bec cocececosctscusecsses 


ACME. / 
Sheller. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT USE. 


ORDERS FILLED THROUGH ANY 
RELIABLE COMMISSION HOUSE. 


ACME PEA SHELLER C0. 


140 Washington St., New York, 


U. S. A. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Marine and 
Stationary 
Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES, 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


Fully adapted for tropical countries. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES +» LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


a Br, 


MOSS’ 


UNION <a> 


NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 


We pack in1 doz., 2 doz. auu 3 doz, boxes, ruitanle tO 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - 
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THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


We manufacture machines for making 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. 
Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Manufacturers of Paper Bags 
and Paper Bag [lachinery. 


plished 
nee 50 years 


Specialities 
OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 


ROLLER SKLNS, 
CREEN & OAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, ‘& 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. 


PICKERS, BUF FERS, &¢ CC 
Sat 


JNO. B. ADT 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
U. S.A. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Patent 


Tobacco — 
Machinery 


ION 2 
ie Abbey & Peel. Park 
G LEATHER WORKS 


iNeweiurnace-Dryerandssnuit, Loastenemcene ccm anette eeerrrcier $ 950.00 net. 
Perfection SteamsDryerin ee cicon o> ee etine a cinle ee ee nen 920.00 <* 
ue ss ccmnwatn Cooler, &:.ciny tcc eee 1,385.00 <* 
TobaccoiCuttingsMachine. 3, .caccjcls ee een ee eee 1,050.00 ‘* 
FOR CIGARETTE, LONG, PLUG AND FLAKE CUT. 
TobaccoiGranulatorsNos oi (cand Power). eeeeeene eee eee $160.00 
fs es dS COR aise CODD SEES Ibn cdr MORN AGOUE Coe boenuL Doe 350.00 
of of Noes with: Separator eenyeens ae eee 440.00 
oe oe INO Fels Sissons reeepete eyarotareraii cs cies ceatavcrs rare rere ietertretertet 560.00 
cs cs No; dy-with' Separator: <a come. tc t ee eee 660.00 
ee PACK er (ROW OL) Sarees, <u rave ere cis aii cnettiee oe eee 300.00 


BOXED AND DELIVERED N NEW YORK. 


DEA SESSSSSESSSIS SESSA SSS SRSA Soo roca edad satiate ot anarn easter tees se neels 
a 2 S ATI SF ACTIO is assured those who use our 


Clay-Working Machinery. 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


ete 


The American Clay-Working [achinery Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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EMEDICAL USE~ DEAN’S PATENT 


<——==2, Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERSZOF 


SAAS ASS SESS 


_ W. G. DEAN & SON, 
, 361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


14 
f, 
f, 
is 
i 
t 
4 
f 
, 
4 
si 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


“Columbia” Mangle. 


COLUMBIA, PA., U. S. A. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: pa Bredgade 28. 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin. Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


HARTSHORN’S 


. Rollers*:BLSI 
h ade Rot OF 


LABELS 
A Spring Roller for Blinds cor. or'siae attachments. ” Pike al 


standard first-class articles, they have been subject to poor imitations, but satisfaction 
will be found with the genuine article only. Ail the regular manufacture have the 
name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on every label. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO.,486 Broadway, New York,U.S.A. 


THE HIGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 


Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter- 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 
Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 


your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 

Chicago, Iil., U. 8. A. 

Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 

case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 


= oak case, 19 lbs. Size withoutcase: Width, 11 in.; height 
6 inches; depth, 11 inches. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


Writing always 
in sight 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


Ic@ ana 
Roller 
Skates. 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR. 26-1881 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY Sat AY TO REIGHT 
CARS 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men’s and Women’s Shoes, 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


J. J. McDonouGH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’BYRNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 


OUR 
COIN 
BOx 


Orders filled 


through | 
a rockton & tie Box Toe Co. 
iene 149 Crescent Street, 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs, 
Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees RC \ 


Exact seal 8 Ibs. 


Direct all correspondence to our Export Agent, G. A. KAHLERT, 
626 Rialto Building, st. Louis, Mo., U.8. A 


The enjoyment of Cycling depends largely upon the SADDLE. 


Wheeler Reform Saddle 


means Perfect Comfort 
and Perfect Health. 


Why not fit your wheels with a seat that is bound 
to give satisfaction to your customer? 
Write us for prices. 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO., 
195 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A, 


In ordering through export commission houses, 
send us duplicate order. 


BUILT TO SIT ON, 
NOT TO STRADDLE. 


“Hurry-Up” Letter Copying Machine. 


No Blotter Baths. No Copy Books. No Wet Brushes. 
Always a clean, accurate, uniform copy. 
I came from hands of crafty skill, 


Price of I’m made of toughest metal. Price of 
Combi- I’m,here a mission to fulfill, Copying 

nation as A “problem old to settle. Machine 
shown No slimy rags nor blotters dank, without 
in cut, or I have something better ; Cabinet, 
$30.00 You simply turn my polished crank, $15.00 


And there’s your copied letter. - 


We have twojcomplete systems’ of copying and filing letters, 
and make the most complete and modern Letter 
Cabinet File in existence. 


The Piqua Copying Machine Co.,Piq#%; obi, 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us 


Charles H. Shafer y Cia., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico. 


DRINK PURE WATER 


BY USING THE 
Perfection Water Elevator and 
Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 
KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 
For circulars, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers. 
For deliv ery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone. 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

|) is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
|! Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability, It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices. 


- Cazenovia, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


THE HASKER & MARCUSE MFG. 60. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 


Pp, A. WEBSTER, 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
Tin Tobacco Tags. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


SCRAPERS, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


™ HOWE CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Has stood TEN YEARS without a successful rival. 
IS EASILY FILLED AND IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 
Especially designed for mailing samples of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Rice 


Coffee, Spices, Malt, Teas, Starch, Baking Powders, Assay Samples, Ete 
|= REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
a Size. Weight. Per 100 Postpaid. Per 1,000. 
i i ‘ ih ll No. 0 — 1to 2ounces siele'e ote slaihoieiee LUNA aboodtndar $3.00 } 
HA Lt . ah O%6— 208 St ce ee eee 65 Si NNR ot 4.00 Wincomnea 
Attgaeneanaes Ee Miocsoosoroaenor ELD la c 
ha iM it gy GER cc ae 1°00 700 | 22 Per cent. off 
ue | hi eae bse TI gp IIIS zs p08 1000.0ta, 
; mi il l SUES Watt! Semcon bane ome Thea Sont chon vee 10.00 nes 
il id fe li thi) SS B= 880 IT 1G as, ae ea 11.95 || » New, York. 
a cee a, i —— | () TU at’ ee eae ee S00 Fenn bade 12.00 J 


Sole 


HOWE MANUFACTURING 00., Tt lectin Detroit, Mich., U. Ss. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., = 


New York. 
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HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For eae COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the pest baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 


COTTON SEED OIL MILLS. We make various sizes, 01 


capacity from 5tola0ton o 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvementa 
and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar. 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 


A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


A THE LATEST ang 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 


Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 


FOR PRINTING 


Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 
Etc. 


| | acs Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
ae elt ‘ A aN Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


| 


wy 


a( 


Send for Catalogue. 


’ ELEVATING 
ww CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 
FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 
MACHINERY. 
COAL MiNING MACHINERY. 
Wire Cable 


short distance 
conveying. 


THE JEFFREY MFG.CO. '® Ay dine 


Conveyors. 
For long and 


Columbus, Ohio. 


A. D. COOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IMPROVED 


Tube Well 
Supplies. 


Cook’s Patent Tube Well 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


A SPECIALTY. 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND, U.S. A. 


icles RY OF— 
HOISTING No MINING 
MACHINERY AND 


Hine 
Rs ep EAE 


S 
54/4 
Maesy,| ALBANY,NY.U.S.A. CABLE ADD 


GOLD MEDAL alate JOULE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis.; U. S. A. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
our new portable Folding Bath-tub, which 
is a marvel of skillin its construction and 
folding capacity, and is in every way prac- 
tical. These tubs have been thoroughly 
tested by use in the past year, and arestrong 
enough for the heaviest person. A pail and 
ahalf of water makes a full bath. A full 
submergent bath can be taken if desired. It 
Bis covered with very heavy duck thoroughly 
coated with pure, refined rubber. It thus 
presents a smooth surface and cleans as 
nicely as a porcelain tub. We manufacture 
Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety, 
but can only quote prices on a few articles 
here. Send us asample order and write for 
Order through any reliable Commission House. Ex- 


ps 


ree catalogue and prices on our entire line. 
port prices F, O. B. Cars, New York, freight prepaid; goods packed as desired. 


Folding Bath-tub, adult, $75.00 per doz. 
Folding Bath-tub, infant, 187.50 ce 
Folding Camp Bed, - = 8.60 me 


Folding Camp Table, - - $21.50 per doz, 
Folding Camp Chair, - - 12.00 Cs 
Folding Camp Stool, - - 3.50 (Y 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


IMPROVED EAUNDEY MACHINERY. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue on 
application. 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
mission houses will 
please send dupli- 
cate of order to our 
address. 


The ‘Sinclair’? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


The Watkins ‘‘Style A’? Washer. 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


Cable Address ‘“‘ WASHING.” 123 & 125 Liberty St., New York, U.S. Ae 


Root's Home Repairing Outfits 


SOLDER 
Gana =o 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 
harness and tinware repairing at home. Great time 
and money savers. Every family wants one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands nowinuse Just the thing for 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. Orders 
filled through any responsible commission house, 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. CoO., 


PLYMOUTH, O.,U.S.A 


(tame, SOLDER IRON 


Sole Manufacturers, 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


istedie a tere {80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


fe Men’s Right and ee 
YY AT Women’s Straight, 4 to Fy 


AND 


74, Men’s and Women’s Com- 
J bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Come 
mission Houses, 


Prive Sheet ‘‘B ” on application. 


t New Haven, Conn., 


Uesele 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware and 
Bicycle Manufactures. 


a Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting 

=<) Machines; Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling 

tiphege } Machinery; Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Ro- 

3 yy) tary and Roll, Straighteners of all sizes con- 

Automatic Wire Straightening and stantly on hand. 

Cutting Machine SPECIALTIES: 

Aut. Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Mach’y, Blanking, Drawing, Stamping Diesand Tools. 

Orders filled through Commisston Houses, Correspondence solicited, Catalogue 70 on application. 


..G 


Correspondence solicited. 


F. B. SHUSTER, 


PROPRIETOR, 


JOHN ADT & SON 


Established 1866. 
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Nledmd Ridivg. Gallery. 


Twenty-four galloping horses 
(twelve pairs)—each horse has an 
easy galloping motion—four char- 

iots, with seating capacity for 

| z fifty-six persons. Easily takendown 

a ESOS and transported on cars or wagons. 

pe DANNUSR.. Se Three mencan take it down in two 

(tra Ne hours. Each piece numbered. Cost 

of complete Gallery, $2,200, net 
cash. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This includes portable engine, 
automatic organ, image, tents, 
poles, etc., complete. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


COMPOUND 
STEAM Pump. 


708 Fisher Building, 
= CHICAGO, ILL. 


| London, England, 159 Queen Victoria St. New York, 116 Liberty St. Mexico City, Palma No. 2. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made, 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 
Order through any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 
Successor to 


J. C. GRANGER, NICHOLLS & GRANGER 


Manufacturer of 
Gas Stove Tubing. 
Guaranteed Best Quality. 
Pat. End Gas Tube. 
Patent Portable Tubing. Speaking Tubing. Elevator Tubing. 
582 to 588 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Disc Harrows, 
Lever Harrows. 


These Harrows are made of steel in the following sizes: 4, 5, 6,7and 
8 feet in width with 16, 18 or 20 inch dises. 


This cut represents a machine with 12-16 inch discs. 
Shipping weight, 440 Ibs. 
EMPIRE MFG. CoO, 
82 River Street, ROCK FALLS, Illinois, U. S.A 


| Write for 
Catalogue. 


| 
The Automatic Friction Clutch (For Pulleys and Couplings), 


Is the perfection of power transmitting devices of this class. It cannot slip, requires ab- 
solutely no “‘adjustment,” is smaller and lighter than any other clutch and requires less 
space on shaft. It will pcsitively transmit the full power of the shaft and is overated by 
simple lever, creates its frictional grip according to the load, and is positive in action 
and release. No shock when load is taken up as with others. Agents wanted for foreign 


countries. Licenses and patents (foreign) for sale. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 
on request. 


AUTOMATIC FRICTION CLUTCH CO., 817 State St., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Gtandard Euery Wheel Co 


ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Solid Emery and 
Corundum Wheels. 


ALL KINDS OF POLISHING WHEELS. 


Patent Grinding and Polishing Machinery. 
Polishers’ and Platers’ Supplies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, Incorporatep, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


W.H. BOWDLEAR & CO. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
EXPORT anD IMPORT MERCHANTS. 


WAX. 


W.H. B. White, Put up in 2-lb. 
parcels in cases of 54 Jbs. 


W.H.B. Refined, Put up in 2-lb 
cakes in cases of 130 lbs., and in cakes 
of 1 lb., % Ib., 4 lb. and 1 oz. 


Cable Address: ‘‘“Rowdlear,”’ Boston. 


SLOT “P AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. ——. Ry UD ae ee 


is no business you could engage in which equals it and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERCER MFC. CC., 1158. Water St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


If you are looking for the 
best-paying investment 
you can possibly make for 


giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—** Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsimILeE of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 


. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Foreign Depot: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN Drue Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


LIVE 100 YEARS ° "crs "**" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absoluteiy pure, butas 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 


any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient, Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 


faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, !1!.,U.S.A 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS “ wacuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 
Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S.T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., Mansriero, onto, 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine. 


Pumps Water Automatically by Water Power. 
With two or more feet fall will elevate water 30 feet for each foot of 
fall. PUTIN PLACE OF OLD RAMS. DELIVERS MORE WATER. NEVER STOPS. 


Large machines for irrigation. Smali machines for domestic use, rail- 
road tanks, stock farms, ete. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO., 126 Liberty st., New York. 
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R. E. HILLIARD, 


LYNN, MAss., U.S.A. 


SPECIALTY : 
WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. 


Only Award for Cut Soles. Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition, 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


a oO 1% | MI = 
yrs | 2g SPRING nINGES 


ARE THE BEST 


"PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN,N.Y.U.S.A. 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


PLANTS, SEEDS anp BULBS. 


501 & 503 WesT 13TH Sr., 


, Purchasing and Selling Agents 
> NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


for the Trade. 
Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
A B C Code used 


a —a 


SS 


WOODEN HENj-==—= ex 5 


Most efficient small incubator ever _—————— 
invented. Perfect in every detail. —— 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. 
#=Thousands in successful oper- 
ation. Guaranteed to hatch a} SSS 
+ ust the thing for poultry raising 
larger percentage of fertile eggs 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher, | 02 small scale, 28 egg capacity. Catalogue free. 


CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, “114 to 122 S. Sixth St., QUINCY, ILL. 


L. E. STEINMANN , 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


HAT C H C K | C K EN S by the hundred with the Im- 
proved Victor Incubator. 

Itisapleasure to operate, absolutely self-regulating, 
needs no watching during day or night. Its hatching 
qualities are second tonone. Thousands in successful 
operation ; the simplest, most durable and cheapest 
first-class Hatcher in our market. A written guaran- 
tee is sent with each machine to be as represented or 
money refunded. Circulars free. Catalogue 4 cents. 

Address Geo. Ertel Co., Patentee & Mfg., Quincy, 
Tll., U. S. A. Established 1857. 

In ordering through export commission houses, send 
us duplicate order. 


. Lowest Priced 
First-class 


YOU CAN MAKE TIORE [MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 5U-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A child 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


i BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S.A. 


EHOCO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


any article or commodity of real merit to 


We Introd uce the consuming public and general trade of 


the United States of America. 


MORRIS P. BARNETT & BROTHER, incorporated, 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS.. U.S. A 
'y , + U.S.A. 


and Specialty Introducers. 


THE VILTER MFC. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 


Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Machinery 


Malt Mills, Mashing Machines, Liquid and 
Air Pumps, etc. 
Bottle Washers, Bottle Fillers, Hand and Power 
Corkers, ete. 


SMALL VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Union Cut Soles. 


CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Fancy Goods. Umbrellas, Canes, Toys" Novelties 


The Euphonic Talking Machine. Perfect 
and guaranteed. Using regular phono- 
graph records. Sample complete, $6.00, 


A. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters and Commission, 


We solicit dealers in fancy Parasols, Um- 
brellas and Walking Canes. Latest styles, 
endless variety. Our prices the lowest, 
Write for catalogue. 


LO FORTE & LEEDS, 


17 Warren St., New York, U.S.A. 


THEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's Prepared Eepecialgaae 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


Export. 
MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CAST IRON PULLEYS 


W-Ar JONES FoUNDRY& MACHINE. Co 
55-59 50. JEFFERSON ST: CHICAGO 


Steam Riding Gallery 
and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall machine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superior Tone, Easy to 
Play, Neck cannot bend, Patent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment. 


Finest Instruments Made. Prices Reasonable. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, 0., U S.A. 


‘“NEW IDEA” HALTER CHAINS, also (Sree) § ee 


For Harness, Rope or Chain. 


(See that Steel Snap (Rear Bolt). 
They are Safe! They are Sellers! 


Send for prices on Cow Ties, Picket Chains, Coil Chains, Dog Chains, Etc. 
IRA F. WHITE & SON, 76-78 Park Pl., New York, U.S.A. 


CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWATIKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 


of Genuine Be.! Metal. 
Any Harmonious Arrangement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 


Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 
HAND CYLINDER 


I DEAL NEWSPAPER PRES 


FAST, CHEAP, SIMPLE, EASILY OPERATED. 
Prices F. O. B. New York. Discount 20 per cent. 
8-Column Folio or 5-Column Quarto..................6000 $200.00 
9-Column Folio or 6- Column Quarto...........cccccceee 225.00 
VWisetio Rare THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Circulars, Sole Manufacturers, CHICAGO, U.S.A 


Patented 
July 26, 
1892. 


No excuse for smoking | 


NO MORE “POISON IN THE BOWL.” *° Gott pipes 


The “‘ Mallinckrodt 77 Patent Nicotine Absorbent and 
SE TS Ventilated Tobacco Pipe 


will render smoking a healthy enjoyment. 
Try itand you will become convinced. See notice in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER, August, 1897. Manufactured only by 


THE HARVEY & WATTS CO., - Station E., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Tiinctrated Cirenlars “AB” on application. And No. 275 Canal Street, New York, U.S.A: 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 
Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.......seeeesseees hoe doz. $2 00 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.. es 1.75 

Children’ 8, 6-10; Infants’, Gas Sooapecons 300 OY 
Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ex- 
vort discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) _ 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sote Boots, 
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THE H. D. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK. 


No. 585. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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DESKS! 


NO. P. 301, ‘‘A.”’ 


buys this desk exactly_as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches 
e wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed 


white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,”’ $45.00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘ C,”’ $41.00. 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $49.00. Style ‘““B” or “C,’’.$45.00. 


NO. P. 212, STYLES A.” 


buys this desk exactly as ope o0 
$43.50 illustrated, It is 60 inches Ree seaig 


inches high. Itis an extra fine desk, made 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE 


long, 33 inches wide, 52 Sil 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
ge 


trated. It is 50 inches long, 30 


DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


NO. P. 10 E. 


buys this desk 
$19.75 exactly as il- 

lustrated. It 
is 48 inches long, 30 inches 
wide, 51 inches high. It has 
quarter-sawed oak front, 
closed back and THREE 
LETTER FILES in right ped- 
estal under lock and key. 
This desk has been A GREAT 
SELLER. 


NO. P. 243, STYLE ‘‘ B.’’ 


buys this desk exactly 
17.0 as illustrated. It is 


made of quarter-sawed 
white oak and is supplied with LET- 
TER FILES and large drawer in right 
pedestal. Size, 86 inches long, 28 inches 
wide, 44 inches high. 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right inches wide, 81 inches high. It NO. Pe 28)? nee 
swing pedestal. has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 55 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $43.50. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘C,’’ $11.60. 5 00 inches long, 82 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 


Style ‘““B” or ‘‘C,’’ $40.00 


NOTE.—Style ‘‘A’’ has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. 
Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’’ provides com- 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C”’ has drawers in left 


pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


pedestal. 


or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 


50 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $32.50. Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘ C,”’ $27.50. 
55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $35 00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘* C,?? $30.00. 


60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘ C,”’ $32.50. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 


our goods. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our “ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 


snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE FrRep Macey Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
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as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 

Loe SIMPLY MILK, the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 

on Tee reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
VW wh" possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


ane Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


: Sear x 
SS HELVATIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, Ill, U. S.A. 


W. G. ELLIOT. Established 1876. W. H. LOOMIS. 


NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD PREPARED PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE. FOR ALL SURFACES 
Carbon, Graphite, Asphaltum, { Paste, Semi-Paste, Formula, 
oor ALL KINDS, Oxide of Iron, Lead and Zinc, ALL FORMS, Spraying Paints, Dipping Paints. 
PAINTS Prepared Red Lead. Ready for Use. 


QUOTATIONS BASED UPON CURRENT COST OF RAW MATERIALS. WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


The Only SUCCESSFUL Substitute for Leather! 


For FURNITURE Covering, for CAR SEATS, for CAR CURTAINS, 
for any Upholstering Purpose. 


Does not crack, 
peel or rot. Is not 
affected by heat, cold or 
climate. Waterproof, grease- 
proof, stainproof. Contains 
no rubber or cellulose and 
is not inflammable. Made in plain leather 
grains or richly embossed patterns, and in all 
standard colors. Caution !—There are worth- 
less and dangerous imitations. See that the word “ Pantasote”’ isstamped 
on the goods. Samples and particulars of 


TEE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, N. Y., U.S.A. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. JHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, 

. ; : DUNDAS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, Ontario, - Canada. 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. Write for Catalogue. 

e 9 e e e e e e 

Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 

IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN-= k 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHCES. F.CTANT ON THE M®RKET. es 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘‘ D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A.t 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. Mie ciiikiadd of, Mill Boxes andiCans 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. Manufacturers / Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
—— U Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “O” and “BP.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


STRONG, WELL BUILT. SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power. Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work. Every Engine TESTED 
under full load, 


Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 
Send for Circular “ C.” 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” OIL POLISH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


bay 


ASO "RESTORES » ir? ||| 
ISTRE- 


“SUPERB”? PATENT 


LEATHER POLISH. 


The only article that will produce a | 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre | 
without injury to the leather. The 
Sa | IF professional bootblacks of the United 
WHITTEMORE BROS.2.¢2 NUT 
\BOSTON,MASS.U.S.A.-||| States use far more of this article than 
= aa all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


UR “STAR” COMBINATION 


= package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner and |} 
Ne a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste. 
Keto Me he } The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste adds 
ee * Ls a bright, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, 
iby: li i 

) mr, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


i) q 
I i 
i *| 
\ ant 
«*"/ RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 

t for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproof 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produce 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Price per gross, in 
our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50 ; discount 10 per cent, 


“ z Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 
FRENC GLOSS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
* market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturers of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, ete. ‘‘ ELITE’? Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, ete.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 
llustrated price list. 


WATER WHEELS 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feet to 2000 Feet, jis 


CU Yes 
Sin 


fi ir 


— 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards, 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 


ee : French or German. English or Spanish 


Catalogue ‘* F” gratis on application. 
Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


ATT I UE 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY M'F’6 CO, 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, U.S, A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 
All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 


and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness, 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 he doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lsc. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BB C Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
per doz.; Standard Pen Rack, L475 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina.~ 
tion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic, Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 8, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 per doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticators. $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through‘any;responsible U.S. export 
ocmmission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


(. FRED La MONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co, THE HAZELTON og porcupine 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. i High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
} BOILER 


EQUIPPED WITH 
SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 


Correspond- 
Catalogues ence in _ 
and Spanish, 
Price Lists German or SINGLE BOILERS or 
sent on English COMPACT BATTERIES. 
application. solicited. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


WITH AN 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


Ho £H6.0, She 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


Send for our new book, 
“* THE GENERATION OF POWER.’’ 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR ___—s| THE HAZELTON BOILER CO. 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, BreWeri@S, | 0: soe eropristors and atanutacturers, —tsormatt 


Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. General Office: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. Cable Address: ‘‘ Paria,” New York. Use “A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.” 
COFFEE MACHINERY for Plantations and for Roasting, 
Grading and Finishing. NE U.S.A. HAVANA, CUBA. 
d 4 ARAN eater 0. B. STILLMAN, Agent, a aren daees’ 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
ete., $125, or with more type, rules, ete., for 
small periodical, $200. 


Ce ee ee THE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Simple. Effective. 
Economical. Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. Ags 
easily installed as an Electric 
Fan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $190.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. | 
Just the thing for supply 

houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


121 Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us. 


PRESS 0. K. 
A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 


inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


McCray Refrigerator 


& Cold Storage Co. ye) JF CARD AND PAPER 
No. 20 Main Street, r CUTTER. 


KENDALLVIL i .S. A. 
ee Ons S.A Good hand machine with 24inch steel 
Manufacturers of the knives, $12.00 


McCray Patent Special Modern S"m-~-74] ores 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 


Also stock sizes of Family Refrigerators 
for the Jobbing Trade. 

Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 
tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, etc. All our 
a Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 

‘ : : S, 3 diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 
¥ PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS. Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 
5 logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 
wish to use the Refrigerator. 


e 
_ Cylinder Press. 
For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 
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Portable 2222 
Wardrobes 


AND 


Desks. 


These goods are especially 
adapted to the export trade. 
They are well made, excellently 
finished and securely packed, 
so as to insure safe delivery. 

We manufacture more goods 
of this class than any other 
concern in the world, and our 

catalogues will be furnished 
upon application. 


aR 


ie gad 


Our goods may be secured through any of the leading export houses of America. Address 


CRON, KILLS & CO., -  Piaua, Ohio, 


Galvanized Steel Baths, The Champion 


WHITE ENAMELED. Water 
| | Heater._— 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS 
AND DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water 
for bath in 10 minutes 
with one foot of gas 


tb paret 


G—Inside combustion chamber 
H—Outside combustion chamber. 
I—Union gas connection. 
J—Union water connection. 


K—Outlet. 
L—Inside water chamber. 
M—Outside water chamber. 


8 per minute. 
= The most simple, efficient and 
3 ¢ economical Heater ever offered, 
3 oe owed a and at the lowest price. The 
gees 4 Z gas and products of combustion 
: : fom i aos ; 
Price List of our new GALVANIZED STEEL Bath. Sees e ga are entirely separate from the 
Connected Waste Ss 225% water, which is thus kept pure 
Common Overflow. and Overflow. Fm fy A 5 
D160 Uitte ctosesacueocsee eee eee List Prices $18.00 $19.50 5. Le ee and sweet. 
BONE. swovaeseessehien ss vnctee eet Mee ease ee 19.00 20 50 weber? 
cn CAIUS Th smncoondpecnccnonasne aosusmcocdeode “e 20.00 21.50 = 
Rove) sieiora,elejie, oelnivreleicievatevalcleisielsreneiele -iictremnin eines * 23.00 24.50 


2" Liberal Discount quoted on application. LIST PRICE. 


) Copper, including shelf 
and brackets, $25.00 


This Bath is made to meet the demand for a cheap, sanitary Tub, 
and is of GALVANIZED STEEL, IRON LEGS, and covered inside 
with four coats WHITE ENAMEL, BAKED ON, giving a good finish. 

The outside is painted Light Gray, and the Legs are Bronzed ; the 
Rim is Wood ; made in four sizes and shipped with Common Overflow 
unless Outside Connected Overflow is ordered. 


They are Neat, Clean, Durable and CHEAP. 


Nickel, including shelf 
and brackets. $30.00 


SD 


i 


a 


Boxing extra at cost. 


Liberal Discounts quoted on 
application. 


INTERIOR VIEW. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., Warren, ohio, U. s. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 

’ the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. It cannot, for this reason, and it 
does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised init or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN ExporTsER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the pubiication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE IN THE EVENT 
OF WAR. 


jaunts nearly two weeks of uncertainty the question whether 

there is to be war between Spain and the United States, or 
whether the grave differences now existing between the two nations 
may after all be adjusted without recourse to arms, is, as this issue 
of Tue American Exporter goes to press, still wavering in the 
balance. It is not the province of this paper to discuss political 
questions except in so far as they concern international trade, and 
for this reason we have steadily refrained from commenting upon 
either the disaster to the U.S. battleship J/aine in Havana harbor 
or the general Cuban question in any of its aspects. It is not our 
purpose to depart from this policy now. 

But one phase of the existing situation appears to call for 
thoughtful consideration. We refer to sensational “estimates” of 
the probable losses of American foreign trade in the event of actual 
hostilities breaking out. That this isa matter of serious importance 
we do not deny. But it isa question of facts and not of theories, 
and no attention should be paid to unfounded rumors and guesses. 

The following table clearly shows how the foreign trade of the 
United States was carried during the fiscal year ending Juue 30, 1897: 


IMPORTS. 
Tn American: Vesselsiecm ict: o>) sateen ene ee eine $109,183, 454 
In foreign vessels!scesscosacors eens meee 619,784,838 
By land wehiclescc sce oe Gene 35,812,620 


Total by land iand:seay +. .jacesaeien a cerca cies $764, 730,412 
Per cent. carried in American vessels, 14.2. 


EXPORTS. 
In-American’vesselsinasteero cee eee $79,941,823 
In foreign ‘vessels taa.atier aswintcos oe ne mene 905,969.428 
By land'vehicles? eee eore ae eee 65,082,251 

MTotaliby,landiandyseamserns cee eee eee $1,050,893, 556 


Per cent. carried in American vesse's, 7.6. 


Our present concern is with the exports. As the table shows, 
only 7.6 per cent. of these were carried in American ships, and as a 
large part of the exports carried in American bottoms are agricul- 
tural or mining products sent abroad in sailing vessels, only a small 
part of this 7.6 per cent. consists of exports of manufactures. 
Of course, in the event of war all American ships will be 
liable to capture. Two points, however, should be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the amount of this liability. First, that 
the regular navy of Spain must necessarily have its hands full in 
maintaining communications between the mother country and her 
distant colonies, not to mention the fact that it will have the navy 


of the United States to reckon with. Second, that the danger | 
from privateers in a modern war is much less than is generally | 
supposed. The prizes worth capturing to-day would be steamers, | 
and for this reason privateers must necessarily be steamers algo, _ 
The cost of purchasing and equipping steamers and of their main. _ 
tenance, the difficulty of obtaining coal abroad and of capturing | 
large, fast and probably partially armed merchant steamers and of 

getting them into port after capture, would all tend to make 
privateering a very expensive and doubtful financial venture, not to 
mention the extreme liability of the privateer himself to capture 

and the probability that any privateer caught without his letters 

of marque and reprisal would be treated as a pirate by European 

as well as American warships. 

With reference to the vast bulk of American exports—those 
going in foreign bottoms—there is everything to reassure the timid 
merchant. Nothing can be more certain than that the right of 
neutrals will be sernpulously respected by both sides in the event of 
a war affecting the commercial interests of every first-class power 
in Europe. International law is explicit on the rights of neutrals 
and in protecting the property of belligerents when covered by a 
neutral flag, all American merchandise, other than contraband of 
war, will be as safe upon the seas after the breaking out of hostil- 
ities as in time of peace. Space does not permit us to print at 
this time the authorities on international law, but careful inquiry 
reveals an entire unanimity of opinion in support of this view. 

There is, and will be, no reason why buyers who are contem- 
plating the purchase of American goods should not send their orders 
here as usual, or why American firms accustomed to supply, or 
desirous of supplying, the foreign demand should not continue their 
preparations. 

Commerce is proverbially timid and uncertainty regarding the 
future may be as destructive of trade as a war. For this reason we 
trust that by the time this paper reaches its readers an end will 
have been put to the present strained and unsatisfactory situation. 
But whatever the outcome, buyers should not permit themselves to 
become the prey of exaggerated fears. American trade will go on. 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER AND THE AGE OF STEEL. 


Ve the death of Sir Henry Bessemer, F. R. S., Hon. M. 

Inst. C. E, Hon. M. A. S. M. E, ete., which occurred at 
London, March 14th, the world loses one of that group of invent- 
ors whose achievements have made the century now drawing to a 
close the most marvellous in the history of the human race. Sir 
Henry was born at Charlton, Hertfordshire, England, in 1813. He 
was an inventor almost from the first, and early had command of 
the means for developing and pushing his inventions. While the 
Crimean War was in progress he was engaged in experiments with 
projectiles for the guns of that period. These turned his attention 
to the need of a better material than cast iron for artillery, and his 
efforts were at once devoted to systematic investigations and exper- 
iments along this line. 

After about a year, in 1855, he succeeded in devising a process 
of decarbonizing iron by blowing air through the molten metal and 
took out his first patent on the Bessemer converter. At that time. 
the decarbonization of the molten iron was effected by puddling, 
which was a long and laborious process. The new process brought 
the air to the iron instead of the iron to the air. The following 
year Mr. Bessemer read a paper before the British Association 
describing his invention. The paper made a sensation. There was 
a great diversity of opinion among engineers as to the merits of the — 
new process, but within a month five firms had purchased licenses 
to use it, paying the inventor $135,000. 

The invention was not at first a complete success, however, the | 
product being uncertain and occasionally unmerchantable. The use 
of spiegeleisen for recarbonizing and deoxidizing after the blew 
perfected it. The credit for this improvement was claimed by Mr. | 
Robert Mushet who attacked Mr. Bessemer’s patents. The courts 
sustained the latter who, however, acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Mushet by allowing him a small annuity. By 1862 every | 
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obstacle had been triumphantly overcome and a magnificent display 
was made at the second international exhibition held in London 
that year of articles manufactured from Bessemer steel. From that 
date the process came rapidly into use, numerous licenses being 
granted in Great Britain and other countries. 

In itself the Bessemer invention was as much a mechanical as 
a chemical one. The process in its entirety is not merely the burn- 
ing out of the carbon by the blast of air, and the subsequent addi- 
tion of a carefully determined proportion of carboniferous material, 
but it is also the quick and easy manipulation of great masses of 
molten metal. To the complete success of Bessemer’s work the 
business faculty, as well as that of the inventor pure and simple, 
was necessary, and the persevering force or personal momentum to 
carry him through or over every obstacle. All that was thus needed 
appears to have been marvellously combined in the man. 

Mr. Bessemer’s inventive faculties were not confined to this sin- 
gle line; the variety of fields that he explored is shown by the fact 
that at the first international exposition at London in 1861, he 
exhibited a centrifugal pump, a separator for sugar refineries, and 
a machine for polishing glass, all of which were at the time in suc- 
cessful operation. Most of his time was, however, absorbed in steel 
manufacture and the present perfection of the Bessemer process is 
almost entirely the work of the original inventor. Mr. Bessemer 
was, perhaps, the most richly rewarded inventor known to history. 
Wealth beyond the power of a single individual to enjoy became 
his, and he received titles and honors from learned societies and 
governments all over the world. 

All this and more was, beyond question, merited by the mag- 
nitude of the service his invention rendered to mankind. Prior to 
1856 the entire production of cast steel in Great Britain was only 
about 50,000 tons annually, and its average price, which ranged 
from £50 to £60 per ton, was prohibitory of its use for a great 
number of the purposes to which it is now universally applied. 
Last year the production of Bessemer steel in Great Britain was 
9,141,791 tons, while the United States produced no less than 
5,475,315 tons. With this vast increase in production has come a 
corresponding fall of prices, until now the cost of steel is so low that 
a carpenter who drops a steel nail will lose more by stopping 10 
seconds to pick it up than the nail is worth. The hundreds of 
thousands of miles of steel rails that bind States and continents to- 
gether, the vast aggregate of the steel shipping of the world, represent 
but two of the directions in which the great invention of Sir Henry 
Bessemer has made possible the progress of the age. The mind is 
scarcely able to grasp the achievements already accomplished, not 
to consider the boundless possibilities of the future that spring 
directly from this invention. Perhaps the most astounding thing 
of all is the fact that this mighty Age of Steel that is culminating in 
so many wonders at the close of the century is barely 30 years old. 
The inventor who made all these things possible will rank in human 
history with the discoverer of America and the inventors of the 
printing press and the steam engine. 


COMPARISONS—“‘ODIOUS ” AND OTHERWISE. 

es American Exporter has felt impelled somewhat frequently 

of late to reprint articles, or portions of articles, that origi- 
nally appeared in some foreign publication bearing directly upon the 
products or the industrial methods of the United States. This we 
have done for two reasons: First, because the matter itself appeared 
likely to be of interest to our readers, who, from the very fact. that 
they read this publication, are interested in whatever pertains to 
America; and, secondly, because some of the points made by the 
writers of these articles were in the nature of testimonials—often 
by experts—to the genuine value of the products or methods in 
question. Such testimonials it seems to us are sufficiently impor- 
tant to deserve as wide a publicity as we can give to them. While 
we have never knowingly made a claim for the products of this 
country that is not literally and absolutely true, we cannot but 
expect that such unsolicited testimony from authorities well known 


in their respective localities will carry even greater weight than our 
own statements. 

It occasionally happens, however, that the subject matter of 
some of these communications is such that it involves a comparison 
between the methods or products of the country of the writer and 
those of America. We wish our readers to feel that in printing 
such comparisons we do not necessarily indorse them. In our edi- 
torials we refrain as far as possible from instituting comparisons, 
and we endeavor to eliminate them from our reading pages wher- 
ever it is possible to do so without mutilating a quoted text. We 
do not believe in comparisons, whether favorable or hostile. They 
are all “odious,” since they are all apt to be more or less mis- 
leading. 

The industrial situation in two great nations such as, for 
example, France and Great Britain or Great Britain and the United 
States is very complex. Each country possesses vast amounts of 
capital engaged in industrial enterprises, vast numbers of industrial 
plants, each containing numerous and varied machines and turning 
out probably products of many grades. The inventive and mechan- 
ical ability of each is high. No comparison could be instituted 
with safety between two such countries, either with respect to equip- 
ment or output, since no one could so inform himself regarding the 
conditions existing over two such wide fields as to be regarded as 
an entirely competent witness. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable for a paper like this to 
“claim everything in sight” for the country it represents. While 
we are avowedly advocates of American products, and our mission 
as a newspaper is to promote their introduction into foreign lands, 
we are not at all called upon to be blind to the good things of other 
nations or ignorant of the fact that there are points where they sur- 
pass us just as completely as, we believe, we surpass them at others. 
It takes two to trade as well as to quarrel. If any country sur- 
passed the whole world in the quality of its products, and produced 
everything necessary to its comfort and happiness, there would be 
no need of its buying anything of its neighbors. Under such cir- 
cumstances we doubt very much whether that nation would con- 
tinue to sell much to its neighbors, since such a trade would be too 
one-sided to long endure. But as far as America is concerned this 
is very far from being the case. The nations of Europe sell to us 
a great deal more each year in manufactured products than we sell 
to them. While they are excellent customers of the United States, 
and we trust will be still better customers as they learn more regard- 
ing the quality of our products, we are even larger customers of them. 

Our aim is, while avoiding specious claims and misleading com- 
parisons, to furnish all who are interested in American goods with 
trustworthy information about what American inventors and 
mechanics are doing, and with the reasons for the success of specific 
machines or methods that have originated here and are not yet 
sufficiently known abroad. As the field of industrial activity here 
is a very wide one we cannot enter into technical details or explana- 
tions. In our advertising pages we print each month the names and 
specialties of a large number of American manufacturers who will 
gladly supply such information to those of our readers who desire to 
avail themselves of such information or suggestions as our columns 
contain. 


THE CHEAPEST MACHINERY—LABOR-SAVING 
CAPACITY. 


N our last number we discussed some of the factors that reduce 
the cost of machinery production and so make low prices to the 
consumer possible. but the wise buyer regards the price charged 
for a given machine as of minor importance as compared with the 
amount of labor it will save. He knows that if there is another 
machine on the market (which his rivals can buy) capable of doing 
the same work with greater rapidity or evenness, or at a lower cost 
for attendance, whatever he may save in the lower price of the 
inferior machine will be quickly offset by the permanent and in- 
creasing advantage enjoyed by his competitors owing to their 
superior equipment. The real question that must determine his 
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selection is not, then, “ What is the price of this machine?” but | 


“What can it do?” 

Hiram §. Maxim in a recent article in the Engineering Maga- 
zine described very happily the two extremes in machine construc- 
tion and use as they exist in the world to-day. 

The Turkish metal worker is able to produce some very remarkable results, 
as far as appearance is concerned, with the simplest of appliances. The prim- 
itive Turkish lathe is an exceedingly simple affair, but it requires a great deal 
more skill to execute a piece of work on one of these lathes than to work any of 
the high-class tools that one finds in Western Europe or America. A Turkish 
pistol may be of a highly ornate character, and, to the casual observer, may 
appear an excellent piece of work, but it will not bear close examination, as 
there is nothing approaching accuracy about it, and, of course, no two pistols 
are alike in any of their measurements. The Turk may be said to represent the 
extreme Eastern system, where great skill in manipulation and very few too's 
are employed, and where everything goes for show and nothing for accuracy, 
while the Americans may be considered to represent the extreme West, where 
the tools are of the very highest character, and the skill necessary to operate 
them (not to make them) may be easily and quickly acquired. Nothing is sacri- 
ficed in an American pistol for ornamentation, but the accuracy of_the work is 
something remarkable, and all pistols of the same class are exactly alike, and 
all their parts are interchangeable. All the work on a Turkish pistol has to be 
executed by an old and experienced mechanician; great skill in manipulation 
and taste are a sine gua non; but the elegant and accurate work that one finds in 
Awerican pistols is executed for the most part by unskilled workers. The skill 
—or, as one may say, the brains—is in the accurate tools, or, rather, in the men 
who designed and made them, and not in the simple operatives who attend to 
them. 

The Turkish lathe above described would be a very expensive 
machine for a pistol-maker to put in his shop, no matter how trifling 
its cost might be. The modern manufacturer, be it of pistols or of 
bicycles, who aims to surpass both in the quality and the cheapness 
of his products, is simply forced by the keen competition of his 
rivals to adopt the most efficient labor-saving devices. Not only 
must his machinery displace as many hand laborers as that of his 
competitors, but it must be as cheap to operate. If in his shop a 
skilled mechanic has to be placed in charge of each machine while 
somebody else can make the same goods by means of machinery so 
automatic that a single boy or girl can and actually does operate a 
dozen machines then the difference between the annual wages of 
twelve skilled mechanics and those of one girl represents the amount 
of the vast handicap under which he labors. 

The labor-saving capacity of machinery is well worth the con- 
sideration, not only of all who are engaged in strictly mechanical 
pursuits, but of many others as well. For example, a banker, law- 
yer or commission merchant might regard the question of the em- 
ployment of labor-saving devices as of very little interest as far as 
their respective businesses were concerned. Yet each would find on 
investigation that the employment of a typewriter or writing ma- 
chine, and quite likely of a mimeograph, would save him many 
dollars in clerical hire and expenses for copying and duplicating, 
not to mention the vast improvement in the appearance of his cor- 
respondence that would be effected. In America the use of these 
office devices is now almost universal, and we are confident that the 
same will shortly be true of Europe. 

Another industry in this country that has been fairly revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of labor-saving machinery is the 
laundry. Steam laundries are now in successful operation, not only 
in every large city, but in hundreds of towns where the washing 
can be brought in easily from the surrounding country districts. 
So universal has become the use of the numerous types of launder- 
ing machines, owing to the fact that they replace from five to fifty 
operatives, that before long little hand work will be done except by 
the Chinese whose low cost of living enables them to continue to 
compete with machinery. Abroad, these machines are now rapidly 
coming into general use as the prejudice against doing this work by 
machinery wears away. There, as here, the public will quickly 
learn that the machines do not injure the clothes, as their hand- 
working opponents invariably claim, and that the quality of their 
work is surpassed only by the most painstaking and skillful hand 
operatives. 

But it is in the factory that American inventiveness has made 
the greatest strides. A single instance must suffice from the legion 
of wood-working devices. Fifteen years ago practically all the 


carving on ornamented furniture was done by hand, and wood- 
carvers were able to command very high wages indeed, even for 
this land of dollars. Cheap and medium-priced furniture was nec. 
essarily plain, while highly ornamented styles were luxuries acces- 
sible only to the rich. Now all this is changed. Wood-carving 
machinery requiring the attendance of a boy, or at most of a mod- 
erately paid operative, now does the work for which many deft- 
fingered carvers were formerly paid large sums. Of course no ma- 
chinery can, or ever will, rival the best wood carving, such carving 
as made the artisans of northern France famous, or as exists in the 
Cathedral of Amiens. But these machines can none the less do 
very delicate and beautiful work, and by their aid furniture orna- 
mented with tasteful designs in leaves and flowers, or decorated 
with the most delicate tracery and the most graceful scrolls, or even 
adorned with designs imitated very closely from the work of famous 
hand carvers of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries can be pro- 
duced at prices within the most moderate means. 

A few months ago THe American Exporter published an 
interesting interview with a [French officer of engineers who had 
spent six months visiting the mines and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the United States. He expressed himself as far more im- 
pressed with the almost numberless devices in use in American 
shops, designed to save what might at first sight appear a tri- 
fling amount of labor, or effect an apparently unimportant improve- 
ment, than with the more gigantic and powerful machines. As an 
example he mentioned a little grindstone automatically sharpening 
lathe and planer tools. 

This machine cost probably as much as a hundred of our ordinary grind- 
stones cost; but I see that it automatically grinds all the tools for 300 high- 
priced mechanics, and it only works a few hours each day. The skilled me- 
chanics in our country frequently stop their regular work to grind their own 
tools, and then they do it imperfectly. Your tools are all accurately ground to 
the best shape by this machine, so that they do more and better work on this 
account ina given time. I believe that that machine has brains—the brains of 


the inventor—and it has no doubt revolutionized work of this kind in American 
shops. This is but one case out of many that I have noted. 


Illustrations of the labor saving capacity of American machines 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, and taken from almost every 
branch of industry. The question is frequently asked by foreigners 
who have never visited this country, ‘Why does the inventive 


genius of Americans so often seek to economize labor?” Abroad, | 


until the competition of the great inventive nations began to stim- 
ulate industrial activity the saving of a little labor here and there 
was not a matter of serious concern. The reason is not difficult to 
find. In this country the price of labor has always been very high, 
and the proportion of the cost of producing an article that had to 
be assigned to wages correspondingly great. Consequently manu- 
facturers have offered every incentive to inventors to reduce the 
amount of labor necessary to the production of any article as far as 
possible. 

This steadiness of the demand for high inventive ability has 


produced a condition of affairs that is without a parallel in any other - 


country. Every first-class machine shop, other than those devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of a single specialty, possesses one 
or more men of trained inventive power whose chief business it is 
to solve such mechanical problems as may be presented to them. 
For instance, some one designs an article for which he is convinced 
that there will be a general demand if only hecan produce it in 
sufficient quantities at a low price. To do this special machinery 
will be required. The designer or inventor takes the article to the 
builder of machines and says, “Can you make a machine that will 
make these things, and will you guarantee it to work?” It is alto- 
gether probable that after consulting with his force of inventive 


mechanics the manufacturer will reply “ Yes” to both questions. — 
Such special machinery as this is being built to-day in vast quan-— 


tities in America and is being shipped all over the world. 


It is not our purpose to claim that America is the only country — 


where labor-saving machinery is invented. Much excellent work 
in this direction has been done in France, and the attention of | 


manufacturers was called to the importance of such improvements — 


in England even before industrial development had reached so high © 
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a stage in this country as to render attention to this point necessary. 
But the hostility of trade-unions has greatly retarded the natura] 
progress of invention along this line in Great Britain, and it is not 
too much to claim that at present no country offers so extensive 
and so highly perfected a line of labor-saving machinery as does 
the United States. 

Buyers of machinery should not fail to correspond with one or 
two American houses before placing their orders. And in this con- 
nection we may be permitted to repeat a warning that has frequently 
been uttered on these pages, and doubtless will continue to be. 
Buyers should avoid imitations. Certain unscrupulous manufac- 
turers make quite a practice of copying American machines, not 
infrequently reproducing the name and trademark of the maker. 
These machines they sometimes offer at low prices, but buyers 
should remember: 

1. That the imitator of any machine cannot make a better ma- 
chine than the original. If he could he would not imitate it. 

2. That he cannot make as good a machine. If he could he 
would sell it on its own merits instead of trying to secure trade by 
imitating some one else. 

3. That machines manufactured by their originators are always 
“up to date.” It takes time to get an imitation on the market. 

4. That manufacturers who do not hesitate to steal other 
people’s inventions will not hesitate to cheat their customers. In 
so complex a mechanism as a highly specialized machine it is im- 
portant that the buyer assure himself that the lower-priced imita- 
tion will really equal the original in rapidity, in the quality of its 
product, in durability, in labor-saving capacity—in short that it 
can meet every test. Otherwise he is deliberately handicapping 
himself by just so much as his new machinery is inferior to that of his 
rivals. That machine will be the cheapest in the long run that does the 
most and the best work,and turns it out in the most highly finished con- 
dition, and that displaces the largest quantity of manual labor or skill. 


EXPORTS OF EDUCATION. 


N what are now described in the histories as the “ Dark Ages,” 
men who knew more than their fellows sought by every in- 
genious device to conceal their knowledge and thus to profit by 
their superiority over their more ignorant neighbors. If aman dis- 
covered some easier or better way of making cloth or chain-armor 
he took every precaution to keep his process a profound secret. 
Only his sons or most trusted apprentices were taught every detail 
of the operation. As patent laws were then unknown—and would 
have been ignored in those rough times had they existed—these 
were wise and prudent precautions. Indeed, atthe present time there 
continue to exist here and there stray revivals of this ancient policy 
of maintaining a monopoly in the manufacture of certain articles by 
simply keeping the method of manufacture a secret. In France, 
for example, we have been informed that certain processes con- 
nected with the manufacture of gloves are jealously guarded secrets 
for which a patent is deemed too feeble or too brief a protection. 
In this country the machinery for preparing cane for chair bottoms 
was at one time, and, so far as we are aware, is to this day protected 
from imitation in the same way. 

But it has remained for our German friends to discover that it 
is either possible or desirable to establish a system whereby an en- 
tire nation might, so to speak, be taken into the confidence of the 
fortunate possessors of superior mechanical knowledge, while the 
rest of the world is ruthlessly kept in ignorance. A Berlin dis- 
patch, dated February 26th, says: 

A decree was issued by the Government on Thursday last forbidding the 
future attendance of foreigners in the machinery and engineering department 
of the Berlin Technical High School, and it has caused much consterné tion 
among the foreign born students in Germany, as it is believed to be the fore- 
runner of others excluding them from all similar institutions. 

The Liberal newspapers condemn the decree and express the belief that 
other countries will retaliate by a similar illiberal policy. The Conservative 
semi-official press, however applauds the decree and hopes it will be followed 


by others of a more sweeping and general character. The Deutsche Zeitung re- 
marks: 


“At the non-Prussian High Schools at Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart 


Carlsruhe, Darmstadt and Brunswick there are 1,200 foreigners out of 8,682 
students. We hope that, as the foreigners use their knowledge to the detri- 
ment of German industry, the non-Prussian Governments will forthwith ex- 
clude them.” 


We think that the fears of the Liberal newspapers are ground- 
less and that Germany will be permitted to stand alone in the adop- 
tion of this peculiarly mediseval policy. While we cordially ac- 
knowledge the debt that American scholarship owes to the German 
universities we are inclined to doubt whether in mechanical and in- 
dustrial matters Germany possesses such a monopoly of information 
as to make such decrees a matter of universal concern. At present 
Germany is undoubtedly ahead of all other nations in the facilities 
she offers for elementary industrial education, but the gap is grad- 
ually being filled as far as America is concerned. As regards ad- 
vanced instruction we are not sure that it has not been filled al- 
ready. Just as to-day there are several American universities that 
have approached the German standard in respect to the arts and 
sciences—notably Harvard under President Eliot—so there are sey- 
eral great technical schools in this country that have risen to a con- 
dition that renders them nearly if not quite equal to any in Europe. 
The work done in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other technical schools of the first class has been the foundation 
upon which many of our civil and mechanical engineers have 
achieved those triumphs that have astonished the world. 

In electricity we believe that our best American schools are 
fully abreast of the modern practice on this side of the water, which 
is as yet considerably in advance of that attained elsewhere. All of 
our schools are of course open to all who desire to come. The Im- 
perial Government of Japan has recognized the importance of the 
educational facilities offered here by sending a large number of its 
brightest students to America to complete their education. It may 
not be too much to anticipate that as the soundness and progress- 
iveness of American practice, not only in electricity, but in mining, 
metallurgy, in mechanical engineering and in every branch of in- 
dustrial economy, come to be more widely recognized we shal] see 
an increasing stream of intelligent young men crossing the Atlantic 
to study at these American schools. If so they will be weleome. 
While they may learn much that will make them more dangerous 
competitors, we are confident that they will learn more that will 
make them earnest and cordial friends. They will know our people 
and understand and appreciate our institutions as well as master our 
mechanical theories. Knowledge, moreover, is a commodity that 
differs from others in that the more of it one imparts to others the 
more remains behind. No nation need be ashamed of, or seek to 
limit, its exports of education. 


‘YELLOW ” JOURNALISM. 


Ie eHOe country is justly judged by its journalism. If the 
character and standards of its press, and particularly of its 
daily press, are high the same elevation of education and taste 
must be attributed to the people these publications are designed to 
please. If, on the other hand, the newspapers of a nation are, as a 
whole, coarse and low in sentiment, are sensational and noisy in 
matter, are utterly devoid of literary style, a harsh opinion must be 
formed of the character of those for whose perusal such journals 
are prepared. But in formulating his judgment the foreign reader 
should exercise due care not to take the abnormal for the typical 
and not to select mere excrescences as representative of the mass. 
This caution is especially necessary at the present time, not 
only because American policies and events are just now the subject 
of world-wide attention, but because there has recently sprung up 
in this country a new class of journalism so conspicuous as perhaps 
to be taken as typical by those who have never given the matter 
much thought before. This “new” journalism, as it is sometimes 
called, is so recent and so extraordinary as to have caused the public 
to coin, or rather to adapt, a new term to describe it. The descrip- 
tive epithet hit upon by public opinion, so unerring in matters of 
this kind, probably owes its origin to a series of alleged humorous 
cartoons published by two New York papers describing the adven- 
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tures of a certain precocious city infant who was known and pictured 
as “the yellow kid.” So hard did the publishers of these papers 
work their poor yellow kid when once he had been invented that 
the incident suggested the adjective “yellow” as aptly descriptive 
both of the papers and their kid. From this the phrase “yellow 
journalism ” came to be applied to the entire class of newspapers to 
which these two belonged. 

Not all of these newspapers are of recent origin, nor are all 
new recruits to this school of journalism. But the great general 
public makes no discriminations. All are alike in a blind devotion 
to sensationalism, in reckless disregard for the truth, in socialistic 
hostility to wealth and capital, and in contempt for all public insti- 
tutions and private rights. 

Several notable peculiarities place this “ yellow” journalism in 
America on a plane by itself. These papers are not mere gutter 
sheets such as hawk scandal about the streets of many European 
cities. Their proprietors are men of vast financial resources who 
hesitate at no expenditure in the furtherance of their “mission.” 
This mission is a simple one—to “sell the paper.” There is a double 
incentive to sensationalism. First, the building up of a great cir- 
culation. These publishers reason that it is better to try for the 
poor man’s cent than for the rich man’s dime, since here, as every- 
where, there are thousands and tens of thousands who are compara- 
tively poor to one who is rich. The other prize is one that is 
awarded only after the first has been positively assured, namely, 
liberal advertising. The amount of money expended in advertising 
in this country is without a parallel. New York surpasses even 
London in the volume and variety of its advertising patronage. 
“Sell the paper,” then, is a very practical sort of mission from the 
standpoint of the publisher. It “pays” to advertise the paper by 
identifying it with every cause that may make a passing appeal 
to popular interest or sympathy, to hire writers with brilliant 
imaginations and picturesque vocabularies—however superficial 
their real attainments—and to exploit the brutal, the disgusting and 
the obscene—for by all these means it is possible to sell the paper 
and profitably dispose of much advertising space. 

The development of this “new” journalism into its present 
status has been very rapid. From the start it has been illustrated, 
and on the occasion of a great event the space devoted to pictures 
often equals that given to the text, which is both cheap and 
“ taking.” All American papers make a practice of printing dis- 
play heads at the top of each column, using type that varies in size 
and blackness according to the editorial judgment as to the impor- 
tance of the event. But soon one column became too small to con- 
tain the emotions of these “yellow” papers. The headings sprang 
to two columns, to four, from four to six, until now it takes letters 
3 inches high, and black in proportion, running clear across the first 
page, to announce anything out of the ordinary. It has grown from 
a shout to a scream, then to a shriek, and now it isa screech. It is 
to be feared that if anything really serious should happen these 
papers would lose their voices altogether. 

The ‘‘ progress ” in the editorial policy has on the whole about 
kept pace with that of the composing-room, and has been in the 
same direction. In every land there have been papers that for the 
sake of making a sensation would magnify a vague rumor into the 
wildest announcement of assured fact, and deliberately suppress 
the truth if it appeared so inopportunely as to interfere with the 
sale of an “extra.” There have even been newspaper forgeries 
and fake dispatches, but these were usually in times of great 
excitement. These “yellow” editors, however, quickly perceived 
the usefulness of having news manufactured to order of exactly the 
size and quality required to fit the occasion. In their editorials 
some of these papers have displayed a cynicism and recklessness 
that are without parallel in American journalism. Papers loudly 
styling themselves “ American for Americans,” and reviling all 
that are not as sensational as themselves as “ unpatriotic,” do all in 
their power to undermine public confidence in the Government on 
the eve of a national crisis and strive with might and main to place 
the country in a false and unworthy attitude before the world. 

We trust that no one in other lands will be deceived for a 


moment by this journalism. It is not representative nor typical, 
Its ravings are treated with contempt by all thinking men on this 
side of the Atlantic and no importance should be attached to them 
in any quarter. The great mass of American journalism has been 
dignified and judicial in the recent crisis. It has been honorable 
and consistent. It has sought to allay popular passion, not to 
inflame it. It has known how to uphold national honor without 
trailing in the dust every sentiment of fair play and decency. Sham 
sentiment and mock heroics will always deceive the more ignorant 
and thoughtless, at least for a time, but calm judgment will readily 
distinguish between the false and the true. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES FOR RUSSIA. 


In June, 1897, the Russian Minister of Finance appointed a 
committee to look into the question of duties on agricultural machin- 
ery with a view to modifying them, so that the agriculturists might 
have every opportunity to equip themselves with the most modern 
appliances at the most advantageous rates. In January we pub- 
lished a resumé of the recommendations of this committee, which 
were in effect that the duties on certain machines and implements 
be abolished, that on others reduced, and that a long list of ma- 
chines not made in Russia, such as sheaf binders, steam plows, com- 
pound threshing machines, brickmaking machines, horse rakes, ete., 
together with all agricultural machines and implements newly in- 
vented abroad, be allowed to be imported free into Russia during 
the next five years. As yet we have no information that these far- 
sighted recommendations have been adopted and decrees issued re- 
adjusting the duties on agricultural machinery and implements in 
accordance with the suggestions of the committee. 

But while the action of the Russian Government in this direc- 
tion is still delayed it is gratifying to note that American exports of 
agricultural machinery and implements intended for the Russian 
market are increasing with phenomenal rapidity. On another page 
(page 27) we publish some very interesting statistics regarding the 
rapid growth of this trade and news of the latest shipments from 
New York. Every indication points to the conclusion that, as 
would naturally be expected, Russia is finding that the types of 
agricultural machinery designed for use in our large level prairies 
in the West are proving equally well adapted for the similar con- 
ditions existing on her own vast steppes. American agricultural 
machinery of every description has stood the test of the keenest 
possible competition in the home market and we have no fear that 
it will fail to give a good account of itself abroad. 


Proposed Reforms in the Consular Service.—After what we 
had to say upon this subject last month our readers will appreciate 


what a satisfaction it is to us to record the fact that a bill has been — 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, — 


which provides a comprehensive system of classification, confining 


appointments to persons between the ages of 21 and 50 years, and | 


who must be citizens of the United States. 


A commission consist-— 
ing of two members of the Senate, three members of the House, 


and an officer of the State Department, will assist the President in 


the work of reorganization. 


It is intended to provide examinations to test the fitness of ap- 


plicants for appointments and promotion, in which no grade is to 
be overstepped. Larger salaries in proportion will take the place 
of the fees now in vogue, and the prospects are good for a great im- 
provement to result from this proposed measure, should nothing 
prevent its passage. 


We earnestly trust that Congress will not allow — 


its attention to be so distracted by other matters as to fail to pass 


this important bil!. As we pointed out at length last month the 


needs of our growing commerce abroad demand imperatively the — 


prompt enactment of some such radical reform measure as this. — 
No temporary exigencies, however exciting, should be permitted to 
sidetrack a matter of such vital and permanent concern to a vast 


ness with us. 


“number of our citizens as well as those in other lands who do busi- | 
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€ PELTON WATER WHEEL! STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO, 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


9,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 

under all conditions of service. 

PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 
All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


121-123 Main Street, 


San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 
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We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
Up-to-date System. 


Lie 
ey? 
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When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Fiour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


AKRON, OHIO, - U.S. A. 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 
NOR COG GEARING 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 
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Gentlemen—I own one of your Star machines, the first one 


ordered by The John H. McGowan C 
regard to be the best and most rapid drilling machine that I ~ 


have ever seen put a hole in the 
quently makes 35 to 40 ft. per day 1( 


Drills with cable and solid tools. 
Fishing Tools. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Also Manufacturers of Drilling and 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 
nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 
City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 

With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes. 


Cable Address: ‘*STARDRILL.” 
Use **A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,”’ or ‘‘ Universal Code of Lieber.”’ 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings, 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


OF 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


“TI@P “ON 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Bable address: ‘* AMRINGCO. 


No, 4411. 


No. 600. 


No. 4610, 
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Union Carving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ [anufacturers. 
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Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


uf a. 


“<i possessing weight, strength, durability and 


qu 


adaptability to the work required never be- 


fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


. This Scroll is photographed from a CARYV- 
i : Carvings. ING made by oneof our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 LBs. MACHINES. 


: H ‘ CARVING 
Union Carving Machine. | N | OC N SPR ee 
feet an Tees dines Sadi None Pe pAenee 7 RV. COMPANY, 


INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 


thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools” and is a Metal Worker’s Tool 
in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, me 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It _ = 

Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 
quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods The second Catalogue is called “Wood Workers’ Tools,” and contains 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. | everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 

Moderate Prices, When quality of goods is considered, our prices | saw Mill. It is for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 
will be found to compare favorably with those of others. Wood Working Tools and Machinery. 


Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- 


HAS-A-STRELINGER £(@- | ton or Philadelphia. 
y_ DETROIT-MICH- 


"| address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., oeraoi mom 0S 
BARNES’ Patent Foot, Hand and Steam 


POWER MACHINERY 


For Woop anp Meta Work. 


Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 
cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). 


SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, 
DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. 
Illustrated catalogues and price lists in Spanish and English free on applica- 
tion. Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United 
States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOWN BARNES 60. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ROCKFORD. Illinois. U.S. A. 


791 RUBY STREET, 


No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


oe ST A N D A PR D : No. 2 Scroll “a 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Parties contemplating 1ts purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 
fore placing their order elsewhere. Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 
hovse, specify genuine ‘‘ Egan Machinery,” and insist on having it, Tlustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, free. 


No. 2 Hand Planer. 164-184 W. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S.A. Nal taalo Spindle Friezer. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


ENGLISHMAN ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


AN 


N the London Zimes of February 9th. Mr. W. M. Acworth, the English 
authority on railway affairs, gives his impressions of a recent visit to 
America. 

“The railways of the United States have two points of interest for the 
English public. In the first place, we have invested in them—not always wisely 
—enormous sums of money. 

‘Further, in everything that makes railway travelling safe, rapid and 
convenient, America is the only country which can seriously dispute our Eng- 
lish primacy. While, for example, English signalling methods and appliances 
have set the standard for the world, it is to America that we owe automatic 
brakes and sleeping and dining cars. Within the last few years, moreover, 
there can be no doubt that American railways have improved more rapidly 
than their English rivals, Ten years ago a comparison between English and 
American express speeds would have been out of the question. But to day, 
while the quantity of our fast and very fast trains is still quite unmatched in 
the States, it must be confessed that the quality of the very fastest American 
trains is such as we cannot pretend to equal. Perhaps, therefore, a writer 
who has had, owing to the kindness of American friends, exceptional oppor- 
tunities of seeing what is being done and hearing what is projected or expected, 
not, indeed, on the railways of the United States as a whole, but on the im 
portant portion of them lying between Boston, Washington, St. Louis and 
Chicago, may be allowed to attempt an outline sketch of the present American 
railway situation as compared and contrasted with that with which we are 
familiar at home. 

“* As money is only invested in railway construction in order that trains 
may run, and as interest and dividends can only be paid out of train earnings, 
it seems logical to begin with what is called in the States ‘operation ’—the 
word might with advantage be adopted here in place of the much legs definite 
phrase ‘ working.’ Further, among operation questions, speed, which of neces 
sity implies a certain standard of efficiency both of organization and machinery, 
seems with equal naturalness to come first. So we will begin with speed. As I 
have already said, there are, speaking generally, fewer first-class expresses, un- 
less it be between New York and Philadelphia (90 miles), than we are accustomed 
to here, and not a few trains are called express which only run at some 35 or 
38 miles an hour. But the best expresses are very good. Between New York 
and Washington, for instance, the Royal Blue Line does 228 miles in 5 hours, 
including the steamboat transit across New York harbor. So, too, the New 
Haven railroad covers the 232 miles between New York and Boston in 5 hours, 
With these two performances may fairly be compared Paddington to Torquay, 
220 miles, in 4 hours 55 minutes; St. Pancras to Hellifield, 23114 miles, in 4 
hours 58 minutes ; King’s Cross to Darlington, 28214 miles, in 4 hours 44 min- 
utes ; Carlisle to Aberdeen, 240 miles, in 4 hours 58 minutes. Thus far England 
holds its own. But there are three trains in America against which none that 
we have here can be fairly matched. Most wonderful of all is the Atlantic 
City Express of the Reading Company, which ran last summer during the holi- 
day season from Philadelphia to Atlantic City, on the New Jersey coast. The 
distance is 564¢ miles, including a mile of steamboat ferry across the Delaware 
River to Camden, whence the train starts. The time allowed was one hour ex- 
actly, out of which eight minutes were allotted to the ferry, leaving 52 for the 
rail journey. In fact, eight minutes proved too short, the train never got 
away to time, and some days it was almost four minutes late of leaving. Yet, 
in the whole two months that it ran the train arrived punctual once, and before 
time on the remaining 51 occasions. The fastest time for the 5516 miles was 
4634 minutes, equal to 71.2 miles an hour; the slowest 50 minutes, equal to 66.6 
miles per hour; the average time was 47 minutes 521 seconds, equal to, say, 
691g miles an hour. 

“The Empire State Express of the New York Central, which gets its name 
from the fact that its entire journey is performed within the limits of New 
York, the ‘Empire’ State, runs the 440 miles from New York to Buffalo in 84 
hours. There are four intermediate stops. The weight of the train is 175 tons, 
which is roughly equal to 11 of our East Coast Joint Stock six-wheelers. The 


East Coast best train to Perth, 11g miles further from King’s Cross than Buf 
falo is from New York, takes 9 hours all but one minute, while the West Coast 
takes 21 minutes longer again over its 81g miles longer route. In the matter of 
gradients it should be said that the American line has probably some slight ad- 
vantage, though there is a long climb for nine miles out of Albany, starting on 
a gradient of 1 in 56, which is much worse than anything which the East Coast 
companies have to deal with. But I confess to thinking that the difference of 
gradients, such as it is, would make practically no difference if the American 
engines were set to haul the English trains. The American locomotives are so 
enormously powerful that moderate gradients produce no apparent slackening 
of speed. An American superintendent expects his engines to be able not only 
to keep, but to make up, time however fast they may be booked. To give one 
instance, the Empire State train is allowed 80 minutes for the 681g miles from 
Rochester to Buffalo, the last three miles of which are through the streets of 
Buffalo itself. The day I travelled by it we left Rochester six minutes late, and 
in spite of a bad check bringing us down to walking pace at a point where the 
line was being slewed over, we drew up at Buffalo station two minutes before 
time. 

“On this run I had a good opportunity of satisfying myself that American 
engines, whether the cause be their more flexible frames, their equalizing lever, 
or possibly even the more elastic permanent way, do indubitably ‘ride’ more 
smoothly than our English locomotives. From notes jotted down in the ‘cab,’ 
which I can now read as I then wrote them, without any difficulty, I see that 
for 21 consecutive miles our speed ranged between 70 and 80 milcs an hour; for 
the whole 21 miles our time was 1634 minutes, or an average of about 7514 
miles an hour. Good as this was, I think the previous run of the same engine, 
Syracuse to Rochester, 8014 miles, in 80 minutes start to stop, was even more 
remarkable. 

“‘T returned from Buffalo to New York by another famous train, the 
‘Black Diamond’ Express of the Lehigh Valley Company, one of the so-called 
‘coaler’ roads, which serves the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. 
rather a shock to my English ideas to be presented by the conductor to the 
But the genial 


It was 


driver as ‘a man who has got leave to come on your engine.’ 
reception of the ‘engineer,’ who, pulling off his gloves, shook me warmly by 
the hand and gave me his visiting card, at once consoled me. 
time allowed was 9 hours 38 minutes, but the distance is 71g miles further than 
by the New York Central. There are 11 intermediate stops, as against 4, and 
the line, instead of following the level valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk, 
has to climb over three summits of 924, 1,141 and 1,759 feet respectively. The 
weight of the train was 165 tons, except for about 100 miles, during which the 
addition of an extra Pullman car brought it well over 200 tons. We were five 
minutes late in starting, and before we had gone very far we were stopped by 
an axle-box on the Pullman car heating. The natural result was that we 
reached Geneva, about 100 miles from Buffalo, 12 minutes late. Thence to 
Sayre, 7314 miles, we were timed to take 86 minutes, but we covered the dis- 
I had timed 20 miles in different 
But our misfortunes 


In this case the 


tance in 74, and so came in exactly to time. 
places done at speeds of from 72 to 80 miles an hour. 
were not yet atanend. Soon after leaving Sayre we were brought up short by 
a broken-down freight train, two of whose cars had got off the track and 
blocked both lines. 
with ‘ wrecks.’ It was most interesting to see how quickly a rope was brought, 
one end of it fastened to the wrecked cars, then the other end run through a 
snatch-block, made fast to a conveniently adjacent tree, and thence carried to 
A gentle pull by the engine and the cars fell over on their 


Evidently American railway men are experts in dealing 


the locomotive. 
sides into a ditch, and our road was clear again; but we were 33 minutes late 
at our next stopping place. Then we set to work again to recover our lost 
ground, till, finally, we reached Jersey City only 15 minutes late. We had 
come in the last 77 miles from Easton in 79 minutes, as against 90 minutes 
allowed in the time book, and we had stopped at two important intermediate 
stations. Swindon to Paddington is also 77 miles, and an even more level road. 
But the Great Western trains—and no line in this country runs finer expresses 
—are allowed 87 minutes for the through run to Paddington, and never less 
than 110 minutes if they have to call at Didcot and Reading. The real com- 
parison, however, to the ‘Black Diamond’ should be made with the best Mid- 
land express to Perth. Like the Midland, the Lehigh Valley has heavier 
gradients than its rivals; like the Midland it runs through a district congested 
with heavy coal and iron traffic; but, unlike the Midland, it has a long stretch 
The Midland’s distance is 74g miles further, and there are 17 
A handsome allowance for the extra miles 


of single line. 
intermediate stops, as against 11. 
and the extra stops would be 45 minutes; but the extra time allowed by the 
Midland is, in fact, over 2 hours. 

“‘Admirable as these American trains are on paper, they are yet more 
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admirable in practice from the fact that they run with almost absolute 
punctuality. Few English railway men will be found to deny that punctuality 
is the weak point in our service. Everywhere in America I found that, whether 
by officials, train staff or by the travelling public, punctuality is taken for 
granted. And, if I may judge by my own experience after travelling some 
6,000 miles, it is so taken with good right. We are told that punctuality in 
England is more difficult of attainment owing to the crowded condition of our 
English main lines. With all respect I think the facts are the other way, and 
that on the whole the attainment of punctuality is a greater feat in America 
than it would be here. Granted that our main lines have more trains on them 
than the great American roads, I am sure they have not more traffic. The Mid- 
land, for instance, probably brings, on an average, 10,000 tons of coal a day up 
to London. Under English methods this implies at least twenty-five trains, 
The Pennsylvania or New York Central would haul the same load in six or 
seven trains. On the Pennsylvania, for instance, I counted the cars—not our 
jittle trucks, but 30-ton cars—on three trains which we passed in succession, 
each hauled by one engine. The first train had 70 loaded cars, the second 67, 
while the third had 91 empties. Yet I was told that in order still further to 
concentrate their traffic into few units, the Pennsylvania had determined to 
advance from 30-ton to 50-ton cars. Our English railways have therefore the 
natural remedy for congestion of trains to a considerable extent in their own 
hands. , 

“And then it must be remembered that in America the lines are almost 
always single. In fact, though the States have 180,000 miles of railway to our 
21,000, we have actually more miles of double line than they have. Of course, 
the great trunk lines into New York are double, or evenin two or three instances 
quadruple, but the trunk line is always fed by single lines, hundreds, or, it 
may be, thousands of miles in length. Take as a typical instance the run of the 
Pennsylvania ‘Limited’ between New York and Chicago. On its direct route 
there are nearly 150 miles of single line, and besides that, at Pittsburg, the east- 
bound train picks up cars from St. Louis and Cincinnati which have travelled 
over hundreds of miles of single line in order to make the connection. 

“Even more important than single line are the stops and slacks. A train 
shown in ‘Bradshaw’ as running without a stop, say, from London to Crewe, 
does, in fact, run the whole distance at full speed. Between New York and 
Albany (148 miles), on the Empire State Express, there is no booked stop, but 
we slack down eight times, and this is a fair sample of what American engines 
have to contend with. When railways run, as American lines mostly do, across 
and even along the principal streets of important towns, full speed is, even to 
the American mind, out of the question. Or take another illustration. The 
best expresses of the New Haven road, one of the most go-ahead lines in the 
country, are allowed one and one half hours for the 73 miles between New 
York and New Haven. MHaving seen with what consummate ease this was 
accomplished, I said to the president : ‘Why do you not quicken your timing ?’ 
The answer was convincing: ‘Because there are six drawbridges en route, any 
or all of which may be open against the train, so that we are bound to leave a 
good margin.” Yet another American disadvantage. To say that their expresses 
are on the average 50 per cent. heavier than ours would be, I believe, to under- 
state the facts. Probably the heaviest express in this country is the 2 P. M. 
corridor train from Euston to Scotland. It weighs, I believe, about on the 
For combination of speed and weight I know no American 
train that can match it. But this train is exceptional, and very frequently has 
two engines—a thing unknown in America. 


average, 270 tons. 


Certainly, except perhaps on the 
Northwestern, our average express cannot be said to weigh more than from 120 
to 150, or, at the outside, 200 tons. In America 270 tons is still a light train. 
The Pennsylvania Limited weighs fully 350. I travelled in one or two trains 
and I saw many more which certainly weighed 400 tons and upward. I have, 
for instance, a record of four runs with trains averaging over 500 tons each, the 
speed being 50 miles an hour from start to stop. Now, 500 tons in England 
would mean an ordinary coal train. 

‘“On the whole, then, I believe it is true to say, not only that American 
trains are punctual, but that they are punctual in spite of difficulties even 
greater than those our railways have to contend with.” 


Shipbuilding in New York. 


NDREW CARNEGIE has addressed a letter to the Iron Trade Review, of 
Cleveland, calling attention to the field which is open for a first-class ship- 
building yard upon the Hudson, East River, or lower bay, near New York. 
He says: ‘‘The prices paid for steel by British and German shipyards are so 
much higher than shipbuilders in New York would be required to pay that the 
difference would make, in itself, an excellent profit. Plates are worth about 


$22 or $23 per ton in New York. The quoted price at Glasgow is nearly $30, 
Other prices are in proportion, and all the woodwork of ships is also much 
cheaper with us. If a yard were built to-day with the newest appliances, the 
total cost of labor, even at much higher wages, would be less than in any ship. 
I name near New York as the 
best for several reasons: 1. A shipyard there would get repair work, which 
isalways profitable. 2. A drydock could be part of the equipment, which 
would also be highly profitable. 


yard I know of, either in Britain or Germany. 


38. Two years hence the cost of transport upon 
steel delivered at the shipyard at New York from Pittsburg, the cheapest 
market for steel in the world, will not exceed $1 per ton, via Conneaut and the 
deepened Erie Canal. Indeed, it will be less, since it will cost nothing to send 
steel to Conneaut in cars which otherwise must return to the Lake empty for 
ore. The present seaboard shipyards are so usefully occupied with domestic 
The New 
York yard should be constructed on a larger scale and with special reference 
to the foreign demand. 


business that they cannot give foreign business proper attention. 


‘‘T am satisfied that the United States can readily regain the supremacy in 
shipbuilding it had when wooden ships werein vogue. It only needs an enter- 
prising Western shipbuilding concern to. establish a yard near New York and 
manage it with the skill and energy which have characterized those on the 


Lakes. This is the only prominent department of manufacturing in which our 


‘country is behind, and it is one in which it easily can obtain front rank. It 


would justify steel manufacturers to guarantee to such a shipbuilding concern 
a continuance of the present extremely low rates upon steel for aterm of 
years, and also that steel of all kinds and armor and guns should always be 
furnished at the lowest price paid by European shipbuilders. But there is 
nothing to fear from the prices of steel, for these henceforth are to rule lower 
in our country than in any country of Europe. It will not be long before a 
large portion of its stee! supply must be drawn by Europe from the United 
States. 

“Tf I were a younger man, or rather, if I did not belong to a concern go 
enterprising as to employ all my capital and give me a pleasurable occupation 
watching over its progress and success, I should be greatly inclined to enter 
upon the building of ships somewhere near New York harbor. There would 
be no warships or Atlantic liners open for bids in any part of the world which 
the New York yard would not have something to say about. Every needed 
element is present for regaining our supremacy as the principal shipbuilding 
country. Surely some one of the successful Lake concerns will consider the 
advisability of establishing a branch yard near New York—a branch which I 
predict would very soon grow to many times the capacity of the original 
works, and give a much higher return upon capital, besides rendering its 
originator famous.” 


Foreign Competition in England. 


HE question cf foreign competition as affecting the United Kingdom was 
dwelt upon by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, the president of the Institution of — 
Civil Engineers, in distributing the prizes at a London trades training school — 
recently, remarks Bradstreet’s. He said that instead of the rails for many of the 
Indian railways being supplied from Great Britain, as they had previously been 
ever since railways were constructed, they were now coming from America. In | 
spite of the enormous distance these rails were carried, they were being delivered — 
in India at lower prices than British manufacturers could touch. Again, he 
knew perfectly well that in London an enormous amount of machinery was now 
being brought from America at lower prices than English manufacturers could 
quote. Locomotives which also used to be supplied by Great Britain, not only 
for India but for the colonies and foreign countries, were likewise being sent 
out from foreign workshops. 


Touching on the disputes between capital and 
labor, he argued for a more accurate view of the former, which he said was too 
often regarded as consisting of money alone, whereas it represented the power | 
of direction and the ability to study the markets of the world and to know — 
what could be sold and what could not. 

The English iron trade has been considerably stirred by an article in the 
Statist pointing out that the exports and home consumption of iron have — 
exceeded the whole output of the United Kingdom by nearly 500,000 tons, and — 
predicting a pig-iron famine before the end of the year. The Statist concludes: } 
‘‘There is quite a large probability that we may have to fall back upon Amer- : 
ica at no distant future to make good our deficient supply—on America, once ‘ 
our largest buyer of both pigs and finished material.” i 


—Following the shipment of fifteen locomotives, to be used on the i 
Egyptian Government railroad, more than 50,000 tons of railway material have © 
been ordered to be shipped during the summer. 
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NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 8d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 

Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 
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City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


60 or 100 horse power mill. 


LUMBER MAKING MAGHINERY. 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. 
CIRCULAR MILLS —AlI1| sizes. 


BAND RE-SAWS—For Saw Mills. 


STEAM=-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 
PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 
BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 


AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW—2 men with this machine 


Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 
Op 


METER 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“aa We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


: 
| NATIONAL METER CO. 
: 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 


Over 190,000 in Service. [Arrrt, 1898] 


Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. 


THE MOST MODERN. 


Suitable for handling any size and 


kind of timber, 


Increase largely quality and 
quantity of daily output. 


hours. 


ent 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords ' 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- 
ering cut wood to conveyor. 


WET GRINDERS. 
ry WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
fal WOOD CHIPPERS, 


CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
TORS and CONVEYERS. 


Established 1844, 


New Works, 1896. 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 


spond with and purchase from us. Long experience in the export trade in- 


No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. 


sures satisfaction. Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


WAT EROU Sn canaia. 


Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. “ LIEBER” and “A. B. C.”* Codes 
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Production of Bessemer Steel in America and England. 


Se regarding the production of Bessemer steel ingots and rails in 

the United States in 1897, presented in the most recent bulletin of the Iron 
and Steel Association, show that all previous records achieved in this industry 
have been broken. The increase over last year’s production exceeds 39 per 
cent. The total production of Bessemer steel ingots in 1897 was 5,475,315 gross 
tons—an increase of 1,555,409 tons over that of 1896. 

The statistics of the production of Bessemer steel ingots in 1897 in Great 
Britain were considerably greater than in 1896, and than ever before, in 
spite of the prolonged strike in the engineering trades. Until the year 
1880 the annual output of England exceeded that of the United States. In that 
year we caught up with Great Britain, but in the following year we fell behind in 
the race and remained in second place for several successive years. In 1889 the 
United States produced 2,930,204 gross tons and Great Britain 2,140,791 gross 
tons of Bessemer steel ingots. From that time on we have maintained first 
place, and each year, with but few exceptions, we have increased our lead, as 


the following table of annual outputs in tons will show : 


United States. Great Britain. 


TS90 See hisearc rslaton ite roeier certain er 3,688,871 2,014,843 
DBO cial evatets opmerevecen taneeeenelohenees ier erp ets 3,247,417 1,642,005 
TSO ociccdevetalecaperetonere tetensreronste deter cenetemmeten secs 4,168,485 1,500,810 
ItsE ER Sho uhben oOoop Doo OK aagomOnD SODOORE 8,215, 686 1,493,454 
bee eainiog hp Gn acOn da dona cGob HO OCOORonDOON 3,071,313 1,535,384 
Det Nemngrator eo odnooohood coUaDoCOdcO dao 4,909,128 1,530, 225 
Hels Omer ieitees sam aa oo asian Oo a oad ouor 3.919, 906 1,816.842 
L897. esas. foro screvopene haters aac alte ssreeas ous tome ex se OSOLO 2,141,791 


These figures are very significant. They show a rising tendency in pro- 
duction in this country, while Great Britain remains comparatively stationary. 
The increase in production in 1897 over that of 1896 exceeds in gross tons 
the entire production of Great Britain in any year from 1890 to 1896 and 
nearly equals the output in the latter year. 
If we now turn to the manufacture of steel rails we find an equally surpris- 


ing exhibit, as follows: 


United States. Great Britain. 


Hist a etio dtd spo cinien Sabocondadcspond dassinets 1,867,837 1,019 606 
HteU las go Sooo Deh bb auacsbpoGoonsohpoomoode 1,293,053 662 676 
tel) bom Gren Ue ae OO MOO Te oO COUN DAC 1,537,588 539,836 
ite Bis a5 coca oS boo OODe SOOO dODOCoboNacaaDS 1,219, 400 579,386 
ite} Samo toinieod eras o See a CoCr S od oan oat 1,016,013 598,530 
IPDS Sadocsducusgro odo sade BosodoDUOASaeae 1,299, 628 604,353 
ote actniietn ety Sek rion ora Ope eea tamara cco Dae 1.116.958 817,476 
DSUs abi we Aca oO dd oraoun ToSmann oop hob 1.614 399 943,083 


The construction of new railroads has been steadily declining in this coun- 
try since 1887, when it reached 12,984 miles. Since 1894 the annual increase 
has been less than 2,000 miles; yet we note anincrease of more than half a 
million tons in the production of steel rails in 1897 over that of the previous 
What do these figures indicate? 


year. They are fingers all pointing toward 


foreign lands. We have not only begun to export steel rails and other products 
of iron and steel, but we have already become such large exporters of these 
commodities that production has been greatly stimulated. 

In 1896 our exports of iron and steel amounted in value to $48,709,134; in 
1897 to $62,762,299 Our imports of iron and steel in 1897 to $14 514,862. Thus 
it appears that the excess of exports over imports of iron and steel in 1897 
amounted in value to $48 247,487 as compared with $28,165,640 in 1896. The 
gain in exports is nearly 30 per cent. in one year, and the decline in imports is 
about the same. 

Our exports of pig iron increased from 62,071 tons in 1896 to 262,686 tons 
in 1897, and of steel rails from 73,121 tons in 1896 to 148,190 tons in 1897. 
During the same period the importation of steel rails declined from 7,796 tons 
to 415 tons, thus practically ceasing altogether. 


Rights of Inventors. 


‘THE full report of the conference of the Union for the Protection of Industrial 

Property, which met at Brussels in December last, has been received from 
There 
were present at the conference not only delegates from fifteen of the States of 


the delegates representing the United States, and is of marked interest. 


the Union, but also from seven countries which have not yet adhered to it, 
among which are Germany and Japan. 

The proposition for amendment of the convention, submitted by the 
United States, looking toward reciprocity in the matter of fees and the re- 
quirements of working, and the matter of inventions belonging to certain 
classes, whichare patentable in the United States, but not incertain other countries, 


were held by the conference to be contrary to the general spirit of the conven- 
tion, but several solutions of the difficulties complained of were suggested 
which would not be obnoxious to it. ‘ 

A proposition to so amend the convention that patents granted in the 
several countries shall be mutually independent, that is, that a patent granted 
for fourteen years in one country shall not shorten the term of a patent subse- 
quently granted in a country in which the normal term is seventeen or twenty 
years, received the support of the United States delegates and was adopted 
by the conference. 

The proposed extension of the ‘‘delay of priority ” to one year, the prop- 
osition that patents worked to the extent required in the country of origin 
should not be forfeited for non-working in other countries for at least three 
years from the grant of the patent, and certain propositions relating to trade- 
marks, were discussed very fully, but had to be left to be settled by cor- 
respondence. 

The United States delegates took an active interest in the discussion of 
changes proposed in the agreement respecting the international registration of 
trademarks, though the United States is not at present a party to that agree- 
ment. The purpose of this agreement is to make the international bureau at 
Berne the centre of a cheap registration which shall be efficient over the 
territory of the adhering states. Such a registration is extremely desirable and 
is practically a necessity if our manufacturers are to be protected in their 
foreign trade, as, unless their trademarks are registered by them in each of the 
countries with which they have or wish to have an extensive trade, they are 
liable to find their goods stopped at the custom house, or even seized as being 
an infringement on the rights of some citizen of the country who has know- 
ingly appropriated their trademark and had it registered. This has, in fact, 
frequently happened, especially in Germany. A United States manufacturing 
firm, whose trademark is known from one end of the country to the other, 
recently complained to this office that their trademark had been copied and 
registered by a German manufacturer, who was able, by virtue of his registra 
The same thing is said to have 
happened to an English manufacturer, whose trademark is known all over the 


tion, to stop their trade in that country. 


world, who had, however, failed to register it himself in Germany. 

The fee for this international registration was reduced to 100 franes for the 
first mark and 50 francs for each of all other marks for registration at the same 
time by the same owner. 

Annexed to the report are a number of papers of great interest. Among 
these is a statement made by the German delegates in which they urge the 


extension of the delay of priority to one year, instead of seven months, and 


abolition of forfeiture of patents for non-working. They seem to make. 


amendment as to these two points the condition of their adhesion to the con- 
vention. Both of these are favored by the United States delegates as being in 
the interest of our inventors. 

Among the other papers is a statement of the inventions excluded from 
protection in a number of foreign countries, and a statement of the require- 
ments as to working the invention made in certain countries. In some 
countries the failure to manufacture the invention in the country within one 
year invalidates a patent granted on that invention. In others two years, or 
even three years, are allowed, and importation of goods made under the patent 
is prohibited. This means that the manufacturer of an invention must estab- 
lish factories in each of these countries or give up patent protection in those 
countries, and is a very onerous requirement. 

On the whole, the conference was a most important one and marks a long 
step forward toward a complete agreement between the nations as to patent 
and trademark protection. 
that the delegates are to be called together by the Belgian Government at an 


early date, probably in June, for the further discussion and settlement of 


The conference adjourned with the understanding 


certain questions as to which some of the delegates did not have power to act. 
The next conference will be held in Washington, at such time as the United 
States may determine. 
sults of future deliberations of this conference, as the subjects discussed are of 
interest to all buyers as well as inventors and manufacturers of machinery. 


We shall endeavor to acquaint our readers with the re- 


Nut-laking Machinery.—Remarkable advancement has been made in 
An Ohio firm has 
recently completed a machine which produces a complete nut with two move- 


the perfection of machinery for the manufacture of nuts. 


ments of the operator, the machinery used heretofore requiring four movements. 
It is said a boy that can handle the bar of iron and do the feeding can make a 
ton of nuts in a day. The machine has just been completed and put in operation. 
It is expected it will revolutionize the manufacture of nuts. Large orders from 


these works have been sent to Leeds, Manchester and other points in England. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
(a Sa ( : for any discharge, 

Ser) «= Z 


Every part constructed of best known mate: 
rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND 
“* Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


‘¢ Marine Iron”’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEY. 


Factory and Office, C1LOUCESTER, Mass., U.S. A. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


Sizes for pupils from 5 to 20 years 
of age. Price $2 per desk upwards: 


OL DESKS 


THEATRE AND 


HALL... CHURCH 
SEATING FURNITURE 
@ 100 Styles at $1.00 OF 
@ each and upwards. ALL KINDS 


Seating at 50c. per 


Goods in every civilized country linear foot d 
oot upwards. 


of the Globe. 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
OUR FURNITURE HAS MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


| am School Furniture Co, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
“IRONWOOD GRAND RAPIDS.” U.S.A. : 


Mills, 


CA WOOLSEY PA 


Milling and Mining Machinery, 
Reduction and Concentrating Wo ks, Stamp Battery Screens, 

} Woolen, Cotton, Paper and Pulp Mills, Brick and Tile Works, Filters, 
Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oil 


Sugar and Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, Filter Presses, 


Eastern Office 


METALS PERFORATED AS REQUIRED FOR 


GREENS OF ALL KIND 


FOR USE IN 


STANDARD SIZES PERFORATED TIN AND BRASS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Main Office and Works: N0.218 North Usion St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
: No. 284 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


INT AND GOLOR CU. 


RFORATING Co. 


Stone, Coal and Ore Screens, 


Spark Arresters, Gas and Water 
Works, 

Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, 

Coffee Machinery, etc., etc. 


CHICAGO. 


98, 100 and {02 Hudson St., 
TERSEYT Crry, N. J., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic Kalsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Colors, 


UU. Ss. A., 


Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


copper Best Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT? FERRY Co., L’d 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,91 


To C. A. WOOSLEY PAINT 
AND COLOR Co. 
Jersey City, N.J., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea 
surein recommending Woolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. I have used 
it on my Companys steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com 
pany’s steamers ‘“ Britannia,” 
“Victoria,” “Alexandra,” ‘Taka 
puna” and ‘“Tainui” are now 
coated with Woolsey’s Copper 
Paint over Metal Sheeting. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISON, Manager. 


“ KALSOMINE.” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 
are selling large quanti- 
ties in the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 


sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 


best Kalsomine in the 


market. 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., 
March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 

Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a good strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 


May & BARNEY. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 
2 So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 
REMARKABLE FACT. 
This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 


end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY 
Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, S. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and feft in the 
water five months. The painted end wag as good as when it was placed in the water. 
MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINERY THE SECRET OF 
CHEAP PRODUCTION. 


Ne the beginning of the last century the relative cost of the necessities and 

luxuries of life was many times greater than now. Mechanical appliances 
were of the crudest nature, rapid production was impossible, and wages were 
low. In the absence of machinery everything had to be made by hand ; pro- 
duction was slow and painful, and the hours of laborlong. Indeed, it may be 
truthfully said that at that time man lived by the sweat of his brow. The work- 
ing classes, which in the very nature of things must always be in the majority, 
had to content themselves with the bare necessities of existence. Their food 
and clothing were of the cheapest and crudest nature. Their dwellings were 
mere hovels, without light or comfort. Asso much labor was represented in 
the cost of production, only very low wages could be paid, and the cost of man- 
ufactured articles was so great that the working classes could not be considered 
purchasers. As a consequence, the purchasing class was extremely limited, 
being confined to the comparatively rich. 

Suppose that a clever mechanic, with no implements or materials other than 
those which could be obtained at that time, should have attempted to make a 
First it would have been necessary to forge the various parts by hand 
Then, by an extremely slow and laborious process, the tubes 


bicycle. 
out of steel. 
must have been bored and turned by hand. The cranks, the chain, the sprocket 
wheels, the spokes, and all the numerous nuts and screws would also have had 
to have been made by hand. Certainly from six months toa year of labor would 
have been represented in a single bicycle. Evidently the sale of such bicycles 
would have been extremely limited. At the present day a workman can produce 
at least 100 bicyclesin the time that would have been necessary to the production 
of one at the beginning of the last century. And whatis true of bicycles is true 
of every other manufactured article. With this great diminution in labor and 
amazing increase in output, it has been possible to vastly increase the pay of the 
workingman, so that not only has the cost of the product itself been greatly re- 
duced, but the higher wages paid to the working classes has converted them 
into a purchasing class, which has increased a thousand-fold the sale of the lux- 
uries of life. 
be extremely low, and the working classes would not be able to enjoy any of 


Had no improved machinery been introduced, wages would still 


the luxuries so common to that class at the present moment. 
Two hundred years ago the workingman had to be content with a stone or 


mud floor. To day it may be said with truth that the workingmen in America 


purchase more square miles of carpet in a year than was sold in the whole of’ 


Europe during the seventeenth century. 

When books were written or engrossed by hand, the amount of labor repre- 
sented in each book was evidently very great ; consequently, they were so ex- 
pensive and rare as to be practically unknown to the great majority of mankind. 
To day, thanks to the improved automatic machinery employed, books can be 
made with great rapidity and cheapness. The result is that the workingman 
himself has become a large purchaser. 

Suppose any one were to make Winchester rifles by hand; they would cost 
at least £60 each, and none but an extremely skillful man would be able to make 
them. The production would be small and the sale very limited, being confined 
At the present moment, however, by the use of 
greatly improved automatic machinery, unskilled workmen and boys are able 


to the comparatively rich. 


to produce these rifles with great rapidity and cheapness. Instead of costing 
£60 each, the actual cost of their production is probably about £1 4s. each, and 
they can be purchased at retail at, say, £3 each. As the sale is not confined to 
any particular class, it is, as a consequence, very extensive, these rifles being 
purchased in large numbers throughout the whole world. Without machinery, 
the rifles would cost £60 each, and would have to be sold for at least £100 each, 
and perhaps twenty skilled mechanics might supply the demand; but to-day, 
hundreds of skilled mechanics are employed in tool, gauge and machine making, 
in order to keep employed some thousands of relatively unskilled mechanics, 

A watch in the last century represented a great amount of labor. The mar- 
ket was small, and very few were made, but to-day watches are largely made by 
automatic machinery, and the cost in labor has been go reduced that their use is 
not confined to the rich. The working classes, who in the first instance were 
not purchasers at all, have become by far the largest purchasers, thereby creating 
a new demand, enabling thousands to be employed in watchmaking where only 
hundreds were employed before, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the great change which has come 
over the manufacturing industries during the last 150 years is due altogether to 
the improvements in machinery and mechanical appliances, It will also be seen 
that by the cheapening of production, especially through the decrease of labor 
required for any particular article, the manufacturer has been able to pay to the 


working class a much larger wage, and this, together with the cheapening of the 
product, has converted the working class itself into the most important purchas 
ing class that we have in the market to-day. The whole trend of Western civili- 
zation is in the direction of rapid and cheap production. Every one whose eyeg 
are not blinded by trade union fallacies must see that the greaterthe production 
and the less labor represented in the article, the greater the market must iney- 
itably be; production and the market react upon each other. 

The artisan classes may roughly be divided into two categories: 

First, those who, from their natural ability and surrounding circumstances, 
have become skillful in the art—men who, say, in metal working, are able to do 
the finer kinds of work, such as accurate turning, milling, tool and gauge mak- 
ing, and, in some cases, designing of new machines or new methods of produc- 
tion. These men receive relatively high pay in all countries, and, by their skill, 
are able to make tools and machinery and to keep them in order, so that 
work may be turned out with accuracy and great rapidity. 

The second category, which includes about nine-tenths of the whole, consists 
of the unskilled workers—men who for the most part are not sufficiently clever 
to become, or who have not had an opportunity of becoming, skillful mechanics, 
These men are not able to make, design or keep in order new machinery or ap- 
pliances, but, when the machinery is once made, they are able to turn out accurate 
work, and one of them ean easily take charge of from four to six machines, It 
is the employment of this class of men at their relatively low rate of pay which 
enables manufacturers to turn out cheap and accurate work. But it must not 
be supposed for a moment that the actual pay received by these men—thege un- 
skilled workers—is not sufficient to enable them to live in comfort. 
intelligent, he may in time become skillful in the use of the machines in his 


If a man ig 


charge, and, if he is very active and works at piece rates, he may earn as much 
ag a skilled mechanic. 

An unskilled mechanic is as much a citizen of the country in which he lives 
as any one else, and is entitled to the same degree of protection and considera- 
tion as is accorded to the skilled mechanic. The skilled mechanic has no right 
whatsoever to create any artificial system which will restrict the liberty or the 
facilities of the employer to employ this important class of the community. 

In the United States, especially in the New England States, very high sal- 
aries are paid to really skillful, able and active mechanics. 
no such thing as a fixed wage, each man being paid in proportion to his skill 
and his application to business, and every encouragement being given to inven- 


As arule, there is 


tive genius. Any man who can cheapen a process by the designing of new tools 
or the improving of old ones is considered of great value to the manufacturer, 
and is paid in a degree corresponding to the benefits derived from his ability. 
In New England, among the higher class of mechanics, it is not so mucha 
question of the production of articles which are actually made to sell as a ques- 
tion of improvement in the machinery which will enable the unskilled worker 
to produce these articles with great rapidity. The New England manufacturer 
is alive to the fact that his success depends upon rapidity and consequent cheap- 
ness of production, and that this cheapness can be brought about only by the 
use of automatic machinery which will enable him to employ unskilled labor. 
He finds it to his interest to pay the skilled mechanic who assists him wages 
which would be considered very high in any other part of the world. By this 
system the New England manufacturer, who may pay a skilled mechanic $5 a 
day, is able to place in the European market many articles of manufacture at 
prices much below those which prevail in Europe. 

All the mechanical and agricultural implements employed in the East and 
When Horace 
Greeley was travelling in France he saw an agriculturist cutting his grass with 


South of Europe are of the roughest and crudest description. 
a sickle. He said: ‘‘ Don’t you know, my man, that with a scythe you could 
cut twice as much grass?” The Frenchman looked thoughtful for a moment 
and replied with great deliberation: ‘‘I don’t see how that can be possible, be- 
cause I have not twice as much grass to cut.” Where the field of employment is 
extremely limited, as in this case, there may appear to be some excuse for con- 
servatism, but the manufacturer of to-day cannot afford to be conservative He 
finds that many others are already in the world-wide field with the most ap- 
proved appliances, and, unless he arms himself with the very best instruments 
that modern civilization can furnish and has complete and unrestricted direction 
of the men who use these instruments, he will be left far behind in the race.— 
Hiram S. Maxim in The Engineering Magazine. 


He Was Too Inventive.—A Maine inventor some years ago invented a 
machine simplifying the manufacture of shoes. A New England company 
purchased his invention for $100,000 cash and gave him $2 500 per year for life, 
provided he would do no more inventing. In a recent interview he bitterly 
regrets having made that contract. 
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De De Laval Cream Separators "> ve ose on cane 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 


Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


100,000 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, as they cannot explode 
—-PRICES, $50 to $225.— Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. Many thousands in use in 


ll parts of the world. Send far Catal “7Z,” in English or Spanish. 
Hand obower ane Capacity: all par 1e wor nd far Catalogue in English or Spanish 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING, Waterloo Organs. 


ENGIN ES ESTABLISHED 1861. 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


F | C b 
The **LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High Nn rt ad | n ef and 


Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 


Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both Par 0 l 0 f an S 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 

Rapidity of Operation. Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK =O 
BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. OVER 25 STYLES. 
300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. a 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. Co. _ | WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. Waterloo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


am ne svvev ees | MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.” 
SPARROW’S POINT, MD., U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5000 feet, 
Also, Special Tools for 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Soundings and Test Bor- | 
ings for Water and te 


pay re = #,| Steel Rails and Accessories, 


ing and Developing LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by # STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


ALSO 
Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent toany Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. ‘ 
Catalogues with hundreds of engravings 


| |IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
sedestisiesiemicied on pte, AE VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


is desired, giving greatest depth of borings pared 


4 required, if in Earth or Rock, and if for Steam Rigs for 200, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


“Odortess” LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


Successor, to W. A. CROOK & BROS. CO. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 


Won't Taste of Another, 
A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 


It is endorsed by the most famous cooks ip 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Shipments direct to importers or through 


export commission houses. 


117 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A 


Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


The Keyser Manufacturing Co, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ee 
Wess: A. Send for catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


Salesroom: 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Patented July, 1895, 
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Export Notes. 


—Fay & Scott, Dexter, Me., have just shipped one of their largest lathes 


to Paris. 

—The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., has just shipped six large engines 
to Marseilles, France. 

—The Truax Ore Car Manufacturing Company, Denver, Col., has shipped 
the second consignment of 20 cars to Aguas Calientes, Mexico. 

—The Imperial Government railways of Japan have placed an order with 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, for 30 miles of 20-pound rails. 

—Messrs. Levie Brothers, of Brussels, have just ordered an equipment of 
Brightman mechanical stokers from the Brightman Furnace Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 

—An order has just been placed with the local office of a pipe mill for 
5,000 tons of wrought-iron pipe for South Africa. Business from this market. 
has been comparatively active recently, and some very satisfactory orders in 
the hardware line have been placed. 

—Orders for agricultural machinery from the French market have been 
improving since the beginning of the month, and the shipment of the first week 
has been the largest in this line for one week in several months past ; in mowers 
and reapers alone it reached $105,027. 

—The Schultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo., has recently shipped 
18,000 feet of belting to Moscow, Russia, and 1,800 feet to Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
Sweden, and London, about 4,000 feet to each. 

—D. M. Osborne & Co., of Auburn, N. Y., wh) recently shipped 27 car- 
loads of machinery and implements to Russia, as reported elsewhere, report 


Other recent shipments have been made to Copenhagen, Malmo, 


an order just received from Roumania that will call for some 600 machines. 
These machines will fill another train of 27 cars. 

—The Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del , received not long 
ago an order for two mammoth paper machines to go to Stockholm, Sweden, 
the total weight being nearly 1,000,000 pounds. They report also a considerable 
order from Mexico for paper machinery, a binder’s board machine and com- 
plete equipment for the same. 

—Another Wilmington firm shipped recently five sleeping cars and 27 
This 
company has constructed for the South American market during the past year 


electric cars, which will go from this port to Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 


more than 50 passenger cars. 


—The Walker Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has just been awarded a 
contract for three large direct connecting generators for the Manaos Electric 
Railway Company, of Manaos, State of Amazones, Brazil. The same company 
has recently entered orders for motors for the Glasgow Municipal Tramway, 
a generator for the electric railway in Alexandria, Egypt, and for the equip: 


ment of 100 cars for Dresden. 


—It is announced that a contract for 26 steel bridges on the Orange Free 
State Government railroads has just been awarded to an American firm. 
Another concern in this country is to build 100 gondola cars for the same roads, 
The cars will be equipped with entire steel frames and steel-tired wheels. They 
will also build 15 passenger cars which are to be fitted with 40-inch steel-tired 
wheels and will be similar to an American passenger coach, only a little smaller. 


—The exports of sugar machinery for this month have been the largest on 
record for some time past. Argentina, Colombia and Salvador have been the 
markets to which the principal shipments have been made. 
kept, upwards of $50.000 would cover the shipments. Argentina has taken 
about two thirds of this amount, and the balance has gone to Hondo and Aca- 
jutla. No small cane mills for horse or oxen power are included in these trans- 
actions, but they are said to be for large steam sugar plantations. 


From records 


—The termination of the engineering strike in Eigland is bringing very 
satisfactory results to this market. Several good-sized orders for large tools 
have arrived recently, and the majority of these orders are said to be for ma- 
chine shop tools. Inquiries show that some activity is contemplated in the 
machinery trade of Great Britain, and, as an agent fora tool house writes ‘*they 
mean to make up for lost time, and in their endeavor to do so the tool and 
machinery trade of the United States will doubtless benefit by the demand,” 


The demand from Germany has also shown some activity. 


—The Iron Age reports that a London concern, desiring to buy a large lot of 
fine tools, made inquiry of a manufacturer’s agent in London and learned that 
the tools could be bought as cheaply from the United States as from the English 
makers. Being anxious to fill the whole order as quickly as possible, it was 


divided, one-half being given to an English concern and the other half, by 
cable, to the Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland con- 
cern, receiving the order on a Monday morning, went to work on the order the 
same day and completed the work so rapidly that the goods were shipped and 
reached London just two weeks after the order was given. On the other hand, 
the English concern worked on their share so deliberately that their goods were 
not delivered in London until 60 days had passed. The Standard Tool Com- 
pany are now busy on an order for 9,000 twist drills for one of the shops of the 
French Government. This order cannot be broken, but the whole number of 
drills must be shipped at one time. 


Making Gas Engines. 


HEN American manufacturers began to make gas engines they at the start 
attempted to produce them cheaper and lighter than the Germans and 
English. They succeeded to such an extent that gas engines met with much 
disfavor for some years thereafter. However, this has been entirely overcome, 
but the manufacturers first had to take a step backward. Good high-priced 
engines were finally made, but they were complicated. It was found that 
weight was sometimes a desirable feature, and that simplicity must be attained, 
while sufficient size must be given to the wearing surfaces to insure durability. 
Reduction in price followed with simplicity, until now American gas engines 
have reached a stage of comparative perfection. 

A gas engine is not a steam engine run by gas, but is one needing no 
boiler, but into whose cylinder an explosive mixture of gas and air is intro- 
duced behind the piston and there compressed and fired. The manufacture of 
these engines has increased largely since simplicity has been attained. Econ- 
omy in fuel has algo been a study of the manufacturers, and the consumption 
of gas in a properly made engine has been reduced to 15 cubic feet an hour to 
the horse power. 

The English makers work on somewhat different lines as regurds power, 
making engines up to 300 horse power. In this country most manufacturers 
limit the size to about 35 horse power, believing that a battery of several 
engines gives better results than one large engine. This is found true, par- 
ticularly in capacities into which gas engines are entering largely, that of 
supplying power for electric-lighting plants. 


Russia After American Railway Supplies.—Russian manufacturers of 
steel rails may be forced to call upon Pittsburg for material to finish the great 
trans Siberian railway. Negotiations are said tobe pending between the repre- 
sentatives of several Russian manufacturing plants and local concerns, and 
their successful consummation will mean the placing of almost $1,000,000 worth 
of contracts with American industrial plants. Contracts are to be awarded, it is 
understood, for a large quantity of steel rails, for delivery at a destiration 
afterwards to be named, together with orders for locomotives of the mogul and 
smaller types. Specifications have also been submitted to American manufac- 
turers for passenger coaches and freight cars. Allare to be fashioned according 
to plans drawn by the Russian engineers, and are to be specially adapted for use 
in Siberia. 

All possible energy is being used to push along the Siberian railway proj- 
ect. Over 5,000 miles of rails have already been put in position, and it is 
generally expected that, before the middle of 1904, Russia will have locomotives 
drawing passenger and freight trains from the shore of the North Sea to that 
of the Japan Sea. Within the next year, it is hoped, trains will run over the 
Siberian road to the Amoor River. 
and parcels and freight are to be pushed on to Chaborawka; thence, in eighteen 
hours, over the South Russian section of the Siberian road to Vladivostock, 


making the distance from London to the most important harbor of the Japan 


Thence by fast steamer, passengers, mail 


Sea in seventeen days. 


An Australian Opinion of American Cotton Mills.—The New York 
correspondent of a morning contemporary writes :—‘' The English cotton trade, 
as respects many special lines, has begun to feel more heavily than ever the 
competition of the great mills of the United States, where the highest skill] and 
the best methods ever attained are to be found. The total American output is 
increasing at a great rate by reason of the development of cotton mills in the 
South, where all the conditions of cheap manufacture exist to an exceptional 
degree. Thus the closing years of the present century and the opening years 
of the twentieth are to witness a most interesting series of developments in the 
production and distribution of the world’s great staples of industry; and no 
other country occupies a position nearly so favorable as that of the United 
States.”— The Storekeeper and Commercial Record, Sydney. 
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3 Sago, as “ 
Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


TRADE. 


iF is a well known fact that Russia is exerting herself to the utmost in order 

to develop her iron and steel industry, and that large orders for machinery 
are placed abroad. Unfortunately the tables published by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics do not present the exports to Russia separately, so, to obtain authori- 
tative statistics on this subject we must turn to those published by the Russian 
Government. From these it appears that the imports of machinery of all kinds 
are increasing very rapidly. From 1893 to 1896 Russia imported machinery as 


follows: 


USO B reteerst eck s cte siscecca sae 3 214,755 poods, worth 26,701,623 rubles. 
PSO Mare waiers sr ns''s'S 5.070 sun's 5,488,858 ‘‘ ‘¢ 46,854,189 ‘* 
US9Ober ccs. ERE 5,991,568 ‘‘ SOD. 1,0; 200mmnS 
BU OMe SI sims cers tars: oc ¢ a. 7,876,000 ‘* “65,412,000 ‘ 


The following table shows the imports for 1896 by articles : 


IMPORTS OF MACHINERY. : 
Tn rubles. 


Machines and apparatus of copper and brass............ 109,000 
LP VT TENOR ee Vets olen actctetahose eae stele! Vela] sist <fass1s =felslefetolsTeleyeiejsls) sis1¢ 1,214,000 
PAIPRINGS OL SLOAN IMNGLOTSs cele ciel cists sce melsivicielsie's 0 seis sce 4,316,000 
Gas and petroleum motors (copper) ...........-eeeeeeee 343,000 
Locomobiles (portable engines)...............sceeeeees 646,000 
SGxu tl GME CUINOLYirerctorcwiereie’e =. vitie e/ele'ese civ e.nletared (cre) « aie.eye > 7,501,000 
Wood and metal working machines and others.......... 2,745,000 
Typographic and lithographic machinery ....... ...... 401,000 
sPiyaliyanid NIE | An go odpenuoddoo goed Wer stafeterevsicha sicials ats 2,744,000 
SELINA ALE Sitar atavote ater s¥ohsaislslole afelele/cielvic'« = 0\e'sleibicie sive oes e « « 40,000 
Different machinery of cast iron ...................000- 16,813,000 
LOWE ICE GE onos go a0 JOO ODOT s Gn COmOEE DOB OOOO OOOae 10,297,000 
ELON OVS Oeeeet Total steer oh cing aheveioh > ciei's syau0 je) evare, 5.3/0 18:8 ee ser eiejsverpieudse 6 1,615,000 
SIME, on ohS5. 06.00 Oban DUS BOGS Gags RECO C REIS ee reas 47,000 
ESEEICTHIS cocopiodcn Upton bouton DOO SO Rnesice. Gn DO GeDROOr 986,000 
PRIIREB OLB Mettet iets si eicrelersiaieers ol sorctale ei vie ais. ao slelaleatele’s sree alors 912,000 
POMLOTA Petsraiete chctiete ial alsiels sivie\si's/a-s/8)as)s slasalaie-e aidielaliod eles wage aor 127,000 
PUMO MEE APTICUILULAl, MACHINELY: hy. 1%... sicciclemss = «ls siae's 2 223,000 
Locomobiles with threshers (complicated system) ....... 1,152,000 
IPBECALOMIME CHINES (CASE ITOD)\eieis 6s ccsrs..0a.c'scie meteiere biciee cis « 10, 702.000 
Parts of machines (copper and brasgs)...............000% 476,000 

BOG emeen eentieieie ts aisiaie so nsieveuersaie © ose @ehtiasie.e-o we svee 65,412,000 


The total production of pig iron in 1896 in Russia was quite inadequate to 
the demand. This deficiency has been, until very lately, a constant impedi- 
ment to the development of the metal trade, which can only be relieved by the 
importation of foreign goods) The Russian producer, who is favored by a pro- 
tective duty of 75 copecks (about 5314 cents) per pood (86 pounds) on finished 
goods, has to pay twice as much for raw material as the foreign manufacturer, 
which makes it impossible for him to compete. Russia will doubtless continue 
to offer a ready market for machinery. 

With regard to agricultural machinery, it may be gathered from the follow- 
ing table that during the past ten years, in spite of the duty, which, of course, 
enhances the prices and restrains the consumption, the imports have consider- 
ably increased. The imports, showing the country of origin, were as follows: 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


————————- Quantities in poods (1 pood = 36 lbs.) 
1885. 1890. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 

Germany penta cclses 229 447 205,104 279,248 379,769 835,518 432,080 
Great Britain...... 143 605 159,857 314908 3883160 225.533 120,485 
Austro Hungary... 86.625 72,721 54,495 76,057 128,715 85 526 
SWeEGEM i cree eieeiere.s 16,925 3,767 6,330 4 207 2,785 1,665 
United States...... 3,148 12,425 56,633 149,916 227,156 223,726 
bel ptumingereiee = ste D649 95 tees Soc 6,233 1,812 7,973 2,458 
Dennidrkese. ee = 2,080 424 1,460 645 1,820 3,266 
TAN CO se eo erase 6 910 436 618 898 908 1,477 

TTOGAIS.< ai sere.31< 489,142 475,974 724,908 1,008,744 939,126 882,361 


During this period ‘the imports of agricultural machinery have doubled. 
Different causes explain the fluctuations. From 1890 to 1892 the bad harvests 
impoverished the farmer and diminished his purchases ; in 1894 the duty was 
reduced (for the most favored nations) from 70 to 50 copecks per pood; the 
tariff war with Germany came to its end after having lasted eight months 
(July, 1893, to March, 1894,)and the imports increased suddenly to about 


1,000,000 poods and more than 5,000,000 rubles 
origin, the most prominent fact is the development of the American imports, 
which, in 1885, held only the fifth place, and in 1895 took the second rank, im- 
mediately after Germany, which position they retained in 1896, the exports 
from Great Britain falling still farther to the rear, as did those from Austro- 
Hungary. A study of the relative rates of increase would be still more instruct- 


Regarding the countries of 


ive, the imports from Germany having increased only 89 per cent., while those 
from the United States have increased over seventy- fold. 

Still more satisfactory is the fact that the present outlook is equally en- 
couraging. The New York Commercial, of March 21st, reports that 6,000 tons 
of agricultural left New York March 
20th, on board the steamship Fernfield, and a similar cargo went out for 


machinery for Odessa, Russia, 
the same port on the Remus on April 2d. Five great concerns alore shipped 
27, 20,15, 5 and 4 carloads respectively. These heavy shipments will be 
followed by others, and it is the confident expectation that American trade with 
the people of the Czar’s dominions will grow to many times its present pro 
portions. 

One of the greatest evils of Russian agriculture is the lack of a rational use 
of agricultural machinery. Most of the peasant farmers still use heavy wooden 
plows, before which 12 oxen have often to be spanned. The Caucasian Agri- 
cultural Society is now endeavoring to popularize agricultural machines, and to 
induce the farmers to purchase them by means of practical demonstrations, and 
good results have been obtained. In Turkey-in Asia a commencement has been 
made with the importation of agricultural machinery. Plowing is still carried 
out in the old style, i e., by means of a long beam pointed withiron, and drawn 
along by a horse or other animal. 

There are now conditions developing in Russia and Siberia which encour- 
age our manufacturers in the belief that large as their trade is at present it is 
really only ina growing state. Railroads are beginning to penetrate into hith- 
erto remote agricultural districts, thereby making a market for the peasants’ 
wheat and opening new fields for machinery. The same march of progress, if 
in a lesser degree, that developed our Western States, is now going onin Russia 


and Siberia, and the American manufacturer seems to be alive to the situation. 


The Hay Tedder. 


N this age of invention and improvements it is very interesting to note the 
ever-changing methods of doing work. We often wonder when improve- 
No doubt the agricultural field 

The crude tools of the past are 


ment will cease and perfection present itself. 
is as interesting a study as can be found. 
nearly forgotten; the sickle giving way to the cradle; the cradle to the reaper ; 
the reaper (in level sections) to the self-binding harvester, and so it goes. When 
the writer was a boy he thought when his father brought home our first mowing 
machine—the old one-wheel Kirby Clipper—that the acme of success had been 
reached. It not only cut the grass much faster and easier than we could by 
hand, but father said we would also be able to get the hay cured without stirring 
it from the swath, as we always had todo. In this latter calculation we were 
disappointed, as the heavy hay would bleach on one side while the other 
remained green or wet, and to my great disappointment I had to take the fork 
again to stir out the hay, as we found when we came to market it that dealers, 
upon finding any not properly cured, would make the price of the entire car or 
load by the poorest lot found, rather than by the average condition. After our 
first year’s experience in trying to cure our hay in the swath we were very 
particular that it should be stirred when the least bit heavy, and we found by 
taking care in this respect that we could always find quick sale in the homa 
market, when loads of badly cured hay would often stand all day without a 
buyer. The method of stirring hay has changed, but the demands of the market 
are the same. Hay, to bring the best price, must be well and evenly cured. 
The up-to date farmers have adopted the hay tedder as one of the most valuable 
requisites of the farm, because it gives their product the highest value by the 
evenness of drying, and is a great saver of time during haying, when the hours 
are so valuable. It is also possible to cure the hay without the hot rays of the 
sun when a tedder is used, as it shakes it up thoroughly and allows the air to 
pass through it. A New York firm, who are large manufacturers of tedders, 
not long since sent out a general letter to dealers, asking whether or not they | 
made any difference in the price of tedded and non-tedded hay. In nearly 
every instance it was stated that a material difference existed, some naming as 


high as $4 per ton more for hay tedded. Of the letters submitted by them a 


just average would be from $1 50 to $2 per ton in favor of hay cured by use of 
atedder. Dealers handling up to date tedders last year cleaned out their entire 
supply, and the demand in this line will be still greater this year, as the farmers 
are awaking to the fact that they cannot afford to do without them.—Hzchange. 
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American Agricultural Implements in Great Britain. 


(j= of the leading technical papers in London, referring to the exhibit of 

implements at the Smithfield Club Show, in London, last December, said 
that it was a satisfactory sign of the times to observe that English makers were 
following pretty closely upon the lines of the ‘‘enterprising Americans,” whose 
competition had been so serious a feature of the trade for some years past. ‘‘In 
many ways,” added the paper, ‘‘ we can profit by the lessons taught us by these 
American competitors.” Curiously enough we have the evidence of the London 
Engineer, a high authority, to the effect that for some years past no very great 
novelties or improvements have been exhibited by British implement dealers, 
If so, well, the 


American exporters will have the English market still more to themselves, 


because they have now arrived at a high state of perfection! 


because they, at least, have not got tired of trying to improve, as visitors to the 
American section of the Smithfield show found to their pleasure. 

Towards the end of last year the annual meeting of R Hornsby & Sons, 
Grantham, England, well known farm tool makers, was held, at which some 
queer things were ssid. JI want to draw your attention to a few of them. The 
chairman had to explain the reason for reduced dividends, and he told the 
irritated shareholders that there were reasons why a large profit was not likely 
to be made. One was that the machine of which they made large numbers ten 
years ago at £40 ($200) was now selling owing to American competition, at 
£30 ($150). 


to American competition. 


The present depressed condition of things was mainly due, he said, 
Americans sent harvesting machinery into England 
and sold it at prices less than British makers could produce it. In addition to 
our expenses they had the cost of freight and agencies, and if they could do it 
in England how much more could they so compete with us in the colonies and 
foreign markets, where we had the cost of extra freight and agency charges. 
And then the chairman of this English company went on to tell his audience 
what I have been telling Americans for years, namely, that the only way Eng 
land can compete in the future in the open markets of the world is by putting 
down the most up to date and perfect machinery. Better machines have now 
been invented, which one man can operate and turn out more work. Owing to 
the present condition of affairs English manufacturers have to go to the United 
States for such machinery, which is not very creditable to the British engineer- 
ing trade. 

The difference in the methods of manufacture in England and in America is 
gradually becoming recognized in British industrial circles, and was referred to 
‘In the United States,” said the speaker, 
‘“‘men work in spirit with their employers. 


on the occasion mentioned above. 
They take a pride in turning out 
the greatest amount of work their machines can do, and always strive to make 
arecord output.” This is quite different to English operatives, who are gov- 
erned by their trade-unions and only allowed to work machinery at a certain 
rate, much less than the American output. ‘‘United States workmen are 
cheaper than Englishmen at low wages,” is another admission which your cor- 
respondent pointed out years ago. ‘‘ British manufacturers could bring over to 
England machines which would save the labor of three men, but the trade- 
unions will only allow them to save the labor of one and one half men.” 

I do not think any more evidence of the difference between the two 
methods is needed to convince any one that your system is the best, and that it 
is leading you to supremacy, not only in England, but throughout Europe and 
the world generally. That was the real cause of the lockout in the engineering 
trade, and which the masters have rightly won. If they can thoroughly con- 
quer the restrictions of the unions English dealers will yet prove stern com: 
petitors in foreign markets. That American implements have found a home in 
these islands is beyond proof. The increase in the imports from the United 
States from $380,000 in 1888 to about $683,000 in 1897, together with their 
appearance at agricultural shows, in implement dealers’ stores, etc., places the 
matter beyond dispute. British agriculturists find that they can get better 
work done with American implements, and that causes the demand to increase, 
especially when we remember what the London Engineer says about British 
farm machinery not showing any marked sign of improvement for years past.— 
London correspondent of The Farm Implement News. 


American Slate. 


Bars fact that the exports of American slate have increased from $40,000 in 
1895 to nearly $1,000,000 in 1897, with fair prospects of exceeding that 
figure in 1898, has aroused considerable interest abroad in this industry. There 
are several rich slate regions within the United States, but the richest is prob 
ably that in Pennsylvania. The slate region of Pennsylvania, about 50 miles in 
length and 13 in width in Berks, Lehigh, York and Northampton counties, lies 
between the anthracite coal regions of Schuylkill County on the North and the 


limestone farms of Berks and Lehigh and adjacent counties on the South. The 
country is rough and rugged, with winding watercourses flowing South. The 
hills average about 600 feet above tide water. There are very few natural 
exposures. Slate lies under the surface and at times can be traced in deposits 
here and there for 3,000 feet. 


feet thick, sometimes many more, while the lower beds are less. 


The upper beds of slate are from two to four 


The manager of one of the largest concerns doing business in this region thug 
describes how the American slate men first came to enter the foreign market: 
‘‘TIn the history of the trade prior to 1895 the United States sent very little slate 
abroad. The great Welsh quarries supplied Europe. But in 1896 occurred the 
great strike at the Pen Ryn quarriesin Wales, which has a capacity of 2,000 
squares a day (‘square’ of slate means as much slate as will cover 100 square 
feet), and employs from 2,000 to 3,000 men. 
market in Europe gave American slate producers a chance. 


It was a long strike, and a bare 
We took advan- 
tage of it, increased our gales in Europe and Australia to over $800,000 in 1897 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the big Welsh strike was settled in 1897, we 
gained such a strong foothold and established such an excellent reputation for 
American slate that London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and many other leading European markets are still taking American slate and, 
it is likely, will continue to do so. We sell direct to the foreign buyer.” 

According to the same authority the largest single firm handles no less than 
50,000 squares of roofing slate per annum, over 40,000 of which go to foreign 
countries. They do not quarry this amount themselves, but they buy or con- 
trol the output of a number of quarries. Their own output may reach 30,000 
squares. 


Butter for Export. 


\ic of the butter made in the United States is still produced as a by- 

product of the farms. Butter-making for the extensive home and foreign 
markets, however, has become within recent years an industry of more than 
secondary importance. The present national administration is engaged in 
assisting, through the Agricultural Department, the American butter-makers 
who desire to reach the foreign markets with their product. Already the ex- 
port trade is good and it isincreasing. Butter exports from the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1895, were 5,500,000 pounds; for the year ending 
June 30, 1896, 19,000,000 pounds ; for the year ending June 80, 1897, 31,000,000 
pounds; for the calendar year 1896, 27,000,000 pounds, and for the year 1897, 
31,000,000. As long as practically all the butter made on American farms was 
consumed there or in markets purely local but little attention was paid to secur- 
ing uniformity of the product and a high standard of quality. The creamery 
business is effecting a revolution, and butter-making, when well done, is highly 
profitable. 

The National Association of Creamery Butter Makers, at the meeting held 
recently, indorsed the work of the Agricultural Department in assisting in the 
development of foreign markets for the dairy products of the United States. 
It urged further that the department enter upon the work of inspecting and 
grading butter and cheese intended for export and official branding of the same 
in the same manner as meats are inspected and branded. There igs no question 
about the ability of the American butter-makers to put on the market butter 
that will suit the most fastidious taste, and the inspection and branding policy 
suggested would soon result in giving | merican export butter a name and 
standing in the markets of the world equal to the best. 


Wool from Stones.—In this remarkable age of progress people are fast 
learning that they must be prepared to accept with little wonder, question or 
surprise, anything in the way of development and invention that may come, 
announced or unannounced. Yet we venture it that there are few people who 
will not stand amazed to learn that letters patent have been applied for at 
Washington by a young Indiana chemist and scientist who claims—and his 
claim is backed up by reputable men—that he can make the softest and whitest, 
yet most durable, wool from the hardest and roughest limestone in existence. 
If his own words are to be believed, the process which operates to bring about 
this remarkable change isa very simple one, and easily feasible from a financial 
standpoint. If this be so, we of the present generation may yet live to see 
some of the modern day skyscrapers converted into very comfortable garments 
to protect from the wintry blasts, as the buildings themselves now do, But 
what of the sheep and the wool growers? How will they be affected? In 
two towns of the State of Utah alone, during the succeeding month, 800,000 
fleeces will be shorn from the flocks. These growers, and others of their 
kind, will scarcely hail with delight an invention that would tend to “invent” 
them out of their livelihood, But the good of the many, rather than of the few, 
is what must first and always be considered. 
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Wil ltitude. 
W HE = GASO Li N E E: N G | N ES. i ann ny plo ee use anv 
47 AW 


47% Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. grade of gas or liquid fuel. 


a ) Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


<’ WITTE IRON WORKS. CO., - {218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 


BEAGLE COTTON GINS. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY = 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. 


Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


FORMERLY 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, j=:2"*{ Bridgewater, Mass, -°="szeqazr rom 


COFEEE MACHIN ERY. 
The Monitor Coffee Separator and Grader The Monitor Coffee Milling Machine, 


i jons and grade in one The most perfect miller for coffee ever offered. It will do 
vee eae Sapa eels a eo 8 the finest work on tender as well as hard coffees, and do it 
operation, without waste or breakage. 


These Machines are in successtul operation in many of the largest Coffee Houses in this country, and are well worthy of 
investigation by Handlers of Coffees, 


Can be bought direct from manufacturers or through any reliable exporter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


IS SUPERIOR TO “‘CORN STARCH,” “‘ARROWROOT,” “SAGO,” ETC. Goid Medal Awarded 
‘*sMAIZENA.”’ 


TRADE 
MARK. 


VIAIZENA 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Irs PurITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF ExQuisITE DISHES 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘' Supremely Excellent.’’ pe tes 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ Be ition 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ ARIS, 1878. ‘‘Best Produced of its Class ”’ Paris Expositio % 
PARIS, 1867. ‘' Perfection in Preparation.’’ ERANELIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit ’’ 1889. 


Put up exclusiv ely by THE NationaL SrarcH M’r’G Co., successors to (Messrs DURYEA) GLEN CovVE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 Ib. and % Ib. , and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central Ameri ica, and the West Indies, and all ‘export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


BoNAS us EO ,1970- THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
FOR BEST RESULTS MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Baltimore 
. Copper Paint 


It is Pure and Effective. 


This paint is guaranteed to be a perfect protection t> 
the bottoms of wooden vessels, for one year, when a) 
plied as directed. 

References Unlimited, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 
Stationary, Portable 
and Traction 
Engines, 
Horse Powers, 
Water Tube Boilers 


and 
Iron Tanks 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information. 
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COMMERCE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


(ye foreign readers will be interested, and some of them somewhat surprised, 

to learn that the United States possesses an inland shipping that actually 
surpasses in volume and importance both its foreign and coastwise shipping 
together. The story of the great development of trade on the great American 
lakes is one of the most remarkable in the wide domain of industrial and commer- 
cialactivity. In the fourscore years which bave elapsed since the inauguration of 
steam navigation on this great chain of inland seas the growth of the shipping 
interests has at all times been constant, and in recent years the increase in the 
When the settlement of the great 
Northwest had opened up its vast storehouses of agricultural and mineral 


volume of traffic has been truly marvellous. 


wealth the farmer and the miner found ready to hand in this noble waterway a 
cheap and easy route for the transportation of their products to Eastern 
markets. 

While it is true that the volume of trade on the Jakes is largely due to the 
advantageous location of this waterway in regard to the natural flow of traffic, 
much credit is due to the energy with which the facilities of travel have been 
enhanced by the efforts of the engineer and the capitalist, and by the fostering 
The efforts of the 
capitalist are manifest in the construction of special types of vessels suited to 


care of the governments of the United States and Canada. 


the requirements of traffic on these inland seas and in the vast and excellently 
equipped docks and loading facilities which abound at all principal points. 
The hand of the government is seen in the deepening of channels, the improve- 
ment of harbors and the construction of canals where natural obstacles limit or 
absolutely prevent the passage of vessels. 

The most noted work of improvement by the government is that which has 
been carried out at Sault Ste. Marie, on the rapids of St. Mary’s River. St 
Mary’s River is the natural outlet by which Lake Superior discharges into Lake 
Huron, and near its head are situated the famous sault or falls from which 
the thriving American city takes its name. The total fall of the river is some 
18 or 19 feet in a distance of half a mile, and while the obstruction furnishes a 
valuable source of water power it absolutely prevents navigation. 

The first ship canal around the rapids was built by the State of Michigan in 
1858 to 1855. This proved to be inadequate to meet the demands of the rapidly 
zrowing commerce of the West and was superseded in 1881 by a far larger 
canal built by the Federal Government at a cost of $2,150,000. A third was 
begun in 1888 on the Canadian side of the river. Each of these canals has but 
a single lock—a very imposing structure in each case, the American being 800 
feet. long, 100 feet wide, 44 feet high without and 20 feet deep within, the 
Canadian 100 feet longer and 40 feet narrower. 

The tonnage passing through the American canals during the eight months 
of the year 1896 was 17,249,418, whereas the total amount passing through 
the Suez Canal in the whole twelve months of the same year was but 8,594,307 
or less than one-half as much. The mean tonnage of the lake vessels was 927 
as against a mean tonnage of 2,788 for those passing through the Suez Canal. 
Of course, it will be understood that the Suez Canal ships are on long voyages 
and many of them pass the canal only once a year, wherens the lake ships will 
some of them pass the canals from forty to fifty timesina year. The figures of 
the two canals show the actual tonnage passing through and are not an indica- 
tion of the total number of ships employed. Thus the ‘‘Soo” traffic was repre- 
sented by 18,618 lockings and the Suez traffic by 3,047 passages of the canal. 
Of the total registration through the American canals 4,891 were sailing vessels 
and 13,404 were steamers. 

An analysis of the traffic shows that the figures for the leading items of 
freight were iron ore, 7,909,250 tons; coal, 3,023,240 tons; wheat, 63,256,463 
bushels; other cereals, 27,448,071 bushels; flour, 8,882,858 barrels; lumber, 
684,986,000 B. M ; pig iron, 121,872 tons; copper, 116,873 tons; salt, 287,515 
tons. The total value of the freight was $195,146,842, and the value of the 
fleet that carried it was estimated at $43,000, 200. 

Duluth is, by virtue of its geographical position and its vast and ever-grow 
ing trade, the Chicago of the Northwest, ard the vast amount of trade that 
seeks this city as being the most westerly shipping point on the lakes has 
caused it to grow in a few years to a leading position among the great ports of 
the world. The ore docks, of which there are two, were constructed at a cost 
of $860,021, and have a capacity of 92,160 tons. They are typical of the great 
system of ore docks that is to be found on the shores of Lakes Superior and 
Michigan. It is estimated that the combined capacity of these docks on the 
two lakes is 633,805 tons, and their special loading facilities are such that a 
5,000-ton vessel can be loaded in the space of afew hours, The total capital 
invested in mines, railways, docks, etc., concerned in the mineral traftic of this 
region is approximately $240,000,000. The entire commerce of the great lakes 


will continue to do so, with results working along the same lines, 


is estimated to amount to between 82,000,000 and 34,000,000 tons, and in the 
successful endeavor to encourage this traffic by deepening harbors and channels 
and improving and protecting waterways, the government has expended some 
$281, 000,000. 

The necessities of the lake traffic have produced a special type of cargo 
steamer which is a compromise between the barge and the ocean freight steamer. 
Of recent years a remarkable fleet of these large ships has been launched and it 
is growing rapidly, both in numbers and the size of its individual boats. 
Among these are such vessels as the ‘‘ Bessemer,” 432 feet long by 48 beam and 
28 feet draught; the ‘‘A. Carnegie,” about the same dimensions, which has 
carried as much as 5,586 tons of grain on a single trip. The later ships show a 
continued tendency to increase size and tonnage. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that this vast traffic is carried at a 
surprisingly low rate per ton. For the ten years, 1886 to 1896, the average cost 
was 1,35 cents per ton per mile. Since 1893 it has been less than 1 cent. 


American Copper Production. 


“OME years ago it was pointed out that a copper mine was a far more 
With 
copper selling at 12 cents a pound in New York and at over £50 a ton in Lon- 
Boston, which has 
devoted itself to the exploitation of the copper deposits of the United States, 
has, particularly in the last year, had ample reason to congratulate itself for 


profitable possession than any save the richer kind of gold mines. 
don, this view of the industry gains additional force. 
the energy and persistence with which its financial interests have pursued this 


Not only is the Calumet & Hecla, one of the really great copper 
properties of the world, a Boston property, but the business men and capitalists 


matter. 


of that city have developed a remarkably large proportion of the productive 
and dividend-paying copper mines of the United States. The advance in the 
price of copper has increased the profits of these properties to a marked extent, 
and while the market for copper-mining shares has, of course, discounted their 
prosperity with a very fair-sized speculative boom, it has not been an excessive 


one. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the copper production of the 
United States is capable of still greater expansion. This country now supplies 
considerably more than half the world’s output of the metal, having produced 
in 1896 over 200,000 tons out of a totalof about 875,000 tons. In 1897 even 
this record was surpassed. But in the opinion of many mining authorities the 
The 


recent developments in connection with the demand and price for the metal 


copper deposits of the United States have been barely scratched over. 


have naturaily given a decided impetus to the search for other mines which 
would rival in productiveness the rich one of the upper Michigan peninsula or 
of Montana. Rumor has it that the prospectors who have been searching the 
Rocky Mountains from Arizona to the British border have been rewarded with 
a number of rich finds. There is, of course, a possibility that such alleged 
developments are intended for the Boston copper share market, which is just 
now quite ready to receive promising schemes of this kind with favor. Scien- 
tific investigation has, however, indicated the probability of further large 
copper deposits in the Western States. In their search for gold and silver only, 
the prospectors who have ransacked every district from the foothills of Col- 
orado to the Coast Range of California may have passed over a great deal of 
wealth in the shape of the humbler, but, as it turns out, fully as profitable 
metal. A vigorous effort is now being made to correct such errors of judg- 
ment and the next year or so will in all probability see a vast increase in the 
Meantime the consumption of the metal increases 


apace, and it is a fair conclusion that the discovery of additional sources of 


country’s copper product. 


supply will fail to bring any overproduction or result in a very marked decline 
in prices unless indeed several Calumets, Anacondas and Rio Tintos are un- 
earthed and set to produciug at the same time.—The New York Commercial. 


‘sMan a Tool-Using Animal.’’—It has been said that ‘‘Man is the only 
tool-using animal.” This is not only true, but significant of what this exclusive 
It marks the dif- 
erence between the savage and the civilized man, the one pounding his maize 


ability bas done in shaping the destiny of the human race. 


on a stone and the other making flour in a grist mill; the aboriginal that shapes 
a boomerang with a flint or a fish bone, and the artisan that carves with a chisel 
or makes a bracket with a scroll saw. A writer in the Pittsburg Labor Tribune 
very forcefully and pertinently says: ‘‘ We may readily see that social sys- 
The 


evolution of tools of production swept away the slave system of ancient Rome 


tems and forms of government change as the tools of production change. 
and ushered in the feudal system.” It is working the sane changes now, and 
We cannot 
separate the labor-saving tool from the progress and betterment of manhood. 
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Do You Want the Best? 


The Finest 
Steel Enameled Bath Tub 
in the Market. 


Light and Strong. 


STEEL ENCASED. 
COPPER LINED. 


| 
| 
1 
| 


| The Best 
_ All-Metallic Bath Tub in 
“| the Market. 


Substantial and Durable. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB 


is made of Galvanized Steel to insure against rusting. Nickel-plated Waste and Overflow. 
Enameled outside in light blue; inside is finished in five coatsof Japan Enamels, baked 
on, producing a beau'iful white, porcelain-like finish. 

The Steel-Encased Tub is made of smooth rolled black steel jacket, lined with Sheet 
Copper, tinned, planished and polished to a mirror finish. Outside finished in light green 
enamels. Wastes nickel plated. 

SIZES: Both kinds 4% feet, 5 feet, 544 feet over Rims. 

WEIGHT: 115 lbs. to 130 lbs. in shipping crates. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


FOR TABLE AND 
MEDICAL USE. 


Sample orders solicited. 
Prices on application. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Viustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 


THE PREMIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


, 361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment, 
Measures 160 cubic feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


9000-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


Quality Rather Than Olean 


President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is ge By The School-Teacher 
‘ fi 


No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. 


Scientific and Practical. of the Republic. : 
Words are easily found, Pro- The International and its 

abridgments arein general use 

Se) 


nunciation is easily ascertained. WEBSTER’S 
Meanings are easily learned. © in the colleges and public and 
The growth of words is easily INTERNATIONAL private schools of the country. 


traced, and excellence of qual- 

ity rather than superfluity of 
quantity characterizesits every 
oO 


Should you not give the stu- 
dents access to the same Dic- 
tionary in the home that they 
use in the schoolroom ? 


DICTIONARY 


department. 


Specimen pages sand testimonials from ¢ -minent pers sons and publications sent on applic ation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
O-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0'0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


HOWE w HOWE CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Has stood TEN YEARS without a successful rival. 
IS EASILY FILLED AND IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 
Especially designed for mailing samples of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Rice 


Coffee, Spices, Malt, Teas, Starch, Baking Powders, Assay Samples, Etc 
| REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
— == |||5 Size. Weight. Per 100 tr Per 1,000. 
| i mM Ti : No. 0 — ito Zounces sncedcudoedod $0.5: DD vasceeeneveees $3.00 
" = | rein . 
ih ARK b Wi a Lo 2 w fy 8 EN ae i eae eee ae et Discounts, 
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HOWE MANUFACTURING Oe Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


EVAN LEIGH & SON, 


{9 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, 
Commission Merchants, 
Freight and Insurance Agents. 


Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Fiyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 


Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 
Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Cable Address: 


“LeGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


THE HASTINGS & McINTOSH TRUSS CO.., 


Established 1872. Successors to 
THE HASTINGS TRUSS CO. 


224 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


U. 8. A. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Indestructible T R USS ES 
Hard Rubber, Elastic and Leather-Covered ’ 
Abdominal and Uterine Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Crutches, 
Elastic Hosiery and Body Belts. 
For Home and Export Trade. 
Sole Makers of the CELEBRATED DR. McINTOSH NATURAL AG aN 
UTERINE SUPPORTERS. RY \\2) 


We solicit orders through export commission houses.\ 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 
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Makers. 


Ho. 53. Band Knife Splitting Machine for splitting hides 
4ad skins either in the lime or when half or wholly tanned: 


GERMAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., ts. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 
Established since 1862. 


SPECIALTY: Machines and Complete Out- 
fits for all Leather Trades, for Boot and Shoe 
Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, 
AG: Cirriers, Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy 
F and Police Contractors, Saddlers and Harness 


Catalogues in all modern languages (richly illustrated) 
and full particulars on applicaticn, 


Telegraphic address: “* Moenus Frankfortmain.” 
ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius Code used. 


No. 76. Butt Roller for tanners. 
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that benefit both 
wheel and rider. 66 


Such ALVNoososecoevese 

FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14%4- 
inch; head, 13-inch; lower rear stays, 


%-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 


FRAME CONNECTIONS. —F lush joints. 


SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
tooth front; 8,9 and 10 tooth rear. 


HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 


WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire 
Swaged spokes. 


RIMS.—Wo0064 or steel. 


q = 


oNONNING NT NIN NCIS 


REGISTERED TRADE MABK. 


BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 

BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 

OIL CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.--Barrel pattern 

WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 


Sar Paes. 


nN IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, + = $75 each.| IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. | Gapital invested 

Pic \MPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = > 60 each. | IMPERIAL TANDEMS, - = < = = = = 100each, | ithe manufac: 
WA iistness ent 

\ \ 2 8 a Cc d 3usin - 
VZ-"\ Special Discount to Reliable Dealers. oO sci" | tisnea in 1800. 


“AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGACO, ILL. U.S.A. 


eT. \c UR. advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design—- 


those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
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WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 

CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 

FINISH,.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are made rat-trap, so constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. 


CHAINS.—Superior make, ‘‘B” block pattern, cen- 
ters and pins hardened. 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 
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Our Tribune Bicycles 


THE BLACK MFC. CO., 


ERIE., 


PA., U. S.A; 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 

Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tooi bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 28% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL M. 
a little less expensively constructed. 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Built very similar to above, but 
Finish, maroon 


Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 204% or 2214 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 350. 
Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. Drop to hanger, 214 inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


SS” We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 
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Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


ph? 


CRITE, 


-pro> 
ott Ce nun 


MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 


made in America. 


Halladay «» Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Can refer to largest dealers in America. Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
cepted through reliable commission houses. 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 


Lady 4tna, $75. Discount, 50—o per cent. 


Mail exact copy of order direct to us 


yY 


z > 
Lehtinen 


24-inch Boys’ Ztna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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axe THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 


CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


Era of Imitation. 


RULY this is an era of imitation, and the surest test of the popularity of an 
article lies in its imitation or lack of it. There are few articles that escape 
the keen eye of the copyist, no matter how well protected by patents, and in 
spite of the vigilance of the patentees ever on the lookout to prosecute infring- 
ers. Ifit is worth while the article will be copied almost outright; or, if this 
cannot be done, it will be imitated as closely as the patent laws will allow ; 
while if this is not c ose enough to suit purchasers, a clean steal will be made, 
and suit for infringement: resisted to the bitter end. Sometimes it would cost 
more to prosecute than it would be worth, and the pirate escapes in this man- 
ner. Again, the imitators just manage to keep their skirts clear of liability in- 
curred by infringing, while reaping all the benefit of such infringement. 

It used to be that bicycle patents were broad enough to kill the business of 
competitors if they could be enforced. It was then a question of confining the 
manufacture of bicycles, and occasionally of tires, to the very small number of 
concerns “who owned or controlled the patents on ball-bearings, saddles, etc. 
Now it is very different. There is scarcely a patent, except those on tires, that 
in practice is found to prevent rivals from making articles like it or bearing a 
close resemblance to it. There are numberless patents on saddles, pedals, 
handle bars, rims, etc., a3 well as others on shop methods of constructing crank- 
shafts and other parts, but if a maker desires to imitate any of them he seldom 
hesitates to do so on account of any patents that may be in existence, and he is 
still more rarely brought to book for so doing. 

A new phase of this policy of entirely disregarding other people’s rights is 
to be found in the willingness of a number of manufacturers, whose specialty 
is the building of machines to order, to imitate the distinctive features of well 
kaown makes. Ifa jobber or dealer will place with them an order sufficieutly 
large to warrant them in entering upon the undertaking, they will contract to 
build machines the exact counterpart—in outward semblance, at least—of well- 
known and reputable machines. For instance, if a dealer fears the competition 
of a certain machine, whether because of its excellence and taking qualities, or 
by reason of its being extensively advertised, he can have built for himself 
machines exactly like it, apparently, and retail them (at a good profit) for less 
than his competitor pays for the original. ; 

Of course, there is a big difference in the two machines. The counterfeit 
is decidedly the inferior in material and workmanship, lacks many of the fine 
points of the original, and is really worth no more than the price asked for it— 
sometimes much less. But it looks like it, and the wily dealer makes the most 
of his opportunity. To the knowing ones he will dwell upon the points of 
similarity, and insinuate that the only difference is in the name. In some cases, 
to country customers and others where he feels reasonably sure of not being 
caught, he will palm it off as the genuine, with a plausible story about the 
absence of the name-plate; sometimes he will imitate the name plate very 
closely, and thus carry the deception farther. 

In the export trade the temptations to impose upon the buying public by 
means of imitations are especially numerous, and dealers who desire to handle 
only honest goods should be constantly on their guard. The shipping agent 
may have little to lose, but the local dealer risks forfeiting the confidence, and 
ultimately the trade, of his locality. , 


Increased Weight of Bicycle Frames. 


‘Tee marked increase in the weight of machines that has taken place during 
the past two or three years has been due, to quite a considerable extent, 
to the use of heavier tubing and frame joints. 

In the days of the featherweights if a frame or other part of the machine 
broke, or failed to perform the duty required of it, it was considered a suf- 
ficient excuse for the maker to say that as the public insisted on the weights 
being kept down they must take the risk of failure. That stage has passed, 
and in case of mishap there is apt to be an investigation of the cause of the 


breakage, and the blame placed where it belongs. Consequently weights went 
up, until now most of the machines are of ample strength, and the difference 
between the present efliciency and the Jack of it a few years ago is very 
striking. 

The tubing used in a majority of the machines of to day is very much more 
capable of resisting the shocks to which it is subjected than was the case a few 
seasons back. Makers, designers and superintendents have all learned that it 
does not pay to use excessively light tubing, evenif bolstered up with rein- 
forcements, and that the smaller number of times the tubing is subjected to the 
heat the more it will stand after it gets into the frame. A 22 or 24 gauge tube, 
reinforced at both ends, is but little lighter than a plain 20 or 22-gauge one, 
and it would not be as strong and rigid even if the ends had not been affected 
by the heating process; still more marked is the deterioration when this has 
been done. Breakages almost invariably occur at the end of the reinforcement, 
and it is frequently found that the spelter has not flowed and firmly united the 
two pieces of metal, making a weak point that is almost certain to give 
trouble. 

Various expedients have been resorted to to obtain the desired qualities in 
the frame. Some makers select tubing of an unusually heavy gauge, particu- 
larly for the points of greatest strain, placing but small dependence on rein- 
forcements, and sometimes discarding them entirely except for the forks and 
fork stem. Others use tubes with an internally tapered gauge, thus obtaining 
the advantages of the reinforced tube, but without the drawback of having to 
braze the reinforcements in. Of course, there is danger of the tubes crumpling 
or telescoping under the stress of very severe shock, but makers take the stand 
that their duty is performed when they have provided against ordinary strains 
and shocks. If the tube is of heavier gauge all the way through, the frame 
will resist almost anything, but it must be admitted that some weight is 
added. 

Of late years the tubing itself has come in for a good share of attention. 
It was found that if more carbon was added the stiffness so much desired in 
tubing was obtained. Therefore it became possible for the bicycle maker to 
use a lighter gauge of tubing without lessening the rigidity of the machine, or 
to retain the same gauge and increase the rigidity. In many cases the tempta- 
tion to reduce the gauge of the tubing, in order to offset the additional weight 
imposed by changes in other parts of the machine, was too great to be resisted. 
Thus it sometimes happened that the improvement in the quality of the tubing 
brought no real increase in strength or rigidity. 

It was found, too, that it was easy to go too far in adding to the stiffness of 
the tubing. The greater amount of carbon in its composition the more brittle 
it became. There was a point where this brittleness did no harm; where there 
was no more danger of breakage than in tubing of a more malleable character. 
It was just that point that most tubemakers endeavored to reach and not to 
That they succeeded is shown by the greater efficiency of the machines 
Inquiry among tubemakers affords ground for the belief that 


pass. 
of last year. 
even better results may be expected from this year’s product. The experiments 
that have been conducted by nearly all makers, having in view the determina- 
tion of just how much carbon should be used in the manufacture of tubing, 
should bear fruit. At any rate, the tubemakers confidently expect that such 
will be the case.—The Wheel. 


American Patents During 1897. 


HE annual report of the Commissioner of Patents for the calendar year 1897 
was laid before Congress March 14th. In 1897 there were received 45,661 
applications for patents, and, in addition, a large number of applications for 
designs, trademarks, etc.; 23,729 patents were granted, including designs; 65 
patents were reissued ; 1,671 trademarks registered, and 14 labels and 16 prints. 
The number of patents that expired was 12,926. The total expenditure was 
$1,122,848 ; the receipts over expenditures, $252,798. The total balance of the 
credit of the Patent Office in the Treasury of the United States on January 1, 
1898, was $4,971,488. 

In proportion to population more patents were issued to citizens of Con- 
Necticut than to those of any other State—one to every 786 inhabitants. Next 
in order were the following : Massachusetts, District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and New York. To residents of England 706 patents were issued ; 
to residents of Germany, 551; Canada, 286, and France, 222. The number of 
applications received for examination during the year was greater than for any 
other in the history of the office. Applications awaiting action December 28th 
last numbered 11,382, due to the inadequacy of the office force. For the ten 
years beginning in 1840 the average number of applications was 1,186, and for 
the eight years beginning with 1890 it has grown to 41,479 per year. 
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Tandem Trade. 


URING last season, when tandems were being advertised at kill ’em- quick 

prices by certain department stores, it was suggested that it was time 

for life saving associations and societies for the suppression of vice to inter- 

vene, and that the urging has lost none of its force is proven by a local store, 
which advertises a job lot of tandems for sale at $27.50 each. 

The price leads one to wonder what the tandems were made to sell for, and 
whether they will hold together long enough for the riders to get astride them. 
It is altogether probable that the purchasers will find out all about them with- 
out any unnecessary delay; but a tandem is no toy in some respects, and in 
gome hands is a ticklish instrument, and in instances such as this unwary pur- 
chasers should have some safeguard thrown around them. 

The true inwardness of tandem building affords room for considerable 
study. Any manufacturer of bicycles can build tandems, but the number who 
can build good ones is very small. It will not do to assume, as many makers 
do, that a tandem should weigh about twice as much asa single bicycle, and 
cost about 50 per cent. more, and that there is nothing more toit. There is a 
great deal more to it, and the strength and durability, as well as the easy run- 
ning of the tandem, depend on mastering this information. 

The most common fault with tandems is that they are not strong enough, 
particularly the frame. There are certain points of construction that should be, 
but often are not, observed here, in order to make a frame that will resist the 
To obtain 


this strength it is necessary to use very heavy tubing for some portions of the 


tendency to sag and finally break under the weight of the riders. 
frame. If this isdone neither the weight of the riders, nor the tremendous strain 
of two riders applying power to the pedals, will have any appreciable effect in 
throwing the frame out of line. If these points are observed in the building of 
the tandem the popularity of this form of cycling will show a marked 
increase. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of pleasureto be obtained from tandem rid- 
ing, but it must be pursued in moderation or with a thoroughly experienced part: 
ner. Itshould be borne in mind that two persons ona tandem can accomplish bet 
ter results than they could on singles, but only by a greater expenditure of effort. 

This is true particularly where there are many hills encountered. Even the 
best tandems require a lot of work to force them up hills, partly because it is 
absolutely necessary to go faster than on single machines. The same remark 
holds geod as to the distance covered. The riders will experience more fatigue 
at the end of a day’s journey, but considerably more ground can be covered. 

In spite of this the tandem has many good features to recommend it. A 
trip undertaken by strong and weak riders together, each endeavoring to regu- 
late his pace by that of the other, until there is little pleasure in it for either 
would be quite different if the two were mounted on a tandem. For short 
rides, and especially over good roads, such as boulevards and parkways, the 
tandem is far in advance of single machines. For ‘‘showing off” purposes, 
also, it is unequalled, a fact well understood by many riders. 

It will be found a wise policy for both manufacturer and retailer to pay 
particular attention to the tandem trade. To be sure, the demand for such ma- 
chines is limited, and it will not pay to overdo it. People who want tandems 
generally have the money to pay for them, and to those who have no desire for 
this class of machine a cut price is little temptation. 
produced in the past have learned this to their sorrow. 

The price of tandems is far from being lost sight of by buyers, however. 
Many riders desire them who are unable to pay the highest price for them. At 
the same time they are apt to require satisfactory assurances that the medium- 
priced tandems are good before they will buy them. A poor tandem has no 
attraction for them, hence the difficulty of makers who have built such ma- 
chines in disposing of them, no matter how low they reduce the price. 

It is rather a curious feature of the tandem trade that the demand is rarely 
over until late in the season, 


Makers who have over- 


It usually begins late, also, mainly for the reason 
that manufacturers are late in preparing their models. Therefore, it ig fre- 
quently during the Summer season that the sales of tandems are largest, and 
the retailer who is overstocked need not despair of disposing of some during 


September and October.—The Wiel. 


Tire Vulcanizers at Popular Prices. 


T is but a comparatively short time since the tire vulcanizer was introduced, 
yet so general has its use become that there is hardly a repair shop in the 
land that does not boast of one or more of them. A still further extension of 
the use of this handy article is now being effected, and vulcanizers for the use 
of riders are now being extensively advertised. That a great many riders will 


avail themselves of the offer, especially in view of the extremely low price at 
which they can be procured, is beyond question. 

In'the early days of the pneumatic tire, if a tire was cut, or even badly 
punctured, it became necessary to send it to the factory for repair. Even there, 
where every facility was possessed for doing such work, it was frequently 
found necessary to give up the task in despair, so that the rider had no assur- 
ance that what would now be regarded as an ordinary happening could be rem- 
edied even when sent to the factory. The appearance of the vulcanizer changed 
all this, and enabled the repairer to satisfactorily cope with all but the most 
difficult cases. In the same manner the new rider’s vulcanizer will remove the 
necessity of placing entire dependence on the repairer, and permit him to con- 
duct the experiments that many are anxious to attempt. 

As arule, repairers seem to fear that the sale of this new vulcanizer to 
riders, if it assumes the dimensions that are looked for, will cause some injury 
to their business. 


reflection. 


That the fear is not well founded will appear upon slight 


There are, undoubtedly, some riders who will attain a proficiency at tire 
repairing but little short of the repairers themselves, and a slight loss of trade 
may be expected from that source. But much the greater number of those who 
attempt to vulcanize their own tires will encounter the same difficulties that 
beset the repairers (only tenfold increased), in consequence of which they will 
be very glad to relinquish their new task and hand it over to those who are in 
a position to give it the proper care and attention. : 

It is reasonably certain, too, that the knowledge obtained by all riders who 
attempt to do their own vulcanizing will redound to the credit of the repairer. 
Conscious of the difficulties that are encountered, and made aware of the uncer- 
tainty of vulcanization, even at the hands of the most skillful workman, with 
the best tools at his command, the rider will be apt to make more aHowances 
He will be much 
less inclined to place the blame for an unsuccessful attempt to vulcanize his tire 


for shortcomings in this respect than he ever was in the past. 


at the door of the repairer; he will be more open to conviction when the latter 
endeavors to prove that the fault is with the tire. For the accomplishment of 
this result there is much to be thankful for, from the standpoint of the repairer. 


‘‘Opening Day” in the American Cycle Trade. 


EVERAL years ago Boston inaugurated the custom among the cycle trade 
of holding ‘“‘open house” on the 22d of February, and this opening day 

hag ever since been observed by all the trade in the Hub, with the exception of 
last year, when the cycle show took the place of these individual exhibitions. 
This year, in view of the fact that the Cycle Board of Trade had placed its ban 
on cycle shows, the trade all over the country was practically unanimous in its 
agreement to follow the example of the Boston trade and keep open house on 
the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday. Brief dispatches from all sections 
of the country indicate that the experiment proved a great success and that the 
public in great numbers took advantage of the opportunity to visit the different 
In many parts of the 
Notwithstanding this discouraging fact, the 


branches and the retail stores in the respective cities. 
country the weather was vile. 
Boston tradesmen stated that they have never been visited by larger crowds 
than were on hand this year, and it was especially noticeable that during the 
afternoon more ladies visited the different stores than had been the custom in 
previous years. 

What was exhibited in Boston was but a duplicate of what the trade in all 
parts of the country showed ‘The different novelties attracted attention ; espe- 
cially was it noticed that the crowd desired to see anything in the form of the 
chainless wheel. ‘‘ Bicycle Row” on Columbus avenue was thronged from 
early morn, with a slight intermission about lunch time, until late in the even- 
ing with an eager crowd going from store to store. The souvenir and catalogue 
fiend was very much in evidence, but a large proportion of the sight-seers was 
out for real business—to see what was new in the market and make up their 
minds as to what they would do in the matter of purchasing a 98 mount.—The 


Bicycling World (Boston.) 


Why the ‘‘ Chainless ’’ Comes High.—One of the most prominent advo- 
cates of the bevel gear type of chainless wheel in America has this to say as to 
the reasons why the price is and must remain much higher than that of the 
common chain form: ‘‘The cost of these wheels is high, for the reason that 
the cost of new machinery and plant equipment necessary to produce them 
involved a large outlay. The number made will not be large, and consequently 
this increase in the cost of production will have to be put upon the wheel itself. 
Five chain wheels can be assembled in the same time that it takes to assemble 
one chainless wheel, which shows the great care necessary in the making of 
this class,” 
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HOWARD HOWARD _ 
CLOCKS BICYCLES 
SWATCHES |" 2 


furnish the standard time for all {as Write to us concerning our New 1898 Models, 
also our Models 30 & 31. 


countries. o> Mi 
Yi) English, German and French Catalogues. 
a Correspondence THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. Write us in regard 
solicited. BOSTON NEW YORK. to Agencies. 


The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on Earth Are the ’98 


s75.00 “SYDLPHS.” = 375.0 


They contain more up-to date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 

They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries. Our ‘‘Sylphs,’ 
together with a full line of “OVERLAND” Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 
a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


Saddles Are Famous 
the World Over 


FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


European Agents: MARKT & CO., Ltd., Hamburg. London, Paris and New York. 


Send for catalogue showing many different patterns. 


HUNT MFG. CO SBOROmMASS tycn icra rang a 
s ay . . . 


thongs. 


OUR WHEELS Baas 
are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. z " 


CAN 
7/~}, THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING AND ELEGANT. STEEL RIMS, Roadster, 
<> FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES SUPPLIED IF ORDERED. | $80.00. 


Write for trade and cash discount and for catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


LEAGUE CYCLE MFG. CO, - - Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns - 


ARE FAVORITES THE WORLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 
WHY ) | They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. ae 
wees | | ey produce alarge, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. — 


They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 
MANY NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. 
Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
P™> Sterling Bicycle Bells — 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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SEND FOR °98 CATALOGUE, a 


“ Gur ‘‘Three in One”’ Lubricant 
= No More Rust. Contains no Acid. 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 
=<“) Reels, Ete. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
s 
Made in all sizes and ears Se Send for Cata- Fire Arms after shooting. It has no equal. It is transparent 
ogue c and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 
«OC, Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 


Manufactured by 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, G. W. COLE & CO., I 11 B’way, New York, U.S. A. 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S, A, | 
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Influence of Invention Upon Industry. 


(( HR influence of patented inventions,” says the recently published report 

of the United States Patent Office, ‘‘is most strikingly shown in the 
creation of new industries of enormous magnitude since 1880—that is, within 
the term of patents now in force or but very recently expired.” Of these new 
industries the most noted are those directly connected with the development of 
electrical inventions. 

The manufacture of electrical apparatus and supplies began to be of im- 
portance shortly before 1880, and in that year seventy-six establishments, 
employing 1,271 persons and producing an output valued at $2,655,036, were in 
existence. In 1890 the number of establishments had increased to 189, employ. 
ing 9,485 persons and producing an output valued at $19,114,714. 

In the electric light and power industry, as reported in 1880, there were 
but three establishments in the United States, employing 229 persons and pro- 
ducing an output valued at $458,400. At the close of 1894 there were in the 
United States 2,124 central stations, supplying electricity for light and power, 
and 475 isolated plants, a total of 9,599 establishments. The capital invested in 
these central stations is stated to have been $258,956 256, and the capital in- 
vested in the isolated plants, though not stated, probably was not below 
$200, 000,000. 
that time in this industry would not be under 45,000. 


A conservative estimate of the number of persons employed at 


The use of electricity for power has found its most notable development in 
the electric railway. The first electric stree’ railway in the United States was 
In 1880 of the 2,500 road miles 
The total 
mileage of electric railways in the United States up to October of 1897 was 


put in operation little more than ten years ago. 
of street railway in the United States nearly all used animal power. 


13,765 miles, out of a total mileage of 15,718, of which but 947 miles were horse- 
car lines. The total capital invested was $846, 131,691. 

The telephone in 1880 was just beginning to be commercially known. At 
the close of 1896 there were in the United States 967 telephone exchanges and 
832 branch offices, using 536,845 miles of wire and employing 14,425 persons. 
The total amount stated to be invested in telephone property in 1895 was 
$77,500,000. 

The great development of the bicycle industry has come since 1890, as a 
In 1890 there 
were reported as engaged in the manufacture of bicycles 27 establishments. In 


result of the inventions in pneumatic tires made about that time. 


1895 more than 200 establishments were engaged in the manufacture of cycles, 
and the output of wheels for that year is stated to have been not less than 
800,000. The product in 1897 was over 1,000,000 wheels. 

In 1880 a large proportion of the cycles used were imported, mainly from 
England. In1897 the exports of cycles and parts of cycles to England amounted 
to a value of $2,128,421, and the total exports amounted to a value of $6,902,736. 


American Iron Ore for South Wales. 


l ANIEL T. PHILLIPS, Consul at Cardiff, writes as follows: ‘‘It has been 

freely rumored here and in the United States, as I am informed, that 
4,000,000 tons of American iron ore have been purchased for delivery at Cardiff. 
The quantity would seem to be an exaggeration to start with, and the name of 
Sir Lothian Bell as the purchaser could hardly be correct, as his interest in iron 
and steel industries is confined to the north of England. But this much is cer- 
tain, th> local iron and steel firms, notably the Dowlais Iron Company, are 
The Spanish 
supplies, upon which these firms are entirely dependent, are continually becom 


somewhat exercised as to the adequate future supplies of ore. 


' ing ‘poorer’ in quality, to say nothing of the uncertainty as to quantity. 
This information J have on the best authority. Quite recently two sample car- 
goes have been imported from Cuba by the Dowlais Iron Company, and I have 
been privately informed of a recent visit having been paid to a country adjacent 
to Spain for the purpose of testing ores. 
that there is practically no limit to the quantity of iron ore for which demand 
may be found in this district. 


Of my own knowledge, I may say 


What is required is a good lumpy ore in what is 
termed ‘mechanical’ condition, with a high percentage of iron, delivered in 
Cardiff and other Welsh ports at marketable rates. As tothe actual quotations, 
these will depend upon freight rates to a great extent; but, on general 
grounds, it may be argued that if ore could be brought here from Cuba at a 
payable price when freight rates were exceptionally high, surely there is a pos- 
sibility of importing with advantage from the United States. Although dis- 
counting the reported sales of fabulous quantities, 1 am hopeful that from the 
unlimited supplies of the United States will eventually be exported enormous 
quantities of ore to South Wales, where a realy market will be found, if the 
cost question can be satisfactorily settled.” 


Victimizing Great Inventors. 


NE of the neatest epigrams ever coined in regard to a newspaper has been 


that which says: ‘* When you seeit inthe Sun it’s so.” A complemen- 
tary but uncomplimentary phrase might well be applied to many of the daily 
journals to the effect that ‘‘ When you see it in the The 


recent war scare is but one example of the manner in which the absurdest lies 


, it ig not so.” 


and wildest exaggerations can be given out to the public as truthful news, and 
it is creditable to the pressin general that such disreputable instances of yellow 
journalism are few and far between. The enterprise of these sensational papers 
is their saving virtue, but even their large expenditure of money and men they 
do not know how to handle to the best advantage. 

But it is not alone in ‘‘war news” that the worst productions of these 
papers have lately been seen. The field of new invention is particularly inter- 
esting, and the personality of a great inventor offers peculiar charms to 
Of late Mr. 


Edison and Mr. Tesla have suffered greatly from the cfforts made to describe 


them ag a theme around which to weave imaginative yarns. 


their work in the lurid columns of the Sunday issues, and the effect of seeing a 
thing in print is such that we have no doubt both of these inventors have suffered 
jn the estimation of the respectable public from the manner in which their names 
have been associated with all kinds of foolishand crazy stories. Sometimes the 
articles have a genuine interest, but even then the points are made so vaguely 
it puzzles people to find out just what the real idea is. 

All this might not be so bad, however, but when a man is made responsible 
for long, ‘‘ continued” stories, patience is at an end, and thus it was that re- 
cently Mr. Edison felt called upon to issue a public denunciation of the use of 
his name in connection with a fiction running ina New York evening journal 
But 


Mr. Edison has always been known 


and other papers, describing an attack from the earth on the planet Mars. 
the story went on appearing all the same. 
among the reporters as an ‘‘easy mark,” he is so obliging and willing to help 
them satisfy, if possible, the orders of the city editor, but when his good nature 
is abused in this fashion he is likely to become less approachable, especially as 
the liar keeps shifting his energies from one subject to another. 
or two ago a story went around the papers circumstantially as to the remarkable 


On'y a week 


qualities possessed by Mr. Edison’s magnetic ore, and an English contemporary 
has just been sarcastic over it at Mr. Edison’s expense. We are now informed 
that, as was suspected, it is another newspaper lie made out of whole cloth. 

An equally flagrant case is that of Dr, Elisha Gray, so well known for his 
many electrical inventions and the organizing president of the International 
Electrical Congress of 1893. It has been given out with the fullest circumstan- 
tial detail that this distinguished man had gone all to pieces fiaancially and was 
in the sorest straits. The public was invited to gloat over his agonizing 
Then as a fine touch it was added 
It is 


true that Dr. Gray suffered from the panic of 1893 and the prolonged depression, 


struggles to keep the wolf from the door. 
that he was dying of it all. The whole thing is a most outrageous lie. 
but that has not been an unusual or exceptional experience, and the doctor is 
not ‘‘stripped of everything,” nor has he been cheated and swindled of every 
dollar, nor is he living in abject poverty, nor has he had to sell his art treasures, 
nor is he now takiog boarders for a living. 

The whole miserable story appears to have sprung out of a wish to boom 
some literary work that Dr. Gray had done upon invitation, for the newspapers, 
dealing with electrical questions in a series of articles. The ‘“‘scare-head”” way 
to interest the public was to write up, or rather ‘‘ write down,” the author, in 
a sensational and vulgar style, no matter how indignant he might be or how 
severely his friends’ feelings might be hurt.—7he Electrical Engineer. 


Bicycles in Ireland.—Consul Swiney reports from Cork: The American 
bicycle—perhaps the most widely known and appreeiated article of American 
manufacture—is making an invasion of the British markets and carrying almost 
everything before it. In this district the American bicycle has a special popu- 
larity. One sees more high-grade American wheels on the street than English 
makes. The public is beginning to fully understand the superior qualities, 
the great advantages of the United States machine—its lightness, strength and 
easy running. 

A short time ago the impression prevailed that American wheels were tco 
light for Irish roads, and that the wooden rims used were not suitable for tle 
damp climate. It would now appear that the public is no longer of this 
opinion. Not only have the light American machines become popular and their 
lasting qualities and strength been proven, but British manufacturers have been 
compelled to build lighter machines to suit the public demand. 

Another feature which is liked in American machines is the longer crink 
and higher gear. While the British“machine {has a 6-inch crank and 60-inch 
gear, the American has from that up to a 7 or 714 inch crank and 70 inch gear. 
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CYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
Meat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


Wed mi Ml 1) eA 

Wea \ 

AGAR 
(afl Raggy hal ed a 


SHRE WD BUYERS 


Are successful business men, consequently well-informed 
dealers are anxious to secure agencies for 


Niagara Bicycles. 


Well-made wheels give riders satisfaction and dealers 
profit, which fact accounts for the well-known motto: 
‘Once a Niagara Agent Always a Niagara Agent.’’ 


Address Dept. H., 


BUFFALO WHEEL COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Agencies arranged in 
unoccupied territory. 


Write at once for our ’98 Catalogue, 
fully describing new models. 


oe ae a Pe ae SS 
y Benes te 
TaN NG dont Ue Sees 
j Yess “s pif ev EY = : Y 
iA\ GoM PON Sey NHL! 
in —S i) OY 
as (1 ~ omaal Pt a wry ~ CIs 
we CH Syn WWW AS Wee 


Hligh-Grade Biyoes. 
THE BES $36 xo 


Eek and t 


Gents’ 
Complete, PO.B. N.Y. $36.00. 2nd BEST we $33 20,5, 


eee and t 
Gents’, 


3rd BES $30 new oti 


We also make a good Bicycle for $21.60, for Ladies 
or Gents, with brake and guards, F.O. B. New York. 


‘yg, If you want Good Bicycles CHEAP 


send your order to us. GOOD Bicycles cannot be 
made for less money. Catalogues and adver tising 
matter furnished free, 


We also make 


TANDEMS and JUVENILE 


Oumplnte: F.0.B. N. Y., $30.00. BICYCLES. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE C9,, :::°S'-:. Chicago, U. S, A. 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians, 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 
No Pressure on Soft Parts. 
Cool. Comfortable. 


/ RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 


4 
\3 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
Every ees Who Purchased Wheeler Reform Saddles 


last season is ordering large quantities 
this season. WHY? 


THEY ARE EASY TO SELL 


and donot come back on the dealer's 
hands. Ladies like them. Physicians 
recommend them. All find them com- 
fortable. No saddle soreness. If your 
deaier cannot supply them write 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO., 


195 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A, 


In ordering through export commission houses, 
send us duplicate order. Catalogue free. 


BUILT TO SIT ON, 
NOT TO STRADDLE. 


Berkey’s Adjustable 
SPRING SEAT POST 


Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. It 
will prolong not only your own life, 
but life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening screw 
In ordering give exact size “of seat 
post hole. Will fit any wheel and 
saddle Send for circularand prices. 

In ordering through export com- 
mission houses send us duplicate 


order. 
THE BERKEY 
Adjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


HOLLENBECK SADDLE GO., va roe co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S A. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solic:ted. 


ape PS UCM Ml SADDLE. 


“PS UF Ui) Tale 


Two 
sizes: 
Model C, 
8146 
inches; 
Model D, BOTTOM VIEW, 
FRONT VIEW, 10 showing steel base, coil 
showing leather inches. spring and reinforce- 
pad on steel ments, 


base. 


Hen Specialties 


are famous the world over for quality, 
durability and pr-ce. 


- manufactured by us 
SUNDRIES re GuaRANTEED. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 
will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them. Correspondence solicited. 


The LENOX MFG. Ce 


197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 

Cable Address: “Lenox, New York.” 

Lenox A mhanietia Bicycle Bell. 


Lenox Racing Saddle. 
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EXPORT NEWS IN THE CONSULAR REPORTS. 


AMERICAN BICYCLES IN GERMANY. 
HAVE just seen and talked with the manager of one of the biggest and best 
He has just ordered some thousands of our 


bicycle factories in the Empire. 
guide pipes and wooden guards. 
here. German wood guards cost 1,45 marks. 
7. e., a batch bought in Berlin cost 1.05, but others ordered directly from New 
York parties cost only 85 pfennigs (20 cents) each. The same party is going to 
buy pedals in the United States. Made in his factory a pair of pedals cost 6 
marks ($1.43). He gets them from the United States, both rubber and rat-trap, 
delivered in Hamburg, for 4.50 marks ($1 07). 
He says that is the very best chain he 


Both, he says, are better than anything made 
The American cost 1.05 marks; 


He wants to get chains like 
(naming a well-known American make). 
ever saw. He pays here 1614 pfennigs (3.9 cents) per link, 83!¢ per cent. off, 
or, for a 52-link chain, 5.71 marks, net (about $1.36). So much for a few facts 
that I thought might be of interest.—From report of J.C. Monaghan, U. 8. Consul 
at CHEMNITZ, October 26, 1897. 

The bicycles of American manufacture have only been on sale in thls city 
since the first of this year—mostly models of 1895 and 1896—but they have 
made deep inroads into public favor. The dealers prefer American-made wheels 
on account of their being more durable, lighter in weight and superior in fin- 
ish.—From report of Benj. Nusbaum, U. 8. Consul at Municu, October 23, 1897. 


An interesting correspondence was published in the Radmarkt, an organ of 
the German cycle trade, between the Verein Deutscher Fahrrad Hindler (As 
sociation of German Bicycle Dealers) and one of its members, a dealer in Han- 
over who, as it appears, had purchased a quantity of American cycles, which 
he advertised for sale at an exceptionally low price. Thereupon the association, 
inspired presumably by the Manufacturers’ Union, attempted to call the dealer 
to account through an official letter, of which the following isa translation : 


‘“‘We must absolutely protest against your offering American machines at 
(naming price), the trade in German bicycles being severely damaged by 
this action. You do not dare to say that an American wheel sold at such prices 
can be compared with a reliable German make. Therefore, if you do not cease 
advertising in this way we shall proceed against you in a proper way, first 
through the trade papers. We leave it to you to consider whether a first-class 
American wheel can be sold for —— marks, and whether this is not sufficient 
ground for bringing you before the courts for violation of the unfair-competi- 
tion law.” 


To this threat the dealer replied as follows: 


“T am at a loss to understand your letter of January 7th. Nearly all the 
bicycle dealers whom you represent have American wheels besides their Ger- 
man makes. How can you, therefore, abuse American bicycles? I am buying 
my wheels where I can get them best and cheapest. We do not want to play 
blindman’s bluff with each other. I beg to refer you to the following addresses 
(giving the names and addresses of several agents in Germany for well known 
American wheels). These are all excellent American makes that surpass the 
German-made wheels in every respect. As to the rest, I must deny you the 
right to interfere with my private business, as this undoubtedly falls under the 
unfair-competition act, your statement that ‘first class American machines can- 
not be had at —— marks’ being an untruth.”—From the report of Frank H. 
Mason, U. 8. Consul-General at FRANKFORT, February 26, 1898. 


UNITED STATES SHOES IN GERMANY. 

Consul-General Mason writes from Frankfort, under date of January 24, 
1898, inclosing several very interesting letters regarding the outlook for Amer- 
ican shoes in Germany. From one of these, written by a prominent shoe dealer 
in Berlin, we quote the following : 

‘BERLIN, January 19, 1898. 

‘Sir :—After having visited and personally examined, during a period of 
several months last year, a number of the largest shoe-manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, I decided to purchase and import for my own long- 
established trade, which is located in the busiest quarter of Berlin, a trial stock 
of several thousand marks’ worth of American shoes. As I had foreseen, these 
have been promptly sold, down to the last pair; indeed, it soon became quite 
evident that my customers had already a decided preference for American shoes, 

‘‘From this experience I am convinced that it is possible to build up an im- 
portant and permanent trade in American shoes. 

‘That the latter, by reason of their extreme elegance of form and _ perfec- 
tion of finish, as well as their superior cheapness in comparison with German- 
made shoes, would find an extensive, profitable sale in Germany, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. 

‘‘After the highly successful experiment above described, I have repeatedly 
ordered further supplies of American shoes, and my own opinion as an experi- 
enced merchant, sustained by the uniform verdict of my customers, is that these 
shoes, in respect to durability, elegance of style and excellence of material have 
demonstrated that the standard American manufacturers can be safely advised 
to offer their products, under competent management, on a large scale in Ger- 
many. 

‘T can therefore only repeat and emphasize that my customers, who are of 
the most cultivated and intelligent class, have constantly and unanimously ex- 


pressed to me their entire satisfaction with American shoes; and this fully 
justifies the conclusion that such goods will have a great future in Germany if 
only American manufacturers will organize their export trade to this country 
under proper conditions and push it with intelligent energy.” 

UNITED STATES GOLF STICKS AND WOODENWARE IN ENGLAND. 

Quite recently golf sticks made in the United States have been brought to 
England, and their arrival has aroused a great deal of comment. There is al- 
ready a steadily growing trade in England for domestic woodenware of United 
States manufacture, and I particularly mention washing tubs and washboards, 
There is undoubtedly a great opening in this market for American manufactures. 
of wooden articles of almost every description, including furniture, which is 
dearer here than in the United States. 


articles manufactured from wood are both cheaper and better made than similar 


There is no doubt that most American 


articles manufactured in England. The reasons are that most woods are cheaper 
in America, and improved machinery is used to a far greater extent in the man- 


ufacture than here. The appearance of American made golf sticks leads to the 


suggestion that the United States could even supply bats and wickets for the 
English national game of cricket cheaper and of better quality than the Eng- 
lish made articles. 

The following item is from the Liverpool Hecho of February 1, 1898: 


‘“Most people will be surprised at the statement that we are now importing 
golf clubs from America; but it isa fact, according to the statement of Mr. 
Charles S. Cox, an Englishman long resident in America, who, on his return 
home, has stated that he had no difficulty in obtaining orders for 8,000 clubs — 
from the largest dealers of golf goods in Scotland and Eng!and. The reason for 
this is asserted to be that the American clubs are better made and better fin- 
ished than those that can be obtained at home at anything like the same price. 
Mr. Cox says that the reason for this underselling is the improved machinery 
and advanced methods of manufacture which are used in America compared 
with our own.—From report of James Boyle, U. S. Consul at LivERPoon, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1898.” 


Machinery and Labor. 


N Donahoe’s Magazine for February an elaborate argument is given to show 
that machinery has enlarged the area of employment instead of reducing it. 
Labor-saving machines call for more and higher-priced labor. They may, and 
often do, work some hardship at first, but in the long run the effect is good for 
both employment seekers and their wages, adding numerically to the number 
of the profitably employed and to the wages. ‘‘ Improvements in printing 
presses had a direct effect in extending the use of books and newspapers, and, 
therefore, in expanding the paper and printing industries. The development 
of railways, steam and electrical, {in themselves, simply the substitution of 
travel and cartage by machine for the old methods by horse and foot, has given 
employment to thousands where hundreds were employed before. 

“The invention of the typewriter has practically destroyed the profession of 
pen copyists, but many more persons now find employment through the widely 
extended use of the machine. The application of electricity in the telegraph 
and telephone, and in numerous other directions requiring complex mechanical 
appliances, has in recent years created industries that previously had no ex- 
istence. 


was not of sufficient importance to be separately presented in the census re- 


Prior to 1880 the manufacture of electrical apparatus and appliances 


ports. In that year the average number of employees engaged in the industry 
was but 1,271, rising in 1890 to 8,802. 

««The development of photo-lithography has almost superseded the old proc- 
esses of block engraving, but in photography, photo-lithography and photo- 
engraving, as distinct branches, there were more than 8,000 persons employed 
at the date of the latest census.” 

Probably the most striking effect of improved and new machinery in creat- 
ing demand for more and higher grade labor (and higher paid) will be found in 
the supersedure of the wagon train by the railway train and the development 
of the iron and steel trades. In these employments fully 1,500,000 men work, 
whereas if the country were going on the basis ef sixty years ago it could not 
pay one-quarter the number any sort of wages. 


A Wish Gratified.—In view of the popularity gained abroad by American 
wheels during the last few years, and the fact that American makers are cutting 
into the trade of foreign riders, the following paragraph, taken from a report 
of the Stanley show printed in the now defunct English Wheelman, in 1883, is 
decidedly interesting . 

‘‘With regard to machines for the American market, one or two firms show 
such a specialty ; but the only difference appears to be that they are slightly 
heavier than the English make. It would bea good thing if we could next 
year have the opportunity of inspecting the kind of article made on the other 

-gide of the pond. Perhaps we sha]l one of these days have to compete with 
American manufacturers. Who knows ?” 
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L. C. SMITH CUNS, °° Niro rowner. | aecereneaten “HUNTER” BICYCLES 


Guaranteed never to shoot loose. 
8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 


We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown 
Steel and Damascus Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue. 


= We now put Ejector Mechanism on all 
our different grades. 


which are unsurpassed for = > 
Beauty, 
Strength, 


Durability and 
Easy Running Qualities. 


These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 
provements. Send for catalogue. 


Fulton, N.Y.,U.S. A. TH F + (3) NTE Re AR Mi S CO. Fulton, ‘Will S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” 


i i Sve Bicycles for Export. 


We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOUDAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Nile and Pyramid 
BicyclesandTandems y 


Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


— NHEeOCHKED OUT -— 


COMPETITION NILLED 


‘ BY OUR PRICES LPree 


GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 


THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


JO—MoDELS—JO 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order, 


The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 wabash ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


————) A 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
ies to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
crank. 


("THE PRICES—$75 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 
where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used, 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 15¢, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

Seamless tubing through- 
ou 


73-75 West Jackson St., 


Cable Address: ‘‘Manson.”’ 


Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable 
bars. 

Christy saddles. 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 


handle 


20 and 22 inches. 


t. 
less 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York, 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


VAPO-PULMONARY MASSAGE a 


Vaporizer 


FOR OFFICE USE 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES 


OF THE 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
AND MIDDLE EAR 


by Ten Different Methods, including 
nd VAPO-AURAL MASSAGE. 


IS INDISPENSABLE IN OFFICE PRACTICE. 


Write for circular describing the instrument and methods of use. 


GLOBE MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A. 
BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. ** S MARO AEE TUIeTopaimeey 
<a 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. O. B. NEW YORK. 

¥ Al Upturned, one doz. lots ......+.01...5- 5 

J i DrOp, ONE AOZ. LOUSa sm eaciee see nee 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz......... 
““Schinneer”’ Bars, extra, per doz..... 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz....... . 
Ram/’s Horn, one doz. lots............6 11.50 
Adjustable, one doz. lots.............: 13.50 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz........ 8.00 
Sab LOSts, PEI OZaenssnicesiinsiediso celcice 3.60 
Any size stems. Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle-Bar Co., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


B.C 


Co 
mt 


a 


Necktie Light. Dollar Motor. $6 Bicycle Light, $2.75 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco, 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


ARTHUR 


aad ie hg 
rH | al tN H | HE i Beasce ia i] 


en 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES «> LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 


Launches. Send for Catalogue. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE CENTRAL LONDON UN- 
DERGROUND. 


E have, in recent issues of THE AMERICAN ExporTeR, referred more than 

once to the Central London Underground Railway, the most important 

of all the undertakings of this kind in the world. The following data concern- 

ing this road were furnished by Mr. H. F. Parshall to Hngineering, and include 

such extensions and alterations as have been made since the original plans were 
made public: 

The entire length of this new underground line is about five and one-fifth 
These stations 
At each 
station there will be batteries of large electric elevators to carry the passengers 


miles, and it will have ten stations between the two terminals. 
are from 490 to 1,288 yards apart, and average about half a mile. 
to and from the street. The train service will be carried on by thirty-two 
trains, each of seven cars, with a seating capacity for each train of 336 passen- 
The 
average speed of the trains is to be fourteen miles an hour, including twenty- 


gers. Trains are to run at first on a 234 minute headway. 


second stops at each intermediary station. The maximum speed between 
stations will be thirty miles an hour. These speeds are about the same as are 
now made on our elevated roads. 

In order to get these speeds with the smallest amount of power an interest- 
Instead 
of building it on a level or with constant grades from station to station, each of 


ing expedient has been resorted to in the construction of the tunnel. 


the separate tubes which carry the two tracks has been run through the earth 
in a series of dips. A train upon leaving a station will immediately start down 
an incline, so that gravity shall add to the acceleration of its speed, while at the 
other end of its run it will meet an up grade, which will stop it with little use 
of the brakes. 
long tons, and with the locomotive 147 long tons, or about the same as one of our 
five-car elevated trains, the power whichit is calculated that it will need to oper- 


ate it over the dipping tracks will be only an average of about 100 horse- power. 


Although each train without the locomotive will weigh 105 


This railway is of especial interest to our readers in view of the fact that 
the entire electrical equipment has been designed and manufactured in the 
United States. 

The dimensions of the electric locomotives are given as follows: The wheel 
centres of the truck, 5 feet 8 inches and 6 feet ; distance from centre to centre of 
trucks, 14 feet; number of driving wheels, 8; total number of wheels, 8; 
diameter of wheels, 3 feet 6 inches; total wheel-base, 20 feet 9 inches; total 
length of locomotive, 29 feet 8 inches ; total height, 9 feet 814 inches; weight 
on each wheel, about 544 tons; total weight of locomotive, about 48 tons; 
drawbar pull, 14,000 pounds (6.2 tons); drawbar pull running at 22 miles per 
hour, 8,000 pounds (8.5 tons). 

The weight of each locomotive will be about 45 tons. There will be four 
gearless motors on each, that is, one on each axle. The weight of the frame 
and coils of each motor, with field coils in place, will be 8,500 pounds, while 
the weight of the armature, complete with sleeve and conductor, will be 3,000 
pounds, making a total weight for the motor of 11,500 pounds. The driver’s 
cab is fixed in the centre of the locomotive, giving him a capital lookout both 
ahead and astern. In the space over the trucks are fixed resistance coils with a 
passage way between them, the whole being enclosed by a sheet-iron cover. 

The hollow axis of the armature is slipped directly on to the axle, and oc- 
cupies the whole of the space between the wheels. The whole motor, which 
has an armature 1 foot 1034 inches in diameter and four field coils, is inclosed 
in an iron case, access to the interior of which is obtained through a door. The 
efficiency of these motors is between 92 and 93 per cent. Thetemperature will 
not rise more than 90 degrees Fahrenheit on a two hours’ run at full load. At 
starting the four motors are placed in parallel in pairs, and the two pairs in 
series. At the same time there is a resistance in series with each motor. Then 
one pair of motors is progressively shortened, and finally all four are placed in 
parallel. There are in all twenty-two stages in the regulation. Each section 
of the line comprises two inclines of 1 in 88, joined by a length on the flat, so 
that the train is greatly accelerated by gravity at starting, and retarded as it 
approaches a station. It is only by the combination of these circumstances and 


by the aid of the powerful motors that the rapid services promised could be 
attained. 

The current is conveyed to the locomotive by means of the third-rail sys- 
The third rail is 
of steel, weighing 80 pounds to the yard, and is a channel section. 


tem. The return current passes through the ordinary rails 
It is sup 
ported on creosoted wood insulators, and the joints are bonded with short flex- 
The track rails are of bridge section, weighing 100 pounds 
to the yard, and laid on horizontal sleepers. 


ible crown bonds. 
Each joint has two bonds. 

It might be of interest to give a few figures of the estimated passenger 
capacity of the line. It is said that with 214-minute trains, and all seats occu- 
pied, each person travelling the whole distance, about 85,000,000 passengers 
could be carried in the year; but as every one naturally would not go the whole 
distance, it has been estimated that 100,000,000 persons would be carried in 
twelve months; or, rather, that that number of passenger journeys could be 
made in the time. That may appear a very optimistic view to take of the 
prospects of the railway. On most suburban lines there is a rush in in the 
morning and a rush out in the evening, at both of which periods seats are at a 
premium; in the third class carriages they have sometimes to be shared by 
For the rest of the day, however, 


traffic is apt to languish, and one person to a compartment is not an unusual 


double the orthodox number of persons. 


average, but in the streets of the central railway route there is traffic all day. 
Omnuibuses and cabs are always going, and the former, if not always full, are 
generally tenanted. The Central London Railway, in virtue of its lifts and its - 
continuous service of 2144 minutes, will be in many respects as convenient as an 
omnibus and far more rapid. The stations are so close together that passen- 
gers can hardly be landed at a great distance from their destination, supposing 
Mr. Forbes, of the London, Chatham & Dover 
lines, estimated that there would be $8,000 per mile per week for the local 
traffic on the Midland Railway. In 1866 Mr. Baker (now Sir Benjamin) gave 
$4,030 to $5,895 per mile per week as the percentage on the Metropolitan Rail- 
Between 1867 and 1890, 
however, the London population has increased 35 per cent., but the number of 


it to be on their line of route. 


way between Paddington and Farringdon street. 


passengers in public conveyances has grown in much greater proportion, that 
is from 64,000,000 to 459,000,000. That is to say, the ratio of travel has in- 
creased twenty times as fast as the growth of population, taking the number of 
journeys only, irrespective of their Jength. 

The engineers to the Central London Railway are Sir John Fowler, Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Mr. Basil Mott (who succeeded Mr. Greathead) ; Mr. Henry 
Tennant, late general manager of the Northeastern Railway, is chairman, and 
Mr. R. O. Graham, also an old Northeastern Railway man, is the secretary. 
The Electric Traction Company, of which Sir R. Farrant is chairman, has un- 
dertaken to construct and equip the line fora lump sum of a little over $15,000, - 
000, and contracts for the construction have been let to Messrs. Walter Scott & 
Co., Messrs. John Price & Co., and Mr. John Talbot. 


Double-Decked Trolley Cars. 


OUBLE-DECKED electric cars are now being experimented with on the 
lines of the Chicago General Railway Company and at Saratoga and 
Jamestown, N. Y., and it is announced that one of the latest type of these 
is to be sent to New York for trial soon. The new style of car is built under 
patents belonging to C. L. Pullman. The body of the car is of steel and 
trimmed with quartered oak sashes and moldings. The car is entered at the 
sides in the centre and the vestibule there is protected by folding gates which 
are eutirely under the control of the conductor. The motorman has places par- 
titioned off at the ends of the car on the upper deck, where he is separated from 
There is a 
trolley pole at each end of the car, and over the motorman’s head are skylights 
The car is 35 feet 8 
inches long and 7 feet 1114 inches wide, and seats thirty six persons on the 
The upper deck has removable 
sashes, so that for warm weather it can be left allopen. No bell cords are 
used. The passengers communicate with the conductor by pressing electric 


the passengers. Glass windows protect him from the weather. 


which he can open when he needs to adjust the trolleys. 


lower deck and forty-four on the upper. 


buttons and thus ringing an electric bell. The conductor gives his signals to 


the motorman by a separate electric wire. The car is driven by four electric 
motors, each of 40 horse power, and is provided with both hand and air brakes. 
The compressed air for the air brakes is furnished by an electric motor driven 
by a current from the trolley line, and the car has thirty incandescent electric 
lights. The car weighs about 20,000 pounds, which is just about the same as 
the weight of the long cars now in use in Brooklyn. Each car costs about 
$3,000, as against $1,700 for the ordinary 34-foot single car which seats thirty- 


six persons. 
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FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘““WwoOOD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


| 


| SELF-LUBRICATING 
_ MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


The Partridge Carbon G0. 


| Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
| for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
commission houses send us duplicate 
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For descriptive circulars address 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


CENTRAL STATIONS. WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT Co. 


We desire to call attention to a line 


of cheap but excellent Switchboard 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, SS 7 ~~. 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE | | (@/@ccrresSi\y | Iatroments for Direct Current che 


MLW 
“ROUND PATTERN,” TYPE F. 


lis 

These instruments are particularly 
suitable for Isolated Plants and Feeder 
Circuits in Railway and Power Plants. 
Voltmeters in ranges from 8 to 750 
volts, Ammeters in ranges from 1 to 
2,600 amp. All Weston Instruments 
are unsurpassed in excellence of work- 
manship, in accuracy and economy of 
Weston ‘‘Round Pattern” Voltmeter. TypeF. Operation. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


F. M1. PRESCOTT, Manager. Edison Building, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Every family should 
possess an Edison Phon- 
ograph for home enter- 
tainment. It talks to you, 
sings for you, laughs for 
you and entertains you 
as nothing else can. 
AL Eeonogeaph out- 
. ¥ » complete, for family 
Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. ue with 10 records, 3 

: ® 7 eats lank cylinders, parlor 

Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. horn, hearing tabs. for 2 

persons, 15 peg box and 
FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING instructions, $39.00. 

SEND TO Edison musical and 

talking records, 50 cents 


each, $5.00 per dozen. 
ri 24 C O fej O & GC O pS Write for Catalogue 
B Bs No. 2 of over 1,000 titles. 


EDISON HOME PHONOGRAPH, ‘‘98”’ MODEL. For family use 


and exhibitors. Has 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, standard speaker for recording and reproducing and attachment for reshaving cylinders. 
Operates six cylinders with one winding of spring. 2 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, Price complete, as per illustration, 2 $30.00. 


aber _ _ Write for Catalogue of everything manufactured at the Edison Laboratory, includ- 
ing phonographs, records, supplies, kinetoscopes, kinetophones, projectoscopes, films, 


X-ray apparatus, battery fan motor tfits, Lal atteries tr: surgic 
Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | apparatus cte, y fan motor outfits, Lalande batteries,electro dental and surgical 
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To Build American Steamers. 


‘hee New York Journal of Commerce reports the incorporation of the Ameri- 

can Mail Steamship Company. The company has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, and is chartered to do a general steamship business as well as own 
steamers. Mr. R. A. C. Smith, the president, when questioned about the new 
company, made the following statement : 

“During President Harrison’s administration, in conformity with recom- 
mendations made by him in a message to Congress concerning the necessity of 
extending American commerce and having available for use as an auxiliary arm 
of the Navy vessels of high speed and modern construction in case of necessity, 
a bill was passed and approved in March, 1891, by the terms of which certain 
privileges were granted to American built ships of the type named. 

“During the remaining year of President Harrison’s administration no 
advantage was taken of the provisions of the act in question, and during the 
succeeding four years of President Cleveland’s term the matter was entirely 
neglected. 

“‘ With the incoming of the McKinley administration the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which held a convention within the last few weeks in 
this city, called attention to the necessity of extending American commerce 
under laws already in existence, and the outcome of this recommendation has 
been the organization of the American Mail Steamship Company, which pro- 
poses to build four new high speed twin-screw steel vessels of sufficient 
strength and stability to carry and sustain the working operation of at least 
four effective rifle cannon of a calibre not to exceed six inches. 

‘“‘The vessels are to be of the highest rating known to maritime commerce, 
and are to develop a speed of at least 15 knots per hour at sea under ordinary 
conditions of weather. These vessels are to take as cadets or apprentices 
American-born boys under 21 years of age, they are to be officered by Ameri- 
cans, and one quarter of the men upon them are to be American born citizens. 

‘*Some idea of the character of the vessels which the American Mail Steam- 
ship Company propose to build may be gathered from the fact that they are to 
be over 2,000 tons burden, at least 280 feet long and 36 feet beam. The weight 
of a six-inch gun is 10,770 pounds, the gun carriage 6,300 pounds, the shield 
7,800 pounds and the circle 2,515 pounds, 

“The owners do not expect to have any difficulty in chartering these 
vessels, as they will be faster and safer than the hundreds of foreign ‘tramps’ 
now chartered by Americans in their carrying trade. This is believed by its 
organizers to be the first step in the development of a new American merchant 
marine.” 

The new company made the only bid for the contract under the Subsidy 
act for carrying the mail between Philadelphia and Boston or New York and 
the Port of San Antonio, Jamaica, for periods of five and ten years, 

The service required by the contract is from Boston to Port San Antonio 
twice a week, from April ist to September 30th inclusive, and once a week 
from October 1st to March 31st inclusive; from Philadelphia to Port San 
Antonio once a week from October 1st to March 31st inclusive, in vessels of the 
fourth class. The right was reserved to the department to substitute New 
York for Philadelphia as one of the terminal points from October 1st to March 
dist. 

This company submitted two separate proposals containing the same pro- 
visions, except as to time, the terms being five and ten years respectively. It 
proposed to furnish four new American built iron and steel twin screw vessels, 
of 2,000 tons and over, to make 14 knots per hour, at a compensation of 6624 
cents per statute mile. The bid was taken under consideration by General 
Gary, and his decision will be announced soon. 


American Locomotives. 


tla first successful steam locomotive constructed in this country was a 

smal] model designed and built by Peter Cooper and first operated on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the year 1829. This was followed by the 
‘‘Best Friend,” built by the West Point Foundry Company in 1831. The 
‘‘ Best Friend” was the first locomotive built in this country for actual service, 
Cooper’s engine having been more in the nature of an experiment. In the same 
year the West Point Company built the ‘South Carolina” for the South Caro- 
lina Railroad Company. 

In 1832 M. W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, completed ‘‘Old Ironsides,” the 
first locomotive built in Philadelphia. This was first put in operation on the 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown Railroad on November 28, 1882. 
Thereafter on pleasant days the cars of this road were drawn by this new engine’ 
for a number of years. On rainy days, however, the engine was carefully kept 


“Old Iron- 
The wheels were 


under cover, the cars being drawn on the regular trips by horses. 
sides” weighed a little over five tons when in running order. 
made with cast iron hubs, wooden spokes and rims and wrought iron tires. 
This engine attained a speed of thirty miles an hour and created great wonder 
among all who saw it. From such small beginnings has sprung up one of the 
greatest industries of the country. The rapid growth of the railroads in 
America has created a large demand for locomotives of almost endless variety 
and design. Not only has this demand been promptly met by the locometive 
plants of our country, but these plants have developed a large export trade as 
well. 

According to the last census report there were in the United States twenty 
establishments prepared to manufacture locomotives, of which nineteen were in 
operation during the year 1890. This does not include the shops of railroad 
Of the 


2,409 locomotives built in 1890, 1,215, or over 50 per cent. of the whole number, 


companies engaged in the manufacture and repairing of locomotives. 


were made by two establishments, while six other establishments produced 834 
locomotives, making a total of 2,049 locomotives, or 85.06 per cent. of the total 
production turned out by these eight plants. 

The largest locomotive works in this country have been in continuous 
operation for sixty-five years and in that time have constructed over 15,000 
locomotives. 

In the year 1894 the total number of locomotives in the United States, 
Mexico and Canada was reported to be 35,813. The average life of a locomotive: 
is about twenty years, so that an annual production of 1,800 will supply the 
demand of natural wear. As the capacity of the various plants of the country 
aside from those operated by railroads is 3,000, it will be seen that there is left 
a wide margin to fill the requirements of increasing traffic and a growing export 
trade. 

The Philadelphia Record takes pride in narrating the following instance 
of what American locomotive manufacturers can do. It says: ‘‘A feat unique in 
locomotive building in order to meet the necessities of war has just been ac- 
An extraordinary effort had 
to be made to turn out four engines for the British government’s imperative 


complished at locomotive works in Philadelphia. 


requirements in the quicker movements of troops, provisions and munitions of 
war over the Soudan Railway in Lower Egypt. No European locomotive 
works could approximate the speed required. So some American builders 
were asked what they could do in the emergency. They could build the loco- 
motives in less than half the time, they said, that had been indicated as Eng- 
land’s best. They got the contract, and they actually have constructed the 
engines in 31 days, or less than one-fourth the time that any concern east of 
the Atlantic would have required. It is an object lesson to all the world as 
to what the United States can do in the way of hustling when an emergency 


necessitates it.” 


American Packing in Victoria. 


HE United States packing is generally superior to the British. Large quan- 
tities of small articles, which in Great Britain would be put in paper 
parcels, are in America contained in cardboard boxes, and even when such 
goods are boxed in Great Britain, the boxes are neither so sightly nor so strong 
as the American. In looking round the shelves of hardware stores the British 
boxes can be picked out by their want of style and the greater number of broken 
corners. The United States has, undoubtedly, pushed forward its trade in hard- 
ware largely by the excellence of the get-up of the goods. They prepare them 
in such a way that they look well on the shelves of the store of a retailer, which 
is a matter of importance. As they are generally packed on the shelves with 
the ends outwards, the Americans put a description of the goods on the ends, as 
well as on the tops or sides. The Americans also put the importer to less 
expense for outside packing. The cases they use are cheaper and lighter; 
they are rougher than British, but as effective, and the system of lining with 
prepared paper instead of with sheet metal is generally approved. It is the 
experience of importers that the goods arrive here from America as free from 
damage as from London, notwithstanding the fact that they have to bear a long 
sea voyage by sailing ship. American cases are generally smaller than British ; 
this is an advantage in itself. In many instances the cases are specially designed 
for trade purpose, that is, the correct quantity to form a unit of a salable quan- 
tity is put in one package. The British exporter has not to any great extent 
adopted this useful idea.— The British Trade Journal. 


Shipment of Locomotives.—One American firm recently shipped twenty 
locomotives for the Imperial Government railways of Japan, twelve for the 
Kiushiu Railway and four for the Seoul: Chemulpo Railway of Korea, These 
latter are the first engines ever sent to Korea and are for the first railroad built 
in that country. 
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JAME!IS ct MAYER BUGGY CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 
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Send for complete Catalogue. 
Io ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


SOLLD Pes Re SD ae CORDAGE. 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 
Chalk Lines. 
Curtain Cord, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, 
Arc Light Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. - -_ Boston. Mass., U.S. A. SAMSON BRAND 


eee, THE WIRE FLY KILLER, “overtna voto" 


Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 
Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST .WORCESTER, MASS, U.S.A. 


COULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, mmsisne nce 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode therod. EVERY (eg "9 eeewnrane il! ty 


PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. Asal 4! 
N. B.—This packing will besent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None Maher teers 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped onwrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 
THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CHIPMAN, Treas. 


TRAvUEMARK. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, tae onsainat manuracturens or SOLlIG Braided Cordage. 


Ba Mass., U.S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
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WINDOW SASH CORD, CortTon, LINEN OR 
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SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 
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New Catalogues and Trade Publications. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing 
them. Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when you write. 

Tur PELton WATER WHEEL Company, 121-123 Main street, San Francisco, 
Cal., U.S. A. This large catalogue, 98 pages, contains elaborate descriptions 
of the Pelton system of water wheels and water motors, together with riveted 
steel pipe, valves, belting and all kinds of power transmitting machinery, 
with price lists. A notable feature of the catalogue is the number of accounts 
than it contains of plants where these wheels or motors are in successful opera- 
tion, including a large number of electric-power installations. The directions 
and explanations given are unusually clear and elaborate, particularly those 
informing correspondents how to ascertain the necessary data, regarding the 
amount of water power available, head, etc. Illustrated and contains a full 
telegraphic and cable code. 

Tup BIGNALL & KrEieR MANUFACTURING Company, Edwardsville, Ill., 
U.S. A. Descriptive catalogue and price list of pipe threading and cutting 
machines, vises, screw punches, shapers, emery surfacers, ratchet drills, uni- 
versal chucks and a variety of special tools and machinery. Contains an index, 
many pages of tables and other matter of interest to mechanical engineers, 
Illustrated. 

WotverrnE Moror Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. Illustrated 
catalogue of marine and stationary gas and gasoline engines, plantation loco- 
motives, etc., and a great variety of single, twin-screw and stern-wheel 
launches. 


Ira F. Wurte & Sons, 76-78 Park place, New York, N. Y., U.S. A.  Illus- 
trated price list of steel halter chains and snaps, dog collars and chains and other 
chain specialties, steel rakes, extension step ladders, etc. 


Tuer PARTRIDGE CARBON Company, Sandusky, Ohio, U.S. A. Price list 
of carbon brushes for all standard motors, generators and dynamos, together 
with special sizes and pure plumbago generator brushes. 


J. A. Fay & Co., Front, John, Water and Smith streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S A., have sent us a large poster containing illustrations of a great number 
of their wood-working machines, the place of honor being given to a mammoth 
sand-papering machine. 


Shoes by Machinery. 
N no other branch of manufacturing has labor-saving machinery made more 

rapid strides than in the making of shoes. So perfect and complete are the 
different machines used in the trade that now a full set may be bought that will 
turn out finished shoes on which the hand labor has been confined to one part, 
that of cutting the uppers. In completing different parts of the shoes, such as 
sewing the sole or trimming the edges, work that at one time was all done by 
hand, one man can handle on one machine 500 to 600 pairs a day. 

The first and most important introduction of machinery into the manufac- 
ture of shoes was that of the sole-sewing machine. This is largely sold and 
used to day, but while it once stood alone, it is now surrounded by machines to 
do all manner of things thought impossible to accomplish by such methods a 
few years ago. There is the lasting machine, which ‘‘ pulls the upper over and 
tacks it,” while three different machines are made to attach the outer sole to the 
upper. 
sewed soles; and, indeed, the sole is sewed to closely resemble hand-sewed 
work. The rounding machine rounds off the soles of the partly finished shoes 
at the rate of 500 or more pairs a day, while the edge trimmer, heel trimmer, 
edge setter and bottom burnisher each works as rapidly, requiring but one man 


to the machine. 


The sole-sewing machine puts on what in cheap shoes are called hand- 


Each of these machines does work that required many hands 
prior to their use The work of the rounding machine wascarefully and labori 
ously done by a man witha sharp knife, and the number of soles he could round 
in a day was limited, indeed. 

While each individual sole was at one time pounded by hand after being 
soaked, they are now run through rollers in un endless stream, coming out com- 
pressed and hard to the desired degree. Lasting machines do the work of many 
Although these machines have been in use for several years, there is 
still some hand lasting done. Shaping the bottom of the finished shoe is done 
by one motion of a heavy machine, formerly the work of many hammer blows. 


The latest devices in the line of attachments for shoe manufacturing machineg, 


hands. 


are wheels and stiff, revolving brushes for finishing the bottoms of shoes. Any 


desired finish or polish can be given to the under part of the bottoms. Inventive 


genius has not been satisfied with turning out perfect and highly finished shoes 
at the rate of 500 or 600 a day to each machine. It has found that the finished 


shoe, to be altogether perfect, must be dusted and the grease wiped off. For 
this purpose textile brushes were brought into use with such good effect that 
each shoe, when it is sent along to be wrapped in paper, is as nicely cleaned ag 
if done by hand. 


Brooklyn Bridge Trolley Register. 


a= electrical device for counting the number of trolley cars that cross the 

Brooklyn Bridge in connection with the through transit scheme has been 
completed by Electrical Engineer C. B. Martin. Under the terms of the con- 
tract made by the old board of bridge trustees a toll of 5 cents is to be paid for 
every trolley car that makes the round trip on the bridge and 12 cents for 
every elevated car. 

The device is one that cannot possibly be beaten by the trolleys, and 
Mr. Martin is confident that every car crossing the bridge will be recorded. 
Two of these instruments will be used, one on each roadway, in front of the 
toll collector. While it is expected that the instrument will record correctly, a 
three months’ trial will be made before it is adopted, and during this period 
each instrument will be a check on the other, and, in addition, a count will be 
made by men stationed on the bridge for this purpose. According to the preg- 
ent programme the trolley roads expect to operate cars to the number of 3,000 
40 5,000 trips per day. This will give the bridge a revenue of between $150 
and $250 per day. The elevated cars, when they finally succeed in completing 
preparations, are expected to run over the bridge daily to the extent of 2,000 
single car trips, or a daily bridge revenue, at 12 cents per car, of $240. The 
yearly revenue of the bridge from all tolls from cars, it is estimated, will be in 
the neighborhood of $150,000. 

The electrical counting device for trolley cars is primarily based on the use 
of a series magnet introduced in a special feed wire to an insulated section of 
the regular trolley wire. 

This insulated section is 60 feet long and is supplied from the main feeder 
by a wire which is coiled into a solenoid. This solenoid operates the arm of 
the counter every time current is taken by a car passing this 60 foot section. 
The counter consists of a series of cogwheels which move forward one inch, 
and this shows that one car has passed over the bridge and one 5 cent toll is due 
from the railroads. By a connection with the first counter the cog wheels in the 
second counter situated in the main office are set in motion at the same time, 
and in this way two records are kept by each instrument of every car that 
passes this point. One counter of each instrument will be placed in the road- 
way, and probably in the toll collector’s box, where he can instantly see that it 
registers every car that passes him. 


Electric Power for Machine Shops. 


O more remarkable expansion of the use of electricity has ever been wit- 

nessed than its application, during the past three or four years, to the 
We are all too sadly familiar with the 
treatises and articles published six or seven years ago by the so-called friends of 
electrical development, in which they showed how tools could be so driven and 


driving of tools in machine shops. 


in which they proclaimed the enormous advantages of electricity in such cases 
The writers of these articles would 
to-day, if they were candid, frankly acknowledge that they inspired business 


over every other form of motive power. 


men with a profound distrust of electricity as a motive power, because when 
these business men began to go into details, after their fashion, they found that 
the current was, at that time, much more expensive than direct steam or regular 
belting, while those of them who actually installed plants with electric motors 
found that the motors had an unfortunate habit of breaking down at the most 
unexpected and embarrassing times. Ina word, the time was not ripe. 

Since then, however, the vast extension of the trolley system and the con: 
sequent experience which it entailed, directly and indirectly, on manufacturers 
of electric motors everywhere, have made it possible to build motors of any 
size, which, with an economical output at a given load, will stand occasional 
or frequent overloads with impunity. To-day the number of firms throughout 
the whole United States which are daily replacing belted plants, in whole or in 
part, with electric motors, is steadily increasing. In another year or two, when 
the present unorganized struggle for precedence in such work will have settled 
down, it will be found that electricity has become as indispensable in the 
machine shop as it now is in the lighting and suburban transportation fields. 
Indeed, as electric lighting plants increase, so will the tendency to run small 
shops by electricity grow, because the lighting companies will ask nothing 
better than to sell power during hours when the greater part of their plant 
would otherwise be lying idle.—E. H. Mullin in Cassier’s Magazine for Jan 
uary. 
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F CO South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., “sesccu"s"s 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet=-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 


Correspondence solicited. ircular E on request. 
Fine Saddl Hard RC Tame ORR, Deiat Sale ross cis ge Slug neh 
ine a ery ar ware © Coupe, Express. All styles and sizes. 
Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “B” on application. Harneseesaddle Mountings euchtaccrorreta 
bl bl 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, check Hooks, Etc., Etc. All Patterns. 


NASHUA N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 


STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of N EW B E D FO R D, M ASS., U. S. A. 
THE ONLY 


¥ Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. 


Also Chucks, Roose Reamers and Machinists’ "Toois. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘‘A” on spplication. 


Orders filled through Cummission Houses 


Siig — SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 


7 dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. - Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
= silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
— —S_ a conspicuous success. 
TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE CoO. 
a 
Steciboor. Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders me 
i Lo ; ) \| “SSS Adjust 
Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business TE] to a 
Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, angle, 
Churches, Private Dweilings, Etc. Cataiogue ‘S” on application. hut 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders filled through commission houses. when 
. Correspondence solicited. 
and Wire Goods of set are 
THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A firm. 


every description. ESTABLISHED 1834. 


NEWARK, J, WI iss & SONS, 


N. J. Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
U. S.A. BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META' 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., s810cPonr, com. 


The UNIQUE The following articles for table 
is the most pleasing design in TEA SPOON. use are made in the UNIQUE 
Spoons and Forks yet produced. Full Size. F mn: 

The wearing qualities of the Sw A an @acc. —— aX pattern: 
Spoon are unsurpassed. Send \ S : - > ; le ORD 
order for = j - ee ix, =~Tea Spoons, 
\~ = a HAM HAA By Table Spoons, 


Combination No. 53, D Ss 
essert Spoons, 


consisting of 
6 doz. Unique Tea Spoons, XIV —== Dessert and 
Plate, Extra Sectional. , : 
he ee ee ay. ___ | Price for Address Dept. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling Table Forks, 
3 doz. Unique Table Spoons, XIV Combina- r Coffee Spoons 
Plate, Extra Sectional. tion, f.o.b. Plated Ware. Brit Forks ? 
3 doz. Unique Medium Forks, { New York, , 
XIV Pls ate, Extra Sectional. 1 Sugar Shells, 
sioiuccancenes: | 47.69, THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER O., East Bridgeport, Gonn., U. 8. A. Seana 
aun Kattye s, 12 dwt. a Ld] NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. Ladles, Etc. 


Tho lueading House. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever Soap Prerses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting | Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c.,&c. Steam Jack- 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet a eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 
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STEAM CAGE AND 93 & 95 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. U. S. A: 
CS R O S = Y VALVE COM PANY, B. 2 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 
Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 


Chime Whistle. 


Catalogue No.7 son, Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. safety Valve. Water Relief Valve. Steam Gage. 


— 


EXPORT OFFICE: 35 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 


OVER {0,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. ee ooo oan 
RAN DATL’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves ou1 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3 inch or less; No. 4, 4 inch or less; No. 5, 3¢ 
inch or less. Address 


Orders filled through Commission Houses.’ 5 
P D RAN DALL S N = Troy Correspondence solicited. \ aad 
1 : j j - ' PSN Catalogue “D’” on application. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of U.S. A. 


= MN warner Parent ee OO OS SSO” “hue Biocks. 
Sistas. CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


Ce Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
mark Send f r catal 
mel Ss / en and price list, MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 
ordinar 


PATENTED COPYING BOOKS | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


ffeachgpart put togetherfwith steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippersfover 
all others. Ene oe ee 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 For Export Trade. 
BALTIMORE ;, Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, “vidoe 
Printing Presses is With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 4 " STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


AS ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 
Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. UMK 


Send for Catalogue. Ss s THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Wl furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


"TA RIPICoO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 
SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENOD SOLICITED, 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so Ne and practical as they are. 


However, until the “ stop-action” of the ‘Security ” was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the “Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migyht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


24>, VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


Z>—' 
GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 


issi cate copy of order. Write for Catalogue E. X. an a aphs. 
Nose cPhacton with Rene oe aaah. Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy 4 and Paotographs No. 454. Rumble eee 


oda“ Fike SiON S Bano SAW lle, = 
Ss, AWA &. j ,| Machine 
ee \ |, Fanives 
me a 


SIMOND 2 M’ F ry co M Fah. Lif BE 


TUSK 
ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, 3," 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINC PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’l Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


==, Shoe Polishers “» Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS for russet shoes, 
and FRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


EBSA Se eg | STANDARD TOOL CO, 
MACHINISTS = ee, : ~~, \ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


94 Reade St., New York. 
USE OUR 


ROYAL DAUBER. 


=. FOREIGN AGENCIES: 
TO © Ss C. W. Burton, GRIFFITHS & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, E. C,. 
| bo Send for our Catalogue. With Taper or Straight Shanks. BurToN Firs, 68 Rue de Marais, Paris. 


PERL TU MEUUOs WK 
EES ————— 


Is THE BEST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


oH. K. PORTER, G6 Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS Introduction and Propaganda o: New Articles in the 
Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
anaes slab Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 


442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 


INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CoO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS 4nD MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Etc. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


620 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. TRADE SMARK- 


TRADE MARK. 
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“HANDY” Gate Valve 


Is intended for pressures not ex- 
ceeding 75 pounds, and will be 
found the simplest and best quick 
opening valve made, Thousands in 
use and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Made in brass % inch to 4 inches, 
§) and iron (brass mounted) 2 inches 
to 8 inches. All Iron (for acids) 
Screwed ends only. 


Lunkenheimer’s 


\ il 3¢ to 8 inches. 
For pressures above 75 lbs. specify ‘‘ Lunkenheimer’s Lever Throttle Valve.” 


Catalogue of superior steam specialties gratis. Supplied by export houses 
everywhere. Specify Lunkenheimer make; they satisfy the most exacting. 
All goods tested and warranted as represented. 

Sole Manufacturers, 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., ~* cincinnati, onto, u.s.a. 


Branches: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, S. E. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


4 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

es Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
Woods. 


32 changes. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. = 
— As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
| thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS THE ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4 doz. in acase) Free to vessel, Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


“Look!” Printers and Book Binders 


We are in the lead in the manufacture of special 
machinery for Printers and Book Binders; among them 
are the noted and popular Monitor Wire Stitcher, Latham 
Perforator Round Corner Punch and Index Machine, 
Numbering Machines, etc., etc. 

The MONITOR STITCHER is simple and durable. 
It has no change of parts for different thicknesses of 
work, uses flat and round wire without change of parts, 
has self-acting gauge, combination flat and saddle table, 
wire straightner, back and side gauges. Built in ten sizes 
with straight or roll feed, uses thick and thin wire. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES: 


Non0, ‘Capaciby 186 In CHES aan scisrcterscjeisicinisiele ccelsieisiors $425.00 
No.1, Sm ee Sheets LOOA dN ChES tascmssteaies 815.00 
Nou dig ee eG ag, sits ec mares 265.00 
No. 2, ea enero D6 Meh New chin ticschttias 200.00 
No. 3, eye? ‘ VA PL Ree eateries 150.00 
Now, Roll Reed Cap. 34 inch: -... oceos se ceeneiies $335.00 
No. 1%, ie SoU lesa yates staves oke nero rtees 265.00 
No. 2, es SO Teg SOD pee ree ae senha acs 200.00 
No. 2%, Special Calendar Machine, 4 inch....... 175.00 
No. 3, “ af up Vi wn ree 165.00 


May we send you details? Let us know your wants. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
197=201 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U. S A. 


, ul 


Sa 


$12.00 doz. 


A SSS |= 
NEW CHAMPION POST H 


Shedder and,Mane Comb, 
combined, 
$10.00 per gross. 


: ll =< = 
CHEMOLER SS SS DIGGER 


: (MAGIC OSCILLATING CURR 


| eC 
7 i 

Zi a ——~ SAMPLE POSTPAID 30 CTS. 
WE OWN THE BOTTOM PATENTS ON SPRING COMBS. 


FE.KOHLER & COMA RSN OHIS: 
$13.00 per gross. 


-asnoy 410d xe o[qrsuods 


-o1 AUB YSNOIQ) Pell stepio 


CO., 


The Hardware Spec. Mfrs., 
CANTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


‘ago ‘sjJog MBG ‘squIoD ALND 
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FANCY 


1G - 
tet: 1 2, 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 
ie <q Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

Su White and Laced Wyandottes, 

Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 


Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 

“= cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 

-> Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 
of Highest Quality. 


<i. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


217 & 219 Market Street, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Phitaceiphia, pa., U.S. A. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind., U.S.A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


es 
f 
j 
ies es 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication, 


H, G. SHELDO , FREMONT 


U.S.A. 
Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy Top Standards 
and Carriage Hardware, Dies 


and Special Drop Forgings made to order. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


D rotoine 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHINE 


SS 


RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE At : 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


One man can 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground. It is instantly 


It saws down trees. Folds complete asa pocket knife. Weighs only 41 Ibs. 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It is a great labor and money saver, as one man can saw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes, No 1 carries a saw 5% or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter. No. 2 
carries a saw 5%, 6, 64% or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5}é feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F. 0. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 

One’ No.1 Machine’ ....25ccns.ceses $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9”x0’ 10”x0” 10” 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 1300 ce ce By (iia a 579?'x2) KGude 0” 
One No 2 machine................ 18% * sf sf 95 us 6’ 0x2’ 8x1’ 0” 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15,00 .*« aS ce 425 $8 ss 6’ 0"x3’? 0”xl’ 6 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III., we S.A. 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain, 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Un SA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND sh é > SY 77 iss So 
Double Belting. | “2MW00 INJECTOR. 
BRANDS: i 
‘Monarch’? and ‘Bradford | PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
Dynamo”’ Rivetless Leather MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


vase voter to this paper when | .EE=PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


answering this advertisement. a a 
i : Detroit. Mich., U.S.A. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


ir 0ST ch aia! haa, 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 


International 
Expositions 


Award ¢t 
Atlanta, 1895 


and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


; Twelve Special 
Medals of Prize Gold 
Medal 


i GH BARNETT GO, Philadelphia, ty 


os eee RE ee 


Paper Bag Machinery.) Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 


We manufacture machines for making stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
: : This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
manilla or E€Xpress bags, from one-q uarter improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
mn Ree eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 

Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 


discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 
The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
THE N ATIONAL MANUFACTURING (0 an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
"y prices and discounts. 
Manufacturers of Paper Bags ELKHART, RR F D | ET Z ¢: O MI P A N V7 
and Paper Bag [lachinery. INDIANA, U. S. A. . 1 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 


UNION BLACKING 


Manufacturers 
of 


eae GAS ENCINE COMPANY, | UTeLYrHé Moss’ 


Ey 
| 


Stationary 
; | | Gas 
————— —SsSaassoline 


4 | 3 
es | = ——— oa 
ae) /Aneines. NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 
“> STar We pack in1 doz., 2 doz. uuu 3 doz. boxes, tuitanle to 


the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one Orders ee through any responsible 


t ft ission House. 
ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. SETS Tee eae poi] ks Ot eae 
The Best Is Always the Cheapest! Weare the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 


in the United States and guarantee supe riority. Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at C E O A M oss m= N E W YO R K 
home office. s s t s 
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Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. | Diameter of | Gallons : 
of Suction and per Price 
< Pump Discharge. Minute 
00 exo 50—75 $40 
00 Hand | 146” x 144” 50—75 35 
3 0 |) eee he 75—100 60 
wef ul Soo 150—200 90 
i Ro 4 Aoeexed 200—350 125 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. -_ Buffalo, t:5°s. 
FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,°°Us:c*" 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe-Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge fetter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Jron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 


Etc., Etc. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


Julian Sole Rounder, Union Twin Edge Setter. Globe Heel Scourer. 


30 Full Pagesa 
Minute up to 150 
Copies. 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 
and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 
ing 9x13 papers, $6.0) net. Prices of larger sizes in proportion. 
Guaranteed to be useful for years. 


ALES PAL 
oureir 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We sell the clay composition known as “ Acme’? Moonstone, AB C 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. Wealso furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giving satisfactory’results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway, N.Y. City,U. S.A. 
THE CHAMBERLIN 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C? 
OLEAN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 
place to another. 


IMPROVED 


Write for full particulars and prices. 


The Automatic Friction Clutch (For Pulleys and Couplings), 


Is the perfection of power transmitting devices of this class. It cannot slip, requires ab- 

solutely no ‘*‘adjustment,” is smaller and lighter than any other clutch and requires less 

space on shaft, It will positively transmit the full power of the shaft and is operated by 

simple lever, creates its frictional grip according to the load, and is positive in action 

and release. No shock when load is taken up as with others. Agents wanted for foreign 

SOuRtres:) Licenses and patents (foreign) for sale. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 
n request. 


AUTOMATIC FRICTION CLUTCH CO., 817 State St., Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


f blished 
oy peter 50 years 


SuOKOTon a 


“4 


OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKINS, 
CREEN & OAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, | 
. oO ‘ TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, 
: é 


‘a Abbey & Peel. Park 
LEATHER WORKS. 


N 


AN = K Nir LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. 


PICKERS,BUFFERS &c Cc 
Dan 


SIE EES SII RS ERI SI Daa Seen oa sc ead soos seth ened aduat wOsads adn worsen Ed 
SATISFACTION is assured those who use our 
Clay-Working Machinery. 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working [Machinery Co. | 


Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


i \ ¥ Rao 
Vi, Ses fats Wi No. 103, 
M i | : aT) if Street 


: 
: 
: 
i 
i 
: 
Hn euneconsronemancacemeee = an 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
VEHICLES. 


oh Manufacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


Columbia’? Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia’’ Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA.. U. S. A. 


COMPOUND 
STEAM PUMP. 


rom 
a < 
208 Fisher Building, 


(PUMPS OF EVERY Be 
DESCRIPTION =e ITN Oh 


4 ade , let | BEWARE 
qT w 8 ale ON) BEWA 
WEP UU NoTICe MBELS IMITATIONS 
A Spring Roller for Blinds that works easy and pnp i 


cords or side attachments. 
standard first-class articles, they have been subject to poor imitations, but satisfaction 
will be found with the genuine article only. Ail the regular manufacture have the 
name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on every label. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. ,486 Broadway, NewYork,U.S.A. 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 


Shears out the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
‘ j pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 
: ia ; the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
when put in a hot boiler. Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


a JACKSON FLUE SCRAPER CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, IncorporateD, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHICAGO, ILL. * 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S. A. 


C8 ana 
, Roller 
Skates. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR. 26-188! Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


Mig. (Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
J. J. McDonouGnh, Pres’t. 


RAILWAY 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. REIG HT 
M. A. O'BRyYNg, Sec’y and Treas. CARS 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 
We make all shapes of 


BZ 
0 U % Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 


Board, for 


Men's and Women’s Shoes. 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


Orders filled 


through | 
re Brockton & fureka Box Toe Co. 
peineeacence 149 Crescent Strect, 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs, 
Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees 


Direct all correspondence to our Export Agent, G. A. KAHLERT, 
626 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo., U.8. A. 


41 ENVELOPE Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
U. & A, 


0} 
nn 


i 
i 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


Envelopes. 


‘“Hurry-Up” Letter Copying Machine. 


No Blotter Baths. No Copy Books. No Wet Brushes. 
Always a clean, accurate, uniform copy. 
Icame from hands of crafty skill, 


COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


Price of I’m made of toughest metal. Price of 
Combi- I’m here a mission to fulfill, Copying 

nation as A problem old to settle. Machine 
shown No slimy rags nor blotters dank, without 
in cut, For I have something better ; Cabinet, 
$30.00 You simply turn my polished crank, $15.00 


And there’s your copied letter. 

We have two complete systems of copying and filing letters, 
and make the most complete and modern Letier 
Cabinet File in existence. 

H M 1 Piqua, Ohio, 
The Piqua Copying Machine Co. Piqua: 0h 
Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


Charlies H. Shafer y Cia., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico, 


DRINK PURE WATER 


BY USING THE 
s 
Perfection Water Elevator and 
e e 
Purifying Pump. 

It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 
KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 
For circulars, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 


For delivery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 
Mention this Paper. 


SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


SCRAPERS, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


THE HASKER & MARGUSE MFG. CO. 


Oo A. 


CO. 


i. 


RICHMOND, VA., 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
Tin Tobacco Tags. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ée orisinst BLACK HAWK = @ NEVER 

g in every cA BREAKS 
e iy Feature. CORN SHELLERS. sia.) OR FAILS 
] Sold all over the Hawk” od etd 


Corn-growing World. 


Beware of Imitations, 


and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


Qs A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
BRONCHIAL For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 
(ay ING CouGH in Consumption, and numerous affections of the Throat, 
Liayy giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsimiLE of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 
; JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Foreign Depot: THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUuG Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 


SLOT 4° AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. ——.. Poss money eae 


is no business you could engage in which equalsit and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERGER MFC. CO., 11S. Water St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Ete. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


If you are looking for the 
best-paying investment 
you can possibly make for 


Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece, 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 


Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.......s..005 ..+.-per doz $200 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.... 175 
Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, 3-5..........006 ae 1,50 


Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ex- 
port discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots, 
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HYNBAULIC BALING PRESSES, | sunmentcimrrunricite re’ co tienes 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
MILL We make various sizes, 01 
COTTON SEED OIL . capacity from 6 to1650 ton of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 


and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Wanufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 


A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


THE LATEST ana 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 


Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 


FOR PRINTING 


Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins. 
EtG. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co, 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


163 Washington St. 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ELEVATING 
’ wo CONVEYING 
> MACHINERY 
MACHINERY. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


short distance 
conveying. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


» Conveyors. 
For long and 


GZ 


Columbus, Ohio. 


A. D. COOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IMPROVED 


Tube Well 


Cook’s Patent Tube Well 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


A SPECIALTY, 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND, U.S. A. 


DEDERICK’S'st#eOLDEST 
MANUFACTORY OF — 


ri dat 


DEDERICK & CO!) arg: 
ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. | \2es—= 


free catalogue with prices of our entire line. 


Our furniture is far 
superior to anything 
of the kind ever of- 
fered. We manufac- 
ture Camp Beds, Cots, 
Bathtubs and Chairs 
in great variety. Our 
entire line folds com- 
pactly. We can rep- 
resent here only our 
Camp Bed which is a 
marvel of skill in 
strength, portability 
and comfort. Wecan 
publish prices of but 
a few articles here. 
Send us a sample 
order and write for 
Order through any reliable commission house. 

Net Export Prices, F. O. B. Cars New York. Freights prepaid, goods packed as desired. 


Ain. X Sw. X_SE 


Folding Camp Beds, $21.00 per doz. Folding Camp Stool, - $ 3.50 per doz. 
ce “Table, - 21.50 Oy Bathtub, Adult, - %5.00 & 
OD «Chair, - 12.00 = & Infant, - 37.50 « 


Look for our advertisement of Bathtubs in this space next month. 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


IMPROVED LAUNDRY 


The “‘ Sinclair’? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


Cal 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


3 MACHINERY. 


Catalogue on 
application. 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
mission houses will 
‘please send dupli- 
eate of order to our 
address. 


The Watkins ‘Style A’’ Washer. 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


yle Address ‘‘ WASHING.”” 123 & 125 Liberty St.. New York, U.S. A. 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 


Roots Home Repairing Outfits 


harness and tinware repairing at home. Great time 
and money savers. Every family wants one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands now in use. Just the thing for 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. Orders 
filled through any responsible commission house. 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 


samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. Co., 


PLYMOUTH, O.,U.S.A 


Shoe Rae el 


“BRISTLES S 


Sole Manufacturers, 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


A Bak EASCuE (80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
S ] aa Men’s Right and Left 
upp IES. ies Jy 7 to 12; 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 


AND 


Men’s and Women’s Com- 


bination Soles, all cut 


from Best Union 


Backs. 


Orders filled through Come 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet ‘‘B ”’ on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


‘QUIDOVIN SUOATY 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866. U.S.A. 
F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Machinery and Tools for Hardware 


and Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting. Butt, Milling and Drilling Machinery; 
Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; 
Straighteners of all sizes constantly on hand. 


ez SPECIALTIES: 
7 : . . : 
=, Automatic Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
g@ Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. ‘ 


Orders filled through Commis3ion Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue No. 70 on application, 
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PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
1, BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 
LA 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made. ‘ 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


f.o.b. New York. 
y + price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f. 
| any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U. S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme’’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star’’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 


29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ef 
/ 
’ 


Cable Addr.: “Caspen,” Boston. A B C Code used. 


Lever Harrows, 
Disc Harrows, ertc. 


These Harrows are made of steel; they cut 11 
feet in width and have 64 teeth. 
Shipping weight, 225 lbs. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


_-sewtA_ amma 


EMPIRE MEG. CO., 82 River St., Rock Falls, Ill., U.S. A. 


DID YOU EVER CYCLE AFOOT? 


GET ON A LIVE WIRE. B uffalo Fo ot Cyc les. 


Rubber Tires, Ball-Bearings, Perfect Workmanship, Exquisite Design, 

Sora — Guvscelled for Asphalt Streets, Cement Courts, Sidewalks, Ete. Very 

7 Lue x proper for Ball Rooms, Armories, Gymnasiums, Bicycle Schools, Halls 

F and Foot Cycle Academies. Sure to be the Fad at Sea Shore, Mountain, 

Lake and all Summer Resorts. To cruise afoot is all the rage! Send 

86.00 tor Sample Pair. Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Write for Catalogue. 

7. 8.C ii AN gr. -FALO FOOT CYCLE CO., 7 
ar. BOE BAC ode No. 210 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


THE HIGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. !. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 
Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter- 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here, Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


Writing always 
in sight 


LUN We 


18 96e000; THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
4 S989 240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, [ll., U.S.A. 


Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 


case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 
oak case, 19 Ibs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 
6 inches; depth, 11 inches. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone. 


\ THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

_|is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
Endoreed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability. It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices, 


- Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Nleaml and Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves designed for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting in a great 
economy in fuel. Ialso manufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These mills are designed for 
grinding all substances. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices. 


SS 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine. 


Pumps Water Automatically by Water Power. 


With two or more feet fall will elevate water 30 feet for each foot of 
fall. PUT IN PLACE OF OLD RAMS. DELIVERS MORE WATER. NEVER STOPS. 
Large machines for irrigation. Smali machines for domestic use, rail- 
road tanks, stock farms, etc. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 tiverty st., New York. 


GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superior Tone, Easy to 
Play, Neck cannot bend, Patent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment, 


Finest Instruments Made. 


Prices Reasonable. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, 0., U. S.A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ‘“‘uscuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S. T. SMITH CO.,, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


NleAM Riding, Gallery, 


Twenty-four galloping horses 
(twelve pairs)—each horse has an 
easy galloping motion—four char- 
iots, with seating capacity for 
fifty-six persons. Easily taken down 
and transported on cars or wagons, 
Three mencan take it down in two 
hours. Each piece numbered. Cost 
of complete Gallery, $2,200, net 
cash. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This includes portable engine, 
automatic organ, image, tents, 
poles, etc., complete. 


PgplAGE NES ANOS 
To NNUSR: | D> E 
y TOVAWAN DA, XN : > 


a 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: ener Bredgade 28, 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


NEW IMPROVED 


Folding, Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 
at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 

Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 


ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 
Complexion. 
Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 


a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 
through export commission house send us duplicate order. 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 
27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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LYNN, MAss., U.S. A. 


R. E. HILLIARD, 
i, Union Cut Soles. 


WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. 


Highest Honors, Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Only Award for Cut Soles. 
Orders filled through commission houses. 


_ SEND FOR CATALOGUE B: 


MME 
BOM nnges 


ARE THE BEST 


f QR AUTOMATICALLY, CLOSING DOORS. 


PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN,NY.U.S.A. 


ioe: & BODDINGTON CO. 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


PLANTS, SEEDS ano BULBS. 


501 & 503 WesT 13TH Sr., 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


an 2 Purchasing and Selling Agents 
‘ for the Trade. 
Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
A B C Code used 


WOODEN ne 


Most efficient small incubator ever 
invented. Perfect in every detail. 


First-class larger percentage of fertile eggs, Just the thing for poultry raising > Cabnoonerent 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. | « ’ & J 


( 
CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 114 to 122 S. Sixth St., QUINCY, ILL. 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 235 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


A PAST AND SMOOTH BALER. 
ey HOUSANDS IN USE. By far the 
Mj cheapest first-class Hay and Straw 


h a Baler in the market. An All Steel 
i & Press on the inside, supported with 

y a hardwood frame on the outside, 
(the best combined construction for 


\ — - 7 
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ely fe 


INCUBATOR. ph 
Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. 
%=Thousands in successful oper- 


iL, Lowest Priced ation. Guaranteed to hatch a 


MERTEL 
ICTOR | 


In ordering 
through export 


strength and durability yet pro- commission 
duced). Never fails to give satis- houses send us 
» faction. No better selling machine s, 
' in the market. Fully warranted. duplicate 
fy Illustrated Catalogue free. Corres- order. 


pondence solicited. Address 


GEO. -ERTEL CO., QUINCY, TL Lhe U. S. A. 


Established 1867. 


YOU CAN MAKE [IORE MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
2 This illustrates our Bantam 50-egg size incubator from which 
TA r= thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
a } is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A chiid 
H can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


® BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S.A. 


ECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


any article or commodity of real merit to 


We pe cae the consuming public and general trade of 


the United States of America. 


MORRIS P. BARNETT & BROTHER, Incorporated, 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A 
ts b) "9 . . . 


and Specialty Introducers. 


THE VILTER MFC. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of U.S.A. 


Corliss Engines, 


Simple, Compound and 
Compound Condensing. 


For Electric Lighting and Power 
Plants and Factories. 


Icemaking and Refrigerating Mach’y. © 


Fancy Goods, Umbrellas, Canes, Toys = Novelties 


The Euphonic Talking Machine. Perfect 
and guaranteed. Using regular phono- 
graph records. Sample complete, $6.00. Write for catalogue. 


A. LO FORTE & LEEDS, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters and Commission, 17 Warren St., New York, U.S.A 


We solicit dealers in fancy Parasols, Um- 
brellas and Walking Canes. Latest styles, 
endless variety. Our prices the lowest. 


TEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


FRAGRANT AND DELIGHTFUL. 


Prepared Especially for 
Export. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


POWER. TRANSMISSION 


WA: JONES FoUNDRYs MACHINE CC 


95-99 So. JEFFERSON ST CM(AGO : 


Steam Riding Gallery 
and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 82 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and 1n chariots. Also asmall machine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houscs. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., 


MANSFIELD OHIO, 
U. S.A. 


“WINNER” “Ste. SNAPS. 


These snaps are made from a special grade of 
sheet steel, with cold-ftorged steel loops and 
eyes. No malleable iron! No brittleness! No 
danger of flaws! The greatest possible strength 
is obtained by presenting the edges of two 
plates of steel. Neat! Durable! Strong! 

All sizes for rope, leather or chain, 

Send for catalogue of Hardware Specialties. 


IRA F. WHITE & SON, 76 Park PI,, New York,U.S.A. 


GARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be | Meta’. 


Any Harmonious Arrargement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 


ONLY GORDON AWARDED MEDAL at WORLD’S FAIR. 


Prices F.0. B. New York. Discount 33% per cent. 
Sx 12a eee $165:00) | 12x18 52... $300.00 | 14 x20....... $400.00 
ONS Seance 225.00 | 13x19. 850.00 | 144x22....... 450.00 
NO ets Ckoadesc 250.00 | Side Steam Fixtures. ....... vecsceseee 15.00 


Write for Circulars of THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Etc. Sole Mfrs., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


vials HATCHING HEN 


and in the production and brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 

They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
They don’t get lousy. They grow the strongest 
= ~> chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 

to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVE 100 YEARS ° "ici “*"*" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same tame 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or miner: ‘al water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
taction guaranteed or money refunded. 

U.S.A 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, IIl., 
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THE HD. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK, 


Revove 


No. 685. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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DESKS!  DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


NO. P. 10 E. 


buys this desk 
19.75 exactly as il- 


lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE" B.”” 
is 48 inches long, 30 inches 


wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 
quarter-sawed oak front, A as illustrated. It is 


$4 NOSE SO rae closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 
5.0 


buys this desk exactly_as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches LETTER FILES in ri 2 hite oak and is s i i c 
wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed a nent Re halle and is supplict a! al 


white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- estal under lock and key. TER FILES and large drawer in right 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $45.00. Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘ C,” $41.00. This desk has been A GREAT pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $49.00. Style ““B” or “‘C,”’ $45.00. SELLER. wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A.”’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, ‘'C.”’ 
‘ illustrated. It is 60 inches , 

long, 33 inches wide; ee Sil 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
inches high Itis an extra fine desk, made trated. It is 50 inch NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A.”’ 
ce gee pers as ere cs Z ee er enamine és 
COMPLE LE q) in the right ’ . A F bE 
ewing pedescal & has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 55 

60\inches long, style A)? $43.50, Style “B” or C,” $11 60. e inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 


Style “B® or “©, $40.00 is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style “A” has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal asillustrated. _ pedestal. 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’’ provides com- 


7 oe ” 46 ” oe 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable a ee pug, Bhs “ me Sak aoe “ = ” ae ts a ee 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C”’ bas drawers in left oe Bee bone, style Lasky ean Mes Ka 55 oF aPars peas 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,”’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B” or “‘C,” $32.50. 
INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 
our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 


are made with our ‘‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. | 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. ~ Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. Ag 
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MPLY MILK as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 
Sl 9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 

GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 6O., Highland, Ill., U.S. A. 
Which Is the Best Paint ? 


The paint which protects and beautifies for the longest time. ‘Twenty years’ use of our products 
by leading American railroads and the endorsements of the most prominent engineers and archi- 
tects are facts which prove convincing to those who are considering the subject. We make 
paints for manufacturers and corporation trade and sell direct to the consumer. Therefore we 
can give you just what you want at a price which will command your trade. We study your 

7 | needs. Highest quality, reasonable prices and satisfaction guaranteed. Samples, catalogues 
TT ) . and prices upon request. 


i] «FORMULA | 
Wi, Semi-PASTE 
\ AND 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., U S.A. 
The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., #ninceponr, cont. 


The UNIQUE 


E SPOON The following articles for table 
is the most pleasing design in TEA 6 use are made in the UNIQUE 
Spoons and Forks yet produced. Full Size. “ A pattern: 

The wearing qualities of the @aaacsss== — ac x = 
Spoon are unsurpassed. Send JOO ENO 32> 
order for ; \ =) Tea Spoons, 
AAA ht Mihi WN a 2 
Combination No. 53, AANA Mm Ge ras Spee 
consisting of ol wip 3 essert Spoons, 
LY Dessert and 


6 doz. Unique Tea Spoons, XIV 
Plate, Extra Sectional. 


: Table Forks 
Address Dept. L. fo t ni d toa Ss ¢ 2 
3 dons Windaie WableSecond ZLv pt. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling 


= : Coffee Spoons, 
Plate, Extra Sectional. tion, f.0.b. Plated Ware. Fruit Forks, 
3 doz. Unique Medium Forks New York, 


sor, vaigus togaa ot ae | $47.50, THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER GO., East Bridgeport, Conn., U.8.A. SY i er knives, 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. Ladles, Etc. 


Price for 
Combina- 


dium Knives, 12 dwt. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 

EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. 


DUNDAS, 
Ontario, - Canada. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 


IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN-=- 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHOES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘t D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
eee Gy col ers a ree 


PROVIDENCE, R I., U. S. A. Manufacturers / Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
— # Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “‘O” ana “P.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


STRONG, WELL BUILT, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power, Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work. Every Engine TESTED 
F under full load. 
Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 
On hand for immediate delivery. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 
Send for Circular ‘“C.” 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A, 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


237-243 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” OI POEs, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


SATAILORENS | 
SHOES |); 


usual quantity. 


“SUPERB” PATENT 


LEATHER POLISH. 


The only article that will produce a |ji((// 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre |\ 
L without injury to the leather. The | 
Sar Ar oteeas i professional bootblacks of the United \ 
=BOSTON,MASS.U.S.Ac||| If States use far more of this article than 

all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


OUR “STAR” COMBINATION — 


a. =< hs - eS 
7MaS 


HH 
— = package contains a 2-0z. bottle of russet leather cleaner and i 
a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing paste 
The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the paste adds } 
a bright, durable and waterproof polish. Price per gross, E 
$8.00; discount 10 per cent. : 


RUSSET LEATHER POLISH 


for giving russet shoes a brilliant, durable and waterproo 
polish. A thin coating of this polishing paste will produc 
an elegant and lasting polish. Try it once and you wil 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Price per gross, in 
our large size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent 


Small size, $5.00 per gross ; discount 10 per cent. 
FRENCH GLOS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
* market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturers of SPECIAL POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, 
Blue and Purple Russia Calf, Vici Kid Leather, etc. ‘‘ ELITE’? Combination for Box-Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, ete.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above- 
mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. 
llustrated price list. 


WATER WHEELS , og 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feet tt 2000 Feet, 


If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
Send for 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 


French or German. English or Spanish 


Catalogue ‘** F'” gratis on application. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY M’F’G CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, U.S. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lic. per 1,000; N ovelty uspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, %5c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto Filé, $1.50 per doz.; BB C Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
per doz.; Standard Pen Rack, $1.75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, ues doz.; Combina.~ 
tion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic, Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 8, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 pot doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 8 blades, 75c., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticatorss $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through anyfresponsible U.S. export 
ocmmission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to 1,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


C. FRED La MONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Correspond- 
Catalogues ence in 
and Spanish, 
Price Lists German or 
sent on English 
application. solicited. 


He £LHG.0, Sth: 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries, 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 


COFFEE MACHINERY for 
Grading and Finishing. 


Plantations and for Roasting, 


THE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Simple. Effective. 
Economical. Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. As 
easily installed as an Electric 
Fan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $10.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


121 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, 0.,U. S.A. 


so 4 In ordering through export houses send 
uplicate direct to us. 


_ McCray Refrigerator 
& Cold Storage Co. 


No. 20 Main Street, 
KENDALLVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the 


McCray Patent Special Modern 


REFRIGERATORS 


Made to order; to be iced from the 
outside; for FINE RESIDENCES. 


WOOD OR TILE LINED. NONE BETTER MADE. 


Also stock sizes of Family Refrigerators 
for the Jobbing Trade. 

Builders of Refrigerators of all kinds and 
styles for Clubs, Hotels, Public and Private Insti- 
tutions, Groceries, Meat Markets, etc. All our 
Refrigerators are finished in the Celebrated In- 
diana Oak unless otherwise ordered. 

Correspondence solicited. Write us for cata- 
logue and prices, stating for what purpose you 
wish to use the Refrigerator. 


@)FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES, {@ y | 
drusuc INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS !>. | 


&& GROCERIES & MEAT MARKETS. 


THE HAZELTON or Porcupine 


High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILER, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 


SINGLE BOILERS or 
COMPACT BATTERIES. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


WITH AN 


i; ik UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


\ Send for our new book, 


THE HAZELTON BOILER CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Established 1884. Incorporated 1888. 
Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


General Office: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Parua,” New York. Use “A.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.” 


HAVANA, CUBA. 


0. B. STILLMAN, Agent, **YAN4.cus 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 


58 William Street. 


styles of type, ink, ete., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24inch 
knives, $12.00. 


steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etce., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
ete. Write to our factory near New 
York, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Portable Se 
Wardrobes | 


AND 


Desks. 


These goods are especially 
adapted to the export trade. 
They are well made, excellently 
finished and securely packed, 
so as to insure safe delivery. 

We manufacture more goods 
of this class than any other 
concern in the world, and our 
catalogues will be furnished 
upon application. 


SSS — 


rec se a (eas = 4 ey BE 
Our goods may be secured through any of the leading export houses of America. Address 


CRON, KILLS & CO., -  Piaua, Ohio, 
THE Ols EEN. The Champion Water Heater. 


convene SUITABLE FOR BATHS AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
Will heat sufficient water for bath 


in 10 to 15 minutes with one foot 
of gas per minute. 


ll —— 


The most simple, efficient and econom- 
ical Heater ever offered, and at the lowest 
price. The gas and products of com- 
bustion are entirely separate from the 
water, which is thus kept pure and sweet. 


LIST PRICE. 
Copper, including shelf and brackets, $25.00 
Nickel, we ue be “ 30.00 
Boxing extra at cost. 
("Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


OAK, CHERRY OR BIRCH. 


Natural Wood Finish Outside, Nickel Overflow, Strainer, Plug and Coupling. 
Fitted for No. 446 Fuller Cock, 33g Centers unless otherwise ordered. Rim to 


match Tub. 

DIMENSIONS. | 2 
Length Outside Rim........... 4 feet 6 inches, 5 feet, 5 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet. (\ \ é ———— 
Width Outside Rim ..:..3 54 ryerserae-sicee eon Eee ee 28 inches. )) 
Depth; Insider. :....4.sue vues sai donee ee ene 1714 inches. 
Height fromP oor. ds. ca8i ack acdsee oss ene eee 2316 inches. 

LIST PRICE. 
CoppPER 12 Oz. 14 Oz. 16 Oz, ; Ws 
No. 238—4 feet 6 inches............... «$29: 00eeaenee SO1O0ee aca $33.00 SS ee 
INO: 240 = b feobaat=... 2k epee eee 3000. nce eee SPO etree ers: 34.00 Se 
No. 242—5 feet G6inches................. S100 eee: BEKUWsan f2ea0e 35.00 
ING: 244-6 feet Mino. cok ironies 38:00 See BO100 Peace 37.00 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 


With outside connected Waste and Overflow dd $1.50 to list 
With Nickel Plated Legs add $4.00 to lis . 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., warren, ohio, u. s. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and heuce they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another, 


It is impartial because it treats all its patronsalike. It cannot, for this reason, and it 
does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recommend- 
ing goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer and not for 
another producing wares equally meritorious would be manifestly unfair. We 
therefore recommend our readers to carefully examine its advertising pages, 
which are filled with the announcements of many of the best manufacturing 
concerns in their respective lines. What our advertisers say therein affords 
highy interesting, instructive and profitable reading, especially for merchants 
and importers who desire to obtain all that is latest and best in the line of man- 
ufactured goods. x 

We will send THE AMERICAN EXPORTER regularly, free of charge, to any 
merchant who will send us thenames and addresses of twenty-five good concerns 
importing or likely to import American goods, specifying the class of goods in 
which they deal. 

Sai? 

Inquiries concerning goods advertised in this paper should be addressed 
direct to the advertisers themselves, or, if readers prefer to order through their 
American buying agents. the name of the firm supplying the desired article 
should be carefully specified. Orders should, as a rule, be sent to experienced 
and reliable export commission merchants for execution. 

We shall be pleased to send to foreign buyers not having buying agents in 
New York the names and addresses of reputable concerns best qualified to serve 
them, provided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods 
they are most likely to require. 


MANILA. 


T daybreak on the morning of May 1st the American Pacific 
squadron of six ships entered the harbor of Manila and en- 


Eleven of the 
Spanish vessels. comprising the flagship and all the war ships of 


gaged the Spanish fleet operating in those waters. 


importance in the fleet were destroyed, while the American squadron 
was uninjured. The influence of this victory upon the destinies 
of the Phillippine Islands cannot at present be estimated, but its 
effect upon American commerce is immediate and far-reaching. 
Two great oceans, the Indian and the Pacific, with all contiguous 
and connecting seas, have been removed, as it were, at one stroke 
With the power 
of Spain in these waters annihilated American trade there will go 


from all the dangers and inconveniences of war. 


as if no war no longer existed. 

We reprint, as expressive of our own feelings and those of all 
Americans, the resolutions passed by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce at its 130th annual meeting: 


“ Resolved, That the thanks and congratulations of the Chamber 
be offered to Commodore Dewey and the gallant officers and crews 
of the Asiatic squadron, who, by one blow, struck under circum- 
stances of peculiar heroism, have relieved our Pacific Coast from 
fear of attack, freed our merchant ships in the East from dread of 
capture and while adding new lustre to brilliant annals of the 
American Navy, have helped importantly to shorten the war.” 


AMERICAN TRADE GOES ON. . 


Ase half-a-century of peace with foreign nations, those who 

are interested in the trade of the United States have had 
practically nothing to guide them in determining in advance the 
probable effect upon business of war with a foreign power. The 
American Civil War, when nearly three million men were actively 
engaged, when the battle-ground was in the heart of this country, and 
when the resources of the nation were strained almost to the breaking 
point, obviously afforded no data from which to judge the conse- 
quence of a struggle that must necessarily be fought largely upon 
the sea and wholly at a distance from our own territories, and in 
which, in all probability, not one per cent. of our active male pop- 
ulation would be engaged. Added to this was the further consider- 
ation that the conflict of ’61 was an internecine war, each battle in 
which tended to widen the gap that separated the combatants, 
while now the nation will be united against all foreign foes, and 
any disaster or unexpected peril will serve only to knit the 
formerly opposing sections the more firmly together. 

It was this absence of precedent, this uncertainty as to what 
consequences were probable and what were not, that gave to the 
long period of suspense when diplomacy was fighting its losing battle 
for peace, its chief terrors. Commerce is proverbially timid, and it 
was feared that business men in general would be prone to exag- 
erate rather than minimize the dangers of the situation when actual 
war broke out. This, happily, has not proved to be the case. Hard- 
headed common sense—a part of the stock-in-trade of so many 
American business men—asserted itself, and, ignoring the clamor of 
sensational and senseless newspapers, estimated the situation 
accurately and with judgment. The following from Bradstree?’s, 
of April 30th, sum up the situation as it existed at the moment when 
all danger that there would be any slump in business was first past. 
Since that article was written the battle of Manila has made the 
situation described permanent : 

Perhaps the infinite power of adaptability to circumstances of the Ameri- 
can people was never better illustrated than it has been in the week following 
the declaration of war with Spain. With a hesitation so slight as to amount 
almost to indifference the business community, relieved from the tension caused 
by the incubus of doubt and uncertainty which so long controlled it, hag 
stepped confidently forward to accept the situation confronting it owing to the 
changed conditions inevitab’e upon the breaking off of friendly relations with a 
foreign power. So few have been the unfavorable circumstances attending the 
rupture, temporary as these must be at the worst, that they have hardly excited 
remark, while the stimulating effects have been so numerous and important ag 
to surprise all but the most optimistic. Bradstreet’s state of trade report this 
week wil! bear careful reading by every business man who is anxious to meas- 
ure the actual results which have flowed from the ending of the period of 
inaction. The list of advances in prices of staples which presents itself this 
week isa notable one. The agricultural classes can hardly view with uncon- 
cern the marking up of all the products of their industry, and the manufactur- 
ing interests, while slower to feel the favoring breeze, must surely in time profit 
largely thereby, because the development of the foreign demand this week is 
merely a tardy recognition of the fact that this country to-day occupies an envia- 
ble position as a producer of staples which European and other consumers must 
have. While undoubtedly some of the advances, particularly in imported 
goods, are based upon fears of interruption of supplies or of higher taxes, the 


former of which, owing to most of our supplies coming in foreign ships, seem- 


ing quite unlikely, the fact is that history seems likely merely to repeat itself 
in witnessing a stimulated demand for all necessaries and luxuries growing out 
of the impetus given to general business by large expenditures alike on foreign 
and domestic account. 

Regarding the condition of domestic trade in the United States, 
nothing need be added to this account. It is apparent that foreign 
buyers have absolutely nothing to fear as to the ability of American 
manufacturers to fill all orders as promptly and efficiently as here- 
tofore. American mauufacturers, on the other hand, have never at 
any time had any ground for supposing that foreign buying would 
be in any way affected by this war. The demand for bicycles in 
England that leads an English bicycle manufacturer to desire to 
equip his plant with American machinery, so far from falling off in 
consequence of a Spanish-American war, is likely to be increased by 
it. There will be no diminution in ‘the European demand for 
American bicycles and labor-saving machinery, the South African 
demand for American mining machinery, and the demand for 
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American agricultural machinery all over the world. On the con- 
trary, everything points to an unwonted briskness of demand for 
supplies of all kinds everywhere. It is for the American manufac- 
turer himself to say whether or not he will be a competitor in all 
this activity, a sharer in this world-wide prosperity. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 


is is a matter for profound satisfaction that both the United States 

and Spain have taken the most liberal possible attitude with 
reference to the rights of neutrals and in recognition of the inviola- 
bility of enemy’s goods, not contraband of war, covered by a neutral 
flag as well as that of neutral goods under the enemy’s flag. Both 
subscribe in set terms to the first three clauses of the Treaty of Paris, 
which are: 

“1, The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception 
of contraband of war. 

“9. Neutral goods not contraband of war are not liable to con- 
fiscation under the enemy’s flag. 

“3. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective.” 

The result of this is that practically the entire foreign com- 
merce of the United States will now go on as if there was no war 
at all. As we pointed out in our last issue, under normal circum- 
stances the amount of our exports carried in American bottoms is 
only about 7 per cent. of the whole. At present all of the largest 
and fastest vessels in our merchant fleet have been either purchased 
or leased by the Government for its auxiliary fleet and their places 
taken by vessels of foreign registry. Practically all other vessels 
belonging to us have been similarly replaced or are employed in 
waters, like those of the Pacific and the Phillippines since the battle 
of Manila, that are safe. It goes without saying that any undue inter- 
ference with the vessels of a neutral power by either belligerent 
would beso strongly resented as to be altogether out of the question. 

The term contraband of war has been sufficiently defined to 
prevent any anxiety on the part of shippers lest their goods be 
taken on the pretext that they are contraband. The definition of 
the American Government, as affecting only commerce with Spain, 
is not of interest to our readers. 

“Spain defines contraband of war as ‘cannon, quick-firing guns, 
shells, rifles, all patterns of cutting and thrusting weapons and arms 
of precision, bullets, bombs, grenades, fulminates, capsules, fuses, 
powder, sulphur, dynamite and explosives of all kinds, as well as 
uniforms, straps, pack-saddles and equipment for artillery and cav- 
alry, marine engines, and in general all appliances used in war.” 

This list is reasonably explicit and brief and leaves no occasion 
for anxiety on the part of timid shippers lest their wares be seized 
as contraband under some arbitrary or fantastic interpretation. Trade 
in articles of commerce other than these will not be interfered with. 


THE PRIVATEERING BUGABOO. 


aN HUNDRED years ago there was no nursery in the United 
States that did not know all about Captain Kidd and his 
rakish craft with its black flag bearing skull and crossbones at the 
mast, and even to this day the spectre of that renowned pirate is 
often invoked to scare small children to sleep or at least to bed. At 
present it looks very much as if Spain was trying to make a similar 
bugaboo out of privateering for the purpose of scaring American 
shippers and those who do business with them. There was a great 
outery raised on both sides of the Atlantic at the beginning of the 
war about the destructive part that privateers were destined to play 
in the conflict. The fact that the United States and Spain were, 
curiously enough, about the only civilized powers that had not 
signed the Treaty of Paris abolishing privateering seemed to give 
some color to the views of the alarmists. The United States Govern 
ment has now declared explicitly that it will not engage in privateer- 
ing by issuing letters of marque. The Spanish Government 
declares that it does not do so at present, but intimates that it may. 
That this intimation is intended as a threat is evident. 
need sensible business men be frightened by it? 
Very little indeed. Privateering nowadays is neither simple 


How much 


nor easy. We are no longer in the good old days when a brig or a 
schooner could be transformed into a privateer by shipping a few 
barrels of powder and some carronades. A modern privateer must 
be a steamship, and a fast one at that, since all prizes worth captur- 
ing at all are steamers. It must be strongly armed, since any mer- 
chant vessel can carry a couple of modern rapid-fire guns capable 
of doing frightful execution unless silenced from a distance. But 
in the present war not only is coal a contraband of war, thus de- 
priving privateers of all possibility of making distant cruises, but 
most neutral ports will be closed to such vessels. More than this 
the great powers have intimated in terms so strong as to be unmis- 
takable that they will tolerate no interference with their own ship- 
ping by privateers on any pretext. Spain will not disregard this 
warning. And lastly, it is too late for these adventurers to hope for 
American prizes in any but American waters. Out of a total of 
20,978 vessels of all kinds flying the American flag in 1897, 19,802 
were engaged in coastwise, lake and river trade. The fraction of 
the twentieth part engaged in foreign trade that were in European 
waters at the outbreak of the war are now in places of safety where 
they will remain. Rear-Admiral Dewey at Manila insured the 
safety of all who are in the far East and the Pacific. The risks 
that would have to be run in attempting to reach the coasts of this 
country through the swarm of swift cruisers that now protect it are 
too great to make privateering over here worth much as a commer- 
cial venture. The simple fact that a vessel would exhaust its coal 
supply in getting here, and that none could be obtained without 
running the blockade at Havana or Porto Rico, is prohibitive. 

The truth of the whole matter is that privateering is a relict of 
another time. Electricity and the transoceanic cable, steam, with 
the resulting importance of coal, and the expansion of commerce 
into an international institution, all combine to render privateering 
an impossibility whatever its legal status may be. As a bugaboo to 
scare timid merchants the threat of the Spanish Government is all 
very well, but as a matter of deliberate naval policy we doubt if a 
fulfillment of the threat is even contemplated. 


THE CHEAPEST MACHINERY—ADAPTABILITY. 


@)» of the most important points for a machinery buyer to 

consider before definitely deciding in which market he will 
make his purchases is adaptability. After learning the price and 
the labor-saving capacity of the various machines presented to his 
attention he should seek to ascertain which of them is best adapted 
to work under the conditions that exist in his own business. The 
answer to this question is largely to be found by inquiring into the 
conditions that gave rise to the machine and under which it worked 
in the country of its invention. If, for example, our machinery- 
buying friend is interested in agricultural machinery and is purchas- 
ing for the Russian market he will be most impressed by those 
agricultural implements and machines that have been developed 
and tested amid surroundings and conditions most nearly similar to 
those that exist in the territories of the Czar. 

It is doubtless for this reason that in point of fact Russian 
agriculturists are buying in vastly increased quantities the agricul- 
tural machines and implements of the United States and in steadily 
diminishing quantities those manufactured in countries enjoying the 
advantage of a greater proximity to Russia. American farm 
machinery was invented in the first place with reference to its use 
on a great variety of soils and surfaces. In the vast domain that 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific are found almost every 
type of landscape upon which the human eye ever rests. Among 
them all the most prominent in area and productivity are the great 
level prairies of the West, and every manufacturer of agricultural 
machinery in America has had such plains in view in designing at 
least one type of each machine. The Steppes of Russia present 
much the same problems that have been solved by American 
inventors with reference to conditions existing in their own country. 
After the searching tests and fierce competition to which every 
American make has been subjected in its own country there can be 
no fear as to their adaptability to any land where large tracts of 
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level or rolling country enable agriculture to be carried on most 
profitably on a large scale. 

But while farm machinery, adapted peculiarly for work on 
large level surfaces such as exist in most new countries to-day, has 
reached a high degree of perfection in this country, the fact that 
there are in the United States whole groups of States in the extreme 
East where opposite conditions to the foregoing are true has pre- 
vented our manufacturers from devoting themselves exclusively to 
the production of machinery adapted to level and rockless countries. 
In New England and New York, regions with teeming populations 
and great wealth, the country is exceedingly hilly and rocky in 
many localities. Special types of machines have been manufactured 
to meet these conditions and in consequence the American manu- 
facturer can justly feel that his products are adapted to any surface 
and any soil. Not that any single machine possesses such an extraor- 
dinary flexibility as to be able to work to equal advantage under 
opposite conditions, but that, owing to the variety of the domestic 
demand, a special type of machinery has been perfected for almost 
every possible combination of requirements. 

A very similar state of affairs confronts the manufacturer of 
mining machinery in America. It is said that the single State of 
Colorado possesses a greater variety of ores than any other district 
of the same size in the world, and throughout the entire extent of 
the United States there is a diversity and a richness of mineral 
wealth that has produced mining operations of almost every con- 
ceivable description. For this reason mining-machinery makers in 
this country have for many years past been grappling with and 
solving all imaginable ore-treatment problems. The comparatively 
close proximity of the mines and mining-machinery works has kept 
the able men engaged in mining and ore-treatment operations in 
close contact with the men engaged in designing and erecting the 
plants, with the result that every improvement that a combination 
of scientific knowledge and practical experience could devise has 
been adopted as soon as suggested, each year seeing something dis- 
carded as inferior and distinct advance made until to-day, whether 
the mining plant is to be erected in South Africa, Mexico, West 
Australia or the Klondike, there is little probability that it will 
present problems that American mining machinery-makers have not 
already faced and solved. 

Illustrations of the importance of securing the machinery best 
adapted to the exact conditions and requirements of each individual 
case might be multiplied indefinitely, but enough has been said to 
suggest the line along which such inquiries should be made. It 
remains only to point out that, owing again to the diversity of 
conditions existing in so large a country, American makers of almost 
every description of machinery are accustomed and prepared to 
modify their models so as to meet the requirements of individual 
cases, or, if necessary, to design and construct special machinery to 
order, thus securing for the purchaser the highest degree of adapta- 
bility in his machinery to the conditions of his own peculiar require- 
mente. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY IN THE AGE OF 
STEEL. 


{pee closing years of the nineteenth century are witnessing a 
contest much more important and far reaching in its effects 

than the one between the United States and Spain that is at this 
moment absorbing public attention. This great contest is, however, 
a friendly one in which the success of one nation must ultimately 
redound to the benefit of all. The struggle—rivalry would perhaps 
be a better word—to which we have reference is that between in- 
dustrial nations for the supremacy in the iron markets of the world. 
From the moment that the importance of iron as a factor in 
industry came to be recognized until very recently Great Britain 
has easily dominated the situation. In 1880, however, the output 
of Bessemer steel ingots in Great Britain was surpassed by the 
United States, the first break in a hitherto uninterrupted period of 
supremacy. For the next few years Great Britain maintained a 
slight advantage in the race, but in 1889 her output, which amounted 
to 2,140,791 gross tons, was greatly surpassed by that of the United 


States, which was 2,930,204 gross tons. This margin has since 


steadily widened, as the accompanying table shows. 
United States. wis rave 


IU Spabandar canbe noms 6occnnsSoOeDObOS 38,688,871 

IME cgitoo Soa eencondieaD oo aopdnenK OU dod 8,247,417 1,642,005 
SOD te elokste orol dlekastoleks) cera erent eater 4.168.435 1,500.810 
ISEB sopagesenooee doudndcus douuoOsoNe aN 8,215 686 1,498,454 
SOAS eorsvorate vol Net oiscre ie oe eerste teense 8,571,318 1,535,384 
IER aaa oOS Ro TOSDSROS. dod 0 catGoocsaeD 4,909,128 1,580,225 
ALS UR ROR IB MOON do Ho Od obodaodstONe 4 3 919,906 1.816, 842 
LS ORS crete cemvoos ate en sloth or eirectcioers 5,475 315 2,141,791 


In steel rails the figures for the same period indicate an equally 
striking excess of the American over the English output. 


United States. Great Britain. 
i ci! Uae en ACA ee IA AY O48 Gacatioo SAtc 1 867.837 1,019,606 
TSO oS Fercpac ao ols cs Voie a CUE tie Orem 1,2938.058 662, 676 
DO oe ioce crete le oie dl eno a I OC ee 1,537,588 585,836 
NSOSs Sse ck, aibients ool aicheeleree eee ee eee 1.219.400 579,386 
VG OA rea crocaioens :aiesla eestor Slave ats ctareietent ole oceans 1,016,013 598,530 
DoT Lar PRC IRIS oc cana in acaan Oo-d 1.299, 628 604, 353 
VO OG ahats v= foci see's: 3 tousys is era eres cones rent 1.116.958 817,476 
USOT A eseiercvote ore tans alee eer e es 1.614,399 943,083 


Similar figures might be given showing the relative production of 
pig iron, wrought iron, ete., but these will suffice for our present 
purpose. 

Till within two or three years, however, there was nothing in 
all this that seriously affected international trade, except as regarded 
the domestic market of the United States. The American iron 
masters were gradually conquering their own vast and rapidly ex- 
panding home markets, but till 1895 they were able to do little 
more. In that year the position of the United States as a producer 
and exporter of pig iron, wrought iron and steel is clearly shown in 
the following table prepared by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, secretary of 
the British Iron Trade Association : 


Percentage 

Output Exports of Output 

Country. Tons. Tons. Exported. 

GreatiBritain acer asecowen ocr: 11 824.000 2,883.000 : 

Germany cecaces sce soma 9,598,000 1,523,000 15 87 
Belgoiunitivs atric crctsic eve stories 1.6438,000 489,000 29 74 
TANGO: oe steele hector 3,466,000 209,000 6 02 
WinitedsStatesin ans on cattery: 15 886 000 91,000 57 


In 1895 the importance of the exports of iron and steel from 
the United States was evidently almost mz/, both to those engaged 
in that already vast industry and to the world at large. The fol- 
lowing table will give some conception of the magnitude of the 
change that has taken place in the two years that followed. It 
shows only those items of greatest bulk, excluding machinery and 
finished manufactures of iron and steel other than rails and wire, 
since the weight of these are not always given in the official re- 
ports. While thus far from complete it none the less presents an 
adequate basis for comparison with the results just tabulated : 

—1895 1896 


1897. 
Quantity. 


Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. y. Value. 
Pig iron.... tons.. 22,517 $277,066 29.863 $471.890 168 808 $2,831,771 
Oey KMPER MOA Saanog | 9 esse 1,172 11.389 16,566 198,503 
Steel ingots.. ‘' .. 3.488 95.471 . 2.904 125,151 46,258 1.121,090 
Steel rails.... ‘* .. 10,089 266,798 22,2638 540.797 107,991 2,482,208 
Wire nc ears “©. , 80,046 1,277,479 385,469 1,506,885 58,864 2,242 617 


The significance of this showing, incomplete as it necessarily 
s, cannot be missed. It means that at last American production of 
iron and steel has caught up with consumption, and that American 
industrial methods in the iron and steel trade have been perfected 
until we can compete successfully with any one. If any further 
proof of the first conclusion be necessary it is furnished by the fact 
that coincident with the sudden expansion of our exports of steel 
rails indicated in the preceding table our imports fell off from 7,796 
tons in 1896 to 415 in 1897, or practically to the vanishing point. 
As to the other conclusion, that this remarkable increase in exports 
of iron and steel means that competition is now possible, the follow- 
ing table showing the estimated average cost of producing a ton of 
Bessemer pig iron in the five principal iron manufacturing countries, 
assuming current market rates and freights, is convincing evidence. 
We take the table from an article in Zhe Zron and Coal Trades Re- 
view, London, which we reprint in full on another page of this issue. 


Great Britain, Germany. Belgium. France. United States, 

Cleveland. Westphalia. Liege. Loire. Pittsburg. 
2 iss Gs s. Sind ecouRss oy 

ironvores asc. L100. Yel2 20" A 12 OF Sie S Ome eG 
COkevi se sencke 13 38 14 0 14 6 138 6 6 0 
Limestone ..... 2 0 2 6 6 6 a6 
IVAN onadocnase 2 9 3 0 3 6 Bien) 2 6 
Sundries....... LG ae 1 6 6 1 0 
Totaly cece se 2 9 Aner abenalasa I Pleabe 0  ibsale, (eR 


The importance of these facts is simply vast, almost incom- 
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mensurable. They mean that the raw material cost of all iron and 
steel manufactures in the United States have fallen and are still 
falling with a rapidity that is startling. As an illustration of the 
long road over which American iron masters have had to come in 
order to reach the results shown we may point out that American- 
made steel rails sold in 1867 for $160 a ton, in 1873 for $90, in 1884 
for $62, in 1890 for $30, while the present price has recently been 
fixed at $18 for standard 30-foot rails and $20 for 60-foot rails. In 
a future number we may endeavor to show how these marvellous 
results have been accomplished. For the present it must suffice to 
have shown that they have been accomplished. The United States 
is to-day not only far the largest producer of iron and steel in the 
world, her annual output almost equalling that of all other nations 
combined, but she produces at the lowest cost. 

From the standpoint of the buyer of all articles of commerce 
into whose composition iron or steel largely enter this means that a 
new market has come into being for his benefit. If he lives in a 
country that has no iron industries of its own he now enjoys the ad- 
vantage of a lower market than he has heretofore known, enabling 
him to save money on purchases of a thousand kinds. If he lives in 
a country possessing iron industries he none the less enjoys the ad- 
vantages that spring from a keener competition, checking extortion 
and stimulating excellence of product. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH SPAIN’S FORMER 
COLONIES. 


(Oe vastly more importance to the United States, and potentially 

at least to the world, is the commerce of Ouba, Porto Rico, 
the Phillippine and the Canary Islands. The revolution through- 
out the Spanish colonies during the past three years had already all 
but annihilated American trade with these regions, as the following 
brief statement shows : 


IMPORTS. 
1894. 1897. 
(Cs gaa o RUA IEE ER OROE RCS ee ae $75. 678.261 $18,406 815 
AWOL CORINICOMS aterm cleie eis see 2 0 dice ciers'e 8,135 634 2,181,024 
ehilippimesmras ccs secs sosmineie ns eae 7,008.342 4.383, 740 
CAR ATI GR Brite siclensia creisiavettne, osfeis ere.s Sis 23,1238 49 909 
SOTO CIN JMIRICEY conncon.s Ob dotie a TOOb ote come OdmocEN ll. .GRoEAnAPE 
SRC) Sy tee dae ee ee $85,845,360 $25,021,488 
EXPORTS. 
1894. 1897. 
SOUS reece or sien s\sisin es «<5 ui0 0 are.c $20, 125.321 $8, 259,776 
Puerto Rico.............6- seseeeeees 2,720,508 1,988.888 
Phillippines... 2.2. -0.60-.eceeeesccene 145,466 94.597 
GAN ATION MEN ects aici cs sone ccticieie & sue. 203,257 297,878 
SS DATISHM ALT CAM ments s)aiemer occ eels Nasi ee 4,740 
iin 2 $28,194,552 $10,645,881 


Bad as this showing is it is still worse when we reflect that 
much of the exports of the past two or three years have been food 
and supplies for the Spanish armies, and that, therefore, even the 
above tables do not begin to indicate the extent to which normal 
commercial relations have been destroyed. A surer index to the 
real state of affairs is found in the tables showing the exports of 
machinery and manufactures of iron and steel. The condition of 
our export trade to Cuba in these articles is fairly typical of that 
with the others. 


: ; 1892. 1893. 1897. 
Locomotive engines................... $392,415 $418,776 $20,638 
Sewing machines a oletciats etderevetaciete Cree were 246.218 95.630 3199 
Stationary engines, boilers, etc... ..... 415.020 452 936 36.767 
Baws AnGstools: car en's cae one aeons 130,398 243,544 84 686 
Builders@hard wares-eoecocesascse mote 294.490 895.964 49,486 
Rteel ralleeesg sen, csico-staraees cass 28.460 326,654 14.650 
Wire Bini bE ACO OC CORTE Re ICA tere 115.5838 821,120 35.905 
Machinery not otherwise classified ..... 1.952740 2,792,050 55.096 
Miscellaneous manufactures of iron and ; : 
steel not otherwise classified....... 600 208 1,255 189 94,958 


When peace is finally restored and these unhappy lands have 
been given the blessing of a free and enlightened government and 
all their latent possibilities are stimulated into life by a wise and 
efficient administration the commerce of every nation in the world 
that engages in foreign trade will be benefited and American trade 
will be well compensated for its losses during the three years of 
conflict that have passed. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH SPAIN. 


i consequence of the hostilities between the United States and 

Spain all direct trade between the two countries must for the 
time being cease. Americans engaged in foreign trade need not 
regard this fact, however, with much concern. At present our 
trade with Spain constitutes scarcely an eightieth part of the whole 
commerce between the United States and Europe, and has, more- 
over, been steadily declining for a long time, in sharp contrast with 
our trade with every other country in Europe, which has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

It attained its maximum development in 1883, when the com- 
bined imports and exports reached a value of $24,725,632, or more 
than $10,000.000 in excess of the present figures. The returns for 
1897, with the single exception of those for 1895, which fell to 
$14,501,195, were the lowest recorded since 1878, twenty years ago. 
The average value per annum for the last five years, 1893-97, 
amounted to $16,240,588, as against $18,305,404 for the five years 
immediately preceding. 

The balance of trade has been very decidedly in favor of the 
United States. During 1597 our exports to Spain were valued at 
$10,912,745 and our imports from that country at only $3,631,973, 
leaving a trade balance in our favor of $7,280,772, and practically 
the same relation of imports to exports is maintained each year. 

The following tables show the principal items of the imports 
from and exports to Spain for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897: 


IMPORTS 
(CRATE IETS 6 AGG C OTIC RO HD OCIS Gp DAL Se RE IRCIELe Dette oa ee $90,516 
Gu CORI eee Etats Voss cra cities ee sisieree eeitoicis ee iaereteae 47,013 
EICORICERTOO trees sas rcle nore TO eer ee ied one aes 60,515 
Napuraleminera lew aters saan seems cece aaeet conn 18,510 
Chemicals wari sand dyes seceeiicriscs > cece satcleeroe se 70,361 
COr rete ete ie vers voeiate Scls ce es Sites ste Dae es oemials Saleis 347,576 
COrtonmw aslermtenie cicero cisie Moore mo cisisasiies eid ces Soe wi eaoaiea 25, 284 
COOL AMS OR Pret tert soriciorss ersis:sisieichers ec tekeks widieupiousssisiere ecsicvele-c oecouse 79,651 
EVALSIT Speer CPT terete cre woe erate rele eee tee acioeelsic te 261,957 
Oi erairil terra meri) terest eee eiciertcolaseteinisrausistorsioieee ieee 579,041 
PAL INION US seetersttac setae tosts. scores ee cs iain dime eRe ae 477,248 
Godtiskinsaemtacste cee so steletrcte seo miss cle damien eotee se 65,386 
IRON ORES o Sick ABO Se ceo nrate Gmc COR Onin Cte Getinn On renG 175,826 
Ul PHUMOLEse yaa ic tin tee ¢caeite caccisacile wale crclelelele tttereterows se 352,763 
ManUtact ures oinp aim) lea ferremetseiieiseit ctelecieicieterels cieleies re 110 917 
Mamuitactures Of: wOOG-netescsinecicieceiee elec ste 30.793 
Scull winesiamrceicemc re acecc ocean cae Sette ce te eine onice 514,388 
EXPORTS. 
CG ieprerereretsta eet ore aieraia oie aiolovcie ale wey ovekale «sus brave os Gao caren $200, 907 
Medi cin eset tier eine eee va oe noe eats a onlante wou 11121 
WANED, oo acdc Bad ote R OLE es pon tO en Hae Be naenes an ore 238, 230 
COUCOMererc ter cicieteiel ere ovarcietanetse aca, va Kaceite heyaid@vavem isisss sidvenarejciavele.e 8,276,566 
IMIACHINEK Vader eet tce ore tics cons leie sevens nrettus ie Gare reiomecisios 10,091 
Minighedtleatheriesc.., .acjere a stoic Sexes os Gide sue cpnelels aisieteus cota 14,592 
TET sostyitinn oe COIR OTHE DIGU OS Seeing Meco Or nen 21,605 
Miimoralgot lepers. kavetne tio cs wisyeleue ats trecetehe sraielacsiopsteceters jt) cle 540,736 
lbqulore Fenty HW ag onente don ood cidoo Gann ovdocbran a) nao o0e 22.485 
IPMN iin arc PEMA WEES oo coca oocacoc co0coenMoeo0 0 0ODIRE 12,900 
CH TRLOD ACC Om teres chaevereiencaidicles a: sa lohah ena necarellavere etsy rare ranstar eva, 738,730 
GUT D Ola et terreyor carsneteie eres tue Sysathois ehcretere: eheseie areyece is: aiarel Gis epereiees 36,787 
Boards deals and plank senrctyeseie eicuetistte ehoeierlsiele relate o's 115,945 
SE WES Bal WETS 6 oo cooomab od douoedoo nc noouuDo05000G 743,831 


It is probable that the war will not seriously interrupt the 
export trade in the principal items of the foregoing table, further 
than to necessitate a more indirect route of shipment, via either 
France or Portugal. Cotton, for example, Spain must have, and 
even should she purchase Egyptian and Indian cottons for the 
present that would only make a shortage in some other market that 
it would require a corresponding increase of American exports of 
cotton to fill. Similarly corn, mineral oil, tobacco, and timber, 
staves, etc., must all come from outside the peninsular, and a 
temporary shifting about of Spanish orders would have little effect 
on the total exports of the United States. 

As far as it will affect the commerce of the world, or even of 
the United States, the war between this country and Spain will 
scarcely be noticed. The total number of the vessels engaged in 
Spanish commerce which entered American ports last year was 173, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 143,572 tons. The number that 
cleared was 187, displacing 159,655 tons. The combined total is a 
great deal less than one per cent. of the foreign commerce of the 
United States alone, which was 47,469,445 tons. 
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FOREIGN ORDERS SHOULD BE EXPLICIT. 
lee may seem trite enough to state that parties ordering goods at a 
distance should ask for exactly what they want, but everyday 
experience proves that there are numberless buyers who, however 
well they may know their own requirements, fail when it comes to 
making out their order to state their wishes so explicitly as to insure 
getting exactly what they desire and nothing else. In the case of 
foreign orders, the necessity for care is especially urgent, and too 
much attention cannot be paid to this preliminary. 

In the case of machinery being explicit is not altogether so 
easy as it may at first seem. The buyer, if he is purchasing ma- 
chinery of an unfamiliar type, must be sure that he understands 
himself just what he or his clients require. Only a few days ago a 
well-known American manufacturer said: “ We recently had an ex- 
perience with a Swiss firm. It ordered a special grade of machinery, 
specifying that it was to do certain work. We informed them that 
the article they sought would not. do it, that they needed another 
machine, which we recommended, but they insisted on having the 
article they ordered. They got it, and a few weeks later cabled us 
for prices on the article we had originally named them.” 

Most catalogues give full directions as to how to order goods, 
and an advertisement often furnishes all the information necessary. 
But ordinarily, of course, there are men connected with every plant 
entirely competent to so frame orders as to avoid all possibility of 
mistakes. Such persons should invariably be consulted, since there 
must neeessarily be much that calls for expert judgment. In 
ordering a water-wheel, for example, the buyer must state the 
amount of water available either in miner’s inches or in flow per 
minute in gallons or cubic feet, the head or vertical fall from source 
of supply to point of application, length and diameter of carrying 
pipe, horse-power required and what it is designed to run. All 
these details are matters for careful determination ; guesswork will 
not do at all. Similar care and explicitness are necessary in the 
case of many other machines. 

The little things in a foreign order should not be neglected. 
Addresses and routes to be followed in shipping. manner of packing, 
if exceptional, references if remittance is not sent with order, 
should all be attended to. Mention of paper in which advertise- 
ment was seen or how correspondent learned of article ordered fre- 
quently simplifies matters a great deal, besides being a favor to the 
manufacturer. Large concerns frequently advertise a special type 
each month, and a reference to advertisement, giving date, will do 
as well as much description. Buyers should insist in their orders 
and throughout upon getting exactly what they specify. Substitu- 
tion is one of the frauds of the day, and no pretext of “ just as good 
as’? or ‘a little cheaper” should be tolerated. We may add that 
the trade catalogues of American manufacturers are celebrated the 
world over for the thoughtfulness and thoroughness of their instruc- 
tions as to ordering, the fullness of their tables and other data for 
the assistance of buyers, and the accuracy and beauty of their illus- 
trations. 


@ attention has been called to the alleged fact that a dealer in 

American bicycles found himself obliged to give up handling 
machines made in his country owing to the difficulty of securing 
parts or of making repairs. We do not know what make of Ameri. 
can wheels this dealer carried, but we have no hesitation in stating 
that if any such difficulty as that reported by this dealer existed, it 
was because he had neglected to inform himself as to the location of 
the central agencies established in Europe by the house of which he 
bought his wheels, or because he had bought some cheap line of a job. 
ber or of some small house in this country not catering regularly to the 
export trade. Any dealer buying of established houses that under- 
stand the conditions of export trade and are prepared to fulfill them 
—such houses, for example, as those whose names are printed in the 
advertising pages of our bicycle department—will experience no 
such difficulty as that which is said to have caused this dealer so 
much trouble. He can inform himself at the cost of a postal-card 
as to the location of the nearest central agency of his house, where 


_ ery and manufactured products. 


all supplies are constantly kept in stock, and repairs, if needed, can 
be promptly attended to. Such agencies now exist in nearly all the 
great European capitals. It is not our purpose to claim any impos- 
sible degree of immunity for American wheels from the ordinary 
hazards of riding, but it is a fact that riders of standard American 
wheels will rarely have occasion to resort to the repair shop if they 
treat their wheels with reasonable care. Should an accident occur, 
no intelligent dealer need keep his customer waiting a day longer 
for repairs to an American wheel than would be necessary had it 
been made in his own country. 


aps preliminary returns have already been published by the 

Bureau of Statistics at Washington regarding the export trade 
of the United States for the month of April. As the air was filled 
with rumors of war and premature announcements of its declara- 
tion the entire month may, as far as commercial statistics are con- 
cerned, be regarded as a war month. The showing is, however, 
anything but unsatisfactory : 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE MONTH AND 
TEN MONTHS ENDING APRIL. 1897 AND 1898. 


April 10 Mos. Ending April Increase (+), 

MERCHANDISE: 1897. 1898. 1897. 1898. Decrease (—). 

Exports—Domestic...... $76,098,128 $98,125,393 $883,824,445 $1,008,744,647 +$124,920.202 

Foreign ....... 1,550,658 1,301,067 16,104,801 16,682,034 577,283 

TOCA teats 77,648,786 99,426,460 899,929,246  1,025,426,681 -+125,497,485 

Imports—Free of duty.. $50,889,374 $24,410,783 $804,076,276 $243,118,197 —$60,968,079 

Dutiable ...... 50,483,032 31,512,875 296,112,968 268,067,989 — 28,044,979 

Movaee ees 101,322,406 55,923,658 600,189,244 511,181,186 —89,008,058 

Excess of exports.... ........5+ 43,502,802 299,740,002 514,245,495  +214,505,493 
Excess of imports ... 23,673,620 ssincsceesis esi sicicieecie: Mn rele tatters 


eee eeeeee 


This record is the most remarkable in the history of the United 
States. While much of the increase is beyond question due to the 
enormous shipments of wheat and agricultural products and the ex- 
ceptional prices obtained therefor, it is important to note that our 
exports of manufactures are more than holding their own. At 
present it is not possible to give in detail the figures upon machin- 
These we shall be able to give 
next month when the returns to the Bureau of Statistics are com- 
plete. But from the returns already in it is evident that shippers 
are not worrying much on account of the war, but that American 
export trade is going on with giant strides. 


(jae of the pleasant aspects of the existing war is the manner 

in which it has brought clearly to the surface the latent spirit 
of sympathy between the British Empire and our own country. 
While the American people are in no need of assistance, it is more 
than gratifying, it is inspiring, to feel that we have behind us the 
approval and the moral support of the people that knows us the 
best. Whatever the future may have in store for the great English- « 
speaking Republic and the great English-speaking Empire, it is 
enough for the present to know that the bonds of kinship and of 
fifteen hundred years of common history are not idle dreams and 
fancies, but that there are in very truth ties that times of common 
danger will only strengthen, binding together the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. 


Wheat Crop of the World in 1897. 


aa monthly statement of finance and commerce issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics shows that the wheat crop of the world last year was 2,189,549, 168 
bushels, which is smaller than that of any year since 1890. In the United States 
the crop was larger than any year since 1891. A table of farm prices of wheat 
in the United States during a term of years gives the average farm price of 
wheat in 1897 as the highest, with three exceptions, since 1863, the exceptional 
years being 1888, 1890 and 1891. : 

A table of freight rates on wheat shows that the average rate by rail from 
Chicago to New York has fallen from 16.5 cents per bushel in 1886 to 12.82 in 
1897, and that the rates by lake and canal fell in the same period and between 
the same points from 8.71 cents per bushel to 4 35 cents per bushel. 

The wheat in farmer’s hands in the United States on March 1, 1898, was 
estimated at 121,320,500 bushels, against 88,148,072 bushels at the correspond: 
ing date last year. 
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™ PELTON WATER WHEEL STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO, 
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7 - 7 MANUFACTUKERS OF 
affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 


for all purposes. 


PORTA BIUE 


DRILLING MACHINES. 


For Drilling for OIL, GAS, WATER and 
MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 
Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250 to 
2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools, 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 
NOR COG GEARING 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


0,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


Cincinnati, O., U. 8. A., June 17, 


emen—lI own one ¢ 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


This in Kentucky Limestone, 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


Drills with cable and solid tools. 
Fishing Tools 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


Also Manufacturers of Drilling and 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL C0 nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 
5 City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 


With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes, 


143 Liberty Street, 121-123 Main Street, 
e Cable Address: ‘*‘STARDRILL.”’ 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. San Francisco, Cal , U. S. A. Uae A-B-0 Code, éth Edition,” or‘ Universal Code of Lieber.” 


Flour and Corn Milling! AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


MACHINERY. WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

No, 4248. In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


SIH ting youatg 27qn240g Jo sapfiys pun 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Cable address: ‘*‘ AMRINGCO.” 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
Up-to-date System. 


21s SZ *puvny uo fiuamiyonyg Bur_uva7n pun bunny fo spur nF 
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When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Fiour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A, No, 822. 


> 


No. 4180. No. 4114. 
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Union Garving Machine, 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ Manufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


possessing weight, strength, durability and 
adaptability to the work required never be- 


2 
| 


fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 


Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


: This Scroll is photographed from a CARYV- 
Carvings. ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 LBS. MACHINES. 


‘ ‘ ‘ CARVING 
Union Carving Machine. | IN IO N ee 
ey Ane beens cen oa Le COMPANY, 


INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 


thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in Indianapolis, Indiana, U. Ss. A. 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools” and is a Metal Worker’s Tool 
in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, Engineers, 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It 

Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 
quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods The second Catalogue is called “Wood Workers’ Tools,” and contains 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 

Moderate Prices, When quality of goods is considered, our prices | saw Mill. It is for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 


will be found to compare favorably with those of others. 

Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our / ‘ 2 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 
BAS-A-SrreunGeR &(- | ton or Philadelphia. cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). 

DETROIT-MICH- 


“| Address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., ocreoiz Fe 


| Wood Working Tools and Machinery. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Work. 


SCROLL SAWS CIRCULAR SAWS LATHES MORTISERS, 
TENONERS GRINDING MACHINES DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders forexport. Illustrated catalogues 
and price lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO, , tesvctsces 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


Description. 


We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 
our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


Wood-working Machinery $f fy 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 
furnished, 


J. A. FAY & CO. 


251-271 W. Front Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


No. 14g Double Cylinder Planer and Mateher. 


No. 314 Sash and Door Tenoner. No. 1 Band Saw. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION 
ROUTES DURING THE WAR. 


SUBJECT of much discussion, and no doubt of considerable anxiety as 
well, before the actual breaking out of hostilities was the probable effect 

of war upon the various transportation lines that handle the sea-going com- 
merce of the United States. The more timid of those engaged in our foreign 
trade apparently believed, or at least acted as though they believed, that the 
entire fabric of oceanic transportation was about to be demoralized, and that 
nobody could be sure that his goods would be safe or even that they would ar 
rive at their destination at all. 

As was pointed out in our columns last month, there has never been the 
slightest ground for these exaggerated fears. However, to place the matter in 
a concrete form, so that even the most timid could see exactly what the true 
situation is, Tue AMERICAN ExpPorTER recently took steps to ascertain the 
views of many Of the leading transportation companies all over the country, and 
the statements that follow are, therefore, practically official and are entirely 
authoritative. 

As was to be expected, all direct sailings between United States ports and 
points in Cuba and Porto Rico have been entirely suspended owing to the 
blockade. The same is true of lines between European poiuts and those coun- 
tries. As is shown elsewhere in this issue the volume of trade affected by this 
discontinuance is relatively small and has been steadily decreasing for some 
time. With the restoration of peace, however, these lines will without question 
be resumed, and it is entirely probable that the trade between the United 
States and the Antilles may expand so rapidly as to require a considerable 
increase in the fleets which carried that commerce before the war. 

For points in Mexico the Morgan Line announces that its boats will run as 
usual until further notice, and that, furthermore, all goods shipped by them 
will be covered by a special war insurance risk assumed by the Southern 
Pacific Co. at, it is reported, the very low cost of fifteen one-hundredths of one 
per cent. In any event, of course, there are all rail routes for Mexico, and these 
will be so connected with the steamship lines as to admit of transportation with- 
out change of cars, goods being received at the usual points. The purely 
coasting lines plying between points in the United States are of course of no 
interest to our foreign readers, but it is worth mentioning in passing that trade 
over these lines, which showed a marked decline before war was actually 
declared, has been rapidly picking up since the outbreak of hostilities, and that 
several lines are assuming all war risks either entirely at their own expense or 
at a nominal cost, as in one case a charge of one-tenth of one per cent. exacted 
solely for the sake of securing data regarding valuation, ete. 

These coasting lines are wholly American registry. The foreign trade of 
the United States, as already pointed out in THE AMERICAN Exporter for 
April, has normally been carried largely in vessels belonging to other nations. 
Since the declaration of war practically all American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade have gone out of commission, excepting those plying in waters that are 
already safe, as, for example, the Pacific and Indian Oceans and the waters of 
the far Hast. 
steam vessels and ocean liners, was withdrawn from commercial service and 


A large part of the American merchant marine, consisting of 


turned over to the Government before war was declared. The American Line 
turned over four of its fine ocean liners in this way, and all are now employed 
as ocean scouts, two, the St. Louis and St. Paul, under their former names, 
and the Paris and New York having been rechristened the ‘‘ Yale” and the 
“Harvard” respectively, one of the regular warships of the Government hav- 
ing been named the New York. The service of both the American and the Red 
Star line is now carried on by vessels carrying the British and Belgian flags, 
under a schedule of sailings that has been slightly modified on account of the 
loss of the four liners above mentioned. The New York and Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Company also put British vessels upon its service, and its sailings have 
been interrupted more on account of the blockade than the existence of the war 
generally. The Red D Line to Venezuela has also placed some of its boats at 
the disposal of the Government, and its sailings are now made by boats of 


foreign registry to replace those in Government service. It is unnecessary to 


go into similar details regarding all the other lines controlled by American 
firms. Most of these have always employed a greater or less number of vessels 
of foreign registry, and there has been very little difficulty in arranging that all 
sailings should be under neutral flags. Almost without exception dates of 
sailings have been unchanged. 

As to the foreign steamship companies, there never has been any reason at 
any time to suppose that their service would be impaired in the slightest by this 
little war. The Cunard Steamship Company, the Anchor Line, the Atlas Line, 
the Allan Line, and scores of others are and have always been protected by the 
British flag, and it is extremely doubtful if even so much interference as is in- 
volved in the exercise of the lawful right of search will be attempted by Spain 
The Hamburg American Line, the North German Lloyd, the 


Royal Dutch West India Mail steamers, and, in fact, all the great transoceanic 


with these lines. 


lines, report that they contemplate no change whatever in their service and an- 
ticipate no interruption. 

That there will be any interruption of American commerce owing to delays 
or danger to shipping occasioned by the war is therefore completely out of the 
question. Both buyers and sellers may rest assured that as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned there will be no more danger and delay than if this war did 
not exist at all. One of the most impressive lessons of the past few weeks has 
been the manner in which they have demonstrated the ability of vast commercial 


interests to adjust themselves to new conditions promptly and efficiently. 


A Few Facts About War-Risk Insurance. 


ie has been such a long time since there has been a war involving a nation 

having a large foreign trade that the matter of war-risk insurance is one 
The 
need of some accurate statement is the greater on account of the tremendous 


regarding which a great many business men are asking for information. 


quantity of misinformation spread broadcast by the space-writers of the daily 
press. 

The facts regarding the existing situation are simple enough and are not 
calculated to alarm anybody but the most timid. As is well known all mer- 
chandise consigned from parties in one country to parties in another ceases to 
be the property of the consignor and becomes the property of the consignee 
the moment it is delivered on shipboard. It is the latter who must see to it 
that the goods are protected by marine insurance under ordinary circum- 
stances and who must collect the insurance in the event of shipwreck or other 
loss at sea. 

This fact naturally governs war-risk insurance also, although in some in- 
stances commission houses may voluntarily obtain war insurance without specific 
instructions from the foreign buyer. When this is done it is of course usually 
at the expense of the shipper. But ordinarily war rates are asked for only at 
the request of the consignee. 

The next point is regarding the war-risk rates in the present war. On 
referring to the quotations for the present week we find that neutral steam rates 
run from one-eighth of one per cent. to a quarter for points in Europe, Africa and 
the like, and that the extreme rate demanded for such risks ranged from three: 
eighths to half of one per cent. Obviously there is not much that is prohibitory 
about these rates. They could be paid on all shipments and commerce would 
hardly suffer any serious inconvenience. 

But do they need to be paid on all shipments? This is a question that each 
shipper must decide for himself. The more conservative will doubtless prefer 
to accept the comparatively trifling tax rather than run the faintest possible 
risk. But, really, in the case of neutral vessels it is difficult to perceive what 
If the goods 


are not contraband the utmost that can happen to them will be an examination 


risk a shipment will run under the most hostile circumstances. 


by cflicers from a warship, entailing perhaps a delay of two or three hours. 
They can under no conceivable circumstances be seized or burned or sunk. 
Such a violation of international right would involve instant war with the nation 
under whose flag the goods sailed, and a probable compensation for the owners 
out of the indemnity demanded for the outrage. More than this, it now appears 
probable that, except in cases of blockade, the right of search will be little 
exercised in this war. This will remove even the element of delay. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that, as a matter of 
fact, now that the first moment of doubt and uncertainty has given way to a 
full knowledge of the situation with a resulting renewal of confidence, war risk 
insurance is not asked for at all by many large buyers, while for the benefit of 
those who, through incompleteness of information as to the real facts, are stil] 
anxious, it is frequently assumed voluntarily by the manufacturers themselves 


or their agents and is thus eliminated altogether as a factor in the situation. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COSTS OF PRODUC- 
ING PIG IRON. 


(From The Iron and Coal Trades Review, London.) 


ERY few people appear to be aware of the great changes that have recently 
occurred in the costs involved in the manufacture of pig iron in different 
countries. It has hitherto been assumed, and to a large extent with reasonable 
accuracy, that Great Britain had facilities for the manufacture of cheap iron 
that existed nowhere else. Up toayear or two ago that was probably true. 
So far as Europe is concerned, it still remains the case—at any rate, among 
countries that manufacture pig iron on a large scale. But the conditions that 
make for the manufacture of pig iron are changing from year to year, and 
almost from month to month, and it is to be feared that many of these changes 
do not tend to improve the relative advantages and supremacy of our own 
country. Our three chief competitors in Europe are Germany, France and Bel- 
gium. We still produce pig iron more cheaply than any of them. But we do 
not produce iron so cheaply asis done, or should be done under ordinarily favor- 
able conditions, in the north of Spain, and we are a long way behind the facts 
and possibilities of the United States. The north of Spain has the great advan. 
tage of cheap ores almost on the spot ; but it has to import most of its fuel from 
Great Britain. Recently, the development of a coal field in the Asturias has 
provided the Bilbao region with another source of coal supply, so that it appears 
to be probable that the cost of fuel will be lowered by and by. As it is, the 
statistics presented in the following tabular statement show that at Bilbao the 
cost of aton of coke is about 21s., against 13s. 3d. at works in Cleveland and 14s. 
at works in Germany (Westphalia), while the Spanish cost of ore, assuming that 
the works possess their own mines in the locality—as some of them certainly 
do—is only about 12s. per ton of pig, against a present cost of 30s. for the same 
class of ore bought at current prices in Great Britain, and 32s. in Germany and 
Belgium. The cost of fuel in the United States is cheaper than in any Euro- 
pean country, and in some cases at least, within our knowledge, does not exceed 
6s. per ton of pig. On the other hand, Pittsburg makers do not enjoy much 
advantage over our own so far as the cost of iron ores is concerned, owing to the 
greater distances over which the ores have to be transported. Speaking gen- 
erally, the cost of producing a ton of Bessemer or hematite iron to-day willonly 
amount to about 37s. 6d. in Pittsburg, against 49s. 6d. in Great Britain (in the 
Cleveland district—on the west coast the cost will be several shillings more), 
52s. 8d. in Westphalia, 53s in Belgium, and 57s. 9d. in France. In making these 
estimates we have taken the cost of labor at the furnaces at average rates in 


reasonably good practice. The details are appended : 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED AVERAGE COST OF PRODUCING A TON 
OF BESSEMER PIG IRON IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, ASSUMING 
CURRENT MARKET RATES AND FREIGHTS. 


Great Britain. Germany. Belgium. 
Cleveland. Westphalia. Liege. 
aah) Gh ital ESS al oe seeds 
Iron sOveSireterest< «a verre 1 LORTO sh alpey) (1) bes. (0) 
COOK oss ieccrsne eionaniee OMB FS 0140 014 6 
LAMeStOn acces cte,auletorerers 02:50 0) AEG al Xe 
ADE Woke) nics ol: ACAI poia.c c O29 a OF3) 6 
SMUD VON g Vet: 5 ois RIAA Olsn.c OF 1576 Oa aiae9) OR eleG 
POUR Sas ois cass aesreoere 29 6 omnes 2138 0 
France. Spain. United States. 
Loire. Bilbao. Pittsburg. 
eo. Gl, Biss ads eSerds 
UP TLOMJOLES sapayeteyola’s etaevomies 1 ale +O 012 0 ee 3 
Coke; Atcrstdeter nis « Sabena 013 6 Tear OPEGan0, 
Jnimestonemercs.<cccnee Oh ak 9G Wal (ak 2G 
MabDOD asec ave: oan ore OmounS 0 3 9 O26 
Sundries ea teeies seen ae Oe G al @ ORetaO 
ANCHE Caeser aterm een 6 217 9 119 9 le 


These figures do not allow for depreciation and renewals—which are heavy 
in the iron industry—for petty charges, or for interest on investment; and, 
when these are added, it will be pretty evident that, at the present prices of 
raw materials, pig makers who have to purchase their supplies in the open 
market are hardly likely to make a good thing of it. On the other hand, it will 
be understood that most makers obtain their supplies under more or less special 
circumstances, such as contracts of old standing or the ownership and the work- 
ing of their own mines. It remains to be seen how far Spain and the United 
States may in the future push their natural advantages. Both countries have 
recently been exporting increasing quantities of pig iron, and it would not sur 
prise us if more were done in this direction. 


Notable Australian Steel Contract. 


A MELBOURNE correspondent of the New York Commercial writes: Nothing 

has caused a greater flutter in commercial as well as political circles here 
during the past few weeks than the acceptance of an American tender for the 
supply of about 13,000 tons of steel rails to the railways of the Colony of Vic- 
toria. The people of Australia have been accustomed so long to see their big 
contracts taken up by English and continental firms that the success of an 
And the suc- 
There are those who are raising the imperialistic cry and 


American firm in big tendering has quite astonished the natives. 
cess is no mean one. 
urging that the British manufacturer should not be flouted, even though his 
tender be some $20,000 above the American. But the Commissioner of the 
Victorian Railways is a hard headed business man, and he is not likely to sacri- 
fice $20,000 on the altar of patriotic sentiment. 
a fair chance in competition, and they were hopelessly beaten by an American 


English tenderers were given 


firm. That is the view of the Railway Commissioner. 

These are the facts: The Commissioner of Railways in Victoria some time 
ago decided to relay large portions of existing lines with new rails, substituting 
The first contract for 100-pound and 
80-pound steel rails, to the number of 10,500 tons was, secured by the Barrow 
Steel and Moss Bay Steel companies of England at £5 13s. per ton. This con- 
tract has nearly run out and a fresh one was invited for the supply of 12,780 
tons of steel rails, together with the fish plates, 14,030 tons in all. The tenders 


heavier steel rails for lighter iron rails. 


were open to all the world, and five were sent in. Two of these were American, 
One of the American tenders (that of the Car- 
negie Company) was declared informal. The other (that of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company) was successful. The amount of the tender was £75,471, or 
about $397,350. This was the lowest. Next came the two English tenders at 
£79,214 and £81,256 respectively, or a difference in favor of the American ten- 
der of £3,808, which is a pretty substantial amount. As compared with the 
former contract let to an English firm of £5 18s. per ton the American contract 


two English and one German. 


works out to only £4 19s. 9d. per ton on exactly the same specifications, so that 
the Victorian Railway Commissioner has done a good thing by taking the 
The whole of the 14,030 tons has to be supplied in twelve 
months—8,505 tons within six months after signing the contract, 3,510 tons 
The first lot of rails 


American tender. 


within nine months, and 7,015 tons within twelve months. 
is expected to reach Melbourne about September next. 

This is the first time a big railway contract has gone to America from 
Australia. 


Russia Orders Warships from American 
Shipbuilders. 


HE Cramp Shipbuilding Compauy recently received cable advices from 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp, its president, now in Europe, to the effect that 
contracts have been signed between the Russian Government and himself for 
the construction of two important vessels. One is a battleship of, approxi- 
mately, 12,500 tons displacement, to have a guaranteed speed of eighteen knots 
per hour throughout a trial trip of twelve hours’ duration at load draught and 
carrying 1,000 tons of coal. The other is a protected cruiser of about 6,100 tons 
displacement, to develop a speed of twenty three knots per hour under the 
same trial conditions as those just stated and carrying 725 tons of coal. 
This is said to be the first award of a contract for the construction of 
a battleship to be built abroad in the history of the Russian navy, and the 
protected cruiser is also the largest and most important vessel of that type ever 
ordered by the Russian Government in any foreign shipyard. 


Rails for the Klondike.—Fifty cars of rails, to be used in constructing the 
first railroad to the Klondike gold fields, were shipped by the [llinois Steel 
Company a few days ago. These rails constitute the first consignment forwarded 
to fill a large order given by the builders of the Klondike line. Other ship- 
ments will be made as fast as the steel can be rolled. 

The shipment will go forward over the ‘‘Soo” and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road to Vancouver, and thence by boat to the coast of Alaska. The rails weigh 
45 pounds to the yard and are what are called the medium: weight type. 


Creating a Demand for Inventions.—The cook who has used a fork for 
egg beating is satisfied until she has seen a rotary egg-beater. The peasant 
who plows with a crooked stick is content till he sees a mold-board plow; if 
reaping with a sickle he is satisfied till he sees a modern harvester. The seam- 
stress who has worked with a needle gets along till she sees a sewing machine. 
The clerk who uses a pen knows no better till he sees a typewriter. These are 
but types of thousands of similar things which the inventive genius of the 
American people has evolved and which foreigners will want as soon as they 
learn their superiority. 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 


METERS 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 8d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
3 economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
: perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 


They increase the revenue, 


Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“aa We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 
Yours very truly, 
J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 
Over 191,000 in Service. 


a 


[May, 1898] 


60 or 100 horse power mill. Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. sag on a rim | 


LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY. tee 


\ 
THE MOST MODERN. \ 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. 

CIRCULAR MILLS—All sizes. Suitable for handling any size and 
kind of timber. 

BAND RE-SAWS—For Saw Mills. Increase largely quality and 
quantity of daily output. 

STEAM-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 

PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 

BARKERS—With automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 
hours. 

AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW—2 men with this machine ‘ 
cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords {<4 
48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- \ ~ 
ering cut wood to conveyor. 


WET GRINDERS. Dal Sy = 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, ; ; = Fn a ae 
WOOD CHIPPERS, a — 


CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
eS TORS and CONVEYERS. Established 1844. New Works, 1896, 


peta, 
aoe iY 


A successful experience of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 


spond with and purchase from us. Long experience in the export trade in- 


_i_ is eae sures satisfaction. Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


eh ))©6 WATEROUS, "Ein 


No. 5 Log Carriage. No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. “ LIEBER” and “A. B.C.’ Codes 
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Review and Forecast of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Trade. 


[see output of iron ore by the five ranges composing the Lake Superior iron 

district was larger in 1897 by over 2,000,000 tons than in any previous sea- 
son, reaching the enormous total of 12,500,000 gross tons of 2,240 pounds each : 
The 1896 ore output was 9,934,828 tons, while in 1895, the big season previous 
to 1897, the production reached 10,429,037 tons. The total ore production from 
the first shipment to December 31, 1897, was 119,991,694 gross tons. The growth 
of this great industry, the foundation of the American iron and steel trades, is 
best shown by the figures of total production up to and including the dates 


following : 
Year Tons. 
(tS Sas oh en eee San tuo S occas on OdEDS capdsGDodgs 3,000 
acl 0 pe eS 8 or SA OnE OA n0.00 COU SBOnOOtr 265.547 
TESTOR sama ece sie, Soe ane Cine tate coer teeter tere retctac _ 8, 784.211 
dic Reese aA rear Reio aes SURIOA COO SOON NS FOU ROR GAGES 14,748 169 
IRC Ret SAAT oles omoeosn an 6.0 boo ecodooows 57,047,257 
ABO veces ete. eee Mcgee ees She uate acucd) apayed suaeeRevenckeae rameters tok 119 991,694 


By ranges the production to d: te has been approximately as follows: Mar- 
quette, 50,000,000 tons; Menominee, 24,000,000 ; Gogebic, 23,000,000; Vermil- 
lion, 10,000,000; Mesaba, 12,0 0,000. The Marquette range was opened in 1847, 
the Menominee in 1874, the Gogebic and Vermillion in 1884 and the Mesaba 
in 1892. 

The annual production exceeded one million tons for the first season in 1878, 
when 1,162,458 tons were shipped. The panic of 1878 reduced the output 
materially, and it was not until 1879 that the output of 1873 was exceeded. In 
1881 the two-million-ton mark was passed, with an output of 2,295.618 tons. or 
Not until 1886 
The progress of the past 12 years is best 


more than double the output of 1878 but three years previous. 
was the three million mark reached. 
shown by the figures of production : 


Year. Tons. 

1886 . eke ies clea eb bl ee ie 
1987 aiicens a AS eee 4,762,108 
icicle een ee AC Ate ee os. Spoas Lao oU 5,063,877 
i Actos: REEMA OME OSU Cao ae 5.5.90 Seon ac. couac 7,292, 643 
DB9O sig ote creca se ctavevens cee enote re yetice comepsier a 5) Sense COE eam Reenen AR renee nate 9.008, 725 
ASOM Aisaie nee. srercuereleeeneie Sener cc hue G iralalkarhe 7,071,058 
192 eo os ccice,reize Gostanat aaeve deca teuarseteqairenaReeerten ar teltehe ney tek olcReteeew aoe eter eae 9,072. 241 
A bo}! 3s eS | A err ee A MO o.c oe. bbcosa aa Coc 6,065,716 
TBO wragisd Relsn das diptein grade creteae cele hee yaioltoer ore ae ae eet aeE ane en 7,748, 228 
i Set Pete eR MER Ce eh Oe 10,429,037 
LS96N eos Bae Mins hence teenies cae RNS ore ene 9,913.151 
NEO Tre Samo etee cutee Ache ee ere ee Sai eRe etn PS 12,500,000 


The figures show an expansion in business between 1885 and 1890 almost 
without a parallel, the product of the latter year being almost quadruple that 
of the former, but five years before. The exact output of the five ranges last 
year and a careful estimate of their probable output for 1898, approximated in 


round numbers, are appended as follows: 


Range. 1897. 1898. 

Tons. Tons. 
Mesabal sbiecccc dari aeons axe cherie 4,280,873 5,500,000 
Marquetts 2 jase oct eerasy sian ole ricreeeioneeee 2,715, 035 3,000,000 
GO PE DICE Mee ccs Sete omar ets ee 2,258, 286 2,750,000 
Menominee: «2 ccag-ee ee «tet sole, cee 1,937,018 2 250,000 
Veermillione::;. Asche este erento amet Meee 1.278 481 1,500 000 
12,469 688 15,000 000 


There is no doubt that each of the ranges could, under pressure, turn out 
a materially larger output than is named under the 1898 estimate. The Amer. 
ican importation of foreign ores during 1896 amounted to but 776,288 tons, a 
considerable falling off as compared with former years. The figures for 1897 
importations show a further decline to 543,241 tons, a falling off of over 200,000 
tons ina single year. Owing to their great richness, extent and advantageous 
location, the mines of Lake Superior furnish much more than half the ore 
smelted in the United States, and the history of the lake mines for the past 
quarter of a century is largely an epitome of the entire American iron trade, 


Andrew Carnegie’s Tribute to Sir Henry Bessemer. 


NDREW CARNEGIE, who has been spending the Winter at Cannes, 
writes from that place to the Iron and Coal Trades Review, of London, as 
follows: 

“You ask me to say a few words upon the great King of Steel who has 
just passed away. In all parts of the world the news of his death will be 
received with sorrow, and will awaken feelings of gratitude to the man who 
made steel so cheap; but only those who knew him can know how much they 
have to mourn in the loss of the man himself, and to those who sat in council 


with him the loss will be felt as irreparable. One of the chief pleasures of the 
council meetings of the Iron and Steel Institute was to see the entrance of 
‘Bessemer’ and feel his presence; the proceedings seemed to possess an air of 
greater dignity after he took his seat. Each 
succeeding year we were more and more grateful to be privileged to sit with 
him again, for there always arose the fear that this might be the last. Alas! 
the last has passed, and the forthcoming meeting in May is robbed of its chief 
charm. He sits with us no more; but it will be long indeed ere the surviving 
members of council are not reminded each recurring year of what they have 
enjoyed in days gone by. 

“You suggest I should speak of his services to the world, and especially to 
America ; but it is difficult to set a limit to the influence exerted through 
almost all branches of material progress by the Bessemer process. To the 
Republic especially it seems almost to have been a necessity. Without Besse- 
mer steel rails the development of the great West would have been greatly 
retarded. We found upon some portions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
which I was then superintendent, that iron rails in some of the sharp curves 
became useless in six weeks. 


The king himself was among us. 


We were driven to purchase steel made in the 
ordinary way, and I well remember that the cost of the first smal] lot of steel 
rails that we purchased in Sheffield was $256 per ton. We have made and sold 
hundreds of thousands of tons since for $16—one-sixteenth of the ante-Bessemer 
price. Last year five and a half millions of tons of Bessemer steel were made 
in the United States ; about as much more must have been made in other parts 
of the world. What Bessemer steel has done for the United States up to this 
time may be partly computed, but what cheap steel] is yet to do for the Repub- 
lic will, I believe, exceed the most sanguine estimates, for this is the chief 
element in those branches of manufacturing which contribute most powerfully 
to the material advancement of nations. Indeed, the nation which produces 
the cheapest and best steel might almost be said to have the foremost place in 
manufacturing within its grasp. 

‘‘Hargreaves’s spinning jenny, Arkwright’s power loom and Whitney’s 
cotton gin did much good for the world, but through Bessemer millions of tons 
of steel billets have been sold in the United States without loss during the 
past three years at $15 (and slightly less) for 2,240 pounds, exactly three 
pounds for 2 cents. How shall we estimate the service to the world of that 
man upon whose monument it can truthfully be inscribed: ‘He made it pos- 
sible for three pounds of steel to be sold for a penny ? 

‘‘But to those who had the pleasure of knowing Bessemer the thoughts of 
even this great service fade away to-day in affectionate remembrance of the 
man—the tall, dignified, courtly, kindly gentleman, who won all hearts, and 
whose passing away from among us robs the bright sunshine this morning 
of its wonted charm, making it unwelcome, as something out of place and 
discordant with our feelings.” 


Great Call for Machinery in England. 


T is astonishing how much machinery is in demand, and how difficult it is to 
get it. You have already been informed of the various clever Yankee 
notions which have been brought to Sheffield, and are now being freely used at 
some of our works. The principal of one of our largest firms in the tool 
trades took me over his works the other day. I found them packed full, with- 
out an inch of space to spare, with some of the most perfect labor saving 
appliances to he found anywhere, several machines being under the charge of a 
single ‘‘ minder.” 
built. 
parts. 


Crossing his yard we entered a very large place newly 
There was only one machine, and that was waiting for some of its 
The owner told me that he had all his life been standing out against the 
use of foreign-made machinery, but after trying in all our leading engineering 
centres to get what he wanted for his work, he found himself unable to do so, 
and his partner was at that time in London seeking to purchase from the Lon- 
don representative of an American house as many of their machines as they 
could give him. These American-made machines, he tells me, are considerably 
dearer than those made in England, so for as concerns his own trade; but they 
are very perfectly made, and do their work to his utmost satisfaction. So 
great was the demand that his partner was exceedingly doubtful about getting 
anything like the number of machines they required. It is evident that there 
is a great opportunity for extending the production of labor saving inventions 
in this country. The close of the engineers’ strike, giving greater freedom to 
employers in the internal management of their works, is certain to accelerate 
and extend the use of machinery which up to now has been ‘‘slow-timed” by 
restrictive trade union regulations.—/rom Sheffield Letter of the Hardware Trade 
Journal. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


or = 
fh 


is 
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DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


CAM 


eo 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘‘Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND 
““Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


*« Marine Iron”’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEM. 


Factory and Office, GLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


— 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Sizes for pupils from 5 to 20 years 
of age. Price $2 per desk upwards: 


NPN IIe 
TuEATRE AND canoe 
SEATING FURNITURE 
@ 100 Styles at $1.00 OF 
@ each and upwards. ALL KINDS 


Seating at 50c. per 


Goods in every civilized country li Foot J 
inear foot upwards. 


of the Globe. 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
OUR FURNITURE HAS MADE GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


—— school Furniture Go, 


CABLE ADDRESS: GRAND RAPIDS 
“IRONWOOD GRAND RAPIDS.” iat eae 


No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. 


Measures 160 cubic feet. 


Weight, 2,700 Ibs. 
All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 


Packed for sea shipment. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., 


U, Ss, A. 


UA WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR GO. 


100 and 102 Hudson St., 
JSERSEYT CiTy, N. ag., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic I alsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Colors, 


US. A. 


Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


Copper Bast Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT FERRY Co., L'd 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,’91 


To C. A. WOOSLEY PAINT 
AND COLOR Co. 
Jersey City, N. As U.S. A. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea- 
sure in recommending Woolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. I have used 
it on my cosy steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com 

any’s steamers ‘ Britannia,” 
‘Victoria,’ “Alexandra,’’ “Taka- 
puna”and “Tainui” are now 
coated with Woolsey’s Copper 
Paint over Metal Sheeting. 
Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISON, Manager. 


THE 


" KALSOMINE,” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 
are selling large quanti- 
ties in the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 
sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 
best Kalsomine in the 


| market. 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


CHARLOTTE, MIcH., 
March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 


Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a goed strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 
May & BaRneEy. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS TH 


splendid condition. 


EM ALL, 
So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 

H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Brightest Color Made. 


U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEW JERSEY 
Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., 
water at Port Royal, S. C., for five months. 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. l € 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 


U.S. A., and placed in the 
Upon the un- 


Observe the painted 


The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, 8. C., by me, and teft in the 
water five months. The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 


MILLS EDWARD 


Master Schooner ‘ Florence Shay.” 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS THROUGH ENGLISH 
EYES. 


pee London Times publishes a second article, entitled ‘A Traveller’s Notes 
on American Railways.” The first, which we reprinted in part in our 
April number, treated of speed and punctuality; this of organization. The 


writer says in part: 

If I were asked to give in one sentence the reason why American trains in 
spite of great difficulties are excellently punctual, I should say it was because 
punctuality is insisted on, The public expects punctual trains, and public 
opinion is more prompt in formation and more imperious in action than with 
us. The railway companies do their business on very fine margins, and compe- 
tition is so keen that no company dares to get a reputation for unpunctuality. 
Consequently, instead of engines being sent out, as often happens here, with 
trains that they are evidently and notoriously incapable of hauling to time, 
engines are built powerful enough, to use a common phrase, to play with 
their trains. I stood one night on the platforms of the huge Union depot at 
St. Louis, where the trains of twenty-two different companies converge, and 
watched one express after another steam out. Many of them weighed at least 
400 tons, most of them certainly over 300. Yet not once did I see a driving 
wheel slip at starting. Again, luggage, the déte notre of railways in all coun- 
tries, seems to me to be handled more smartly. The baggage cars are of 
adequate size with adequate sized doors—sliding, of course, not hinged—and 
instead of the arrangements being left, as with us, to no one in particular, there 
is on each train and at each station a baggage master, whose special duty it is 
to see that the baggage to be put on or to be put off is so arranged before the 
arrival of the train that it can be transferred with a minimum of delay. 

Further, the running of each train is controlled all the way from a central 
office. With us it is left in the main to the individual signalman to settle 
whether to shunt a coal train at his box, or letit goona stage furtherin the 
hope that the express will not overtake it and be checked. If the signalman 
makes an error of judgment, there is no doubt an inquiry and a subsequent 
report. But the mischief is done, and overworked officials are prone to let 
bygones be bygones. According to normal American practice there would be a 
chief train dispatcher, say, at Euston, regulating the movement of all trains 
down the Northwestern main line as faras Rugby. Under him there would be 
an adequate staff of assistants, each in special charge of a group of perhaps six 
trains. The progress of each train is reported by telegraph every few miles and 
plotted down by the particular clerk concerned ona schedule in front of him, 
side by side with the normal times of the booked working. Thus the whole 
train movement is mirrored in the office, and the dispatcher, with a full 
knowledge of the position of affairs over a considerable area, and with an intel- 
ligence presumably superior to that of the roadside signalman, can give orders 
for any necessary shunting, relief running, and so forth. There is a further 
advantage. The dispatcher, being responsible for his trains, can in any case 
where delays and difficulties tend to become chronic at once call the attention 
of his chief and suggest the remedy which should be provided. Every business 
man knows the difference between a continuous and a periodical or occasional 
audit, and this is practically the difference between the American system of 
punctuality contro] and our own. 

An American railway represents ‘‘one-man power” much more 
And, just 
as we have seen “‘one-man power” in this country pull down a great banking 


than anything with which we have to do in the railway world here. 


house in spite of a position and a prestige almost equal to that of the Bank of 
England, so in America an incompetent, reckless, still more, a dishonest, 
president can in a few years bring the most solvent railway company into the 
hands of a receiver. Given, on the other hand, the ideal president, shrewd and 
far-seeing, firm and yet conciliatory in dealing with the public and the public 
authorities, and honest not only in being above mere pecuniary temptation— 
most of them are that nowadays—but in refusing to sacrifice the future of the 
undertaking to the present—given such a man, and he can do more for his com- 
pauy than any one man here, be he chairman or general manager. For to hig 
colleagues, the directors, he speaks as an equal—or, indeed, as more than an 
equal, in that as a rule, though the Vanderbilt companies are an exception, he 
is their chairman—while at the same time he dominates them by his superior 
knowledge of railway matters in general and of their own railway in particular. 
And if, on the one hand, he shapes the policy of the board, on the other, he dis- 
poses absolutely of the services of every member of the executive staff and 
moves his men about like chessmen till he has fitted each into the place best 
suited for him. I came, for example, upon a case of an officer of exceptional 
ability, retained in a nominally subordinate but very important post, who was 
receiving the normal salary of his position through the ordinary pay rolls and 
as much again by checks passed through a special account. : 


I must return later on to the difference between English and American 
ideas as to dividends and ‘‘ betterments.” Here it is only necessary to notice it 
ag illustrating the enormous power of the American president. For it is clear 
that no English chairman or general manager could enforce upon the sharehold- 
ers a policy of year by year limiting the dividend to a point far below what 
the actual net earnings of the undertaking would justify. So, too, the ideal 
president can naturally get better results out of his railway when staff and 
methods of operation can be shifted and molded at his sole discretion than 
where the management is, so to speak, put into commission. There is, how- 
ever, another point to be mentioned. The president is chairman and managing 
With us a general manager ig 

He is, first, the active execu- 


director; he is not general manager of his line. 
forced to combine two incompatible functions. 
tive head of a huge organization, with his time more than fully occupied with 
matters of daily routine working. And, secondly, he is called on to stand out- 
side and detached from that organization, to see what changes of circumstances 
threaten its stability, in what new direction it should naturally develop, or 
what new methods may improve its functional activity. It is as though, to 
adopt a military simile, the same officer were expected to be at once chief of the 
general staff and division commander. In practice, strength and energy being 
limited, one side or other of the work is bound to be relegated to the second 
place, to the no small injury of the railway company. Compare this with the 
organization of a great American company like the Pennsylvania There is a 
president, entirely free from routine administration, whose whole time is 
devoted to questions of general policy and large schemes of extension or 
improvement. Under him are three aides-de camp, entitled ‘‘assistants to the 
president,” men of high position and ripe experience, who can examine and 
inquire and report with authority if any new subject requires an exhaustive 
investigation. Then there are three vice-presidents, of whom the first is in 
charge of the finances, while the second and third divide between them the con- 
trol of what we call the traffic. For in America, as in Continental countries, 
what with us is a single department is split into ‘‘traffic” and ‘‘operation” 
(service commerciale et exploitation ; Verkehr und Betrieb); and the second vice- 
president is accordingly responsible for the relations between the railway com- 
pany and the public; while the third presides over the actual handling of the 
traffic which his colleague procures for him. None of these gentlemen has any 
regular executive work. That is carried out by their subordinates, the respon- 
sible heads of departments, the auditor, accountant and comptroller, the 
general freight and passenger agents, and the general manager, assisted by the 
heads of the engineering and motive-power departments. Even this hardly 
exhausts the list of officers engaged to do nothing but think and study 
improvement, for, to quote one instance, there is, besides the working head of 
the motive-power department, a ‘‘chief of motive power,” who is relieved of 
all responsibility either for the manufacture, maintenance or running of the 
locomotives, and practically occupies the position of consulting mechanical 
engineer, advising his company as to the new designs and methods required to 
meet the constantly changing conditions of railway life. 

It may be objected that all this headquarter staff is expensive, and though 
a few hundred thousand dollars are not of much account to the great Pennsy]- 
vania system with a revenue of over eighteen millions sterling per annum, it 
doubtless does cost money. But that the money is well spent no one can 
doubt who has seen the results. In the last thirty years our English methods 
of operation have remained practically stationary, and our English railway 
rates have fallen so little that the outside public doubts whether they have 
fallen at all. 
have fallen from 1d. per ton per mile to only a fraction over 144d. Yet methods 
of operation having been simultaneously improved, the Pennsylvania was able 
at the end of a long period of unexampled depression, after spending £300,000 
out of revenue on permanent improvements and carrying over a balance of 
£160,000, to announce to its shareholders a distribution for the year 1896 of the 
not unsatisfactory dividend of 5 per cent. 


During the same period the average receipts of the Pennsylvania 


Steel Rails for Russia.—The Penasylvania Steel Company recently con: 
cluded a contract with the Russian Government for the delivery of 35,000 tons 
of steel rails, which are to go to Vladivostock, and are to be used in the con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

This is one of the largest orders that has been given for a long time, and, 
as it takes 110 tons of 75 pound steel rail to a mile, there are enough rails in this 
order to construct over 300 miles of road. The contract calls for speedy 
delivery, and the company will push the order through. The rails are to be 
delivered to the Russian Government at Philadelphia, and it will not be long 
before the first shipment is made. It is understood that a good price was ob- 
tained. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ICHAEL MULHALL’S book on the ‘‘Industries and Wealth of Nations,” 

as its name implies, is a publication devoted to the statistical presentation 

of the progress of the countries of the globe. It is filled with allusions to the 

rapid advance made by the United States, some of which will be apt to astonish 

even those persons who keep track of such things. Space will permit us to 

make only a few brief extracts from this striking work. All of the statements 

which we quote baldly and alone in this way are in the original work substan- 

tiated by columns and pages of carefully compiled statistics as well as supported 
by Mr. Mulhall’s widely recognized authority as a statistician. 

The United States produces about one third of the manufacturing total of 
nations, as they do also of grain and meat, while their population is less than 
one-sixth. 

The value of American manufactures is about £1,464,000,000, or the value 
of Britigh and French manufactures conjointly. American manufactures have 
multiplied just twentyfold since 1840, while those of Europe have only 
doubled. 

In 1840 the United States held the lowest rank as regards textiles among 
the four great manufacturing nations, but since then the Union has passed both 
France and Germany in the race and bids fair to rival Great Britain ere long. 
Fifty years ago Great Britain produced more than half of the world’s supply of 
iron, her share at present being one fourth; she holds, moreover, the second 
place, her production being much less than that of the United States. Down to 
the year 1860 France held next place after Great Britain, producing twice as 
much iron as Germany, but now the position of these countries is reversed, the 
make of iron in Germany being double that of the French. Comprehending 
under the term hardware all manufactured goods in which iron, steel, copper or 
other metal forms the chief component, it may be said that Great Britain makes 
one-fourth, the United States one-third and other nations the remainder. 

The story of our progress in manufacturing is matched by that related by 
Mr Mulhall of our mining industry. Fifty years ago it was insignificant in 
comparison with that of Great Britain, but now in point of value no country 
approaches the United States, while, as regards weight, Great Britain raises 
one third, the United States one third and all other nations collectively one-third 
of the minerals of the world. 

One of the most striking passages in Mr. Mulhall’s book is that relating to 
the railway traffic of the United States: The total haulage of the railroads of 
the world on the mean of 100 miles amounted to 4,530,000 tons daily, the United 
States standing for almost two-thirds. * * * §o prodigious is the goods traffic 
in the United States that the railways carry every day in merchandise a weight 
equal to what the whole population of 70,000,000 persons would amount to if 
they could all be placed in a single train. 

Of internal trade Mr. Mulhallsays: ‘Internal trade is much more important 
than external trade, and presents the best gauge of a nation’s industry and 
prosperity.” 
value of agricultural, manufacturing and mining products handled by the 
people, and the value of imported goods that are consumed. The amounts in 
1894 were approximately as follows: 

United. Kingdom -.crsqaetecrscie ce ce eerie cee £1,610,000,000 


Internal trade is the real trade of a country, comprising the total 


LU hie ee or MERE ED Ens AE BGI ROOC oon ocak 1,201,000,000 
Germany rite.) « aycehaeromere etntaletacs lars! Se eeare eee 1,353,000, 000 
DOT SC Wie os DORE iCal a Coe Gumsocs.4 Sock 1,030, 000,000 


2 508,000,000 


TO DO gator ois 4: « reve reres toregater osu hts ener alcie nent Sere £7,702,000, 000 
United States 38,125,000, 000 
According to Mr. Mulhall’s figures these are the stages of the growth of 
wealth in the United States: 


Year. Population. Per inhabitant 
nia) Vectetcen once orca mote oii 23,200,000 £ 1,486,000,000 £ 64 
USO ei cercmiarerervetescacettee 88,600,000 5,010,000, 000 130 
SOO vee cectetetoloe fli cust artes - 62,600,000 18,550,000, 000 216 
SOG Mn avatars arene «ar eee 69,700,000 16 850 000,000 234 


The figures showing the expansion of British wealth presented by Mr. Mul 
hall do not permit us to parallel this table, but he tells us that in 1860 the wealth 
of Great Britain was £7,206,000,000 and in 1895 it was £11,806,000,000. This 
shows an increase of £4,600,000,000 in 35 years, whereas the increase in the 
United States during the past 25 years amounted to £11,340,000,000, the addi- 
tion being nearly as much as the total wealth of England in 1895. 

Passing from manufactures, mining and trade to farming, Mr. Mulhall 
gives us an interesting glimpse of our operations in the field of agriculture. 
He tells us: If the economy of labor was as well understood in all countries as 
in the United States, where each hand cultivates 21 acres, the tilled area of 


Europe would be two and one half times as great asitis. Having remarked 
this significant fact, he proceeds to state that at present the United States raises 
one-third of the food produced in the world, and he proceeds to show the figures, 
Here is the table showing the annual value of our agricultural product from 


1840 to 18938: 


roe 


1840. 1866, 1880. 1886. 1893. 
Exports...£ 19,000,000 £ 53,000,000 £143,000,000 £101,000,000 £128,000,000 
Home use 161,000,000 367,000,000 556,000,000 674,000,000 685,000,000 


Total... £180,000, 000 


£420,000,000 £699 000,000 £775,000,000 £818,000,000 
This series of quotations must for the present end with the following re- 
“On the whole the condition of the 
working classes in the United States seems much better than it was 40 years 
ago; the average wage per operative rose from £51 in 1850 to £101 in 1890, an 
increase of 98 per cent., while the output per operative rose only 88 per cent., 
namely, from £220 to £414. The total earnings for 1894 are equal to £44 per 
inhabitant, against £36 in the United Kingdom. 
ingsin the United States have increased much faster than population, the ratio 
in 1849 being only £17 per head.” 


garding the condition of labor in America: 


It is to be observed that earn- 


The Cheapening of Pig Iron. 


66 HEN we compute the value of the pig iron produced in 1897,” says the . 
Philadelphia Record, ‘‘we meet with an unexpected result. The value 
of the output of the past year was about $50 000,000 less than the value of the 
pig iron produced in 1890, though the quantity of the production in the latter 
The output in 1890 was 
9,202 708 tons, and the value, as shown in the statistical abstract of the report 
of the American [ron and Steel Association, was $151,200,410, an average of 
not quite $16 50 per ton. 


year was half a million tons less than in 1897. 


Assuming that the average value in 1897 was $11 per 
ton (about 50 cents more than the average in 1896), the total value of the pig 
iron output in 1897 would be $106,129,480. This estimate is, if anything, 
higher than the facts warrant, for the largely increased output of pig in 1897 in 
the South, which was sold at very low prices—as low as $6 per ton—prob- 
ably reduced the average price below that of 1896, in which case the value of 
the product did not quite reach $100,000,000. The Bessemer pig iron producers 
have taken preliminary steps to form a Bessemer pig iron pool to control the 
price of that product. There is reason to believe that they will be successful, 
because the producers of this kind of pig iron are also consumers on a large 
scale. Bessemer pig iron is chiefly used for conversion into steel by the 
Some of it is cast intoingot molds, but these are used only 


by the steel makers. This embryo trust has not, so far as can be learned, under- 


Bessemer process. 


taken to control the production of pig iron for other purposes than the making 
of steel, and it is very doubtful whether any pool with such an object in view. 
could be sucessfully formed.” 


English and American Prices in Iron and Steel. 


N a paper read before the South Staffordshire (England) Institute of Iron and 

Steel Works Managers, A. P. Head made an interesting comparison of 
American and English prices in the iron and steel industry. He said: 

“‘As will be seen from the following table in which current prices at Pitts- 
burg and Middlesborough (England) are compared, both raw materials and 
finished goods are cheaper in America, with the exception of labor, per week 
Labor per ton, however, is in many cases also cheaper, thanks to labor saving 


devices :” 
COMPARISON BETWEEN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRICES. 
United States United Kingdom’ 
(Pittsburg.) (Middlesborough.) 
Price per 2,240 lbs. Price per 2,240 lbs. 
Iron ore, Bessemer....... 11s. 6d., 63 per cent. 14s. 9d., 50 per cent 
Coke for smelting ....... 6s. 6d., Connellsville. 18s. 6d., Durham. 
Steamicoalteranen crest c 3s. 3s. to 83. 3d. 
Pig-iron, B.ssemer....... 40s. 50s. 
Pig-iron, non Bessemer .. 38s. 9d. 40s. 9d. 
Steelibilletsnecaaee ae £3 1s. 8d. £4 Os. Od. 
Hleavy-railsy.me. enc cecil £4 1s. 4d. £4 30s. 0d. 
Iron bars, common....... £412s. Od. £5 6s. Od. 
Steel plates, ship ........ £412s. 0d. £5 10s. 0d. 
Steel plates, boiler....... £510s. 6d. £610s. 0d. 
SteeltHe joists wanes scar £56 0s. 0d. £517. 6d. 
Labor, unskilled, per week 25s. 19s. 


Railway rates, mineral, 


periton; milejenn. eee 1-7d. to 4d. 1d. 
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Put up exclusively by THE NationaL STarcH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs. DURYEA) GLEN CovE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and % Ib., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


THE FARMER’S CGRINDER. the Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 300 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CO., - - Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


e Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
7 HORSE POWERS, ETC. 


CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCESS 
DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS, HAND CORN SHELLERS. 
We make over 100 sizes and styles of Corn Shellers from 1-man to 12-horse power, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 800 bushels per hour, according to size. Also, horse 


powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Ete. Catalogue free. 


MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


Have been in the Market over 25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


A Jarge variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 
Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
SNe r z es, Transportation to all Parts of the World. 
= : =e SF] a = oa ee | Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest 
7 | | | | Ly t Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses 
send Duplicate Order to us. 


RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO., - - Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


HIGHEST AWARDS WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


B} J We make the most rapid Hay and Straw Press in the world. 


a Also manufacture Harrows, Cultivators and 140 


different shapes and sizes of Riding and Walking 
All kinds of 


“oa y PLOWS. 


for Horse and Steam Power. Send for Catalogues. 


fr fgg 
Winans 


# Special attention to Export Trade. 
: ADDRESS, 


COLLINS PLOW .CO,, 2%. SEs 
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Farm Implement Show at Paris. 


dbaee year’s annual implement ‘‘show,” or Concours Agricole, took place in 

the Palais de Machines on the Champs de Mars, opening on the 9th and 
closing the 15th of March; but, unlike last year, the arrangements of the 
machines and live stock was less convenient for visitors. Instead of continuous 
rows of machines from end to end and in centre of the vast building, the 
implements this time were placed in between wooden partitions erected along 
each side of the building. In these divisions two, three and four firms, 
variously, had their location, and it was a matter of difficulty all through to 
know to which firm the machines belonged, the cramped positions making it 
necessary to economize the room, while the labor of going through the machines 
was increased immensely by the trouble of having to dodge around all the 
wooden screens. This unfortunate disposition was perhaps obligatory in view, 
probably, of some exhibition of a very different kind to follow and necessitating 
an early erection of those objectionable hoardings which next year, it is to 
be hoped, may not interfere with the agricultural show’s generally excellent 
arrangements. 

As a set-off, however, the steam machinery this time was located outside 
the building opposite to the military school, and was operated along with its 
now serious rival, oil and gas machinery. Occasionally something ‘‘new” 
occurred in the way of a casting of newer model or of strengthened proportions, 
but taking the exhibits as a whole the crop handling machines are essentially 
those known to all farmers for the last ten years and the cultivating tools for 
half a century. 

When one considers the ceaseless progress in improvements recorded 
weekly in the United States it is astonishing to find how infinitely few find 
their way over here. The best explanation may be that, on the continent, 
labor-saving is of inferior consequence and that the low intelligence of the 
ordinary laborer is opposed to new things, sometimes needing a little mechanical 
alertness, and, lastly, the soil at times may render imperative the more prim 
itive and heavier tools in vogue here. While alluding to this absence of 
American tools it might be well to mention those classes upon which American 
ingenuity has made immense advance and which are never or rarely ever seen 
at the French shows. These are threshing machines, traction and plowing 
engines, separators, the latest types of gearless crushing mills, the latest hay 
presses, the newest forms of pulverizers, of surface cultivators or riding hoes, 
the new tine weeders, centre draft mowers, weighers, wagon loaders, wind 
stackers, hay slings, etc.—From a letter to The Farm Implement News. 


American Trade with Mexico. 


‘lee industrial and commercial advancement of Mexico and the general 

development of the country during the past twenty years has been rapid, 
indeed. Mr. Lummis, in the February, 1897, number of Harper’s Magazine, 
aptly calls Mexico ‘‘an ambitious marcher in the procession of nations,” and 
says: ‘'She is no longer old Mexico; while in the United States we have been 
achieving a material development, she has wrought the political and social 
miracle of the century. Within less time than has elapsed since our Civil War 
invented millionaires, Mexico has stepped across as wide a gulf. From a state 
of anarchy, tempered by brigandage, she has graduated to the most compact 
and unified nation in the New World. There is progress every where—material, 
intellectual, moral. 

‘In 1879 there were only 372 miles of railway in the country, the greater 
part of which consisted of the Mexican Railway, connecting Mexico City with 
Vera Cruz, and about 5,000 miles of telegraphic communication. In 1888 the 
total railway mileage had reached 2,800. In 1887 there were open for traftic 
3,870 miles, and at the present time there are forty railroads in the republic, 
with a total of 7,384 miles, and a large number of other roads are being pros. 
pected. The report of the Minister of Communications, just issued, gives the 
total telegraphic communication at 27,900 miles, not including lines belonging 
to railways. 

“Although a large number of new industries are starting up, the country 
cannot be said to be a manufacturing one, the scarcity of fuel being a great 


drawback to manufacturing. The main output consists of minerals and products 
of the soil. The principal articles of manufacture are blankets, carpets, wool 
and cotton cloths, prints, underwear, hats, shoes, silk fabrics, soap, and a small 
The wool and cotton manufactures have already assumed 
Wool is produced in 


quantity of paper. 
large proportions, and are rapidly on the increase. 
abundance, and a large amount of cotton is grown, but, as yet, not enough to 
supply the home demand. The deficiency is supplied from Texas. 

‘For a long time the trade of the country was held by Europe which had 
the best means of communication. The United States has, however, with the 
growth of railroads and steamship connection, made strenuous efforts to extend 
its trade with Mexico, and with the wonderful result shown by the statistics 
given farther on. 

‘‘There is a steady and increasing demand_for all kinds of agricultural and 
mining machinery and implements, pumps, threshing machines, steam engines, 
boilers, rock drills and a host of other articles. 

“Tn 1873 Great Britain took 39 per cent. of the total exports from Mexico, 
The United 
States took 86 per cent. of the exports, and sent 25 3-10 of the imports. All 


and sent to that country 34 4-5 per cent. of the total imports. 


other countries, almost entirely European, took 25 per cent., and sent a little 
less than 40 per cent. 

“For the year ending June 30, 1897, Great Britain took something over 12 
per cent. of the exports, and sent a little over 15 per cent. of the imports. The 
United States took nearly 79 per cent. and sent 531g per cent. All other 
countries took less than 9 per cent., and sent 3114 per cent.” 


Threshing Machines a Preventive of Stones in Wheat. 


N many countries millers experience great difficulty in grinding owing to 
the presence of stones in the wheat that have got in during the process of 


threshing by hand still prevalent in those countries. The following letter 


which we take from The American Miller suggests a simple and effective 
remedy and one that should enhance the market value of the wheat so handled : 


I am sending you a fair sample of what comes to the mill in Mexican 
wheat. It consists largely of bard, black clay and pebble stones. The black 
dirt gives the millerin this country lots of trouble. Of course, we have the 
gravel extracting machines and they do good work. The sample J send you 
shows what they take out. A miller must regulate his fan and see that the 
dirt don’t get into the wheat, but in spite of his closest attention there will be 
some black dirt come to his first break, and then the middlings are full of 
biack specks. 

In some parts of Mexico the farmers pull the wheat up by the roots and 
then thresh it on the ground with horses and donkeys, and this is the way the 
black clay and gravel get into the wheat. In some parts of Mexico they are 
getting American threshing machines, and when a miller gets wheat from a 
threshing machine he is happy, or at least I am. 


The Canning Industry of the United States. 


HE fruit and vegetable canning industry of the United States represents an 
invested capital of $15,000,000, with an annual trade of about $30,000,000, 
and employs more than 60,000 persons. It is chiefly carried on in two States, 
Maryland and New York The fish canning business of this country is carried 
on at 100 establishments, in which more than 5,500 persons are employed. The 
value of the canned fish output is $7,000,000 a year. The chief product in this 
line is canned salmon, which is mainly put up in the State of Oregon. In the 
East more than 2,500 persons are employed in fish canning in Maine and 1700 in 
Massachusetts. 
in less than twenty establishments, which do a business of between $3,000,000 
and $4 000,000 a year, employing 3,500 persons. Eighty per cent. of this branch 
of business is done in the State of Maryland.— Metal Worker. 


The oyster canning industry of the United States is conducted 


An English Tribute to American Farm Machinery.—We do not sup 
pose any one is disposed to question that in two distinct departments of inven- 
tion the Americans have shown great ingenuity and skill—one is machine-tool 
construction and the other in the designing of farm implements and machinery. 
The fact that in the United States agriculture is so leading an industry, has led 
inventors to bestow especial attention and thought upon the means for culti- 
vating the land, raising crops and harvesting the product; and side by side 
with ingenuity in designing the best tools for the purpose has gone the effort 
to produce an economical implement in the variety of its adaptations and 
facility for making repairs. Hence it is that American implements have ac 
quired among progressive farmers in this country a popularity which is con- 
stantly extending and disposing our own implement makers to follow, to scme 
extent, on similar lines —The Hardwareman, London. 
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EXPORTS OF OUR MACHINERY. 


REAT as has been the increase since 1894 in the exports of iron and steel in 
the cruder forms, an almost equal development has attended the outward 
movement of the higher grades of manufactured iron. Given a low cost raw 
material and an abundance of skilled labor, aided by highly specialized mechan- 
ical appliances, the American manufacturer should be in a favorable position to 
extend his market into foreign countries. The export returns show that he 
occupies a market by no means commensurate with the advantages he enjoys. 
Propinquity and similarity of agricultural conditions explain the large sale of 
agricultural implements and machinery to Canada. The excellences of this 
class of manufactures give it a large sale in European countries, and the double 
advantage of special fitness and propinquity to market should give almost a 
m nopoly in the countries of South America. 

It is no different with certain other notably ingenious machines and imple- 
ments manufactured in the United States. The American sewing and type- 
writing machines and mining, printing and shoe machinery find a ready market 
all over the world and show no evidence of a loss of popularity through com- 
petition with other exporting countries. The direction of gain differs with the 
different exports. In 1894, the value of sewing machines exported was $2, 064,- 
000, and in 1897 $3,193,000—a substantial increase, spread over transactions with 
every commercial country in the world. The great increase occurred in the 
exports to Europe—$1,070,000 in 1894 and $2,099,800 in 1897. American coun- 
tries hardly varied in their purchases, and elsewhere only Australasia gave a 
noteworthy increase. Typewriting machines to the value of more than $125,000 
a month are sent out of the country, and nearly 90 per cent. of the demand is 
from Europe. The market for printing presses and stationary engines is 
mainly found in England, Canada and Mexico; but Russia and Japan have 
bought many locomotive engines, and in the last year Russia and Mexico were 
the best customers for boilers and parts of engines. In general machinery, 
which includes a very large number of descriptions, electrical, shoe, textile and 
metal working, about $20,000,000 is exported, and finds important buyers in 
England, Germany, Mexico, Japan, Australasia and British Africa. Indeed, 


British Africa takes nearly as much in value as Germany or Mexico—largely 


mining machinery. 

If machinery of special fitness for 1 purpose can be produced in the United 
States at a lower cost than elsewhere, it is only natural to look for a similar 
advantage in machine-made articles. Nails and spikes are almost entirely 
machine products, the only survival of the hand-work being horseshoe nails 
and the quantity of these latter kinds is of no commercial importance. In 1894 
the exports of cut nails were 18,328,000 pounds, and of all other, 3,802,000 
In 1897 there were exported 83,771,000 pounds of cut nails, 18,000,000 
pounds of wire nails, and 7,000,000 pounds of other descriptions. 


pounds. 
The largest 
buyer of our nails is now Japan, more than 40 per cent. of the entire export 
going to thatcountry. Large quantities are also taken by Mexico, Chili, Aus- 
tralia, and, in ordinary conditions, Cuba. The home productions of wood screws 
appears to be only sufficient to meet the present requirements of the home mar- 
ket, as the exports are very small, and the imports even smaller, owing to 
duties intended to be prohibitive. The imports of nails and spikes are chiefly 
made of wrought iron and steel, but the transactions are small. 


The exports of wire have just doubled in quantity since 1894, and now 
stand at 119,000,000 pounds. 
from sheep and cattle raising countries, like Mexico, Brazil, Australia and South 
Africa. While the movement in saws and tools has only slowly increased, that 
in builders’ hardware has nearly doubled in value, Europe being the largest 


The largest demand for this manufacture comes 


consumer. Nor in this list of important products should iron and steel plates 
be omitted. In 1894 the exports of iron plates were 4,088,000 pounds, and of 
steel plates 1,857,000 pounds; in 1897 the exports of iron plates reached 9,061,. 
000 pounds, and of steel 11,365,000 pounds. Even this does not tell the whole 
story, for tin plate of American manufacture is being sent abroad in small 
quantities, the trade return for December showing 4,144 pounds thus exported. 
From Canada and Mexico comes the demand for plates and sheets, though 
England bought some millions of pounds of steel sheets. 


Before leaving this class of manufactures mention should be made of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, a highly specialized product of conditions 
in the United States. While the aggregate export value shows little change in 
four years, having increased only from $4,766,000 in 1893 to $5,303,000 in 1897, 
the distribution has been modified. In the earlier year American countries took 
$1,910,000, of which $1,203,000 went to Argentina. Hard times in that country 
have cut down the demand to $348,000; but a loss of nearly a million of dollars 
in this direction has been made good by increased sales to Europe and Australia. 


It has been countries other than England and Germany that have extended their 
use of these machines, notably of the mowers and reapers. 

Comparison with the English exports of all kinds of machinery for the 
same period will strengthen the belief that the position of the United States in 
this class of-product is now strong, while not occupying as large a foreign mar- 
ket as this strength would seem to warrant. In 1894 England exported £14,- 
265,122 in machinery, and in 1897 £16,282,085. Agricultural machines showed 
a, remarkable decrease of more than £726,000, but the loss was made good by 
increased exports of sewing, mining and textile machinery. Of the total 
exports, one-third was sent to British colonies. These figures show how wide 
ig the territory yet to be covered, and how great are the posssibilities of open 
competition for the American exporter. 

This progress in the exports of iron and steel has been very gratifying, 
whether regarded as an index of industrial or of commercial power. Since 1894 
the exports have increased by nearly $30,000,000, and the imports have declined 
from $34,866,800 to $17,100,000 Of the imports, tin plates still constitute the 
largest single item, but less than one-half the value is now brought in that was 
imported in 1894. Cutlery, machinery, and certain forms of charcoal iron are 
another principal item of import, all of which come from Europe, where it hag 
been seen our own products are making remarkable strides in favor. So it will 
be safe to say that the imports will continue to decline, more slowly, it is true, 
than in recent years, because only the more highly finished products are now 
obtained from abroad, and exports will steadily advance in importance. 


Foreign Officials on American Agricultural Machinery. 


Argentine.—During the period of good harvests, from 1889 to 1894, 135,000 
tons of fencing wire, 100,000 plows, 680,000 plowshares, 2,262 seed sowers, 
27,680 reapers (including headers and binders), 2,600 threshers and 7,000 win- 
nowing machines, exclusive of many tons of minor implements, found a ready 
market in this country, the farmers of this province being the principal pur- 
chasers. This demand has at present fallen off owing to the crisis, but with the 
prospects of a good season it will undoubtedly be renewed. 
unable to obtain reliable statistics to enable me to show the countries from 
which the imports have been received, but I have reason to know that Great 
Britain ranks a good first, with the United States second, in the supply of 
agricultural machinery and implements.—British Vice-Consul at Rosario. 

Natal.—Agricultural implements from the United States are special kinds 
of low-priced plows, well suited for breaking up virgin soil, and largely used 
by natives, who purchase the cheapest article obtainable.— Colonial Governor’s 
Report. 

South Australia.—Although not strictly an agricultural implement, the 
next item can be classed under that heading, viz., small plows for orchards, 


I have been 


orangeries, etc., those of the ‘‘Planet Junior” type, for instance. This is an 
implement in large demand, which is claimed to be cheap (from 10s. 6d. each 
upward), light, very strong and a most satisfactory worker. It does not appear 
to be made in England. Some of these goods are probably covered by patent, 
but the English maker does not appear to produce anything that can challenge 
them. They are largely composed of tough wood, which in America is 
plentiful and cheap, and this may account for the supply and the low price.— 
Colonial Governors Report. 

Cape of Good Hope.—American agricultural machinery has become very popu- 
lar in South Africa. The five years ended 1894 show a very large increase. 
American harvesters and reapers are coming into very general use, and British 
manufacturers will have to exert themselves to counteract this. Until lately 
the best plows were of British manufacture, though as regards numbers, more 
of the cheap American plows were imported into this colony, especially into 
the eastern province; but of late years the Americans have introduced their 
best plows, and these, both with regard to workmanship and efficiency, equal 


and in some cases excel the British. A few German plows are imported ; these 
are of cheap make, and there is but little demand for them; they are suitable 
only for loose soils. —Colonial Governor's Report. 


American Fire Engines at Manila.—Under date of February 10, 1898, 
Consul Williams writes from Manila: ‘‘On Sunday, February 6th, there oc 
curred here the most devastating fire in many years. The total loss was 
$1,250,000 gold, covered by an insurance of only $375,000. The greatest conster- 
nation prevailed during the fire, as it was in the heart of the city. Vast crowds 
thronged the streets and stacks of goods were piled in streets and plazas. It 
gives me great pleasure to state that, by universal consent, the city would have 
becn lost had it not been for the splendid service of the Ahrens fire engine, 
made at Seneca Falls, N. Y. Itis conceded also that with four more such en- 
gines, the protection would have been perfect and the loss avoided. I shall 
use my best efforts to induce the city to equip its fire departments wholly from 
the United States, as the Ahrens engine did more work than the three European 
machines together.” 
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TE GASO LI N E E N Gl N ES. Hn rate mn use anv 


jk \A\ Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. grade of gas or liquid fuel, 
‘ al /) Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel, Catalogue J. 
= WITTE IRON WORKS CoO., - (218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 


EAGLE CoTrTron Goins. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR | 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- fj 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 


be furnished on application. Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


= 2 
FORMERLY = 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, | **s2} Bridgewater, Mass, °° ~s22cs2-~re 


COFE'E'*E: E; WA CEIN ERY . 
The Monitor Coffee Separator and Grader The Monitor Coffee Milling Machine, 


Will make clean separations and grade in one The most perfect miller for ‘coffee ever offered. It will do 
; the finest work on tender as well as hard coffees, and do it 
operation, without waste or breakage. 


These Machines are in successful operation in many of the largest Coffee Houses in this country, and are well worthy of 
investigation by Handlers of Coffees. 


Can be bought direct from manufacturers or through any reliable exporter. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE DISC PLOW. 


Made by THE MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois, U. S. A. 


T has been a long time since any radical | The ground is cut with the disc and turned 
change has been made in the ordinary mold- with the combined action of the disc and scraper. 
board plow which in general has proved satis- | Two of the wheels run in the furrows and serve 
factory for all classes of work with one exception. | to keep the plow in place, the front wheel beino 
In some parts of Texas, and perhaps in many so constructed that the operator can guide the 
other places,. there is a black, waxy land that | plow therewith. The combined influences of 4 
would resist the action properly set disc,a well- 
of a moldboard and balanced frame and a 


could not be turned / oVINEPLOW 6 correct hitch cause the 
with such plows; con- : norte TOPPS iS, plow to run steadily 


and remain toits work 
without the use of a 
subsoiler, as may be 
found on some of the 
former disc plows and 
which makes them of 
tremendous draft by 
literally anchoring 
them into the ground. 
The Rotary Dutchman 
plows are made with 


sequently these fields 
were left unproductive. 
The ambitious Ameri- 
can scould “not stand 
this but set to work in 
a new line and found 
that the disc was the 
means outof the diff- 
Cue lx periments 
were made, disc plows 
constructed and a great 


deal of time and money spent in manufacturing one, two or three discs, and the width and depth 
disc plows of all kinds, until to-day they find their of cut can be changed at the pleasure of the 
ideal in the Rotary Dutchman, which is the latest operator. wo very strong points in favor of this 
development in this line. We show herewith disc plow are these:—The lower soil is left loose 
an illustration, which, with a short description, and the ground is so well pulverized that harrow- 
will perhaps give a fair idea of its workings. ing often becomes unnecessary. 


Anyone who may be further interested can receive circulars and other information by addressing 


THE MOLINE PLOW CO., Motine, Itt, U. S. A. 
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An American Company in the Argentine Republic. 


‘THE works of a large electric-power plant have just been completed at 

Cordoba in Argentina, the largest in the country. In 1895 the govern- 
ment of the province of Cordoba granted a concession to a firm to utilize the 
waters of the Rio Primero, which run from the highlands to the city of Cor- 
doba, at a point where it had been found that by cutting a tunnel through a hill 
for some 100 metres the river could be reached again at a lower level of 30 
metres, the stream having meandered around the hills for a distance of over 
4 kilometres between the higher and lower points. The company to undertake 
the work was organized in the United States under the presidency of Theodore 
N. Vail, and American engineers and resident agents were appointed. In 1896 
u contract was entered into with the city of Cordoba for lighting it with elec- 
tricity, with power received from the river, and the works, which have just 
been finished, were begun at Casa Bamba, a point about fifteen miles from Cor- 
doba. 

These works comprised the cutting of a tunnel through the hill, the con- 
struction of a dam in the bed of the river at the upper or eastern end, and the 
erection of administration and power houses at the lower end. 

The following machinery has been installed: Five turbines, aggregating 
1,700 horse-power ; five generators, aggregating 1,100 kilowatts; transformers 
with a capacity of 930 kilowatts, and the necessary switchboard and controlling 
apparatus. 

A cable line for the transmission of power has also been laid to Cordoba. 
The works will eventually be enlarged up to 6,000 horse-power, and it is said 
that if the demand should increase sufficiently, machinery will be installed at 
other points along the river so as to bring the installation up to 20,000 horse- 
power capacity. The Review of the River Plate says: ‘‘ We think we are right 
in saying that the Cordoba Light and Power Company is the first purely North 
American Company started in Argentina, and this fact makes us hope for its 
success, since nothing would assist the development of this country more than 
the addition of American pluck and energy to the perseverance and tenacity of 
British enterprise.” 


Power Plant for Belgium. 


‘THE Societe Anonyme des Railways Economiques de Liege, Seraing et 

Extensions, and the Compaigne Generale des Railways 4 Voie Etroite, of 
Belgium, have just ordered a complete electrical equipment from one of the 
largest American manufacturers for a storage battery system traction road in 
Ostend, Belgium, which promises to prove remarkably successful. The new 
line will be the first electric railway in the famous watering place, where the 
King of the Belgians has*a magnificent summer palace. 

The generating plant will consist of a 60 horse power compound high pres- 
sure engine, connected with a multipolar dynamo of 38 kilowatt capacity, mak- 
ing 600 revolutions a minute and producing acurrent of 280 volts. The cars are 
to be equipped with a group of batteries that will be charged at the generating 
station, and the car will be able to make a run of forty miles before recharging 
is necessary. The cars will have a speed of from ten to twelve miles an hour 
in the rural districts. It will require about two hours to recharge the bat 
teries. 

It is expected the system will be generally adopted throughout the Euro- 
pean country in the use of electricity on street lines, as poles and overhead 


wires are unpopular and are considered extremely wasteful of electricity. 


A Use for Electric Light Carbon Ends. 


T last a use has been found for the unburnt ends of carbon taken from 
electric arc lamps. Mr. Johnston, the foreman of the smiths’ and wood— 
working shops of the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia, has recently 
instructed the man who changes these carbons in the lamps throughout the 
works to save the partly consumed pieces and bring them to him daily. He 
gets in this way some sixty or seventy carbon stumps, which he utllizes for 
making a small charcoal fire of great heat and purity, suitable for any kind 
of special small work not interfered with by the copper coating on the outside 
of the carbons. Mr. Johnston having shown the way, others engaged in 
kindred lines of work ought to follow his example. It stands to reason that 
carbon prepared with so much pains to keep it pure and homogenous must be 
serviceable for some of the many uses for which charcoal is required. The 
copper coating might be an objection for some things, but if the collection of 
stumps were large enough, it might pay to remove the copper with nitric or 
sulphuric acid, thus getting an absolutely pure nitrate or sulphate of copper, 
for either of which there is always a practically unlimited demand in the arts.— 
Cassier’s Magazine. 


| An Automatic Glass-Blowing Machine. 


ANY unsuccessful attempts have been made to introduce automatic glass 
blowing machinery for the manufacture of blown-glass goods, such ag 
glass bottles, says the Philadelphia Record, tumblers, lamp chimneys, etc., and 
the recent perfection of a machine for this purpose by a Toledo firm will proba- 
bly have a far reaching effect on the glass trade. 

The construction of the machine is exceedingly ingenious, and is operated 
by an electric motor ona line of shafting. Each arm of the machine, of which 
there are five, will produce two tumblers or other articles a minute, and 2,000 
are blown in a turn of five hours. The mold opens and closes automatically, so 
that the actual handwork is limited entirely to decorating and ornamenting the 
glassware. It is stated that foreign glass manufacturers huve been driven out 
of certain markets in this country by the cheapening of the cost of manufacture 
resulting from the use of this machine. 


Britain’s Foreign Ore Supplies. 


NE of the most striking characteristics of the British iron industry is its 
continued dependence on foreign ore supplies. The Board of Trade 
returns for the year 1897 show that the total imports of iron ore into Great 
Britain during that period amounted to the unprecedented quantity of 5,968,- 
680 tons, which would represent nearly 3,060,000 tons of pig iron, or the annual 
produce of about a hundred blast furnaces. To convey this large volume of 
ores to our shores would call for about 2,000 steamers, carrying an average of 
3,000 tons each, or an average of about six steamers going and coming every 
day of the year, including Sundays. More than 5,000,000 tons, or over five- 
sixths of the total ore imports, were received from Spain, and mainly, of 
course, from the region of Bilbao. Arrangements are being made by several 
syndicates to secure a large increase of the iron ore output of Spain, mainly in 
the province of Asturias, whose mireral wealth is known to be very consider- 
able.—Jron and Coal Trades Review, London. 


An English Paper on American Machine Tools. 


SUGGESTIVE article appears in the Mechanical Engineer, an English 
journal, corcerning American competition in the machinery business. It 

is certain that English manufacturers are thoroughly aroused at our recent ad- 
vances in thisline of industry. We have had abundant evidence on this point 
and further testimony is only confirmatory. The Mechanical Engineer says that 
the past twenty years have afforded a ‘‘a suggestive spectacle to English peo- 
ple,” and it adds that ‘‘at the commencement of that period nobody could seri- 
ously dispute with us the exclusive possession of almost every market to which 
we had access,” this being particularly true with ‘‘respect to engineering 
work.” At the present time, however, the same authority adds, the case is very 
different, American and German competition growing up ‘‘as it were under our 
In this line of 
goods the English paper says, ‘‘ many of the latest, and we fear some of the best 


eyes.” Some instances are cited—for example, machine tools. 


as regards light work, come from America, and what is more important still, they 
are cheaper than ours.” The writer continues : 

“Tf a particularly ingenious contrivance is seen in a workshop, one thinks 
instinctively of America as the source of origin, and very often the facts sup- 
port the infer.nce. If anything in the nature of explanation is attempted, it is 
to the effect that the quantity made enables them to be turned out so cheaply 
and well. Take, again, the case of typewriters, which, with one or two insig- 
nificant exceptions, are almost exclusively made in America. To turn to larger 
work, we have the hundred and one appliances in connection with plants for 
electric traction and lighting.” 

The English journal disclaims being an alarmist, and declares that when the 
trade gets free of labor-union restrictions with which it has been greatly har- 
assed in the past, English manufacturers should put ‘‘more enterprise and 
energy into their business.” ‘Neither a firm nor a nation,” it pointedly re- 
marks, ‘‘can live on its reputation forever, and there is little doubt that some 
of our manufacturers have been trading on theirs for a considerable time.” 
Americans succeed, we are told, because ‘‘they keep their eyes wide open.” 
We are informed, too, that being less conservative than his competitor in 
England, the American will adopt new ideas, and, in a word, ‘‘ keeps his wits 
at work” all the time. 


This Man Objects to American Machinery.—A writer in one of our 
English exchanges says American wood working machinery is too clever. He 
doesn’t like, when trying to get a three inch plank, to find that the machine has 
turned out a beautiful armchair, because he had pressed the wrong button. 
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Do You Want the Best? 


The Finest 
Steel Enameled Bath Tub 
in the Market. 


Light and Strong. 


STEEL ENCASED. 


——_— 


COPPER LINED. 


The Best 
All=-Metallic Bath Tub in 
the Market. 


Substantial and Durable. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB 


is made of Galvanized Steel to insure against rusting. Nickel-plated Waste and Overflow. 
Enameled outsidein light blue; inside is finished in five coatsof Japan Enamels, baked 
on, producing a beau iful white, porcelain-like finish. 

The Steel-Encased Tub is made of smooth rolled black steel jacket, lined with Sheet 
Copper, tinned, planished and polished to a mirror finish. Outside finished in light green 
enamels. Wastes nickel plated. 

SIZES: Both kinds 4% feet, 5 feet, 544 feet over Rims. 

WEIGHT: 115 lbs. to 180 lbs. in shipping crates. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Sample orders solicited 
Prices on application. 


Telephone: 
No. 271 Hop. 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Rona,” London. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manutacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1862. 


FRANKFORT o/Main, GERMANY, 


ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius 
Code used. 


‘Telegraphic address: 
**MOENUS, FRANKFORTMAIN.’’ 


“Albrecht” Lock-stitch Fair 
Stitching Machine No. 391. 


“Allianz” Lock-stitch Sole 
Sewing Machine No. 386. 


Sewing Machine for Turned 

(Sew round) Work No.892. 

SPECIALTY: Machine and complete outfit for all Leather Trades for 
Boot and Shoe Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, Curriers, 
Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy and Police Contractors, Saddlers, Har: 
ness Makers, Etc. 

Catalogues in all modern languages, richly illustrated, and full particularson application. 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 
Stationary, Portable 
and Traction 
Engines, 
Horse Powers, 
> Water Tube Boilers 


and 
Iron Tanks 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


) Baltimore 
«| Copper Paint. 


It is Pure and Effective, 


This paint is guaranteed to be a perfect protection to 
the bottoms of wooden vessels, for one year, when ay- 
plied as directed. 
| References Unlimited. 
if CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

1 


: noni 
as) Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 
ee BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


FOR TABLE AND 
MEDICAL USE, 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


GEM 


Automatic Engine 


Is of new and improved design. Two 
Ways to regulate speed: ist, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the tension of 
spring; 2d, by moving weights upon 
arms. With these devices the best 
regulation can be obtained and the 
governing of the motion is at all times 
reliable. Made from 6 to 40 H. P. En- 
gines specially built for Electric Light, 
Laundry and Creamery Trade. Plain 
Upright and Marine Engines built to 
order and carried instock. Boilers of 
every description built. Write us for 
Catalogue. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us duplicate 
of order. 


Geo. Clark Engine & Boiler Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 
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Such ALSovvsecoeseoes 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14%4- 
inch; head, 13¢-inch; lower rear stays, 
y%-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, -inch. 

FRAME CONNECTIONS. —F lush joints, 

SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
~ toothfront; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 

y HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 
WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire 
Swaged spokes. 
RIMS.—Wo0d or steel. 


See = ee 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = + $75 each. 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, 


Special Discount to Reliable Dealers. 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


UR. advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 


REGISTERED TBADE MABE. 


BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 

BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 

OIL, CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.--Barrel pattern. 


WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 


Hsu Riic=ass 


2 60 each. 


ONIN NZNDNT NS NINO 
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IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, © $40 each. 
IMPERIAL TANDEMS, > © = = © = 


WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 


FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are made rat-trap, so constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. 


CHAINS.—Superior make, “B’’ block pattern, cen- 
ters and pins hardened 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 
Capitalinvested 
in the manufac- 


= 100 each. ture of Bicycles, 
eee dollars. 

Correspondence 3usiness estab- 
Solicited. lished in 1869. 


ur Tribune Bicycles — | 


THE BLACK MFC. CO., 


ERIE., 


PA., U. S.A, 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 

Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 28 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; geary73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 23% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Halladay Roadster, $100. Discount, 45 percent 


24-inch Girls’ Atna, $40. Discount, #d per cent. 


Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION CYCLE COMPANY, 


Can refer to largest dealers in America. 
cepted through reliable commission houses. 
Direct orders must be accompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. 0. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 


es eS ee 
Tribune Model 34. Price, $50.00. 
Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 201 or 2214 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 
ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


rice, $75.00. 

Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. 


Drop to hanger, 214 inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


im=S~ We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full lines MAILED FRER. 


o> 
nhl Ct 


MARION, IND., U.S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 


made in America. 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Prices quoted with. discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
Mail exact copy of order direct to us 


Lady Aetna, $75. Discount, 50—5 per cent. 


24-inch Boys’ Htna, $40. Discount, 35 per cent, 


- disagreeable habit of cracking—usually in cross section. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


The American Bicycle in Europe. 


| Baa growth of the bicycle here and in Europe has been toward the same 

goal, but along lines totally dissimilar. In both parts of the world the 
endeavor has been to produce a machine of the greatest strength, rigidity, 
durability and efficiency, with the least possible weight of material. Of late 
years there has been no radical or wide departure change in the design, if we 
omit the chainless type, the differences being found principally in modifications 
and details These distinctive characteristics appear in evidence only upon 
close examination, and while they are wonderfully apparent to the expert, and 
serve to distinguish one wheel from its neighbor, they may be easily overlooked 
by the novice. The American bicycle has made a deep and permanent inroad 
into Europe, particularly in the markets of England, France and Germany, and 
is selling largely and easily in direct competition with the home product. This 
superiority is due in the main to the elegant appearance, high finish, and to 
qualities conducive to durability and easy riding. All of these results are due 
primarily to the methods of manufacture here pursued, and which differ radi- 
cally from those in vogue abroad. There the endeavor has been to adapt, 
without serious change, existing tools to the requirements of bicycle manu- 
facture; here the bicycle is built with tools designed forthat particular work 
and intended to do nothing else. The consequence is that we here have special 
machines adapted to finish each and every part of the bicycle, and to produce 
work with the greatest rapidity and accuracy. The tool builders early appre- 
ciated the probable growth of the bicycle industry, and devoted themselves to 
the production of the essential tools required. The American policy of making 
a special tool for doing special work was in this instance followed rigorously. 
The bicycle designer had but to explain his needs to have them met. 

This method is an old one and has been followed successfully before. 
Special tools appeared for the small firearm, the sewing machine, typewriter, 
and, in fact, for every device or appliance the magnitude of the manufacture of 
which required them. The experience thus gained along similar lines was 
placed at the service of the bicycle builder. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in this respect the American tool builders are far in advance of their European 
contemporaries. European bicycle manufacturers are grasping the advan- 
tages thus presented, and are adopting, as far as they can, American methods 
and tools. 
which brought them into being nor the skill which may successfully alter 


Unfortunately, they cannot purchase with the tools the ingenuity 


them. The high excellence of the American bicycle is therefore due ina great 
degree to the tool designer, who has been so quick to supply the demands made 
upon him and whose entire training permitted the perfect solution of the 
problem.—Iron Age. 


Wood Rims. 


()ie has to remember the experience riders used to have with rims to ap- 
preciate the efficiency and satisfactory character of the wood rims now 


in use. When it is borne in mind that there is no longer a ‘“‘rim question,” 
properly so called, and that the average rider seldom gives a thought to his 
rims, the change can be better understood. Quite a different state of affairs 
prevailed when steel rims were supreme. 

In those days the heavier spokes and wider hubs used in wheel making 
should have imparted the greatest possible stability to the wheels. Yet it 
is well known that buckling was a common occurrence, and that few riders 
When it did happen the 
wheel could sometimes be sprung back into shape—sufiicient at least to enable 


regarded themselves as safe from such an accident. 


them to get home; but more frequently there would be such a ‘‘ wabble” that 
the wheel would not go through the forks, and a walk or the taking of a train 
was the only alternative. 

In addition to this, the steel rims—both hollow and solid—had a very 
In such cases a piece 
of metal could be brazed in, but the spokes had to be taken out to do it, and it 
was an expensive job. Then when obstacles were struck—stones or curbs, or 


anything of that kind—the result was apt to be the denting of the rim. This 
failed to improve either its appearance or its utility. 

When wood rims were first introduced, and for several years after, they 
gave plenty of trouble. Each season, however, witnessed an improvement, 
until it is not now easy to point out how further steps in this direction could 
be taken. There are all kinds of wood rims being made—most of them good, 
but a few bad, because cheap. As far as the good ones are concerned, there is 
very little well grounded complaint on the part of either riders or retailers. 

About the only disadvantage of the wood rim is that in case of a collision 
or serious accident it is very likely to be demolished. This is inconvenient, to 
be sure, but the result is no worse than would have happened in the case of a 
steel rim. On the other hand, the wood rim will stand shocks that would 
wreck its steel rival. In the matters of weight, life and cheapness, the wood 
rim leads by long odds. 

There are still differences of opinion among rim makers as to the proper 
way of making them. Many pin their faith to one-piece rims; others consider 
that better results are obtained fromlaminated rims. Each possesses advantages, 
but the rim making industry has undergone such a change for the better that 
it is not easy to pick flaws in either style. 

It must be said, however, that a laminated, or built-up, rim is stiffer and 
will retain its shape better than a one-piece one. In fact, observations show 
that by their use the necessity for frequent truings of the wheels is almost 
done away with. It is by no means rare to have machines fitted with them go 
through an entire season without having to be touched with a nipple wrench. 
The stiffness of the rim, and its non liability to warp, also appear to legsen 
spoke breakages. The only drawback to the use of such rims is their occa 
sional liability to come unglued. The percentages of such casesis not nearly so 
large as formerly, but it seems to be an impossibility to make a glue that wil) 
not occasionally dry out or lose its life. 

Of course, the one-piece rim is free from this defect. The joints, as now 
made on nearly all makes of rims, are almost certain to hold together as long as 
the rim ig used, and there is no reason for anxiety on that score. So, too, the 
reliability of these rims has reached a stage where only the most critical can 
find any fault with them. 


will occasionally require a little truing. But no one could complain of this, so 


If the machine is ridden much and hard the wheels 


slight is the trouble, unless absolute perfection were demanded. 

So it has come about that the rim question has been eliminated, Old 
riders have forgotten the troubles they formerly had with rims and new ones 
It but shows that the confidence felt in the 
ability of rim-makers to reach a point little short of perfection was rot 


are entirely ignorant of them. 


misplaced. 


Concerning Lubricating Oil. 


A RECENT treatise on lubrication says that indisputable authority has dem 

onstrated that friction is the resistance of the microscopic irregularities of 
surface to removal, and the heat engendered represents the work done in over- 
coming this resistance. To prevent this waste of energy and the wear of 
material which it represents, to say nothing of delays and annoyance, science 
and common sense have united in discovering and perfecting a number of sub- 
stances which, when introduced between two rubbing surfaces, fill the micro- 
scopic irregularities, and so lessen the amount of friction if.they do not fully 
overcomeit. An oil lubricant, by filling up the inequalities of the bearing str- 
faces with its globules, lifts the opposing surfaces above the irrregularities and 
forms a new surface, consisting practically of an innumerable series of micro 
scopic but perfect ‘‘ball bearings,” and through their intervention the friction 
of solid bodies is exchanged for a fluid friction. For heavy pressures, there 
fore, a highly viscous oil, and for light pressures a more fluid lubricant, should 
be adopted; consequently, for heavy machinery, oil should be selected different 
from that used for light machines, and for work at low temperatures an oil 
different from that adapted to high temperatures. For each use an oil definitely 
It is said that 
a well-known American watch company makes use of nineteen different kinds 


adapted to the immediate purpose in view should be selected. 


of oils, so varied is its machinery. 


A Good Showing for American Wheels.—A French consul in Asia 
Minor reports to his government that cycling has been in vogue five or six 
years, but it is only within the last three years that it has shown signs of devel 
opment. Smyrna now owns more than five hundred bicycles of all grades of 
price and brand—a number which is increasing from day to day. Cycles at 
first came principally from England, but recently America has commenced to 
compete, and the percentage of trade is now as follows: America, 50 per cent ; 


England, 25 per cent., and 25 per cent. for Belgium, Germany and France. 
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Putting on a Finish. 


O most people the enamelling of a bicycle appears a simple matter. If they 

have ever given the subject thought they regard it as of but little im- 

portance, and one which need be given scant attention. To put on alittle 
black paint—or other colors as may be desired—surely that is easy enough! 

They are right—in a measure. It is easy enough after everything has been 
got to run smoothly, and the work comes out of the enamelling-room without a 
blemish—and provided none developed themselves within the next few months, 
But to reach this point of perfection, and to retain it, requires the expenditure 
of much time and money. In not a few cases the lack of these essentials has 
been a considerable factor in causing the failure of concerns with fair prospects. 

The prime requisites for turning out good work in this department are 
skillful enamellers and proper appliances for them to work with. The latter in- 
clude a room, or rooms, as nearly dust-tight as possible, good ovens and first 
class enamel. So well understood is this that manufacturers seldom fail to give 
their head enameller carte blanche in the matter—providing, of course, that his 
demands do not exceed the bounds of reason. 

After a frame or pair of front forks have been brazed and filed they are 
given to what is termed a “ finisher,” who goes over them carefully to see if 
they are ready for the enameler. It is his duty to see that the tubes and joints 
are all perfectly smooth, and if they are not to make them so. The most minute 
indentation, file marks or even the marks left on the tubing as they come from 
the draw benches must be removed. They would show through the enamel, 
and very plainly, even although they may have been hardly perceptible before, 
and the uninitiated would imagine that the enamel would cover them up. 

When the enameller takes up a frame he should be able to tell how it will 
come out—whether there will be any blemishes on it when it comes from the 
oven. If any are apparent he himself doctors them, and if they are serious he 
returns them to the finisher. He should and must be the judge; defects that 
develop later should have been noticed by him and removed before the first coat 
of enamel was applied. 

The parts being ready for their first coat, the enameller begins. The next 
step depends upon the kind of work that isto be done. This may be roughly 
divided into three classes: Brush work, where the finest finish is desired ; dip- 
ping, as practiced in many factories that do good work; and dipping, as prac- 
ticed where the sole object seems to be to cover the metal with some kind of a 
finish. 

In brush work three or four coats are usually applied, and the process bears 
considerable resemblance to carriage finish, The enamel is applied with a 
brush, baked and rubbed down thoroughly with a fine emery or pumice stone. 
The last coat is, of course, the most important, both in rubbing down the pre- 
vious coat and in applying the final one. When the part comes from the oven 
for the last time the skill of the enameller comes into play. He gives the final 


rub down, and if it passes his inspection it goes to the frame-room. 
The dipping process consists of simply putting corks in the various open- 


When 
it ig desired to obtain a fine finish, almost as much careis devoted to the work as 
when the enamel is brushed on. 


ings of the tubes, and then dipping the parts into a tank full of enamel. 


Great precautions must be taken to see that 
the enamel is kept at the proper consistency. If it is allowed to get too thick 
it will clot and streak and otherwise interfere with the good results. If it gets 
too thin it will not flow evenly, and will leave places where there is little or no 
enamel. Hydrometers are used to test the consistency of the enamel, and see 
that it is kept ‘‘just right.” 


Asa rule, good enamellers are regarded as cranks. It is absolutely neces- 


sary for them to insist on having every detail to their liking. The enamelling- 
Double floors and ceilings are fre- 
quently used to attain this purpose, but all these precautions may be nullified 
by the careless opening of a door that will let in a cloud of dust. The combined 
effect of a tight and heated room and a hot summer day is not calculated to im- 


prove the temper of the average man. 


room must be as near dust proof as possible. 


Frequently work is ruined by faulty ovens. If dust gets in, or the gas ig 
not properly carried off by the ventilators, or the heat is not steady and under 
complete control, everything else goes for nothing. Sometimes ovens heat too 
quickly and are difficult to keep from getting so hot that they will burn the 
work. Again, they are just the reverse, and enough heat cannot be obtained, 
or it is not steady enough; if the enameller take his eyes off the thermometer for 


five minutes he may find his work ruined. 

Take it all in all, the life of an enameller is not always a happy one—cer 
tainly not until the season is well advanced and everythingis working smoothly. 
Even poor work will pass muster if examined only casually. But most makers 


are not satisfied with such a standard, and look to their enameller to give them 
good work. 
The most difficult thing for him to obtain is a smooth finish, and that is the 


‘real test of his work. Minute particles of dust, as well as gas from the ovens, 


will settle on the parts, and be perceptible to the touch, although the eye may 
not be able to see them. When an enameller succeeds in overcoming this to a 
reasonable degree he feels satisfied.— The Wheel. 


Making Aluminum. 


ROF. ELISHA GRAY, in the Z7imes-Herald, tells how aluminum is made 
It is now made about as cheap as brass, bulk for bulk, 
but not pound for pound, for aluminum is very light, its specific gravity being 
Native aluminum is found in clay and in a 


at Niagara Falls. 


only about one-third that of iron. 
state of silicate, as in felspar. It is found in great quantities in southern 
Georgia, mixed with red oxide of iron. It is the alumina there whichis the oxide 
of aluminum. When separated from other substances it is a white powder. 
Electricity is the chief factor in the production of metallic aluminum. The 
powdered aluminum is placed in vats lined with carbon. Then the description 
of the process is as follows: 

Immediately over the vat is constructed a metal framework, through which 
are inserted a large number of carbon rods about 18 or 20 inches long and from — 
2 to 24 inches in diameter. This framework is insulated electrically from the 
iron crucibles. The framework and the carbons are connected with the positive 
conductor of the electric current, and the vat or crucible with the negative. 
These conductors are very large, something like a foot in width and an inch in 
thickness, and made of some good conductor of electricity. They have to be 
The cur- 


rent is one of great volume, but very low voltage, the electro-motive force at 


very large because they carry a current equal to 3,050 horse-power. 


each vat or crucible being only about seven volts. As the process is electrolytic, 
and not simply a heating current, the direct process must be used, and therefore 
must be transformed twice—first to bring it toa proper voltage and secondly 
to change it from an alternative to a direct current. These iron vats or crucibles 
are connected up in series, electrically, and then they are filled with the alumina 
and certain other materials, which act either as a flux or as a means of increasing 
the conductivity of the mixture; just what this substance is is probably one 
When all the crucibles are filled with the mix- 
ture the current is turned on and is kept on continuously night and day seven 
All of the materic] in the different crucibles is heated to 


of the secrets of the process. 


days in the week. 
redness when the process of separation takes place. The oxygen of the alumina 
is thrown off as a gas, and other residuum floats to the top of the crucible and 
is skimmed off. 

Metallic aluminum ina melted state sinks to the bottom of the crucible, 
where it is dipped out from time to time with large iron ladles and poured into 
sand and molded into blocks similar to that of pig iron. 

Aluminum is most useful as an alloy with other metals; it is being exten- 
sively used in many directions, and would be vastly more used except that up to 
date no satisfactory way has been discovered to solder it. In different com- 
pounds it is estimated that aluminum forms about one-twelfth of the crust of 
the earth. 


Future of Nickel Steel. 


HE growing demand for nickel steel is receiving considerable attention in 
the United States and Canada. 
deposits in the world of commercial value, one in New Caledonia, belonging to 
France, the other at Sudbury in British territory. 
Since the discovery that nickel in a small proportion added to steel makes a 


There are said to be but two nickel 


combination—nickel steel—of extraordinary tensile strength and capable of 
resisting a blow that would smash the same amount of ordinary steel into frag- 
ments, naval constructors in all countries have begun to sheath their vessels in 
nickel steel armor, and latterly ordinary plates for shipbuilding have been dis- 
The high price of nickel heretofore has 
prevented the use of nickel-steel in large quantities for commercial shipbuild- 


carded in many places for nickel steel. 


ing, but with a reduction of price to reasonable figures it is the opinion of 
experts that nickel-steel will be the metal not only for the warships but for the 
mercantile marine and the bridge-building of the future. The most important 
use of nickel for the moment, however, is in the protection of warships, and the 
immense navies now being created by the great powers will be sheathed in 
nickel-steel. The production of nickel must be increased enormously in the near 


future to meet this demand. 
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HOWARD HOWARD > 
CLOCKS BICYCLES 
wo WATCHES | itactsctane © 


; vif . time for all as Write to us concerning our New 1898 Models, 
| / furnish the standard also our Models 30 & 31. 


countries. =e 


Yi English, German and French Catalogues. 


Correspondence THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. Write us in regard 


solicited. BOSTON NEW YORK. to Agencies. 


s75.00 “SYLPHS.” = 575.00 


They contain more up to date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 

They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries Our ‘‘ Sylphs,’ 
together with a full line of ‘OVERLAND ”’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 
a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 
L. C. Sea GUNS, sire oPowner. | thecereseates ““HUNTER” SMEG AE 


Guaranteed never to shoot loose. which are unsurpassed for 


8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 
| Beauty, 
We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown | Strength, 
Steel and Damascus Barrels. Durability and 
Send for Catalogue. Easy Running Qualities. 


= We now put Ejector Mechanism on all | ‘These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 


our different grades. provements. Send for catalogue. 


Fulton, N.Y.,U.S. A. us F || UJ NTE R AR Mi S CO. Bee: 
OUR WHEELS "360.00. 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING AND ELEGANT. STEEL RIMS, “Roadster, 
“ FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES SUPPLIED IF ORDERED. | S@QO.OO0, 


Write for trade and cash discount and for catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


LEAGUE CYCLE MFG. CO, - - =Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns 


Aorta easy Ol) bios PEK WORK LDSOYV ER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 


WHY ) | They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 
They produce a large, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. re 


They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 


MANY NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. SEND FOR 98 CATALOGUE, 
Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


»> 
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o M - r ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 

ore ust. Contains no Acid. 
Prevents Rust on All Metals. 

., The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 


bee pa ee aria 55 — do teak eels, Ete. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
Made inal sizes and Sf A Be), Send for Cata- Fire Arms after shooting. It has no equal. It is transparent 
8 . and clez un to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 
\ ain FE «C,” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Sx ij Manufactured by 
N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, | —s 


eine carcass etree | | G. W. COLE & CO., 111 B’way, NewYork, U.S. A. 
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Electric Power in a Modern Bicycle Factory. 


HE advantages of electric power in the operation of machine tools is well 
J! illustrated in an up-to-date bicycle factory in Ohio. This factory is about 
a mile distant from an electric light and power station from which the electricity 
is brought over wires strung on poles in the ordinary way. It reaches the fac 
tory at 1,000 volts and passes into six 40-horse-power, one 20 horse power and 
two 10-horse-power transformers, which reduce the pressure to 115 volts. The 
large transformers furnish the current for the motors; from the three smaller 
the lighting circuits are run, 

The largest room in the factory is the machine and tool room. This con- 
tains three lines of 8 inch shafting each 210 feet long and each connected to a 
20 horse-power motor. From the shafting, belts are dropped to the different 
machines, lathes, drills, shapers, milling machines, emery wheels, planers, 
grinders, gear cutters, punch presses, hub machines and screw machines. In 
all 84 machines. In addition to these an oil separator, two oil pumps and a high 
pressure blower for the forges in the blacksmith’s shop are also driven by the 
motors. By means of friction clutch pulleys the three lines of shafting may all 
be connected together. 

The 26 machines in the drill room, drills, grinders and milling machines, as 
well as a band saw, a circular saw and a lathe in the pattern room, are driven 
by a 10 horse-power motor. Another 10 horse-power motor operates all the 
machinery in the frame department. 

The double polishing frames in the polishing room require two 30 horse- 
power motors. These are boxed in and are belted to two lines of 274-inch 
shafting each 93 feet long. Another 30 horse-power motor in this room drives 
a large suction fan which takes up the dust from the polishers. In the plating 
room two plating dynamos are driven by a 5-horse-power motor and another of 
5-horse-power in the assembly room drives 110 feet of 2-inch shafting fora num 
ber of small machines and operates in addition a three-ton elevator. 

The electric system employed is the monocyclic system, an alternating cur- 
rent system, introduced by the General Electric Company, by which motors and 
lamps may be run from the same circuits, change of load on the motor circuits 
not interferering with the light of the lamps. The motors are induction 
motors, with no commutator, brushes, collector rings or moving contacts. 
Three small wires fastened to three binding posts bring the current to the 
motors, which run at a constant speed. They demand no attention beyond an 
occasional oiling and are for the greater part of the time called upon for much 
more power than that for which they are rated. As there is no jar on the floors, 
all the machinery runs without vibration, and the manufacturers assert that to 
the absence of vibration and the constant speed of the motors the satisfactory 
operation of their plant and the finish of their product is almost entirely due. 
Among the advantages resulting from the use of electric power in this instance 


may be mentioned the dispensing of both the initial and running cost of a power | 


plant and the utilization of the space that such a plant would occupy for other 
purposes. In addition, each separate machine may be driven by its own motor 
or one motor may drive a section of shafting of any length; there are no idle 
pulleys or shafting to keep in motion and each machine thrown off diminishes 
the load on the motor and consequently the demand on the source of power; in 
other words, the consumption of power is proportional to the load. The speed 
of machinery driven by motors is constant and reliable and there is no vibration. 
This allows of a more finished product, as well as an increased output without 
increase in the plant. Furthermore, the motor demands no floor space. It may 
be hung inverted from the ceiling, be slung from it on a platform, be placed on 
a shelf or attached to the wall. 


Big Fortunes from Little Inventions. 

Ie has become almost an axiom with the majority that larger fortunes are to be 

raised from some simple invention than from difficult and expensive 
inventions that involve a great outlay of money to manufacture. This is, to a 
certain extent, true. A certain American patent for fastening kid gloves has 
yielded a fortune of several hundred thousand dollars for its fortunate owner, 
and the inventor of a collar clasp enjoys $20,000 a year royalty as the reward 
for his endeavor. A new kind of sleeve button has made $50,000 in five years 
for its patentee, and the simple twisting of safety pins in such a way that there 
is no possible danger of the point sticking in the child promises to enrich its 
owner beyond any of his early dreams of wealth. A man one day turned a piece 
of wire so as to hold acork more securely in a bottle, and forthwith somebody saw 
a brilliant idea and patented the modern wire stopper holder, which is now used 


annually on several million bottles. The accidental bending of a hairpin by a 


woman to prevent it from sliding out of her hair so easily produced a fortune 
for her husband, who immediately saw the possibilities of a crinkled hairpin for 
women, 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely of large fortunes being made from 
small inventions ; but fortunately for those inventors who make a life study of 
iatricate problems of mechanics, and disdain to waste their talents upon trivia), 
popular articles of the day, there is often also ample reward in store for the 
products that take years to produce, and which revolutionize existing methods 
of industry and mechanics. Edison has reaped honors and riches of a princely 
character from his discoveries ; McCormick has realized in his reaper the for- 
tunes of a millionaire ; the Corliss engine brought honors and decorations to its 
inventor and enabled him to amass a great fortune in afew years; Professor 
Bell found in his telephone not only the consummation of his early hopes and 
ambitions, but a substantial pecuniary reward; Harveyized steel armor hag 
become synonymous with the inventor’s name, and it brings an annual income 
of huge proportions to its discoverer; Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing 
machine, realized over $2,000,000 from his inventions; and Nikola Tesla, 
though still young and rich in promises, finds abundance of money in his work. 
— Cassier’s Magazine. 


Sewing Machine the Agent of His Promotion. 


HE Marquis de Fontenoy, the clever newspaper correspondent who tells us 

all about the nobility of the Old World, writes:. General Baron von Thoem- 

mel, who has just retired from the post of Austrian Envoy at Belgrade, with 

the rank of field marshal, is indebted for his diplomatic success as well as for 

his remarkably rapid military promotion; to a sewing machine. In 1848 he 

took part in the Hungarian revolution against Austria, but a few years later 

entered the Austrian army as a private. Having worked his way up from the 
ranks he was appointed military attaché to the legation at Cettinje. 

The court of the reigning Prince of Montenegro, which is even now of a 
rough and ready nature, was then still more primitive. The Princess had never 
heard of such a thing as a sewing machine, and on being informed of the inven- 
tion by the Captain, as he then was, she expressed a great desire to possess one. 
The gallant officer took note of her wish and at the first opportunity he not only 
purchased a superb machine at Trieste, but even took the trouble to learn to 
sew with it, so as to be personally able to instruct the consort of the sovereign 
to whose court he was accredited. 

Day after day the Baron was to be seen in the princely konak, or palace, at 
Cettinje, engaged in teaching the beautiful Princess Milena how to work the 
sewing machine. And even after her highness had become proficient, she used 
to summon the officer from the Austrian Legation whenever a needle broke or 
the machine got out of order. As long as Theommel remained at the Montenegrin 
capital, Austria’s influence, thanks to the sewing machine, was paramount and 
predominant in the land, and of such value was this to the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Vienna that the officer was promoted to the rank of envoy, as well as 
to that of colonel, and on being transferred to Teheran, was created a baron. 
Whether the machine to which the Baron owed his well-deserved success was 
of American make history does not record, but as that invention was first 
brought out in this country it would seem to be more than likely.—Sewing Ma- 
chine Times. 


Southern Iron in England., 


lise English trade papers do not seem to tire in discussing the appearance 
of Alabama iron in their markets. The London Heonomist discusses the 
subject in an elaborate article, in the course of which it says: 

“Tt will surprise many to learn that coal is much cheaper in America than 
in England. The average price in the United States ranges from 3s. to 4s. at 
the pit?s mouth, while in this country the average is between 6s. and 8s. Cheap 
coal leads to cheap pig iron, and it is stated that pig iron can be produced in 
Alabama at about 25s. per ton. The carriage to the shipping ports of Penn- 
sylvania and Mobile (a distance of about 270 miles) is only 4s. per ton, or about 
one half the rates which would be charged in this country. Although pig iron 
is exceptionally cheap in the Southern States, still, as similar conditions exist 
in the Pittsburg districts, we can understand how the Carnegie company is 
able to compete with the makers of English rails at a time when, by a combina- 
tion, the price has advanced from £3 15s. to £4 10s. per ton. Although con- 
siderable quantities of steel bars and billets, wire and other kinds of manu- 
factured steel have been imported, it would appear as if pig iron and steel rails 
were the departments in which the American makers were likely to have the 


greatest umount of success.” 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
Meat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


SHREWD BUYERS 


Are successful business men, consequently well-informed 
dealers are anxious to secure agencies for 


Niagara Bicycles. 


Well-made wheels give riders satisfaction and deal-rs 
profit, which fact accounts for the well-known motto: 
“Once a Niagara Agent Always a Niagara Agent.’’ 


Address Dept. H., 
BUFFALO WHEEL COMPANY, | 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Agencies arranged in 
unoccupied territory. 


Write at once for our *98 Catalogue, 
fully describing new models. 
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THE BEST { Ladies’ and | 
Qnd BEST | "desis" 
3rd BES 


$36 ne New Weck, 
$33 ne New" ro 
$30 we New Cronk. 


SY 
Complete, F,O.B. N.Y., $36.00. 


era and t 
Gents’, 


or Gents, with brake and guards, F. 0. B. New York. 


~su.00, If you want Good Bicycles CHEAP 


send your order to us. 


matter furnished free. 
We also make 


TANDEMS and JUVENILE 
BICYCLES. 


Complete, F.O.B. N. Y., $30.00. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO,, su’S'-«:, Chicago, U. S.A. 


High-Grade Bicycles. 


We also make a good Bicycle for $21.60, for Ladies 


GOOD Bicycles cannot be 
made for less money. Catalogues and advertising 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 


No Pressure on Soft Parts. 
Cool. Comfortable. 


#} RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Mich., U.S. A. 


On a good mein depends the comfort and enjoyment of cycling. 


Ride a Wheeler Reform 


and make sure of your comfort. 


Jackson, 


No saddle soreness where it is used. Physician 
recommend it to ladies and gentlemen alike. In 
sist on having it from your dealer, or write 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO., 
195 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


In ordering through export commission houses, 
send us duplicate order. Catalogue free. 


BUILT TO SIT ON, 
NOT TO STRADDLE. 


BERKEY’S ADJUSTABLE ae 
Spring Seat Post ae 


Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. It will prolong 
not only your own life, but life of your wheel. 
Lateral motion obviated by tightening screw. In 
ordering give exact size of seat post hole Will 
fit any wheel and saddle. Send for circular and 
prices. In ordering through export commission 
houses send us duplicate order. 


The Berkey Adjustable Spring Seat Post Co. 


Grand Rapids, [ich., U. S. A. 


Successors to 
5 F. A. Hollenbeck & Co., 


HOLLENBECK SADDLE CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


LENOX 


Catalogue 8 on application. 


AN UCC ae SADDLE. 


“IT’S BUILT TO FIT.” 


Two 
sizes: 


Model C, 
814 
inches; 
Model D, 
10 
inches. 


BOTTOM VIEW, 
showing steel base, coil 
spring and reinforce- 
ments. 


FRONT VIEW, \ 
showing leather ee 
pad on steel 


LENOX Specialties 


are famous the world over for quality, 
durability and pr ce. 


SUNDRIES 


manufactured by us 
are GUARANTEED. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 
will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them. Correspondence solicited. 


The LENOX MFG. C2 


197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 

f Cable Address: *‘ 
Lenox Automatie Bieyele Bell. 


Lenox Racing Saddle. 


Lenox, New York.” 
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Bicycle Balls. 


HERE is a concern in this country—and quite a large one, too—that actually 
it has trouble in inducing manufacturers of balls to quote it prices on these 
small but indispensable articles. This extraordinary backwardness is due to 
their knowledge of the rigid system of inspection in vogue at the factory in 
question, a system which they consider one beyond reason. In purchasing 
balls, this concern insists that only ‘‘specially gauged” balls be sent them, 
i.e., balls that have been subjected to a special gauging (by hand), and that 
all failing to reach a certain standard be rejected. 

When this method of selecting balls was first put into practice several 
years ago a firm bearing the highest possible reputation for the quality and 
accuracy of its goods was requested to quote prices and submit samples. Asa 
result of the correspondence that ensued this firm ascertained just what the 
cycle manufacturers desired, in the way of special balls, and also the important 
fact that they were willing to pay the price their exacting demands rendered 
necessary. A contract satisfactory to the ball makers (and presumably to the 
other parties to it) was drawn up, and a shipment of balls made underit. A 
large proportion of them were returned as not being up to the standard 
required, and it then transpired that each ball had been gauged by the cycle 
maker at his factory; and, notwithstanding they were specially selected balls, 
sent by the ball-makers without the slightest suspicion that they would not be 
satisfactory, they failed to stand the second test. 

A fresh lot of balls were sent, and a number of them were returned. This 
continued during the entire season, the ball-makers being unable, in spite of 
their utmost endeavors, to furnish goods that were entirely satisfactory. They 
claimed that this very particular customer was rejecting balls that were just as 
good as the accepted ones, and that they were all as near perfection as 
human skill could make them. The cycle manufacturers, on the other hand, 
claimed that some of the balls were not round, and that others varied from the 
proper size. The inaccuracies were slight, and betrayed only by the use of 
micrometers, but they were there, and it was impossible to make a perfect 
bearing if imperfect balls were used. The next season other manufacturers of 
balls were appealed to, but with little better result, and at last accounts these 
cycle manufacturers were still seeking the impossible—the perfect ball.— 
The Wheel. 


An Australian View of American Export Trade. 
HE United States, it is now admitted, is likely to prove a competitor with 
Great Britain in supplying the world’s markets. Latest advices from 
Baltimore state that the ability of the American manufacturers to underbid 
their English competitors in markets hitherto monopolized by the latteris being 
daily demonstrated. For instunce, the Maryland Steel Company has just 
secured the contract for the supply of 8,000 tons of steel rails for use on the 
East India railways. A large proportion of this order has already been shipped 
to Calcutta, and, it seems, has created something like a scare among British 
manufacturers. Indeed, the attention of Parliament was called to the matter 
late last July, and the reply given by the Secretary of State for India was that 
the lowest tender received from any English firm was £8,675 higher than that 
sent in by the successful tenderer. The Maryland Company’s tender was, it seems, 
$5.35 per ton below the lowest English tender. 
orders to the United States for steel rails, the Intercolonial Railway having recently 
purchased 3,000 tons for delivery at Halifax, while 1,000 tons have been sent to 
Prince Edward Island. Turning to the British colonies, 1,500 tons of steel) rails 
have been purchased for South Africa, to be delivered at Cape Town; while 


Canada is also transferring its 


the Lackawanna Steel Company has booked an order on Australian account for 
2,000 tons of steel rails, delivered at Sydney. This, it may be remarked, is the 
first large order sent to the United States by Australia for this class of goods; 
but as the price at which the rails can be supplied is lower than they can be 
obtained in England, there appears to be every prospect of those orders in the 
future going in the same direction. Perhaps the most interesting item in this 
new opening of American trade is to be found in a Cleveland company having 
secured the order for 20,000 tons of steel rails for the electric roads in Ireland. 
Nor can it be said that it is only in tin plates and steel rails that the inter- 
ests of British metal manufacturers are being threatened by the United States. 
The majority of vessels sailing from New York for Melbourne or Sydney, our 
advices state, are taking forward iron either as pig or in manufactured form, 
while the shipments to Europe have largely expanded. One Tennessee com- 
pany alone exported 60,000 tons in iron and steel to the Continent during the 
earlier months of the present year. The Carnegie Steel Company has obtained 


an order for 18,000 tons of steel for the new Victoria Bridge at Montreal, Can- 


ada; while the orders for iron and steel girders and beams are so large that the 
mills find considerable difficulty in meeting the demands on the working 
resources, and our latest advices state that in all directions plants are being 
increased, and a large addition is being made to the hands employed in the 
various industries.— Melbourne (Australia) Age. 


Our Exports of Paper. 


HE American Paper Trade says: The exports of paper are increasing very 
rapidly and now amount to 200 tons a day. Those who are working up 
the foreign trade say that within three months they will be shipping 500 tons a 
day to Europe, Australia, Africa, South America, Mexico, India, China and 
Japan. The Japanese trade is interesting, and, although the ‘‘Japs” are large 
exporters of paper, they are now buying their cheap print paperin the United 
States. Orders for 5,000 tons have been received from Japan within the last 
few weeks, and an order of 1,000 tons came the other day by cable. Seven 
complete plants for the manufacture of paper are now en route to Japan, and 
will be set up there within the next few weeks by American experts; but, not- 
withstanding their cheap labor, the Japanese cannot produce print paper at any 
lower cost than the United States, although their fine paper surpasses ours. We 
have the cheapest material and the cheapest water power in the world, and 
some of our best equipped mills can now turn out print paper with a profit 
at 2 cents a pound. England is one of the most profitable markets for print 
paper. Two or three of the newspapers of London now receive their entire 
supply from the United States, and it will not be many months before other 
newspapers will discover the advantage. 


The Engineer in Modern Warfare. 


HE present agitation in connection with the outbreak of war brings to the 
public mind most forcibly the remarkable extent to which engineering has 
entered into all the details of modern warfare. It cannot but be realized that it 
j8 to the work of the engineer more than to any other member of the community 
that the country must look for defense or offense, and that it is in the machine 
shops and shipyards, in the drafting rooms and mechanical laboratories that the 
destinies of modern nations are to be decided. 

One has only to look back a few hundred years in history and note the 
absolute transformation wrought in warfare as soon as the introduction of gun- 
powder and fire artillery became an accomplished fact. The trained knight, 
bred to arms, and honestly believing that in him Jay all the science of warfare 
that could ever be possible, was suddenly transformed into a ridiculous Don 
Quixote, helpless before the rude band of peasants, who, with their ‘‘ villainous 
saltpetre,” made all his knowledge of the art of war obsolete. To-day we are 
on the verge of a similar transformation, and there is every reason to believe 
that the ingenuity of American engineers, constructors and inventors will 
evolve devices of destruction before which the existing battleships and fortifi- 
cations will soon be relegated to obscurity. Two instances of most recent occur- 
rence have demonstrated the weakness of modern warships: One, the case with 
which the single blow of a ram sent the Victoria to the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean, the other, the havoc which a single explosion wrought upon the Maine 
in Havana harbor. The modern warship is fatally like the armored knight of 
mediz val times—vulnerable because of exceeding bulk and clumsiness, a fair 
mark for the skill of the engineer who can combine force and motion and substi- 
tute rapidity for massiveness and secrecy for strength.—The Hngineer. 


A Monster Gun.—In the gun factory at Watervliet Arsenal the Govern- 
ment is constructing the most tremendous rifle ever made. Itisa 16 inch gun, 
and, when completed, will have cost $390,000. It is 49 feet 2 inches long and 
weighs 126 tons, six tons more than the giant Krupp exhibited at the World’s 
Fair. 

This gun will be mounted on Romer Shoal, inclosed and protected by a 
From this position it will have a full sweep of the channels entering 
New York harbor. With a 900-pound charge of powder it will throw a 1,000- 
pound shell fifteen miles. This shell will move 2,000 feet a second, with a 
striking energy equal to that of a 2,000-ton ship moving at full speed. 

No known armor or material can withstand this fearful impact. The 
heaviest protection would be as cardboard, and open in huge, jagged holes, 
while the shell would tear and rend the very bowels of an enemy’s warship. 

So delicately is this greatest of the world’s armament built, and so perfect is 
the system of sighting and firing, that the enormous shell flies straight and true 


turret. 


_to its target, miles away, as surely as a sharpshooter plants his bullets in the 


bull’s-eye with unvarying accuracy. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “ SOUDAN, CHICAGO,” 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOUDAN MANUFACTURING 


Nile and Pyramid 
BicyclesandTandems 


want Agents in every country. 


COM PANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


COMPETITION KILLED 
—« BY OUR PRICES _: 
GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 
THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


1O—mobveELts—J/O 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 


The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


CARLEY’S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 
Correspondence solicited. 


other pump on the market. 


for Catalogue A. 


3 CARLEY HEATER CoO., 


OLEAN, ». Y., U.S.A. 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
crank. 


tS" THE PRICES—$7 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized evyery- 
where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 154, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain, 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

Seamless tubing through- 
ou 


73-75 West Jackson St., 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Manson.” 


Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable 
bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


handle 


it. 
5 less 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York 


Chicago. Ill., U.S.A, 


~— 
gu 


Our Portable Pump 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


THE GLOBE 
NEBULIZER 


AFFORDS THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT FOR 


All acute and chronic diseases of 


Suitable for both office and home use. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


THE GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 
BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. °*' Neasts.s'sutna,cor 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEWYORK. 
Upturned, one doz. lots ........... $10.50 
Drop, one doz, lots.... . 10.50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz..... 3.00 
**Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz. 1.20, 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz..... 1.20 d ; F 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots.......... 11.508 
Adjustable, one doz. lots...... 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz.... 3.00 
Seat Posts, per doz......... 3.60 
Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


Any size stems. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle=Bar Co., chicago, iu. s/a. 


Bell Ringers 


areas handy as a pocket in 
ashirt. They are New, Novel, 
Practical, Durable and never 
fail to operate on the impulse 
y, of the moment. The instant 
774 the hand is on the Grip you 
f have full control of the bell, 
thereby insuring safety and 
convenience. Can be used 
; on any standard handle-bar 
without the slightest change; is adjustable and strictly high grade, and the proper thing 
for bicyclists to have. In ordering goods through export commission houses send us a 
duplicate of order. For further particulars address 


NEI & DEAN. 419 Widdicomb Bldg , Grand Rapids. Mich., U. 8. A. 


The 3 Leading Electric Novelties. 


Whi, Y, 


The Nei & Dean Bicycle 


MO Ui 


NN 
If 
ut 


$6 Bicycle Light, $2.75 


Dollar Motor. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, CHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


‘ : | ‘a ARTHUR 
the nose, throat, ear, bronchial | a : ! i 


tubes, and lungs, including colds, 
catarrh, deafness, sore throat, hoarseness, diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, bronchitis, hay fever, asthma, 
whooping cough, pneumonia and consumption. 


1 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES «° LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Hlectrical Appliances. 


A SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT. 


HE most interesting and successful of the numerous warlike inventions 
‘l that have sprung into prominence in view of the actual existence of war 
is a novel submarine boat invented by Mr. John P. Holland, the performances 
of which, both in surface and submarine travel, have demonstrated, at least to 
a remarkable degree, the feasibility of long continued and definite travel under 
the surface of the ocean, or partly submerged. 

This boat is 53 feet long, 101¢ feet in diameter, and displaces 75 tons. 
The hull is cigar-shaped, and is made of % in. to 3{-in. steel plates riveted 
to steel frames. The top is flat, with two hatches and a central telescopic con- 
ning tower 2 feet in diameter and 3 feet high. Steering is done by two sets of 
rudders, one vertical for steering on the surface and the other horizontal for 
regulating the depth of submersion. There are three sources of power for pro- 
pelling the boat above and below the water, expelling water, discharging 
torpedoes and dynamite guns, and lighting the ship internally and externally, 
namely, compressed air, gasoline and electricity. The most important agent is 
compressed air, without which it would be impossible to operate the boat 
under the sea. The air compressor used is a single acting compressor belt 
driven from a gasoline engine when the boat is on the surface, and from an 
electric motor switched to a storage battery when the boat is submerged. The 
compressor is capable of compressing air to 2,500 pounds pressure ; the diam- 
eter of the low-pressure cylinder being 6 inches, and of the high-pressure 
cylinder 134 inches with 8 in. stroke. Both cylinders are immersed in a water 
box, which cools the air during compression. Solid disks serve for fly wheels. 
The space occupied is only 6 feet long and 2 feet high. 

The highest value of the compressed air is for the respiration of the crew, 
numbering ten men. For this purpose the air is expanded through two reduc- 
ing and one regulating valve, and is set free at normal atmospheric pressure. 
Six times the requisite volume of air is available. The surplus air is used for 
counteracting the deleterious effects of the ventilating pumps, which would 
produce a near approach to a vacuum if the air supply to the tanks were 
interrupted in its even flow. 

The steering and diving gear are operated by compressed air, which also 
maintains an air pressure throughout the boat equal to the hydrostatic head 
when the boat is submerged. The boat is submerged quickly by admitting 
sea water to a series of steel tanks connected with the compressed air system. 
When the signal is received to elevate the boat air is forced into the water 
tanks under high pressure, and as the water is expelled the boat rises to the 
The air tanks have been tested to stand a pressure of 3,000 pounds 
to the square inch, and are calculated to hold out for a submergence lasting 
If the supply of air should fail after nine or ten hours the tank 
can be replenished by means of a tube projected to the surface as a suction 
pipe. 

The electrical equipment of the boat is noteworthy for the amount of 
power developed from apparatus occupying so limited a space. The source of 
supply consists of sixty chloride accumulators which are built into one com- 
partment 15 feet long, 6 feet wide and 30 inches high. The weight of the 
batteries is so distributed that they are held firmly and cannot be thrown out 
of alignment or injured by displacement. 


surface. 


ten hours. 


This compartment is located at 
about the centre of the boat. The cells are capable of discharging 300 amperes 
per hour for six hours, and their aggregate weight is 45,000 pounds. The dis 
charge may be increased to 1,000 amperes per hour when unusual speed is 
demanded. Th» cells are constructed of steel, lined inside and out with lead, 
and the plates are secured in the cells against any possible movement. A 
source of electrical energy is carried by the boat itself, so that she is inde- 
pendent of any central station outfit. Charging is accomplished by means of a 
dynamo driven by a gasoline engine, and is, of course, only attempted when 
the boat is on the surface. The arrangement is such that the 50-horse power 
Otto engine may be used to run the dynamo or to revolve the shaft in case of 
an emergency. The dynamo has a double wound armature with two commu- 
tators. Its normal capacity is 50 horse power, but it can be overloaded to 150- 
horse-power for at least two hours without excessive heating. The dynamo 


weighs 3,500 pounds. The armature speed is 800 revolutions. Other electrical 


appliances consist of a 10-horse power motor used for running the air com 
presssor and also in case of need to operate as a bilge pump. 

A motor of 14-horse-power is used to ventilate the boat while beneath 
the surface by forcing the foul air out, its place being taken by fresh air from 
the reservoir. Another motor of 1/-horse-power is employed for venti- 
lating the storage battery compartment by means of a suction blower for 
carrying off the battery fumes during the charging. 

The armament of the boat consists of one dynamite gun, one automobile 
torpedo tube and one aerial torpedo tube. These tubes and gun are discharged 
by compressed air, which not only performs this work, but immediately 
restores to the boat the weight lost when the projectile or quantity of dyna- 
mite has been discharged. The muzzle energy of the dynamite gun is 750 
tons, a force powerful enough to carry the projectile to the point of attack, 
and, when the inherent energy of the explosive is considered, to destroy any 
object struck. 

These tubes are capable of throwing to a distance of one mile a projectile 
weighing 180 pounds, and carrying 100 pounds of a high explosive. 
diately under this is an expulsive tube for a Whitehead torpedo, with the usual 
charge of 200 pounds of gun cotton; and pointing to the rear is a dynamite 
gun capable of throwing 100 pounds of a high explosive 100 yards or more 


Imme- 


through the water. When equipped for service the Holland would carry three 
Whitehead torpedoes, six shots for the forward gun and five for the after gun. 

While all trials of this interesting boat thus far made have been of an 
experimental nature, yet they have demonstrated the fact that a speed of ten 
knots per hour may be maintained when running with the top awash, and her 
submarine speed has been established at about six knots per hour, which is cer- 
tainly a most creditable performance, everything considered. The chief errors 
thus far developed have been in the amount and location of the ballast, and in 
the strength and accuracy of the torpedo tubes, and these, it is expected, will 
soon be corrected. The boat has already been accepted by the United States 
Government, and will form a part of the defences of New York. 


Trolley Freight in Massachusetts. 


EVERAL of the Massachusetts trolley companies have petitioned for permis- 

sion to do an express business, and even carry freight. In some instances 
the bill presented to the Legislature contains a provision that the case shall be 
submitted to the people of the municipalities traversed. The Northampton 
Street Railway, which has had a provision for a two-thirds’ popular vote to that 
effect, comes in with a petition to reduce two-thirds to a majority. It has held 
one referendum and failed to get the two-thirds. Oflicers in other places who 
believe that they can get the two-thirds do not object to it, but prefer to have 
the whole business done in the Legislature, without submission to the people. 
In one of the bills a provision was inserted for carrying goods to the weight of 
100 pounds, and the vice-president of the road said that they expected to stop 
their cars at houses by the roadside long enough to take off these parcels. It 
was testified that the Northampton road has carried crates of strawberries, a 
A bill was heard for a general law, but it 
was strongly opposed by corporation interests. There is a feeling that the 


progress of the times demands that larger powers be given to street railways in 


quarter of beef and a barrel of flour. 


respect to express packages. 


Weather Signals and Street Car Lines. 


ee trolley car has been utilized for all sorts of local announcements, with 

excellent results, especially in small communities, doing in its way much 
of the work that the old bell-crier was supposed to exist for. 
village car will often save the school children a useless tramp by carrying a 


On rainy days a 


placard with the inscription, ‘‘ No school to-day,” and in some places the local 
weather bureau now notifies the road of prospective meteorological] changes, 
aud the cars, as they go out of the car barn, mount the appropriate signal in the 
People can thus 
tell by a glance at the passing car whether to carry an umbrella or not and 


shape of a flag, flying between the trolley pole and the car. 


what sort of an overcoat to put on. 


Speed Acceleration on Electric Roads.—One of the advantages of elec- 
tric traction on suburban lines now being discussed by railroad and electrical 
engineers is the greater speed to be expected from the quicker starting of the 
trains. Mr. Lundie, of the Illinois Central Railroad, has mapped out a schedule 
for the contemplated electrical equipment of the suburban lines of that com- 
pany, which involves an acceleration up to 40 miles per hour in twenty 
seconds. 
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FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. 


Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘““WwooD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing that our Compefifors alone had cause 
fo fear them 
REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 
The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure fo prove tie most expensive in the end 
WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST, LOUIS,US.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION «THE AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


E iD EALy 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S.A, 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co. A 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
pomuniasion houses send us duplicate 
order. 


BaSa=]S=e= 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


For descriptive circulars address 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 William St., Newark, N. J. 


U. 8S. A. 
Illuminated Dial ea 
Station CT, 
Instruments. Cg ah >) 


¢) | 


d 
py 
These instruments are based upon the same i, il 
general principle and are just as accurate as our = 
regular Standard Portable Direct Current Volt- I | | 
meters and Ammeters, but are much larger, and y eh) 
the working parts are inclosed in a neatly de- iN ) 
signed dust-proof cast-iron case which effectively i 
shields the instruments from disturbing influ- 


| 
iN aa | 


Weston Standard Illuminated Dial 


ences of external magnetic fields. Potential Indicator. Style B. 


Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when writing for Catalogues. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


EDISON BUILDING, NEW YORK. N.Y., U. S. A. 


EDISON'S New Standard Phonograph 


Every Family should possess one, 


Records reproduces, 
shaves off cylinders, 
has sapphire points. 
Runs 3 records with 
one winding of 
spring. 


Weight, 17 pounds. 


~ Complete, as per 
illustration, 


$2(),00 


Edison’s records are the best, loudest, clearest : all th 
O ‘ , 3b, e latest songs and 
Set 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. Send for catalogue and complete list of 
cords. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF EVERYTHING 
MANUFACTURED AT THE EDISON LABORATORY. 
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War Has No Effect on American Iron Trade. 


HE Iron Trade Review says: ‘‘ The iron trade has not regarded the declaration 

of war as any reason for suspending operations. On the contrary, some 
vigorous buying has gone on in the last week—not in conspicuously large 
orders, but in a steady filling of requirements that indicates confidence in the 
stability of business. It is realized that if buyers and sellers act on their 
knowledge of the inherent strength of the situation rather than the disposition 
toward pessimism that often shows itself in times of agitation, there will be no 
serious disturbance of industry. Material is being taken on contracts at a sur- 
prising rate, and in many cases new purchases have had to be made much 
sooner than was anticipated. So far as volume of current operations is con- 
cerned the situation has marked prosperity features. As for home consumption, 
there is no present apprehension that it will be greatly abridged, while millions 
of expenditure on war account will be added monthly. Pittsburg, which more 
than any other centre gauges the situation in finished material, gives encourag- 
ing reports for the past week. War requirements have been an insignificant 
element there, but demand from all sources is so large as to suggest that the 
certainty of war isa momentary stimulus. Ina few lines prices are held more 
firmly, and in plates an advance of from $1 to $2 a ton has been made. Bridge, 
shipbuilding, steel car and boiler work have all contributed to filling up the 
plate mills. And while some proposed work is known to be held back, the 
aggregate of structural business is considerably beyond expectations. Southern 
iron has had the largest week’s sales for the month, with some irregularity in 


price due to occasional marketing of warrant iron. 


The Stimulus of the Patent. 


“OHE annual report of the Commissioner of Patents, some reference to which 
appeared in our last issue, contains so much of interest that our readers 
will welcome some additional abstracts of its contents. 

The most striking and important feature of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876 was its display of the improvements in industrial arts 
brought about by American invention. It was believed by many that the 
inventions there exhibited represented the highest development possible; that 
there was no further room for improvement in many of the arts at least. Yet 
the effect of this exposition was not, as might have been expected, to discourage 
invention or to convince inventors that nothing more remained to be done, that 
the field of invention was exhausted, but rather to largely stimulate inventive 
activity. 

All of the inventions displayed at the Centennial, and all of the inventions 
for which patents were taken out in the four years following, are now public 
property. Included in these are inventions of the highest industrial and com- 
mercial value. 
machine and many other inventions of almost equal effect in revolutionizing 


The dynamo and electric motor, the cotton-gin, the sewing 


important industries are, in the form in which they were made and used prior 
to 1880, uncontrolled by patents, and may be freely made, used and sold by 
any one. The influence of these inventions in the development of industries 
and the increase of employment cannot be doubted. They had much to do 
with the increase of manufactures from 123,025 establishments, with aggregate 
capital of $543,245,351 and employing 958,079 persons, in 1850, the earliest 
census in which a distinct report on this subject is presented, to 253,502 estab- 
lishments, with aggregate capital of $2,780,766,895, employing 2,700,734 per- 
sons in 1880. The further increase to 822,638 establishments in 1890, with 
aggregate capitalof $6,139,3897,785 and employing 4,476,884 persons, is to be 
noted in this connection. 

But the influence of patented inventions is most strikingly shown in the 
creation of new industries of enormous magnitude since 1880—that is, within 
the term of patents now in force or but very recently expired. 

Though no separate statistics are given for the basic steel process, by which 
steel free from phosphorus and therefore capable of being worked cold, is pro- 
duced, there can be no doubt that this process, invented not long prior to 1880, 
and first extensively used in that year, has had much to do with the large 
increase of the production of steel and its use for tubing and structural pur- 
poses. The manufacture of iron and steel in 1880 employed 140,978 persons ; 
the same industry in 1890 employed 152,585 persons. 

The linotype machines, automatic weighing machines, etc., all represent 
industries of very considerable importance, in which millions of money are 
invested and many hundreds of men are employed. 

It is to be noted with respect to the new industries based on patented inven- 


tion that none of them were immediately successful. The public is not quick - 


to accept new inventions until their practical value has been amply demon. 
strated. The electric light was believed impracticable, and in its first installa- 
tions was met by practical difficulties hard to be overcome, The cash register 
and cash carrier met with serious opposition at first, and it was years before the 
bicycle was made acceptable to the general public. 

None of the inventions on which these new industries are based were, in 
the form in which they were first patented, commercially practicable. Even if 
it be conceivable that the primary inventions would have been made without 
the stimulus of the patent system, there would have been no inducement to 
inventors to spend time and money in perfecting and improving these inven- 
tions without the certainty that if made practicable and acceptable to the pub 
lic their manufacture, use and sale could be controlled for a term of years 
through the protection afforded by patents. If a new device may be freely 
copied by rival manufacturers as soon as it appears upon the market, no one 
can afford to expend the large sums of money which are often found necessary 
in perfecting the invention, in constructing the plant necessary for its manufac- 
ture and in bringing it before the public. It is stated that a new form of sewing 
machine for a special use cost in the preparation of jigs, dies and other facilities 
necessary for the economical manufacture of its parts upward of $50,000 before 
a single machine was ready forsale. But for the fact that the manufacturers 
had the assurance of an exclusive right to manufacture the machine through 
their ownership of the patents granted for the inventions which it embodied 


no such sum could have been expended, and the public would have had to be 


content with the inferior machines previously on the market. 

To the stimulus afforded by the Patent Office is due the creation of these 
new industries and the very great development of recent years in the older 
industries. It isto the stimulus to invention given by our patent system that 
the great increase in our exports is largely due, and it is on Ameriean inven- 
tion, as fostered and stimulated by the patent system, that we may confidently 
depend for ability to maintain the high rate of wages paid to American work- 
men and yet to compete successfully in the markets of the world with nations 


where the workman receives but a meagre return for his labor. 


A German Cable to the United States. 
T is officially announced that Germany will shortly begin laying a separate 
cable to the United States. 
Munich says: 
“The beginning has already been made by the laying of the cable from 
Borkum, an island in the North Sea belonging to Prussia, to Vigo, a Spanish 


On this point a paper which is published in 


seaport town, a distance of some 1,200 miles. The next extension will be to the 
Azores. The cable to the United States is especially necessary, for the trade 
relations with that country become more important every year. Our postal 
service with the United States is already ahead of all others, no other country 
being able to furnish a line of fast steamers for the delivery of mails such as we 
have. But with regard to the cables, we are still dependent upon the British 
companies. France, tired of the tutelage exercised of late by the British, has 
at last laid down her own wire, and Spain, too, is about to form a cable con- 
nection of her own with the New World. We cannot, of course, lay down a 
net as extensive as that which Great Britain has created within the last fifty 
years, but we can, after some delay, furnish connections which will benefit not 
only our own trade, but that of the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia as well.” 

The Kreuzer Zeitung, the old Conservative paper in Berlin, thinks the laying 
of separate cables would not be necessary if the English did not ‘‘ doctor” every 
scrap of news sent between the Continent and America to suit their own pur- 
poses. In its characteristic way it charges that they would tie up the lines 


altogether if they could benefit thereby. 


American Ship Plates for Belfast and the Clyde.—The announcement 
made in our columns last week that an order for 3,000 tons of American ship 
plates had been given by a Belfast firm, is now followed this week by an order 
for 5,000 tons of plates given to the Carnegie Steel Company for shipment to 
the Clyde. This is perhaps the most serious news of its kind that has yet been 
published. Whatever the Americans can do in billets, cheap qualities of wire, in 
beams of heavy section or in low grades of foundry iron, it had at least been 
hoped that in acid open-hearth shipbuilding plates the English makers could 
sell against the world. An examination of an interesting table compiled by 
Mr. Head, given elsewhere in this issue, shows, however, that at present prices 
American plates at Pittsburg are some 18s. a ton cheaper than English ship 
plates at Middlesborough —Iron and Coal Trades Review, London. 
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JAMES ct MAYER BUGGY CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND., U.S. A. 


we. Export Vehicles 


Send for complete Catalogue. 
Io ordering through export houses send us duplicate order. 


a ae BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 
Chalk Lines, 
Curtain Cord, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, 
Arce Light Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. ” - Boston. Mass., U.S. A. SAMSON BRAND 


aa THE WIRE FLY KILLER, ‘oven’ worto 


Jan. 8, 1895, 
Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 
Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
i ale BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST. WORCESTER, MASS .U.S.A. 


GOULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKINC. ORIGINAL RING PACKING. 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
1N ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


ay em, = ae, 
Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY q ’ Se I 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. seed Ly Nelle 2D LH 
N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None ideale 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped onwrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 
THE COULD PACKINC COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION Cripman, Treas. 


TRAVEMARE. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, tHe onsainat manuractunens or SOlIG| Braided Cordage. 


WINDOW SASH CORD, ) corrox, Liven on Boston, Mass., U.S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, RAL CLOTHES LINES, 

AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. a Sar or al 


Send for Samples. STEAM PACKINCS, SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKINC. Send for Samples. 


Pat. 0. EB. D, Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E L | bs & AT H E RTO N ; 72 Snell ze-4 Brockton: Tlass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, 

Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, JER I INT Es S H © KE 4K © li S 
Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “8S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
eatalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ss. PORTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, 
Women’s and Children’s TA ST's. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A, Catalogue “B” on application. 


LOVELL MFG. CO. (Lrp.) 


ERIE, PA. UU. GS. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


_ak oe ~~ Rat and Mouse Traps 


» SSS occa =e — Send for Catalogue. 

a ey |\ ‘ = Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 

language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 
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New Catalogues and Trade Publications. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing 


them. Please mention THE AMERICAN HXPORTER when you write. 


Rumsry & Co, Limirep, Seneca Falls, N. Y.. U.S A. Catalogue of fire 
apparatus, including hook and ladder trucks in a great variety of styles for both 
city and village service, hose wagons and carriages, insurance or fire patrol 
wagons, carts for carrying chemical fire extinguishers, hand fire engines and 
running-hose carts each in a number of sizes and styles. Handsomely illustrated, 
82 pages 

BurFFALO Foor CycLe Company, 985-995 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. 8. A., issue an illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘Did You Ever Cycle Afoot ?” 
It contains an account of the foot cycle manufactured by them and elaborate 
suggestions concerning the management of a foot-cycling academy. 

Tue LUNKENHEIMER Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S A.: 1298 catalogue 
of brass and iron valves, injectors, whistles, lubricators, oi] and grease cups and 
steam specialties; 208 pages, fully illustrated, and contains numerous tables of 
value to users of these specialties and an index. Full specifications and direc- 
tions accompany descriptions of each article. 

CHapwick Copyinc Book Company, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. De- 
scriptive catalogue and price list of a great variety of copying bovks, including 
styles for travellers, dispensing with press, telegram duplicating sheets, railroad 
copying paper and way-bill impression books, etc., ruled invoice or sales copy- 
ing-books and other supplies of a similar nature. Illustrated. 


BuFFALO WHEEL Company, N. Y., U.S. A.: 1898 catalogue of Niagara 
bicycles manufactured by this firm, showing the various models for the present 
year, with specifications for regular equipment of each and list of options 
offered. A detailed and elaborately illustrated account is given of the various 
improvements effected in this wheel for the coming season. 


Pirr & Scort, 39 Broadway, New York, U.S. A., announce that they will 
goon publish a book for the information of shippers and persons interested in 
foreign trade, entitled ‘‘Foreign Import Duties and Foreign Shippers’ Hand- 


book of Useful Information.” The price will be $1.50. 


Prominent Exporters Find That Trade Is Good in 
Spite of the War. 


he order to ascertain the exact facts regarding the situation in the export 

trade THe AMERICAN ExpoRTER addressed a large number of leading 
exporters all over the country asking their views as to the situation as it pre- 
sented itself to them. 
all of the replies here, and as some of them were confidential we are not at lib- 


It is not possible in the space at our disposal to reprint 
erty to state the names of all our correspondents, The letters, however, dis- 
play a remarkable unanimity of opinion that the effect of the war is extremely 
slight. 
usual foreign trade at this time of year, andin each instance they attributed 
the falling off to local conditions, in one case to the low price of coffee in South 


In only two cases were our correspondents enjoying less than their 


American countries, in the other to the high rates of exchange. 

In several instances manufacturers reported that domestic orders showed 
a considerable falling off, while their foreign business was increasing. Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, The Pelton Water Wheel Company, The J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, James Leffel & Co., and many others report that the war has 
as yet had no effect whatever upon their trade. The following circular letter 
is being sent to the foreign clients of a group of prominent manufacturers who, 


however, request us not to publish their names. It states clearly and correctly 


the exact situation and deserves the widest possible circulation and implicit 
confidence: 


To Our Customers: 


Owing to the large number of letters being received by us from our friends 
in foreign countries, asking us whether the war now existing between this 
country and Spain will, in any way, affect the prompt execution of orders and 
shipping of goods or not, we have decided to issue this joint circular. 

There is no reason for you to have any anxiety on this account as the war 
in no way interferes with our manufacturers or the shipping of our goods 
except in the way of marine insurance. 

We, the undersigned, give notice that, until further notice, we will when 
making shipments to you of goods made by ourselves cover the same with a 
special war risk insurance at our own expense, the regular marine insurance to 
be paid by you as heretofore. This will make the shipment of goods as safe as 
heretofore without extra expense to you. 

Do not hesitate to send on your orders, they will have our usual prompt 
attention. 

Thanking you for past favors, we remain, etc. 


Export Notes. 


—The Maryland Steel Company recently shipped 3,000 tons of steel rails to 
India, which are to be used in the construction of the East Indian Railway. 


—Dun’s Review for April 9th says: ‘‘A contract in competition for cast 
pipe for St. John, with $2 difference in duty against the American bidders, was 
taken by a Pennsvlvania concern at $27.80, against $28.50 by the lowest Cana- 
dian, and $31 and upward by English concerns.” 


—Twenty American electric street cars were recently delivered in Berlin 
and 100 more have been ordered. They were wanted quickly, and therefore 
the order was placed with an American firm that was able to deliver them in 
Berlin at the same price and in about one-fourth of the time required by Ger- 
man manufacturers. 

—The Wason Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, shipped to the 
The outside finish of 
the cars was mahogany, treated in natural color, as this wood not only retains 
The decora- 


Brazilian Government some time ago six railway cars. 


its beauty in the climate of Brazil but grows richer by exposure. 
tions were very elaborate. 

—Two powerful steam navvies were shipped by the Toledo Foundry Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, to the order of a railway company in Yokohama. These 
excavators weigh about thirty tons each, and have an individual capacity of 
1,500 cubic yards a day. 
from the United States to a foreign country. 


It is said that these are the first steam navvies sent 


—The Yukon River steamboat Fortune Hunter, which was recently shipped 
overland to the Pacific Coast in sections, was built during the past Winter by 
the Marine Iron Works, of Chicago. 
throughout the world as builders of marine engines and of light draft river 


The Marine Iron Works are known 
steamboats. They have in recent years completed thirty two craft of this kind 
for use on the Amazon River in South America.—The Chicago Chronicle. 

—There is little that is discouraging in the experience of the Engelberg 
Huller Company, of New York. It makes and deals almost exclusively in coffee- 
cleaning and rice hulling machinery, and has customers in nearly every part of 
the world where rice grows or coffee is picked. Recently the company shipped 
thirty or forty rice hullers to India, and two or three complete rice-cleaning 
plants to Bombay. A like outfit has just been shipped to Frontera, and will be 
put into operation in the Tobasco district. 

—The Pelton Water Wheel Company has recently sent to the Alaska Tread- 
well Company a single wheel 7 feet in diameter, which furnishes power enough 
to run the largest stamp mill in the world. It has 240 stamps, 96 concentrators, 
ore breakers and other machinery, which together require some 500 horse-power. 
This New York house recently made the first shipment of the machinery for 
the Compafiia de Papel, of San Rafael, in Mexico. 
plete plants, one to have two Pelton wheels of 11 feet diameter, to make 212 


There are to be two com- 
revolutions per minute and give 550 horse-power. The second plant is to have 
two wheels of 60 inches. Yet another plant is at work for the San Ildefonso 


Power Company in Mexico. 


The American Railway Car Abroad. 


NOTABLE development in our recent export trade is the shipment abroad 

of railway cars. Our locomotives have secured a firm foothold in different 
parts of Spanish-America and in China and Japan, notwithstanding the fact 
that our engine is of a type different from that which European manufacturers 
have made familiar to the world. American cars, too, are somewhat sui generis, 
though when they are once known abroad they may gain a merited popularity. 
If we are to sell them for use on foreign railways, foreign tastes must gradually 
come to conform to our product, or else we must build to suit other tastes, 
Vesti- 
bule cars with centre aisles are winning favor in some parts of Europe, but the 


which is the wisest and most certain course to pursue in the long run. 
type as yet is for the most part very different from this. Cars or wagons, as 
the English call them, which are divided into coupes or compartments, and which 
are entered through doors at the side, are still generally employed in Europe 
and in nearly all other parts of the world which draw their railway equipment 
from European workshops. Our tram cars have been going abroad for some 
time, and lately a few rather large orders for railway cars have been taken by 
cas building firms in Delaware and Eastern Pennsylvania. 


appears, have often been for freight cars, which are more or less alike, except 


These contracts, it 
for size, the world over. A few days ago, itis of interest to note, a Pennsyl- 
vania company took an order from the Orange Free State Government for 100 
“gondola cars” and for fifteen passenger cars, which are soon to be forwarded 
to South Africa. 
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CO South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., “nscri"r 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action”’ Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 


Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 

o Harness Saddle Trees (in iron), Gig, Track, 

Fine Saddlery Hardware for EX PORT. Coupe, Express. All styles and sizes. 
Orders filied through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “B” on application. Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 

NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, check Hooks, ete., etc. All Patterns. 
NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 

STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL COMPANY, 

Manufacturers and Exporters of N EW B E D FO R D, M ASS., U. S. A. 


—— THE ONLY 


= ae Made in the World. \ Se Pp. — a Dp cone 
Also Chueks, Rose Reamers and Maehinists’ Toois. 
Orders filled through Cummission Houses Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


THE HANDY. 


.— SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
= dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. -Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
= silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 


rs ~ Sae SS _ a conspicuous success. 
TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 
EVA N I E i G a g SO N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
y Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 


Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Commission Merchants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: ‘‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.”’ Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


NEWARK, J, WVISS & SONS, 


N. J °9 Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
U. S. A. BEST QUALITY 


Shears ~ SCISSO“s, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META! 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Ei ii 


! 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue **E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


The Only SUCCESSFUL Substitute for Leather! 


For FURNITURE Covering, for CAR SEATS, for CAR CURTAINS, 
for any Upholstering Purpose. 


Does not crack, 
peel or rot. Is not 
affected by heat, cold of 
climate. Waterproof,grease 
proof, stainproof. Contains 
no rubber or cellulose and 
is not inflammable. Made in plain leather 


grains or richly embossed patterns, and in all 
standard colors. Caution !—There are worth- 
less and dangerous imitations See that the word “ Pantasote” is stamped 
on the goods. Samples and particulars of 


THEE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, N. Y., U. S.A. 


The Iheading Elouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever Soap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Fc ot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet Soa: eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
Rendering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 
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THESE CUTS SHOW OUR E 
Horse Horse 
Power 


Powe Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, <=: 


dird 


‘ $ Rating. 
Center-Crank, Self-Contained Engine. fal 

NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, Bek ai 
HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, ot) 


MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST-CLASS. 7, 


Particuiarly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. 


| COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. a 
MONIT OR | as or Gasoline) LAUNCHES 
AND Engines, AND 
MOGUL [“xsrrce | BOATS, 


With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 


ae 
—— == — = 


j Equipe WiTH MONITOR GA SOLINE ENGINE 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Tllustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, “i'3%x" 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. Pea mosesuatine a 
RAN DALW’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 14 inch or less; No. 5, 34 
inch or less. Address 


PD, RANDALL & SON, - ‘Troy, N. ¥., U.S.A, Suestusgrugmicne nme 


Catalogue ‘“‘D’’ on application. 


UW fal lat 1 
/ \ 
LA pA oe 
oS t | 
——— Ea 


= — as rar 
AX a= —_ Equipped wir MOGUL. GASOLINE ENGINE. r 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 


all others. 


LUODLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of GE SirAe 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT Ee UW :=4 Say HUB BLOCKs. 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


f Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
Send for our catalogue 
and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED CopMaNCInGOIe | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888. For Export Trade 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses , 


With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. (\UIM 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, *a7anaee 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


J ; STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


S. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
WIl furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


TA REI PICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 
SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PAINTS &E 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 


Chime Whistle. 


i 
i 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 


STEAM CAGE AND 923 & 95 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. U. S. A- 
Cc Ee O S rs Y VALVE COM PANY, Bs. : 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 
Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF : Z 
: | A/ 
Dy 
Catalogue No.7 


Standard Steam Appliances. 
sent on application. Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. Safety Valve. Water Relief Valve. Steam Ge Indicator. 


superiority in these Clippers over ~ 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “stop-action” of the **‘Security ” was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
. and forget to make a record that migyht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
} We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U. S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


| VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


> : Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 
No. 458. pasion aa Pee are Han Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order. Write for Catalogue E. X. and Paotographs. 


No. 454. Rumble Phaeton. 


Fi (THE Simonds BAND SAW iii, 
SAWS. jf \) IWiachine 


Fe niwves. 


SND 


ail 
ii WARRANTED UNEQUALLED \iIDNINN) Wi a 


SIMONDS M’F’G COMPANY, bi 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. be bale 


ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, “a8jze"° 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINC PAINTS AND eee 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
por Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’l Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


» Shoe Polishers «» Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS for russet shoes, 
and IRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


“our | WILST DRILLS rata. [ Desew 


They are made RIGHT. 


THE STANDARD TOOL CO., CLEVELAND, Ohio, US. A. A, UP-TO. TO- DATE hawks 


Manufacturers of 


ROYAL DAUBER. 


Is TEE BEST. <o}> SPRISOUANS. a1 ave 
Jai Ave sai 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MH. Kk. PORTER, 6G Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


DE LA BA L7 E HER Mi A N 0S Introduction and Propaganda o: New Articles in the 


Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 
442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 


INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE “‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS anD MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Etc. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 
520 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK, 
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Lunkenheimer’s “STANDARD” 
A 2 BOILER OIL INJECTORS 


Effectually prevent the formation of scale in 
boilers, thereby saving fuel, foaming, pitting and 
leaky joints. These injectors have but one connec- 
tion, are simple and strong, feed visibly oil drop 
by drop, and are perfect in every respect. Many 
thousands in use and giving entire satisfaction. 
Made in the following sizes: 14g pt, 1 pt., l qt, % 
gal., 1 gal., 1146 gal., 2 gal. Full directions with 
every injector. Satisfaction guaranteed. Specify 
‘‘Lunkenheimer” make and order through export 
commission houses. 


CATALOGUE OF HIGH-GRADE STEAM 
SPECIALTIES GRATIS. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO." wtescs 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S.A. 
Branches: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, 8S. E. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


4 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

> Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
Woods. 


32 changes. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. as 
| — As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS THE ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4 doz. in a case) Free to vessel. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


“Look!” Printers and Book Binders 


We are inthe lead in the manufacture of special 
machinery for Printers and Book Binders; among them 
are the noted and popular Monitor Wire Stitcher, Latham 
Perforator Round Corner Punch and Index Machine, 
Numbering Machines, etc., etc. 

The MONITOR STITCHER is simple and durable. 
It has no change of parts for different thicknesses of 
work, uses flat and round wire without change of pnrts, 
has self-acting gauge, combination flat and saddle table, 
wire straightner, back and side gauges. Built in ten sizes 
with straight or roll feed, uses thick and thin wire. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES: 


INO. 0; “Capacity 1og 1 CheSaanes anemic earteraecitte ss $425.00 
No.1, on 2 sheets to 34 inches............. 315.00 
No. 14, See Cay: VG eae = era aveisioe eile 265.00 
No. 2, oP Fe ae Cie ee hemonton oon 200.00 
No. 3, sm Oa ot Vige the ndsaacncndan 150.00 
Nod, Roll Reed CapnsZinchiwp ace peeeeiies $335.00 
Nols,“ OSI «7-H oy on ter aR 265.00 
No. 2, ee SOAS G SS eee Scars asejsieleniasiolers 200.00 
No. 24%, Special Calendar Machine, 4 inch....... 175.00 
No. 3, 22 “ ns VS tents 165.00 


Let us know your wants. 


May we send you details? 


LATHAM1 TIACHINERY CO. 
197=201 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U. S A. 


ECLIPSE 
Hand Coro Planter 


(Rotary Pattern.) 


Sa 


It eclipses all others, having 
) « positive feed and four changes 
{ of disks. Works easier than any 
other. 


=3 “HERCULES” 
Gl Post HOLE DIGGER 


= LITTLE GIANT POST HOLE DIGGER 
$10.00 doz. $12.00 doz. 

Don’t be taken in on inferior tools. We have the best line of Diggers ever produced 
—all strong and well made. We originate, others imitate our work. Buy the originals. 
Write for catalogue and remember us on Lawn Rakes, Lawn Sprinklers, Curry Combs, 
Furnace Shovels, Etc. We have Diggers at from $5 to $12 per doz. 


Orders filled through any responsible export house in U.S. 


F.E£. KOHLER & CO, - Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


FANCY POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
‘ American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
ae rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 
= tee Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 


ae Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 
of Highest Quahty. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitaiciphia, Pa, U.S.A. 


THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind.,U S A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Couipound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 
FREMONT, OHIO 


H. G. SHELDON, ren 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails 

of All Styles, 
Body Loops, Canopy 
Top 
Standards 
3 and 
Carriage Hardware, 
Dies and Special Drop 
Forgings made to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SAW YOUR WOOD toons 


RUNS EASY 


NO BACKACHE 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHINE 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


Folds complete as a pocket knife Weighs only 41 lbs, One man can 


It saws down trees. 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground It is instantly 


adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. Itis a great labor and money saver, as one man can saw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries a saw 54 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 
carries a saw 5%, 6, 64% or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5% feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F.O. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


One No. 1 machine .............655 $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9’’x0’ 10’’x0’ 10” 
One-half doz, No 1 machines..... 1300 << oe se 370“ GG 5° 9x2’ 6x1’ 0” 
One No 2 machine.............6- 185 es ss Ob Re 6’.0"°x2? 8x1’ 0” 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15700 << oe sk. ae ee Re 6°.07-x8? 107x156 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, vy 
64-66 S, Clinton St., Chicago, III., U. S. A» 


Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 
Double Belting. 
| ee a J Monarch’ and «Bradford | PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
Cj Y 4 Dynamo”’ Rivetless Leather MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MN ast 
O a-anle a to this paper when LEE-PEN BERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 
NAR answering this advertisement. Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 
LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 

For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Paper Bag Machinery.| Dietz Tubular Square Lamo 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 


Th WOVE VEVEVSETSTBAEARTSVSVUUSVUUTB nt 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


Twelve Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 


: Medals of 
: Atlanta, 1895 


Award al 
International 
Expositions 


f & H BARNETT CO. Philadelphia Pa. 


% Rennie nwa ceecceciceeceres 


We manufacture machines for making 


light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 

: : liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 


Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export §f 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING (0)  #2fea0°""="e-=ieve 
Tunscturrs fares tan = eenMaRT, | ROE DIETZ COMPANY 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
7 60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Established in 1840. 


SINTZ GAS ENCINE COMPANY, | UTELYeH# moss’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. § 


Manufacturers 
of 


Marine 
and 
Stationary 
Gas 
and 
Gasoline 


ae  ! 


¥ Fino ines : NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 
- j e pack in1 doz., 2 doz. aud 3 doz. boxes, suitaple td 


Ww 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one Orders filled through any responsible 


1 
P . of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. Commission House. 
ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. MANUFACTURED BY 
The Best Is Always the Cheapest! We are the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 


in the United States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at C E oO A RA oss — N E W YO R K 
home office. | s e 9 s 
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The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


4 Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. Diameter of} Gallons 
< of Suction and per Price 
Pump Discharge. Minute 
00 | 2s 50—75 $40 
00 Hand | 114” x 116” 50—75 35 
0 pie. cee 75—100 60 
i 1 Dex ote 150—200 90 
& ae 4 4? x 4? 200—350 125 
BeBe TEX Ea i a = u 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. -_ Buffalo, ts. 
CLOBE BUFFER Cco., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 
Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
: for Scouring Heels, 
Felt and Rubber Wheels 
of all kinds, etc., ete. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 


Globe 
Heel Scourer. 


Union 
Twin Edge Setter. 


Julian 
Sole Rounder. 


30 Full Pages a 
Minute up to 150 
Copies. 


SALES MA, and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ovureiT ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 


ing 9x13 papers, $6.00 net. Prices of larger sizes in proportion. 


Guaranteed to be useful for years. 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We sell the clay composition known as “ Acme”? Moonstone, AB C 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. Wealso furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giving satisfactory results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway, N.Y. City, U. S.A. 


| THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C° 
. OLEAN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 


_ place to another. S 


-' Write for full particulars and prices. 


Isa Great 


The Steam Merry-g0-round ...°.woney-maker. 


Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 
chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


ea 
AOA OMO WOM 


© SSN 
fablished 
over S50 years 


HOUGHOW oat 


es Sa SNS 
OVONTONDRON: 


Specialities 


OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 

ROLLER SKLNS, 
GREEN & QAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, 
\ : TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, ‘& 
MANS Rg | LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS, é 
PICKERS, BUFFERS,& 


M Abbey & Peel. Park 
G LEATHER WORKS. 


Fe 
Ri 
r ARAN 
ASN 
NS WH Kae 


bbey’ Accrinaton 


Gv 


ENGLAND 


G?| PLUG 


WYANDOTTE PLEASURE YACHT WORKS, 


Box 467, WYANDOTTE, MICH., U. S. A. 


Builders of 


HIGH-GRADE 


Pleasure 
Boats. 


Row Boats, Canoes, Sail Boats, NaphthaLaunches. 


Enclose 5 cents in stamps for new 1898 Catalogue. 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
VEHICLES. 


Colfax Manutacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


‘Columbia’? Washer. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “ Columbia’’ Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 


COMPOUND 
STEAM PUMP. 


[PUMPS OF EVERY & 
| DESCRIPTION 


London, England, 159 Queen Victoria St. 


Standard Emery Wheel Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF { 5 
Solid Emery and oN 
Corundum Wheels. M7 


New York, 116 Liberty St. 


Mexico City, Palma No. 2. 


ALL KINDS OF POLISHING WHEELS. 


Patent Grinding and Polishing Machinery. 
Polishers’ and Platers’ Supplies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS. SHARP. 


Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 

<< the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
when put in a hot boiler. Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


abe JAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER GCO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, INcorporaTeED, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


JULY 13-1880 


APR, 26-1881 Send for 


catalogue and 
price list. 


Mie. Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY F 
. Whe) al REIGHT 
CARS 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men's and Women's Shoes, 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


J. J. MCDONOUGH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’BRYNRB, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U. S.A. 


OUR 
COIN 


Orders filled 


through 

commission Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 
Correspondence 149 Crescent Strevt, 

solicited. 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


T RAILS, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 lbs, 

Track Spikes, Bolts 
and Splices, 

Bar Iron, Steel Single Trees ¢ 


Exact size. 8 lbs. 
Direct all correspondence to our Export Ageut, @. A. KAHLERT, 


626 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A 


AN, SWIFT & BRICHAM 


LOG 


i 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
U. 8. A, 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


Envelopes. 


““Hurry-Up” Letter Copying Machine. 


No Blotter Baths. No Copy Books. No Wet Brushes. 
Always a clean, accurate, uniform copy. 
Icame from hands of crafty skill, 


COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE 


ENVELOPE. 


Price of I’m made of toughest metal. Price of 
Combi- I’m here a mission to fulfill, Copying 

nation as A problem old to settle. Machine 
shown No slimy rags nor blotters dank, without 
in cut, For I have something better ; Cabinet, 
$40.00 You simply turn my polished crank, $15.00 


And there’s your copied letter. 


We have two complete systems of copying and filing letters, 
and make the most complete and modern Letter 
Cabinet File in existence, 


The Piqua Copying Machine Co.,Pigu2: Oni, 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


Charles H. Shafer y Cia., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico. 


DRINK PURE WATER 


BY USING THE 
Perfection Water Elevator and 
Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 
KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 
For circulars, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers. 
For delivery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 
Mention this Paper. 


SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


SCRAPERS, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


THE HASKER & MARCUSE MEG. CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 
Tin Tobacco Tags. 


Correspondence solicited. 


& Orisinal BLACK HAWK = @ NEVER 
: Peature. CORN: SHELLERS. -siscx | Aone 


Hawk” 


‘i 


ma 


Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 
Beware of Imitations, 


and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


ll 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
L For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 
ING CouGcH in Consumption, and numerous affections of the Throat, 
% ow. giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- ¥ 
(0) cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsmmiLe of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 
' JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Foreign Depot: THz ANGLO-AMERICAN DruG Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 


SLOT “° AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. —. OR ee 


is no business you could engage in which equals it and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 
and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERGER MFG. CO., 118. Water St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 


If you are looking for the 
best-paying investment 
you can possibly make tor 


Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7........-seseveees per doz, $2 00 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13....  “ 175 
Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, 3-5.............+ £6 1,50 sh 


Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade. Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ex- 
port discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots. 
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HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $1'75 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
We make various sizes, 01 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL . capacity from 5 to150ton of 


seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 
aud will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CO. 


RICHMOND, VA.. U.S. A. 


A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


WTHE LATEST an 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 
Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 
FOR PRINTING 
Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins. 
Ete. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. | 


163 Washington St. 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MACHINERY. 
COAL MiNING MACHINERY. 


Wire Cable 


cs 
= 
_ 
= 
= 
Ldud 
— 
hated 


short distance 
conveying. 


FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 
For long and 
THE JEFFREY MFG.CO. 


Conveyors. © 


Columbus, Ohio. 


A. D. COOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IMPROVED 


Tube Well 
Supplies. 


Cook’s Patent Tube Well 
Strainers and Steam Pumps 


A SPECIALTY. 


LAWRENCEBURG, 
IND., U.S. A. 


DEDERICK’S 'st#eOLDEST, 
MANUFACTORY OF — 


The accompanying illustration shows 
our new portable Folding Bath-tub, which 
5, is a marvel of skillin its construction and 
folding capacity, and is in every way prac- 
tical. These tubs have been thoroughly 
tested by use in the past year, and arestrong 
enough for the heaviest person. <A pail and 
ahalf of water makes a full bath. A full 
submergent bath can be taken if desired. It 
is covered with very heavy duck thoroughly 
coated with pure, refined rubber. It thus 
presents a smooth surface and cleans as 
nicely as a porcelain tub. We manufacture 
Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety, 
but can only quote prices on a few articles 
aa here. Send us asample order and write for 
free catalogue and prices on our entire line. Order through any reliable Commission House. Bx- 
port prices F. O. B. Cars, New York, freight prepaid; goods packed as desired. 
Folding Bath-tub, adult, $75.00 per doz. Folding Camp Table, = = 
Folding Bath-tub, infant, 87.50 “g Folding Camp Chair, - - 
Folding Camp Bed, - 21.00 ®Q Folding Camp Stool, - 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Racine. Wis.; U. 8. A. 


$21.50 per doz. 
12.00 ss) 
3.50 s 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


IMPROVED LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 


Descriptive 
Catalogue on 
application. 


Estimates furnished 
for Laundries of all 
kinds. 


Parties ordering 
through export com- 
mission houses will 
please send dupli- 
cate of order to our 
address. 


The “Sinclair”? High Board Shirt Ironer. 


The Watkins ‘“‘Style A’? Washer, 
THE S. H. SINCLAIR CO. & F. M WATKINS, 


Cable Address ‘* WASHING.”’ 123 & 125 Liberty St., New York, U.S. A. 


t's Home Repairing Outfits 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 
harness and tinware repairing at home. Great time 
and money savers, Every family wants one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands now inuse. Just the thing for 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. Orders 
filled through any responsible commission house, 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


THE ROOT BROS. CO., 


PLYMOUTH, O., U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


{80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

pe Men’s Right and Left, 

y : LF 7 to 12; 

Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
AND 


Men’s and Women’s Com. 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Come. 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet ‘‘B ”’ on application. 


+ New Haven, Conn., 


U.S. A. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware and 
Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Machines; Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling 
Machinery; Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Ro- 
tary and Roll, Straighteners of all sizes con- 
stantly on hand. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Aut. Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Mach’y, Blanking, Drawing, Stamping Diesand Tools. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 70 on application, 


BAY 


H. J. SAHGER, 
Pres. 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN ADT & SON | 


Established 1866. 


F. B. SHUSTER, 
PROPRIETOR, 


nA 


Automatic Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machine 
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PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work ard is easier to operate than any other 
sower made. 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f.o. b. New York. 
Order through any responsible commission house, 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme’’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star’’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 


A BC Code used. 29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Pra eS 
js ty 
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Cable Addr.: ‘*Caspen,’’ Boston. 


t Dise Harrows, 
tein « SE Lever Harrows. 
Catalogue. \\ i These Harrows are made of steel in the following sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7and 
~ 8 feet in width with 16, 18 or 20 inch discs. 


This cut represents a machine with 12-16 inch discs, 
Shipping weight, 440 lbs. 
co, 


EMPIRE MFG. 
Ilinois, U.S.A. 
DID YOU EVER CYCLE AFOOT? 


| 82 River Street, ROCK FALLS, 
GET ON A LIVE WIRE. Buffalo Foot Cycles. 


Rubber Tires, Ball-Bearings, Perfect Workmanship, Exquisite Design, 
Unexcelled for Asphalt Streets, Cement Courts, Sidewalks, Ete. Very 
proper for Ball Rooms, Armories, Gymnasiums, Bicycle Schools, Halls 
and Foot Cycle Academies. Sure to be the Fad at Sea Shore, Mountain, 
Lake and all Summer Resorts. To cruise afoot is all the rage! Send 
$6.00 for Sample Pair. Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Write for Catalogue. 

W.S. CLEVELAND, Mgr. BUFFALO FOOT CYCLE CO., 

Suite 1006, No. 210 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y., U. 


Ss. A. 


m HOWE CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Has stood TEN YEARS without a successful rival. 
IS EASILY FILLED AND IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


Especially designed for mailing samples of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Rice 
Coffee, Spices, Malt, Teas, Starch, Baking Powders, Assay Samples, Ete 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


il E Ses sl ae Per er trte Per 1,000. 
: 02.0) — LLO ZOUNCES...c0c.qscteesere D. Gav srniaticanaerte nats 3.00 
" hi Li user Ge Series eo pocws 66 OE ee: 400] pj 
s j "I i | I te SLE Pa Cs a ne “BO ant cnet 5.00 iscounts, 
Sy Peay OY Os fe ae 00 once te 7 00 | 2 Per cent. off 
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HOWE MANUFACTURING G0. Biccmnn Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone, 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
'} Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
/ account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability. It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices. 


- Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S. A. 


P. A. WEBSTER, 


Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine. 


Pumps Water Automatically by Water Power. 
With two or more feet fall will elevate water 30 feet for each foot of 
fall. PUT IN PLACE OF OLD RAMS. DELIVERS MORE WATER. NEVER STOPS. 


Large machines for irrigation. Smali machines for domestic use, rail- 
road tanks, stock farms, ete. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO., 126 Liberty st., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ~wacnines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE Ss. he SMITH CO A 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 


With Patent Metal Fingerboard, Superior Tone, Easy to 
Play, Neck cannot bend, Patent Unremovable Bridge, Quick 
String Attachment. 


Finest Instruments Made. 


Prices Reasonable. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, 0.,U S.A. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: eter nobel Bredgade 28. 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


NEW IMPROVED 


going: Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, 
ney Discases. 
Complexion. 


Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 


Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 
a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 
through export commission house send us duplicate order, 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 


27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Nleam ald Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y,U.S A. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves desigred for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting in a great 
economy in fuel. Ialsomanufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding all substances. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices. 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and‘Soothes 
the Nerves. The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heat it up, stepin, then use as cooling room 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘‘ POWER OF HEAT,” and “HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Bath Room and Sani- 
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BICYCLE BELL. . (Patented.) 
The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by a clamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
» and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 
sired. All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—2% and 3 inches. 
] } Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 
>, commission houses. 
BARNES & Co., 366 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE BETES ON “oo 


NUTTER, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


for AUTOMATICALLY CLOSING DOORS. IVI MI 


SPRING HINGES * 


ARE THE BEST 
PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN, NY.US.A. 


CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 


WBS 
ie H Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


ie PLANTS, SEEDS ann BULBS. 


501 & 503 WesT 13TH SrT., 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


=<@ Purchasing and Selling Agents 
for the Trade. 
Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
ABC ‘Code used. 


= HATCH CHICKEN 


Zi 


Zn WITH THE MODEL : 
fesse PG 5510" WOODEN HEN 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. 
SSThousands in successful oper- 
ation. Guaranteed to hatch a 


Most efficient small incubator ever 
invented. Perfect in every detail. 
Just the thing for poultry raising 
ona small scale, 28 egg capacity- 


“414 to 122 S. Sixth Ste 


a, Lowest Priced 
First-class 


larger percentage of fertile eggs, 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. 


CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


Catalogue free. 


QUINCY, ILL. BR 


T H C H | CKEN S by the hundred with the Im- 
HA C proved Victor Incubator. 
Itisapleasure to operate, absolutely self- regulating, 
needs no watching during day or night. Its hatching 
qualities are second tonone. Thousands in successful 
operation ; the simplest, most durable and cheapest 
first-class Hatcher in our market. A written guaran- 
tee is sent with each machine to be as represented or 
money refunded. Circulars free. Catalogue 4 cents. 

Address Geo. Ertel Co., Patentee & Mfg., Quincy, 
Il., U.S. A. Established 1857. 

In or de ring through export commission houses, send 
us duplicate order. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 50-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A chiid 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send OE the asking. 


Ma — = 


ECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 


any article or commodity of real merit to 


We Introduce the consuming public and general trade of 


the United States of America. 


MORRIS P. BARNETT & BROTHER, incorporated, 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 56 FIFTH AVE CHICAGO ILLS U S A 
ov) ; »» U. S.A. 


and Specialty Introducers. 


THE VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., AA 


Builders of Improved U. 8. A. 


Refrigerating and Ice- 
Making Machinery 


For Breweries, Packing Houses, 
Cold Storage Houses, Hotels, Passenger 
Steamers and Ice Plants. 


CORLISS ENGINES, BOILERS, 2 
HEATERS, PUMPS, ETC. ~ — 


The Euphonic Talking Machine. 
LOUD and PERFECT. PRICE, $7.00. 


All Phonographs, Supplies and 
Novelties at lowest wholesale 

E prices. Send for catalogue. 

=A. TO FORTE, 

17 Warren St., N. Y.,U. S.A. 


TSE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's Prepared. Eeneelaiieneae 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


Export. 
MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


(CAST IRON PULLEYS 


W-A- JONES FolNDRY& MACHINE Co 
5559.50 JEFFERSON ST- CHICAGO. 


Steam Riding Gallery 
and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall machine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y.,U.S.A 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., 


sR Ag EL OHIO, 
. S. A. 


The Automatic Friction Clutch (For Pulleys and Couplings), 


Is the perfection of power transmitting devices of this class. It cannot slip, requires ab 
solutely no ‘‘adjustment,” is smaller and lighter than any other clutch and requires less 
space on shaft. It will positively transmit the full power of the shaft and is operated by 
simple lever, creates its frictional grip according to the load, and is positive in action 
and release. No shock when load is taken up as with others. Agents wanted for foreign 
core Licenses and patents (foreign) for sale. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 
on reques 


AUTOMATIC FRICTION CLUTCH CO., 817 State St., Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be Metal. 


Any Harmonious Arrangement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 


iv DVA N C E LEVERae 


A MODERN MACHINE AT MINIMUM PRICE. 
Prices F. O. B. New York. ° Discount 25 per cent. 
16-inch, ....%50.00 22-inch, ..$ 90.00 | 30-inch, ...$165.00 
19-inch, .... 65.00 25 Resay. .«. 110.00 33-inch, ... 200.00 


Write for Circulars 
Presses, Printing Machinery, Etc. 


Sole Man?’ rs, Curcnee) U.S. a 


ual HATCHING HEN 


AS LOST HER OCCUPATION 6 -_ 
~a~qijand in i production and brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 

RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
They don’t get lousy. They grow the strongest 
~> chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- J = 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. a _—— 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVE 100 YEARS ° “""cie “*"*" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


i Tn", | mae ele 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

U.S.A 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, Ill., 
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THE H. OD. SMITH & CO. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


TRADEMARK. 


TRADEMARK. 


No. 585. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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DESKS! DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


’ 


NO. P. 10 E. 
buys this desk 
19.75 exactly as il- 
lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE ‘‘ B."’ 
; is 48 inches long, 30 inches 
Sea : wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 
SS quarter- sawed oak front, 17.00 as illustrated. It is 
NO. P. 301, '* A.” closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 
$ 4 5 () pays ee) ooeks reedehs Ene at tees ie ee long, he inetee LETTER FILES in right ped- white oak and is supplied with LET- 
wide, inches high. is made o e finest selected quarter sawe : 7 - Pini 
i white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- estal under lock and key. TER FILES and large drawer in right 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘“ A,’’ $45.00. Style “‘B” or ‘C,” $41.00. This desk has been A GREAT _ pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $49.00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘C,” $45.00. SELLER, wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE **A."’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, ''C.”" 
C illustrated. It is 60 inches 
: : long, 83 inches wide, 52 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
inches high. Itis an extra fine desk, made | 1.60 trated. It is 50 inches long, 30 NO. P. 241, STYLE “A.”” 


: i TE 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE inches wide, 31 inches high. It 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right ‘ alate . 
swing pedestal. a has closed back and is made of selected oak. $3 5 00 buys this desk exactly a3 aa 
e 


60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $43.50 Style “B” or “C,” $11.60. inches long, 82 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 
Style “B® or « 6,” 840.00 d is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style “A” has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. pedestal. 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A” provides com- ; f “A 9? BOD (RBM op ea» 

plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock aud key—a very desirable a ce ie eae ie ie: a ath é S » - ‘e ae ae 
nes le ‘ ” . * * 79 ” * ? De ese . % re 

feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C” has drawers in left 60 inches long, style “A,” $37.50. Style *B” or “©,” $39.50, 


pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 
our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our “ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Or 


TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


me 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


em 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 
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WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES ‘stencers. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GIL EDGE OIF POIs, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Zot ENSSPRESER 
OFTENS? ERY, 
Some LEAT sm 


ATHER» 


Ni 


“SUPERB” PATENT : 
Leather Polishing Paste. 7@€ 


The only article that will produce a jj Ua 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre 
without injury to the leather. The 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 


package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner ff 
and a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing - A 
paste. The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the  faxy"4 
paste adds a brilliant, durable and waterproof polish. FY 
Price per gross, $8.00 ; discount 10 per cent. 


“DANDY” RUSSET LEATHER | 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For giving russet and yellow colcied shoes a brilliant, 
durable and waterproof polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Per gross, large 
size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent. 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 


FRENCH GLOSS. 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. 
Also Manufacturers of POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green Brown, Blue and Purple 

Russia Calf, Vici Kid, “‘ Willow ” Calf, ete. “ELITE” Combination for Box-Calf, Black Vici Kid, 

etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above-mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send usa 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


WATER WHEELS .. 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feet tt 2000 Feet, 


pa 


Hil Wrox - 
[se 


WN 4x0 
| | poustiNe 


Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards, 


\ A 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 


Catalogue ‘** F'” gratis on application. 
Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., . 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MFG CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the wo.ld, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, 15sec. per 1,000; Novelty Suspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BBC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 

er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, $1.75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina- 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic, Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
0z.3 Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 per doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5¢e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticator, $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Bo« 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
ocmmission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articles constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to !,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


C. FRED La MONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Correspond- 
Catalogues ence in 
and Spanish, 
Price Lists German or 
sent on English 
application. solicited. 


Ff? EH6.(, SL: 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries. 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 


COFFEE MACHINERY for 
Grading and Finishing. 


MONITOR 
Coffee Separator = Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


Plantations and for Roasting, 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: 

LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; 

LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. 


I rc Pa 


—— = = SSS 


Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- 
ities 6 to 80 bags per hour, Prices 
from 


$350 to $600, 


F. O. B. cars New York City, N. Y. 


Monitor Rice Separators are Standard Machines 


and are almost exclusively used in the United States. 


Were MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF 


GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO,, Silver Creek, N, Y, 


U. S. A. 


THE HAZELTON or porcupine 


High-Pressure 


WATER-TUBE 
BOILER. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


SQUARE FURNACE, 
SQUARE GRATE SURFACE, 
STEEL JACKET, LINED WITH BRICK. 


SINGLE BOILERS or 
COMPACT BATTERIES. 


GREAT SAVING OF 
FLOOR SPACE AND FUEL. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOILER 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 


The Hazelton or Porcupine Boiler and the 
Stillman Bagasse Furnace have an unequaled 
record on Sugar Plantations. 


Send Om our new book, 


ia 
; is 
‘“THE GENERATION OF POWER.’ 


THE HAZELTON BOILER co. 


Established 1884. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Incorporated 1888. 
Builders of STACKS, TANKS and MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 


General cffice: 716 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ PAILA,”” New York. Use *fA.B.C. Code, 4th Edition.”’ 


new vorKu.S-A. QB. STILLMAN, Agent, ““Yora.rer* 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent, 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, ete., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 

etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24-inch steel 
knives, $12.00. 


e 
Cylinder Press. 

For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 

stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
ete. Write to our fe actory near New 
York. 


KELSEY & C0.) Meriden: Conn., U.S. A. 


Portable 
Wardrobes 


AND 


Desks. 


These goods are especially 
adapted to the export trade. 
They are well made, excellently 
finished and securely packed, 
so as to insure safe delivery. 

We manufacture more goods 
of this class than any other 
concern in the world, and our 
catalogues will be furnished 
upon application. 


8 THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


Our goods may be secured through any of the leading export houses in America. 


CRON, KILLS & CO., =~ PIQUA, OHIO, 


Steel-Cased Hospital Baths The Champion 


OUR IMPROVED ‘‘WARD’’ STEEL CASED HOSPITAL BATH. 


These Baths are made with an outside Case of Sheet Steel, and an inside lining of Tinned 


Copper with ASBESTOS between the Copper and Steel. 
The Steel Case is firmly riveted to the CAST IRON SUPPORTS, making the strongest ater " ' eate r. 


and best constructed Tub on the market. The iron trucks are securely attached to the shell, 
and the wheeis fitted with RUBBER TIRES. It can be turned initsown length. It hasa 
handsomely finished Rim of Natural Oak or Cherry, and is painted outside in Light Gray 
and Bronze. No Hospital can afford to be without them. 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water for bath 
in 10 to 15 minutes with one foot 


ll 


[LT 


; YS 


of gas per minute. 


The most simple, efficient and econom- 


ical Heater ever offered, and at the lowest 


price. The gas and products of com- 


bustion are entirely separate from the 


Please note the following points in its favor: 


water, which is thus kept pure and sweet. 


STRONG, LIGHT, WARM, HANDSOME, DURABLE, CHEAP. 


Length outside Rim DONC iacanormetr no oraTopenocndande: 414, 5, 54% and 6 feet. = 

: TAbh OUSIDE AU seai'5:ccsiciateveicielee nis roles eee hatenieceacen 28 inches, 

DIMENSIONS: Depth inside Rim...... 174% inches. LIST PRICE 
Height from loOr secs sens secede enter ereeee eee een eae cLoilnchess 5 


PRICE UIST. Copper, including shelf and brackets, $25.00 


SIZE. WEIGHT COPPER, 12 OZ. 14 Oz. 16 oz. Nickel, se iM et ae 30.00 
444 feet. Bee sere acne i uaa wien tata cr cio “car Va eee a oo On Ee Boxing extra at cost. 

Bills tN alas e sever ac eT RnET ts MAR Ecce. FOC Rane eae (9) 32.00 34.00 $26" Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 
6 De Raeracnetalare Cyomtante MiLEAe leis tieia’staiSietelnralSaioniove sho wine ee ee 32.00 84.00 36.00 


Securely Crated and delivered F. 0. B. 
Liberal discount quoted on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DAY-WARD CO., warren, onio, U. s. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
ished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants nor manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. 


It cannot, for this reason, and it 


does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose, For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN CO. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 
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EACH. ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recommend- 
ing goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer and not for 
another producing wares equally meritorious would be manifestly unfair. We 
therefore recommend our readers to carefully examine its advertising pages, 
which are filled with the announcements of many of the best manufacturing 
concerns in their respective lines. What our advertisers say therein affords 
highiy interesting, instructive and profitable reading, especially for merchants 
and importers who desire to obtain all that is latest and best in the line of man- 
ufactured goods. 

bas 

We will send THE AMERICAN EXPORTER regularly, free of charge, to any 
merchant who will send us thenames and addresses of twenty-five good concerns 
importing or likely to import American goods, specifying the class of goods in 
which they deal. 

sad Pad 

Inquiries concerning goods advertised in this paper should be addressed 
direct to the advertisers themselves, or, if readers prefer to order through their 
American buying agents, the name of the firm supplying the desired article 
should be carefully specified. Orders should, as a rule, be sent to experienced 
and reliable export commission merchants for execution. 

We shall be pleased to send to foreign buyers not having buying agents in 
New York the names and addresses of reputable concerns best qualified to serve 
them, provided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods 
they are most likely to require. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


[pees is every present indication that one of the most momen- 

tous results of the war with Spain will be the creation of a 
vast steel merchant marine in the shipyards of the United States 
with the resulting stimulus to a hundred branches of industry that 
such a movement implies. That this would be the exact reverse of 
what happened in consequence of the war between the States in 
1360-1865 is a striking evidence of the industrial progress made by 
this country since that time. During the first half of the present 
century the American merchant marine was one of the finest in the 
world. Its vessels were admittedly among the fastest and the most 
beautiful afloat. That was the day of sailing-ships and the Ameri- 
can “clipper” type was equalled by few, surpassed by none. In 
steam vesscls we held our own. All, however, were of wood, as 
were the vessels of all other nations. It was not the perils of war 
alone that swept this fine merchant marine from the seas. Steam 
took the place of sail more and more as time went on and iron and 
later steel took the place of wood. These changes introduced an 
element into the shipbuilding industry that weakened and fora 
time nearly destroyed American competition. The superiority of 
Great Britain in all that pertained to iron and steel was overwhelm- 
ing. A law of Congress forbidding American registry to a foreign- 
built ship prevented the purchase of vessels built abroad, and the 
high cost of production prevented any great number being built at 
home except for the lake and coastwise trade which were confined 
by another law of Congress to vessels of American registry. 

These causes sufficiently account for the situation as it existed 
at the beginning of the present war. Of a totai sea-going foreign 
commerce of $1,714,829,043, only $188,575,277 were carried under 
the American flag, or about 11 per cent. The action of the 


Government has tended to still further increase this already vast 
disparity. Not less than 100,000 tons of shipping, all of it iron and 
steel with steam as the motive power, have been purchased by the 
Government for auxiliary cruisers, harbor patrols, freighters, trans- 
ports, hospital ships, water and refrigerator vessels, and so on. 
These vessels have been selected with great care notwithstanding 
the immediate occasion for their use and most of them will probably 
remain in the Government service. Besides this considerable aggre- 
gate a still larger tonnage has been leased for war purposes and will 
be withdrawn from peaceful pursuits for some time. These vessels 
have been of American registry as far as possible. The significance 
of these figures with respect to the future of American shipbuild- 
ing can be appreciated when we state that the total iron and steel 
steam tonnage built upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 
States in 1897 amounted to only 21,586 tons. To replace the vessels 
taken by the Government from the merchant marine during the 
past two months would require four times as large an output as 
was produced in all the Eastern shipyards during an entire year. 

At first sight it might seem as though this was anything but a 
satisfactory situation and that the effect of the present war was des- 
tined to resemble that of the war of 1860-5 in still further reduc- 
ing the American merchant marine. One great and all-important 
fact prevents this assumption and reverses the situation. We refer 
to the phenomenal fall in the American cost of producing iron and 
steel pointed out in our last number. To-day, for the first time in 
the history of American industry, all the materials for a modern 
steel steamship can be produced in the United States as cheaply, 
and in many cases far more cheaply, than anywhere else in the 
world. Iron ore (Bessemer), for example, costs 11s. 6d. per long 
ton for 63 per cent. grade at Pittsburg as against 14s. Yd. for 50 per 
cent. at Middlesborough. Coke costs at Connellsville 6s. 6d., as 
against 13s. 6d. at Durham. Steel ship plates cost £4 12s. in Pitts- 
burg against £5 10s. at Middlesborough, and so on. 

It needed just such an incentive as this little war to precipitate, 
so to speak, this great latent advantage into the tangible form of 
shipyards. Figures demonstrated that it was possible to construct 
modern steam vessels on the Delaware and the Hudson as cheaply 
and as well as could be done upon the Clyde, the Tyne or the 
Thames certainly six months ago. But for the war it would have 
taken six years for capital to flow in the direction indicated in any 
considerable amounts. As it is, not only has the smallness of our 
merchant marine been “shown up” in the most glaring manner, 
but the ability of our shipbuilders to do first-class work has been 
demonstrated. The tests of the new American-built American 
navy have been severe, some of them unparalleled, but it has met 
every condition brilliantly. 

That the lesson has not been lost upon the Government the 
action of Congress in vastly increasing its naval appropriations 
shows. This in itself will insure a measurable degree of stability to 
the shipbuilding industry in its impending rapid expansion. It is 
well known that the huge orders of the English Admiralty have for 
many years acted as a sort of immense fly-wheel in the industrial 
operations of the great English shipyards. Aggregating vast sums, 
and placed years in advance, they in themselves justified a large- 
ness of equipment and preparation that enabled English steamship 
builders to meet any demands both for foreign navies and for the 
merchant marine. The same effect, on a much smaller scale, will 
be produced by the new naval policy of this Government. 

What this Government has already done is sufficiently remark- 
able. Fifteen years ago our flag was not flying on a single modern 
ship of war. We could not make a ton of armor in this country. 
The progress since that time was succinctly stated by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs in a recent speech in the House 
of Representatives on the Naval Appropriation Bill. 


“‘During that time [fifteen years] we-have increased the authorization of 
vessels of the new navy, including those in the present bill, by 258,014 tons. 

“The appropriations for the increase of the navy during that period, includ-_ 
ing the present bill, have been $151,117,597. 
_ ‘The increase of the naval force of enlisted men during the fifteen years 
has been 5,500 men. 

‘‘When we come to the increase of the armament of the navy in fifteen 
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years, starting from a condition where we had not a single modern gun afloat, 
we have put afloat and authorized, including the provisions of this present bill, 
a navy capable of throwing at every full discharge of its guns 122,260 pounds 
of metal. 

‘The number of ships shows a similar proportion. We have built in fifteen 
years’ time 114 vessels of all classes. 

‘Of torpedo boats and destroyers there have been sixty-three authorized.” 

That this nation will ever enter upon such an extensive naval 
programme as that so ably and steadily carried out by Great Britain 
is wholly improbable. But the size and scope of the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill recently passed indicate the amount of Government 
work that American shipbuilding firms will have to depend upon, 
not only under the terms of this bill but probably for many years 
to come. 

Congress has fixed the appropriation at $57,000,000—more than 
double the appropriation for the current year, which had been the 
largest since we began the construction of our modern navy. It 
authorizes the construction of three new sea-going battle-ships, each 
of 11,000 tons displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most 
powerful armament, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, 
$3,000,000 each; four coast-defense monitors, to cost $1,250,000 
each; sixteen torpedo-boat destroyers, and twelve torpedo-boats, to 
cost $6,900,000, and one gunboat for the Great Lakes, to cost 
$260,000. It also authorizes the construction of drydocks to cost 
$850,000 each; at Portsmouth, Buston, League Island and Mare 
Island, and a steel floating dock at Algiers, La. 

In all that pertains to industrial development the Americans 
are wonder workers. Great industries spring up here as though by 
magic. Frequently capitalists hesitate almost unduly before em- 
barking upon a new and untried line of industry, but when they 
finally do embark they go at it with enormous energy, surmount 
every obstacle with resolution and boldness, and bring all their 
resources to bear upon the successful achievement of their aims. 
So will it be with steel shipbuilding. Capital in this country has 
seemingly avoided the sea for many years past, probably because 
the returns from investments upon land and in land enterprises were 
quicker and larger. This is no longer the case, and we expect to 
see an amount of capital devoted to the building of iron and steel 
ships for both naval and mercantile marines, and a creation of ship- 
building plants in this country that will be almost startling to those 
who are not accustomed to the rapidity of American industrial 
development. What foreign governments think of our present 
ability is shown in the two Japanese cruisers of 4,900 tons each now 
building, one at an Atlantic, the other at a Pacific shipyard, and 
the recent order given by the Russian Government for a 12,500-ton 
battle-ship, a 6,100-ton cruiser and ten first-class torpedo boats, to 
cost $15,000,000 altogether, of a well-known American firm. 
There is every indication that we are now witnessing the beginnings 
of what is destined to become a vast industry whose beneficial influ- 
ence will stimulate industry along a thousand lines besides restoring 
to America her former prestige upon the sea and giving to the great 
commercial nations of the world a new and highly favorable market 
jn which to buy their ships. 


HOW AMERICAN EXPORTS ARE CARRIED IN 
TIME OF WAR. 


Ape months ago we pointed out in these columns that the 

effect of a foreign war upon the export trade of the United 
States must necessarily be slight, inasmuch as the greater part of 
our exports are normally carried in foreign bottoms and hence 
would be exposed to no danger more serious than a little delay. 
This view has been abundantly verified by the actual course of 
events. Our exports for the month of March, when the Cuban 
crisis became acute and the outbreak of actual hostilities imminent, 
exceeded those of March, 1897, by no less than $25,392,842. Our 
exports for April, during which month war was actually declared, 
exceeded those of the April last preceding by $22,027,265. The 
significance of these impressive figures can be the better realized 
when it is added that 1897 was the banner year of the American 


export trade. The grand total of the exports for March, $110,812,883, 
has, we believe, never been surpassed by the exports for a single 
month in the history of the United States. 

This indicates that American exports are not in the way of 
immediate annihilation. But in order the more correctly to estimate 
the situation it will be worth while to study the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics on the carrying trade of the United States 
showing the flags under which these exports actually sailed. 


DistrisuTion, BY FLag or Carryina VEssEL, OF THE VALUE OF 
Exeorts or Merowanpiss. 


BY HOME PORTS. 


; Northern 
Atlantic Gulf Pacific border and Total. 

ports. ports. ports. lake ports. 
Cars and other land vehicles.... 334,603 1,082,860 202,485 4,338,788 5,953,736 
American vessels...... ....+25+.: 3,319,885 339,635 1,221,558 82,273 4,963,351 

FOREIGN VESSELS. 

ROL e 1b isteleleiere/isieiv's wiciesiatnie einisienie MAE B Men) 6 eadopmcrm: 9 eentoobe | auaonane 1,643,639 
Bri Lidhieteticciis cei acstiitalsielcsece ce 56,075,421 16,115,573 3,687,008 10,931 75,888,928 
EVITLG Lupteetete ete aieieinisieeiatelelsielele,s.e.si</oie 1,968,866 256, SOL PIT ges wameccn M weeesee 2,225,667 
TPOTIC Wee asic pels sisiois’s eickets siofe'eiers,ejs\e/0i5 R08: 545 Saiuitctcrctersiale\s L7G, 9405 We teenane 1,285,489 
GOrinlalieecserclareeelseieee esieceecs.- 7,628,953 1,199,530 ¥0;900) ba oi te doiscisie 8,999,392 
TRAE Mo AcobCODOCORO EHO ONT ADOOeOUeG 179,484 BESTE. Wy cle cciisctee  cucieteea cs 268,231 
INOLWORIAD aioe ctes secrewe sicieisis ci cies 3,034,576 652,612 IZ ARSE ee cca steten 3,699,826 
PAT MOCHO Eee metrscrslelsiciaies eles vials sic 2,087,881 8,090,522 NOG 421 ee cece 5,884,824 
WU Geal Grete ctarelsvs vere olbieiersig\ parc cwisina-s 73,727,368 21,403,785 4,753,712 10,931 99,895,796 
Total value of merchandise..... 77,881,856 22,826,280 6,177,755 4,426,992 110,812,883 


From the foregoing it appears that the valuation of our exports 
at present carried in American bottoms is only 4.4 per cent. of the 
whole. It is also apparent that one very large item, the exports 
from Pacific ports, is exposed to no danger. A study of the table 
following regarding the country of destination of the shipments 
made under these various flags will indicate still more exactly the 
real situation. 


DistrisuTion, By Frag or Carryine VESSEL, OF THE VALUE OF 
Exports or MERCHANDISE. 


BY COUNTRIES. 


North South 
Europe. America. America. Asia. Oceanica. Africa. Total. 

Cars and other land 
vehicles........... 240,091 5,506,010 ........ 109,672 97,9630 Lasse wae 5,953,736 
American vessels.. 866,877 2,674,419 642,672 364,032 349,748 65,603 4,963,351 

FOREIGN VESSELS. 
1372) Fab hh aaonqoGndgT0c 1464-406) 0... «eis site TD] COS sieices ch care 3,412 24,553 1,643,689 
BritishGieer.ccese sac 66,664,740 1,602,022 1,660,003 38,598,381 1,053,291 1,315,491 75,888,928 
DwUtCNiecccccccwce ce 2,121,100 52,674 47,973 8,920) Sikisscuis. . ‘cavselesee 2,225,667 
UPON CU ete ses cies 1,129,811 38,137 BA AG ara eiercteine. Petnaisinre clave 109,105 = 1,283,489 
GERMAW eee slem ncteas 8,583,175 45, 39 192,183 29,844 51,919 96,632 8,999,392 
Ptalianinencscicn csc 176,344 3,383 26,234 B22 a istccseels 26,148 268,231 
Norwegian ......... 3,114,668 417,932 TO OZG Bmracteiccts: san sisisigsseue te citeene 3,699,626 
FAO EN ariclsisisiste/eleisie 4,964,832 162,239 24,580 584,841 115,349 33,483 5,884,824 
TOUAL selalcieteerser's.s 88,219,186 2,822,026 2,277,648 4,247,608 1,228,971. 1,605,412 99,898,796 

Total value of mer- 
GNANCINO tsteaicierettiers 89,326,104 10,502,455 2,920,315 4,721,312 1,671,682 1,671,015 110,812,888 


The first point to be remarked in connection with this statement 
is the overwhelming preponderence of exports to North American 
countries among those carried in American bottoms. $2,674,419, 
or over one-half of the total amount carried under the American 
flag went to these countries. This commerce, excepting that with 
the West Indies, is in no danger, and is not likely to be. The ex- 
ports to Europe carried under the American flag were confined to 
two countries, France and the United Kingdom. The entire vol- 
ume of our exports to every other country in Europe was carried 
under foreign flags. Of these two France received $14,814 in 
American vessels as against $5,543,879 in foreign, while Great 
Britain received $852,063 in American vessels as against $49,846,591 
in foreign, her own for the most part. The exports to Asia and 
Oceanica are safe as a result of the battle of Manila. The trade 
with South America and that with the West Indies, referred to 
above, unquestionably runs some risk since it must pass so close to 
the seat of war. But the preponderance of American naval power 
in those waters renders the danger slight and it has yet to be an- 
nounced that an American ship has been captured. 

Altogether this investigation is very satisfactory. “It is better 
to know than to think,” Danger should be neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The real situation, as faithfully indicated by these 
figures, should have no terrors for anybody. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE OREGON. 


ODERN warfare has an industrial aspect, the importance of 
which cannot be overlooked. Success in nineteenth-century 
naval operations requires intelligence and skill in the handling of 
machinery, and presupposes those qualities in its construction, as 
well as a genius for naval strategy and tactics. From this point of 
view the recent achievement of the U.S. battleship Oregon was 
almost as remarkable as the battle of Manila. Our readers will 
remember that this vessel—a first-class sea-going battleship of 
10,288 tons displicement, 9,000 horse-power and credited with a 
speed capacity of 15 knots an hour—was ordered from Puget 
Sound on the Pacific coast of the United States to the Atlantic 
Ocean in order to make her great offensive and defensive power 
available in the present war. She left Bremerton, Puget Sound, 
where she had been in dry dock, March 6th, and reached San 
Francisco three days later. Here she coaled and lay awaiting 
orders until March 19th, when she set sail on her long voyage. 
She ran without stop to Callao, Peru, a distance of 4,500 knots, 
arriving April 4th. This run was made at a speed of 11 knots an 
hour in order to economize on fuel. After recoaling, the Oregon 
set out again, April 7th, and, running against head winds and in 
severe storms, reached the Straits of Magellan April 16th. The 
last ten hours of her run before reaching Punta Arenas she made 
155 knots, 151-2 knots an hour. April 2let she left, having 
recoaled, and reached Rio Janeiro April 30th. Here more coal 
was taken on, and her consorts were left behind. She left Rio 
Janeiro May 4th, and arrived at Key West Harbor at 7 o’clock 
May 27th. Four of the records made on this voyage are remark- 
able for a battleship. First, the total length of the trip for a single 
voyage, 17,499 miles in all. A continuous run of 4,500 knots, and 
a continuous run of 2,484 knots at an average speed of 13 1-2 
knots are also notable, as was the short run of 155 knots at the 
high speed mentioned above. Not less notable than any or all of 
these was the fact that the great ship steamed in from her long 
voyage with her engines as fit and all her machinery as ready for 
instant action as when she started. This is a great tribute both to 
the ability of her officers and crew and of her builders. We un- 
derstand that the Russian Government has already taken official 
notice of the feat by telegraphing its congratulations to the builders, 
the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, and that their representa, 
tive is on his way to St. Petersburg. Other naval powers are 
likely to follow this enlightened example. There are many gov- 
ernments that are drawn by motives both of interest and sentiment 
to prefer the United States in awarding contracts of this kind. 
But, in business so vital as the construction of a warship, the 
supreme consideration must always be the quality of the product 
itself. The battle of Manila and this noteworthy voyage of the 
Oregon are the two greatest tests the war has yet produced, and 
both are eminently satisfactory. The former shows what we can 
do in the way of making excellent guns and of handling them 
excellently, and the latter is a demonstration of the merits of our 
engines and our ships. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION IN 1900. 


Cs the 15th of April of the year that marks the close of the 

greatest century in the history of human progress and the be- 
ginning of a century that promises to be yet more notable, there 
will be opened in Paris a great international exposition, designed to 
display the progress of the past and the possibilities of the future in 
a manner worthy of so momentous an event. Without doubt this 
exposition will surpass all its predecessors wherever held just as 
they have, each in turn, surpassed all previous achievements of this 
nature. 

It is, accordingly, a matter of satisfaction that the United 
States is to be adequately represented at Paris in 1900. Although 
somewhat later than many of her sister nations, this country for- 
mally accepted the invitation of the Republic of France to partici- 
pate in this exposition in an act of Congress, passed July 9, 1897, 


and a very able and energetic special commissioner was appointed by 
the President in the person of the late Major Moses P. Handy. By 
the untiring efforts of this commissioner, made effective through 
the courtesy and consideration of the directors of the exposition, an 
amount of space was secured for the exhibits of this country com- 
mensurate with its dignity and importance, and satisfactorily pro- 
portionate to that granted to the other great commercial and indus- 
trial nations. In an act now pending in Congress, and likely to be 
passed at any time, $750.000 are appropriated, in addition to a pre- 
vious appropriation of $25,000 for the expenses of the special com- 
missioner, to defray the necessary expenses incident to a worthy 
and efficient representation of the arts, manufactures and general 
progress of the United States. 

In connection with this appropriation it is worthy of note, in 
passing, that the hostile attitude of a portion of the French press to- 
ward the United States in its present war with Spain has been esti- 
mated at its true importance by our public men and ignored 
altogether. Americans who have lived in France and mingled 
with all classes of the French people are agreed that at bottom they 
are as well disposed toward us as we toward them. It is, of course, 
perfectly natural that the supporters of the French military and 
naval systems should decry and ridicule a system exactly the oppo- 
siteof their own. Very likely the friends of both the American idea 
of a small and highly efficient army and navy backed by a large 
militia and the European effort to have the largest possible arma- 
ment on both land and sea will receive several surprises and disil- 
lusionments during the present war. But this difference is not a 
matter to quarrel over,and on the great questions of religious and 
political freedom, of form of government, of popular education, of 
art and letters, and every other that affects two people as individuals, 
the two great republics are one in sympathies, and will so remain. 

As between France and the United States the coming exposi- 
tion only emphasizes this great community of interests. But it 
will have a still more far-reaching influence and significance. 
There is no form of enterprise that makes more strongly for inter- 
national good will and mutual respect and friendship than these 
great expositions. At the present moment, when international 
trade is disturbed by occasional rumors that the small conflict now 
going on between the United States and Spain may expand into 
a conflagration of war embracing every civilized power from Cape 
Finisterre to Japan, it is especially satisfactory to note that the 
preparations for the great friendly rivalry of 1900 are going on un- 
interruptedly on every hand. In itself this is no inconsiderable 
guarantee of peace. Nations that are preparing to cut each other’s 
throats do not at the same time prepare to instruct and amuse one 
another and encourage buying and selling in a great world’s fair. 

On another page we publish some matter of interest regarding 
the participation of the United States in the proposed exposition at 
Paris, and something about the plans of our French friends. That 
they will prove as skillful and courteous hosts as ever we do not 
doubt. We, for our part, will strive to make our participation in 
the great event both honorable to ourselves and helpful to others. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY REVOLUTION. 


Apes history of electric traction in the United States presents a 
striking illustration of the promptness with which American 
capital will take up and the American people patronize a useful 
invention. Itis but a little over ten years since the first electric 
railway was successfully inaugurated in the United States. Now, 
according to the latest available statisties—which are already 
several months out of date—there are 953 electric railways in this 
country operating, 13,765 miles of track and with capital invested 
aggregating $846,131,691. In the year 1597 alone the mileage 
operated by electricity increased 1,632 miles, while that operated 
by cable decreased 60, by horse power 272, and by miscellaneous 
systems 52 miles. At present over 90 per cent. of the street rail- 
ways of the country employ electricity as their motive power. 
These figures, however, impressive though they are, convey 4 
very inadequate conception of the meaning and importance of the 
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change that has taken place. That experience has shown that 
electric roads can be operated much more cheaply than those em- 
ploying any other form of power goes without saying, since other- 
wise there would have been no such universal adoption of the sys- 
tem. But the progress has manifested itself in other directions. 
Each year has seen larger and more comfortable cars taken as the 
type until now the modern electric car is a veritable parlor on 
wheels compared with the rattling, jolting and unsanitary horse 
ears of ten years ago. The modern car is heated by electricity in 
winter, is well ventilated at all times, is substantially, often richly, 
upholstered, handsomely decorated, well lighted, dustproof, as 
nearly noiseless as any system yet devised can make it, and runs 
smoothly and swiftly. As to the last quality—speed—no limit is 
yet apparent, although unquestionably each line has a maximum of 
its own beyond which further advance would be perilous. But the 
successful tests on an Ohio road, resulting in a trial speed of eighty- 
six miles an hour, and a normal speed continued for months with- 
out accident of over forty miles an hour on the same road, show 
that the danger limit is sufficiently remote for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Coupled with all this progress in equipment and operation are 
attendant advantages wholly unconnected with the management of 
the road. The horse-car lines rarely were laid in any but the most 
important streets and stopped, usually, long before the outskirts of 
the city were reached. Their electric successors not only form a 
network bringing cars regularly to within a moment’s walk of every 
door in the city, but extend far out into the country to all the towns 
and villages lying within a radius of ten and even twenty miles, 
Lines are now in successful operation all over the country that do 
not reach any large city whatever, but connect groups of country 
villages. It is possible in thickly inhabited districts, like the State 
of Massachusetts for example, to ride all day in one direction on 
successive country electric railroads, spinning up hill and down dale 
most delightfully, and return on the morrow to the point of start- 
ing without once using again the lines travelled the day before. In 
Massachusetts alone there are 1,153 miles of electric railway, in 
Pennsylvania 1,491, New York 1,904, while Ohio has 1,135, and 
Illinois 1,060. 

It requires but a moment’s reflection to perceive some of the 
results of this great expansion of electric railway service. The 
suburbs of a city are, as it were, pushed back into the surrounding 
country so that it is possible for people to work each day in the 
noisy, dusty city, and yet retire for their night’s rest to a home amid 
entirely country surroundings, healthy, beautiful and still. It is 
possible for thousands and hundreds of thousands of city toilers, 
even the poorest, for the rates of fare are uniformly five cents, to 
go with their families to spend a holiday by the seashore, or near 
some distant lake or woodland. The lines from village to village 
and from village to city, serve to draw the whole community closer 
together. The country people can come to attend city lectures or 
sermons, visit city museums, or shop in the great city stores. An 
increasing number of thee roads now carry not only the mails, 
but express and even freight, thus bringing country produce into 
the city almost with the dew upon it, and enabling the occupants 
of distant farmhouses to have the varied products of civilization 
delivered literally at their very doors. 

Thus far Europe has been somewhat slow to adopt this great 
invention, with the numerous advantages, material and social, that 
it carries in its train. There are substantial reasons for this delay, 
but we feel confident that the near future will see a great and 
general adoption of electricity as a motive power throughout 
Europe, as well as all over the world. One reason for the slowness 
of European capitalists to undertake the construction and operation 
of such roads is doubtless the conservatism that hesitates naturally 
/ until a new system has been thoroughly tested before embarking in 
it. Another is that the roads in the countries in the north of Europe 
are excellent, and hence the need of electric railways is less felt 
than in America or other new countries where the roads at first are 
necessarilly poor. Another reason is doubtless the hostility of the 
steam roads and existing omnibus lines and other powerful vested 


interests ; ut this aed opauteats in mire but not, as can rhe seen, 
very EAectively Class distinctions may fica parlitate to some extent 
against so democratic an institution as the electric railway, where 
rich and poor must jostle one another without distinction. 

All Europe, according to the latest available statistics, some of 
which are very recent, possesses only about as great an electric 
mileage as the single State of New York. Germany is greatly in 
the lead, with 843 miles, that country having 66 roads operating 
Seared with 80 more building or eouteniplated: France has 
24 electric roads, Belgium a still smaller number, although at least 
one, that of Brussels, has attained a high degree of excellence 
Great Britain has some 15 lines now in operation, aggregating 
some 100 miles of track, but it is worthy of notice that a single line 
now being equipped with a modern American system, that of Glas- 
gow, will nearly double this showing. Dublin, Edinburgh and 
other important centres have electric lines either completed or in 
process of completion, so the position of Great Britain is being 
rapidly advanced. Altogether, the outlook is very favorable to a 
large increase of the electric mileage of Europe during the next 
decade, and it is pleasant to note that a large number of the lines 
now in process of construction are American-built, while a still 
larger number employ American systems and American machinery. 
Besides the London underground railway already referred to in 
these columns and the street railway system of Glasgow mentioned 
above, American electrical engineering has been practically adopted 
for street-car systems in Dublin, Edinburgh, Cork, Bristol, Coventry, 
Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Brussels, Aix la Chapelle, Dresden, 
Vienna, Budapest and a great number of other places, many of 
them large and important. 


ADVERTISED BY OUR RIVALS OVER TIIE SEA. 


Se of the history of international trade are agreed that 

one of the most unwise laws ever passed was the Merchan- 
dise Stamp Act passed by the English Parliament requiring all 
goods made in the German empire to be stamped ‘“ Made in Ger- 
many.” German manufactures were regarded as, on the whole, 
poor stuff, and it was thought that in time “ Made in Germany” 
would be the accepted popular equivalent of “shoddy ” and ‘ cheap 
and nasty.” But the effect was wholly different. Not only did 
the importation of German manufactures continue to increase, but 
the brand revealed to a vast number of buyers of unbranded or 
rebranded goods the previously unsuspected fact that these goods 
were made in Germany and led them to decide to transact their 
business direct, to the consequent destruction of a large and profit- 
able middleman’s business that had been growing up in England in 
these goods. 

The lesson of this experience was so obvious that it is to say 
the least surprising to find that it has apparently been wholly lost 
upon its principal beneficiary. | We are informed that Germany is 
now proposing to play the réle taken by England in the preceding 
jnstance and give America the benefit of all the free advertising— 
at government expense—that a zealous officialdom caninvent. One 
recent instance is the proposal to permit American horses to be 
landed in Germany only after they have been marked with an 
indelible brand as “ American.” The same spirit prompted the 
official attacks upon American fresh and dried fruit, American 
pork, canned meats, and so on through a long chapter. 

The theory of German Agrarians—for that influential class 
doubtless inspired all these attacks—was apparently identical with 
that of the English manufacturer who proposed the Stamp Act. 
Each reasoned that it was only necessary to give the goods in ques- 
tion a bad name and trade in them would die of itself. And so it 
would had the name been deserved. The people themselves can 
quickly decide whether certain canned meats are or are not poison- 
ous or a given breed of horses satisfactory or undesirable. Official 
clamor on the subject can only serve to emphasize anew the country of 
their origin and awaken popular interest in the products about which 
so much is said. The native apples of Germany, for example, are 
nearly, if not quite, the worst in the world, They are knotty and 
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tasteless and small, as the present writer has repeatedly observed 
from personal experience. American apples are shipped across the 
Atlantic and offered to the German housewife at lower prices 
than prevail in America itself. No amount of learned investiga- 
tion and inspection will fool the housewife as to which are the 
better apples. 

The Germans themselves are not deceived as to the animus of 
these attacks. The Frankfurter Zeitung, commenting upon the 
recent decree, expresses the general sentiment as follows: 


With all due respect to the efforts which are being made by every branch 
of German agriculturists to protect themselves from the invasion of various 
enemies, one cannot escape the conviction that the American tree louse is now 
playing the same réle that the American trichina played for so long a time, and 
it is hoped, by means of this trick, to ward off and exclude another important 
foreign competition to German agriculture. During the recent agrarian debates 
in the Reichstag, some complaint was heard against the tree louse, and the Gov- 
ernment then announced that it was considering measures to avert the danger. 
It seems to have adopted the radical remedy of a prohibitory decree. The con- 
ditions of commercial politics in America will not be improved by such means. 


In a similar spirit the Leypsic Tageblatt refers to “the foolish 
action of the German Agricultural Bund, which has inspired the 
unheard-of measures against the importation to this country of 
American agricultural products, and has had the audacity to con- 
demn American meats as unwholesome, thereby greatly imbitter- 
ing the feelings of American farmers against Germany.” 

At present Germany from her position on the seaboard acts as 
middleman for vast quantities of American goods that are shipped 
to interior points in other countries, and she also enjoys the rev- 
enues that result from this large carrying trade. All this her 
present policy is in a fair way to sacrifice. Meanwhile, it is im- 
possible that any governmental policy should long succeed in fore- 
ing people to eat bad apples when they have learned where good 
ones are to had, or can permanently make necessaries of life dear. 
The manufacturing and commercial classes of Germany will protest 
against being taxed to support the agrarian, however loudly the lat- 
ter may shout that all protest is “unpatriotic.” 


EXPORT STATISTICS. 


WE: present to the attention of our readers with this issue of Tue 

AmeERIcAN Exportrer a number of statistical tables show- 
ing the exports of the United States along several interesting and 
important lines. Facts, not theories, are what those who are inter- 
ested in the condition of our export trade want to have. Particu- 
larly at this time is it worth while to consider the realities of the 
situation rather than the blood-curdling fancies of space writers in 
penny-dreadfuls. We trust that the facts about American export 
trade as we present them are sufficiently substantial to satisfy the 
most exacting and sufficiently satisfactory to reassure the most 
pessimistic. 

A few people, on both sides of the Atlantic, appear to have 
become possessed of a notion that this little war with Spain is going 
somehow to work the very mischief with American export trade. 
Undoubtedly manufacturers in other countries hope that this will 
prove to be the case, and the wish may be the father to the thought. 
The real facts, showing as they do that our exports were never so 
large as now and the general outlook never so hopeful, should dis- 
pose of this notion so effectually that we shali never hear of it again. 
We have already shown in these columns why a foreign war is not 
likely to disturb our foreign trade. It only remained to show, 
which these figures do, that it has not disturbed it. 

At the beginning of the war the novelty of the situation natu- 
rally caused a good deal of aimless speculation as to what would 
happen if this or that remote contingency should eventuate. 
“Yellow” journalism, also a novelty on both sides of the Atlantic, 
intensified the feelings of hesitation, and in some instances of alarm, 
by its constant clamor, in poster type, about all sorts of terrors and 
complications. But business men quickly discovered that the world 
was running along much as usual after all, eating and drinking and 
wearing clothes, buying and selling and attending to its business 


generally, and concluded that unless they wished to sacrifice their 
business connections they must quit reading “extras” and devote 
themselves once more to their own affairs. In domestic trade the 
momentary interruption of trade was sufticiently large to be percept- 
ible. Our foreign trade does not appear from the returns to haye 
suffered any interruption at all, owing no doubt to the fact that 
those local conditions which might tend to lessen demand over here 
had no effect abroad. This is the chief significance of the statistics 
presented in this issue. They are to be found in the various depart- 
ments under which the articles discussed belong, and we particularly 
call the reader’s attention to them. They will repay careful study- 


ips our last issue we had something to say about the terrible 

Spanish privateers that the yellow journals assured us were 
about to swoop down like Captain Kidd and Billy Bones of immortal 
memory and scare our commerce from the seas. Up to the time of 
going to press nothing has been heard of any actual capture made 
by these redoubtable legalized buccaneers, but meanwhile our 
mouths are kept wide open and our hair on end by the most alarm- 
ing reports of “heavy firing off the New England coast.” One 
naval officer on duty off Havana—the war being a trifle quiet down 
there and time hanging heavy on his hands—has been cutting out 
these reports as they appear and pasting them in a scrap-book, and 
he is authority for the statement that during the first thirty-eight 
days of the war there has been “heavy firing off the New England 
coast” for twenty-six days and nights, and no less than sixteen ship- 
masters have had the chase of their lives by strange goblin craft 
which pursue them in the night time and are never heard of by 
day. It is said that the first greeting whenever a despatch boat 
reaches the fleet in Cuban waters from Key West is an inquiry for 
the latest war news from the New England coast. 


ee E recent remarkable trip of the U. 8. Battleship Oregon empha- 

sizes anew and in a most striking manner the importance and 
value of an interoceanic canal at the Isthmus of Panama or to the 
north of there. American engineers have reported more than once 
that the Nicaragua route is both practicable and reasonably inex- 
pensive and that it offers marked points of superiority over any 
other route. Without discussing the arguments pro and con at this time 
it is at least apparent that the saving of 10,000 miles in the Ovegon’s 
recent 17,000-mile trip would have been of vast importance to the 
American Government. Commercially the saving would be of 
transcendent value to the entire business world. The trip from Liver- 
pool to San Francisco would be shortened 8,783 miles, that to Mel- 
bourne 14,449. The trip from New York to San Francisco would 
be shortened 5,651 miles, to Melbourne 11,357, and so on. It is not 
generally known that a vessel sailing around South America, say 
from west to east, as did the Oregon, not only loses by going south 
and then retracing its course north again, but goes 2 400 miles to 
the east to round Cape Horn or to pass the Straits of Magellan and 
then 2,400 miles westward from off Cape St. Roque, Brazil. 


jp ee first commercial agreement under section 3 of the Dingley 
tariff law, the “reciprocity clause,” as our readers will remem- 
ber, has just been concluded and announced by Presidential procla- 
mation, the terms of the agreement having gone into effect June 1. 
It was between the government of the United States and that of 
France, and its conclusion at the present time may therefore be re- 
garded as another evidence of the friendliness between the two 
nations. On another page we publish a resumé of the principal 
items covered by the proclamation. It must be confessed that 
the results gained are rather small considering the fact that negotia- — 
tions have been going on since last October on the subject. How- 
ever, every concession is a step in the right direction, and there is 
reason to believe that reciprocity treaties between this country and 
several of the other important commercial nations are already well 
advanced and will add their stimulating influence to our foreign — 
trade in a very short time. | 
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PELTON WATER WHEEL| STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


9,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 
PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 

All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 
water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 


wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., 


143 Liberty Street, 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. U.S.A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 


Up-to-date System. 
SIN ting youasy 27902..0q fo sazfizs pun 
SazIs SZ “puny Uo fiwaumlyonyy Bur_una2?D pun bunny fo spury nF 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Milis on 


When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


louring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. AS 


95. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTA BLUE 


DRILLING MACHINES. 


For Drilling for OIL, GAS, WATER and 
MINERAL PROSPECT WELLS. 
Machines made in eight sizes, to drill from 250to 


2,500 feet in depth. Sold complete, ready for 
work, including ropes and tools. 


HAS NEITHER SPRINGS 
NOR COG GEARING 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


the surface. 
I. N. WALKER. 


pid drilling machine that I ~ 
he ground. My driller fre- 


quently makes 35 to 40 ft. per day 1000 ft. below 


» 
q 
=“ 


Cincinnati, O., U. 8. A., June 17, 
Gentlemen—I own one of your Star machines, the first one 


ordered by The John H. McGowan Co., of this city, which I 
Very respectfully, 


This in Kentucky Limestone. 
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Drills with cable and solid tools. 
Fishing Tools 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Also Manufacturers of Drillin 


No. 2 MACHINE READY FOR WORK. 


For prices on Star Drilling Machines, complete, refer to your 
nearest export agent, or to any export house in New York 
City, N. Y., or write to us direct. 

With the above Machines we furnish Drill and Sand Pump Ropes. 


Cable Address: ‘‘STARDRILL.” 
Use **A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” or ‘t Universal Code of Lieber.” 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for © 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF No. 4211. 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 


POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Cable address: ‘* AMRINGCO.” 


No, 4641. 


No. 4310. 


No. 600, No. 4411. 
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Union Carving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular. 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ Manufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


. 


possessing weight, strength, durability and 


adaptability to the work required never be- 


fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Ask for Special Sheet of 


Samples of work. 


Carvin a This Scroll is photographed from a CARV- 
: ia ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 
WEIGHT, 2,500 LBs. MACHINES. 
Union Carving Machine. CARS 
ARVI OF ANY DESIGN duced h te of fift: MACHINE 
CARVINGS Q JESIGN produced at the rate o y 
feet an hour complete, including Sending and seroll sawing. CARV-= (eze) M PA NY, 


INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 
thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in 


one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Complete Lines or Variety. Best Quality. Moderate Prices. Seaboard Delivery. 


THESE FOUR POINTS OF ADVANTAGE WE OFFER THROUGH OUR CATALOGUES TO THE FOREIGN BUYER: 


We issue Two Catalogues : the first is called “A Book of Tools” and is a Metal Worker's Tool 


Completeness. Our Catalogues contain all that is newest and best 


in the way of Tools, Machinery and Supplies. To have them is quite 
equal to having 200 different manufacturers’ catalogues 

Best Quality. Everything shown in our Catalogues is of the best 
quality. Goods of our own make are the best that can be made; goods 
that we buy are the best that can be bought. 

Moderate Prices. When quality of goods is considered, our prices 
will be found to compare favorably with those of others. 

Seaboard Delivery. We not only print complete prices, but our 
prices include careful packing and goods delivered at New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia. 


| everything that is required in Wood Working from a Brad Awl to a complete 


Catalogue, containing Small and Large Tools, Machinery and Supplies for Machinists, Engineers, 


Founders, Manufacturers, Miners, and all those using Metal Workers’ Tools. It 
contains 550 pages, over 2,000 illustrations. 


The second Catalogue is called ‘‘ Wood Workers’ Tools,’’ and contains 


Saw Mill. It is for Carpenters, Joiners, Pattern Makers, and all those who use 
Wood Working Tools and Machinery. 


Either Catalogue will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 
cents to cover mailing expenses (foreign stamps taken). 


A-SIRELINGER © (0- 
DETROIT-MICH- 
U.S.A. 


Address Box 77. THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., DETROIT. cae USA 
BARNES’ Patent Foot, Hand and Steam 


POWER MACHINERY 


For Woop anp Metran Work. 
SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, 
DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. 
Illustrated catalogues and price lists in Spanish and English free on applica- 
tion. Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United 
States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOWN BARNES C0. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ROCKFORD. Illinois. U.S. A. 


791 RUBY STREET, 


No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


STAN DAR D No. 2 Scroll Saw, 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Parties contemplating its! purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 
fore placing their order elsewhere. Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 
hovse, specify genuine ** Egan Machinery,” and insist oe having it. Illustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, tiree, 


164-184 W. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, ohio, u. s. a. 


No.1 Variety Saw. 


Cea is) Foot Mortiser. 


No. 2 Hand Planer. No. 2 Single Spindle Friez#?" 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


SOME NEW STATISTICS REGARDING OUR EX- 
PORTS OF MACHINERY. 


NE of the most reliable signs of the expansion of our foreign trade in machin 
ery is the fact that hardly a year passes but that the Bureau of Statistics 
finds it necessary to compile figures bearing upon some new line that had pre- 
viously been hidden under the general catch-all of ‘‘other machinery.” To 
those who read the records of this valuable department with attention the little 
bracketed (a) with the accompanying foot note ‘‘Not stated separately prior to 
It means that prior to the 


,’ is as pregnant with meaning as any figures. 
date given the exports of this article were regarded by the Government statis- 
ticians as too small to be worthy of separate enumeration, while since that date 
they have been too large to be any longer ignored. 

July, 1897, saw a larger number of items added to the list of articles re- 
garding which the export figures are tabulated separately than ever before. 
Under manufactures of iron and steel alone the following were separately tabu- 
lated for the first time last July. Billets, ingots and blooms; rods, wire of 
steel; structural iron and steel; electrical machinery ; metal working machin- 
ery; pumps and pumping machinery ; shoe machinery; pipes and fittings ; 
safes; while typewriters were tabulated by countries of destination for the first 
time. With the exception of typewriting machines, discussed elsewhere in this 
paper, and billets, ingots and blooms, together with rods and steel wire, the 
figures concerning which will be of little interest to most of our readers, we re- 


produce these interesting statistics in full: 


EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY AND OTHER MANUFACTURES OF 


IRON AND STEEL 
Metalwork- Pumps and Structural 

Electrical ing Pumping Shoe Pipes and Iron 
Machinery. Machinery. Machinery. Machinery. Fittings. Safes. and Steel. 
SU Yie cress sere $64,839 $267,286 $159,828 $54,020 $225,000 $8,048 $37,888 
August......... 178,718 314,6 0 191,091 52,866 180,063 7,520 126,620 
September ,.... 129,567 308,838 151,117 57 433 147,990 6,107 106,270 
October «....%..: 116,794 837,792 135,804 103,283 162,146 7,888 142,844 
November...... 171,668 360,329 138,044 55,782 210,429 9,534 110,554 
December ...... 255,872 452,043 148,400 81,918 3 6,624 7,012 80,610 
January........ 172,791 394,979 162,628 89,311 221,951 4,648 77,286 
February ...... 183,676 25,238 160,088 68,514 280,178 8,222 83,965 
Mareliicenscsis 243,378 451,855 229,438 77,661 302,150 9,192 120,289 
Total, 9 mos. $15 517,498 $3, 312,960 960 $1, 507 1388 $640,738 $2,053,531 $63,531 $885,579 
Several points of interest appear in the foregoing figures. At the outset the 
reader will notice that there is on the whole a steady tendency to increase from 
month to month in spite of occasional and altogether natural fluctuations. For 


example of the five largest monthly returns for metalworking machinery all five, 
while for electrical, pumping and shoe machinery ard pipes and fittings as well, 
four out of the five fell during the last five months. It is worth noting in the 
same connection that the returns for March surpassed all predecessors in the 
case of pumping machinery, while they ran a close second in the case of elec- 
This 
straw does not indicate that the war is affecting our exports in these important 


trical, metalworking and shoe machinery, pipes and fittings and safes. 


lines much. 

The returns on the various machinery items speak for themselves and bear 
out what we have so often asserted in our editorial columns, that the world is 
sure to turn more and more toward the United States for its supplies of labor- 
saving machinery. The exports of safes are at present insignificant in amount, 
but we expect to see a rapid increase in the near future. Safes are preéminently 
articles requiring great ingenuity in their design and great skill and delicacy in 
their workmanship. The recent fires at London and Melbourne demonstrated 
the fact that the safes now in use in a surprisingly large proportion of foreign 
offices are either old or faulty in design or construction and cannot be depended 
upon to do the work for which they are intended. Without claiming any ex- 


| traordinary superiority on the part of American made safes over those of the 


best modern makes elsewhere we believe that they will rapidly win an impor- 
tant place in foreign estimation as soon as they are properly presented and 
pushed, The fall in the price of American made iron and steel accounts for the 
exports of structural iron and steel, five years ago impossible. The same cause 
will enable exporters of this class of manufactures to increase their sales far be 


yond their present creditable figure. 


The Bessemer vs. the Open-Hearth Process in the 


United States. 


Ife development of the basic process, both Bessemer and open hearth, has 

only quite lately become general in this country, notwithstanding its very 
wide introduction in Europe more than ten years ago. The reasons for this 
slower development are manifold. In the first place, the mechanical genius 
early developed by many American engineers at the head of the Bessemer 
works in this country rapidly brought the Bessemer process to such a state of 
metallurgical perfection and economy of production as to make it seem unwise 
to those having capital to invest to introduce a rival process in which the cost 
of production was at that time necessarily much higher. A second reason was 
probably the natural reluctance of the enormous capital already invested in 
Bessemer plants, under the protection of the Bessemer patents, to branch out 
into other developments, which were, on the one hand, not so well protected 
by ground patents as was the Bessemer process, and the resulting product of 
which, on the other hand, would, by its more uniform character, rapidly re- 
place the Bessemer product. A third very apparent reason appears to have 
been the fact that in America it has not been the exception, but rather the rule, 
to find our largest iron ore deposits adaptable to the Bessemer process, whereas 
England, Belgium and Germany have had to depend to a very grcat extent on 
the importation of foreign ores, sufficiently high in iron and low in phosphorus 
to act as corrective admixture for their own high phosphorus ores, if any of 
the latter were to be used at all. At the present time, however, all these rea- 
sons have given way to the influence of improvements in the basic process, and 
present developments all seem to tend in the direction of the basic open- 


hearth, 


Floating Machine Shops. 


k EPAIR ships, it is said, will play a very important part in connection with 

the present war. 
a ship of 2,500 to 3 000 tons, with plenty of space between decks, so as to afford 
room for the apparatus of a small factory. 


For this kind of work the style of craft most suitable is 


She must also have large coal 
capacity in her bowels, so that she may be able to keep the sea for a long time. 
Besides the fuel is needed for distilling water, which is an incidental duty of the 
repair ship. Each one of these vessels will be a navigable repair shop of a most 
comprehensive description. It will be provided with heavy steam tools of the 
latest patterns for executing every imaginable kind of work in metal, and its 
equipment will include massive cranes for hoisting weighty things aboard. In 
its hold will be carried duplicates of pretty nearly every sort of article that goes 
to make up a modern warship, from a coil of boiler tubing to a patch of armor 
The navy department intends that 
each one of our fleets shall be provided with a repair ship of this kind, whose 


for mending a hole made by a projectile. 


business it will be to accompany the war vessels and to serve them on all neces- 
sary occasions as a sort of first aid to the injured. Such a floating machine shop, 
however, will be serviceable for a good deal beyond mere emergency work, 
though this is what is required of it chiefly, plugging shot holes, fixing up 
boiler tubes, mending engines, etc. 

During an action a repair ship will avoid the thick of the fight, hanging on 
the skirts of it so as to be available in case her services are wanted at any 
moment. Suppose, for example, that one of the American ships becomes dis- 
abled by an accident to her steering gear and is thus rendered useless for fight- 
ing purposes. The repair vessel, unless the engagement is so hot as to render 
such a movement impracticable, will steam up and take the helpless ship in 
tow, pulling her away to a distance and out of reach of the enemy’s fire. 
Though not herself a fighting craft, the floating machine shop will be provided 
with half a dozen good-sized rapid-fire guns, so as to be able to put up some 
sort of defense in case she is attacked. 

The crew of each of our repair ships will consist wholly of mechanics, 
specially trained in the construction of marine engines, electrical apparatus, and 
other mechanism that goes to make up a fighting vessel. While merely voyag- 
ing and not otherwise occupied, they will know how to act as coal heavers and 
engine drivers. 
rarily to war ships that need repairs, going aboard with their portable tools and 
mending whatever is to be mended. On their own craft they will have forges 


Whenever it may be desirable, they will be transferred tempo- 


for making forgings of all kinds and sizes. They will have a cupola for making 
small castings of iron and brass. Obviously, if the American vessels after an 
engagement can put themselves into shape for further fighting in quicker time 
than the Spaniards, they will have a gieat advantage. This will be a branch of 
the service in which the great mechanical aptitude of our people will serve us in 


good stead. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL 
MANUFACTURE DURING THE LAST DECADE. 


[From a Presidential address by EH. Gybbon Spilsbury before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. | 

ROBABLY no previous period of the same duration has produced in al} 
branches of mining and metallurgy improvements so many and so various 
as have the last ten or twelve years. Not that they have brought forth any 
such startling and revolutionizing inventions as were those of Sir Henry Bes- 
semer or Thomas and Gilchrist in the metallurgy of steel. There has been 
rather a continued series of improvements and economies in lines already laid 
out. These have resulted in enabling the miner and manufacturer so to in- 
crease his output and lessen his cost of production as to be able to meet prices 

and conditions of trade wholly unexpected and unprecedented. 

Ten years ago it would have been considered an impossibility to produce 
Bessemer pig to sell at a profit below $17 a ton and foundry pig at $12 a ton 
was equally impossible. To-day the market price for the former is as low as 
$11, while ordinary irons are selling in the South below $6 a ton at furnace, 
and the producers are not actually losing money at these figures. I do not mean 
»o say that the whole of this change has been brought about by improvements 
iu mining and smelting. We must recognize that at least a portion of the 
saving is due to the discovery of enlarged sources of cheap ore supply. At the 
same time the improved methods employed in mining these large deposits have 
enabled the owners to place their ores on the market at figures which a few 
years before would have been considered impracticable. The introduction of 
the steam shovel for the mining of the enormous hematite deposits of the 
Southern States, and more recently of those of the Mesabi range in Minnesota ; 
the application of electrical power for lighting, mining, concentration and 
transportation, and the many improvements introduced in the various systems 
of wire-rope haulage and transportation have all been the means of bringing 
down the cost of producing iron ore to figures undreamt of ten years ago. 

The change in furnace practice has been no less radical and progressive. 
In localities where, twelve years ago, a production of 1,000 tons per week was 
considered far above the average, it is now deemed to be below a profitable pro- 
ducing basis, and the average may be taken as 2,500 tons per week, while some 
furnaces (those at Duquesne) are now reported as producing as much as 6,500 
tons in the same time, and these furnaces are now aiming at a regular output of 
1,000 tons per day. As already observed, this increased production has been 
made possible, not by the invention of any one individual, but rather by the 
industry and intelligence of the vast army of toilers in every branch connected 
with the industry. The call for increased heat in the air blast was met by im- 
provements in the design and construction of the firebrick stoves. The higher 
pressure made necessary by the increased height of the modern stack, together 
with the growing use of larger percentages of fine hematite ores and concen 
trates in the charge, soon called forth the necessary improvements in the design 
and power of the blowing engines, while the danger of a too rapid cutting out 
of the furnace lining, due to the increased heat around the zone of fusion, has 
been provided against by improvements in the water jackets, which, from being 
merely a protection around the tuyeres, have developed into a protection of the 
whole furnace below the bosh line. At the Duquesne furnaces, again, they are 
now doubling the number of tuyeres (making sixteen in all). it having been 
found impossible to supply the requisite amount of air through one set. More 
over, the rapid driving of the modern furnace has necessitated the abandonment 
of the old methods of charging by hand barrows and the substitution of auto- 
matic hoisting and charging devices capable of handling from 1,700 to 3,000 
tons of material per day. 

While it would be impossible in a paper as general as this must necessarily 
be to specify the many inventions which have tended to all these advances in 
the metallurgy of iron there are one or two which deserve special mention, 
since they enable the further use of the iron produced with results heretofore 
unattainable. The first of these is the mixer, invented and patented by our 
late member, Captain William R. Jones, of Pittsburg, by means of which the 
products of one or more furnaces are tapped into a receiver and there so thor: 
oughly agitated and mixed as to furnish an absolutely uniform metal for further 
treatment in the manufacture of steel. By allowing the fluid metal to remain 
a certain time in these mixers (as is the custom in this country), or by ‘the fur- 
ther use of lime (as is the custom in some of the English works), the resulting 
metal is very thoroughly desulphurized and the time necessary for its conver. 
gion in succeeding processes is materially lessened. 

Another improvement is the casting of the pig metal in chills instead of 
into sand direct, thus materially lessening the silicon in the remelted metal and 
furnishing a material specially adapted to the basic open-hearth process. 


A third improvement, while it has not yet come into such very general use, 
is, l imagine, destined to play a very prominent part in the steel industry of 
our Southern States. 
Benjamin Talbot. This process consists in pouring the metal as it is tapped 
from the furnace through a bath of molten oxide of iron, whereby almost all 
the silicon contained in the iron is eliminated. 

If the advances and improvements have been so great in the production of 
the pig iron they have also been equally so, if not greater, in the conversion of 
the pig metal into the different grades of steel. The economies effected during 
the last few years in open-hearth practice have been so great that to day steel 
can be produced by this method practically as cheap as by the Bessemer process, 
and of far better and more uniform quality. While ten years ago the difference 
in the cost of production by the Bessemer and the open hearth was between $3 
and $4 the real difference to day is not much more than 50 cents a ton, and it is 
not presumptuous to predict that in the near future even this small excess will 
be wiped out altogether. These economies, most of which have been in the 
line of mechanical rather than metallurgical improvements, have made it pos 
sible to increase the size and the output of open hearth furnaces to an extent 
undreamed of five years ago. 


I allude to the desiliconizing process invented by 


The mechanical charging machines invented by 
S. T. Wellman make it as easy now to operate a twenty ton furnace as it was 
ten years ago torun a five ton one, and while twenty-ton furnaces are still about 
the average there seems now to be no limit to what may be done by the intro- 
duction of the Wellman revolving furnaces which are already operated with 
fifty-ton charges at the Illinois Steel Company’s works in South Chicago where 
the erection of a new seventy five-ton furnace is now contemplated. 


Armor-Plate Manufacture in England. © 


EVIEWING recent armor-plate episodes in the United States the Jron and 
Coal Trades Review of London says that the controversy. here has thrown 
considerable light on a subject that is seldom brought to the front in England, 
and which to the general public is more or less of a sealed book. ‘‘ In Great 
Britain,” that paper says, ‘‘there are now four fims engaged in the manufac- 
ture of armor—John Brown & Co., Cammell & Co., and Vickers & Co., of Shef- 
field, and Beardmore & Co., of Glasgow. Each of these four firms is under- 
stood to compete against the others for contracts in the market; but, asa 
matter of fact, although the prices are not usually allowed to transpire, the con- 
tracts are really arranged. The total annual weight of armor given out by the 
British Government averages close on 12,000 tons, so that there is not more than 
an average of 3,000 tons for each firm. Contracts are, however, executed for 
foreign powers, and especially for China, Japan and the South and Central 
American Republics, at usually higher prices. These contracts are sometimes 
given out in competition with armor plate makers in other countries. Thus, the 
Bethlehem Company of the United States, some years ago, took a Russian 
order at $249 (£50) per ton, which is, we believe, less than any firm in Great 
Britain would be prepared to quote for the same work. Other Russian con- 
tracts were subsequently given to the United States for hard faced or Harvey- 
ized armor, at £105 and £106 per ton. It would be interesting to know the 
inner history of these two contracts, which would have paid our own manufac: 
turers well. How did it happen that Russia passed by Sheffield and went to 
the United States ?” 

The Iron and Coal Trades Review will be interested to know that the Rus- 
sian Government has again awarded a contract for armor to an American firm, 
the Carnegie Steel Company. Two English firms competed, the Vickers and 
the Browns, but the order was placed in this country. 


The Empire State Express. 


N the six years that the Empire State Express has been in operation on the 
New York Central, it is credited with having made the largest aggregate 0! 
‘record runs” for a regular train that can be found anywhere. In view of the 
permanent establishment of such fast schedules, General Superintendent Vat 
Etten has furnished a condensed summary of the train sheet record of the train 
both westbound and eastbound, for the year 1897. 
The schedule speed westbound, New York to Buffalo, 440.2 miles, includ 
icg stops, is 58.85 miles an hour. Eastbound, Buffalo to New York, it is 48.1 
miles an hour (50 6 Buffalo to Albany, and 46.04 Albany to New York). Thi 
train consists of four cars weighing about 380,000 pounds, and is drawn b) 
engines weighing about 50 tons, with cylinders 19x24 inches, and driving- wheel 
abaut 7 feet in diameter. The westbound train arrives at the end of its tri) 
within five minutes of schedule time on 268 days out of 318, 86 per cent., all 
the eastbound, 308 times out of 313, or 98 per cent. 
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Interesting Information for Water Works Officials about 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 
through a pipe. 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 


They increase the revenue, 
Restrict the waste, 


==! 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“a We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER Co. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 
Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 
Over 192,000 in Service. 


[JunB, 1898] 
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60 or 100 horse power mill, Portable Saw Mills from 12 to 100 horse power. \ 


LUMBER MAKING MACHINERY. 


THE MOST MODERN. 


BAND MILLS—6, 8 and 9 foot wheels. 
CIRCULAR MILLS —All sizes. Suitable for handling any size and 
Kind of timbow Band Re-saw. 
BAND RE-SAWS—For Saw Mills. Increase largely quality and 
quantity of daily output, 
STEAM-ACTING SAW MILL APPLIANCES. 
PULP WOOD MACHINERY. 
PASSE «Se automatic turner; one man barks 15 cords, 10 
ours. : 
AUTOMATIC CUTTING-OFF SAW-—2 men with this néchine |) 
cut 60 cords of pulp wood 16 to 24 inches long, or 100 cords ( disas 


48 inches long in 10 hours, taking logs from water and deliv- ‘ 
ering cut wood to conveyor. ; 


qd.) \— = 
. WATEAOUS } 
| o> | gnanironay 
° 


WET GRINDERS. 
WET MACHINES, SCREENS, 
——— WOOD CHIPPERS, 


iy CABLE and CHAIN ELEVA- 
Anne, TORS and CONVEYERS. Established 1844. New Works, 1896. 


Saw Frame No. 3. 


A successful experience.of over 50 years is your inducement to corre- 


spond witi and purchase from us, Long experience in the export trade in- 


sures satisfaction. Plans and competent men furnished. Address 


WATEROUS, *i2ib« 


No. 4 Carriage, showing Off-set for Band Saw. Ask for Quotation and New Catalogue. “LIEBER” and “A. B. C.”* Codes 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


HE correspondent of the London 7%mes, who is said to be W. M. Acworth, 
M. A., lecturer on railway questions in the London School of Economics, 

and who is now writing a series of articles for that journal under the title 
‘« Notes on American Railways,” contributes another article to that paper on 
miscellaneous points, which impressed him in connection with railway adminis- 
tration in the United States. 
Permanent way is so largely an engineer’s question that it may be dismissed 


He says: 


very briefly. But no one who has travelled on the great American lines can 
help laughing when he is told, as one often is here, that there is no first-class 
permanent way in the States. For my own part I think that travelling in 
And that American 


roads, laid with flat-footed rails, can stand even heavier traffic than our chair- 


American is smoother—it certainly is less noisy—than here. 


supported rails has been, I think, sufficiently proved by experience on the 
Pennsylvania railway, where a trial length of standard London and North- 
western line, laid and maintained by Northwestern men, was knocked out of 
shape by a traffic which the standard Pennsylvania track survived unin- 
jured. 
Of the admirable condition in which this company keeps its road I had an 
opportunity to satisfy myself by taking part in the annual inspection. Once 
every year the main line between Pittsburg and Jersey City, some 450 miles, is 
inspected from end to end by the officers of the company. Four days are 
Joining the party on the last day for the trip from 
Philadelphia to Jersey City, I found about 200 gentlemen assembled and four 
special trains in readiness. 


allowed for the work. 


In front of each engine was a car with the forward 
end removed and seats rising tier above tier like the stalls in an amphitheatre. 
The trains were made up with the private cars of the principal officers and din- 
ing cars sufficient to seat the entire party at lunch time. It was somewhat 
chilly travelling against the wind, even ata speed of some eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour, but there was a plentiful supply of rugs. We were divided into 
several committees, one to report on the rails and rail fastenings, a second on 
the condition of the sleepers and ballast, a third on fences and ditches, and so 
on; and each of us had a printed card giving a table of the different sections 
into which the line was divided. As we reached the end of each section the 
pressure of our car wheels on a treadle rang an electric bell and notified the 
fact, and we then proceeded to write down the marks from one to nine, which 
in our judgment the condition of the section merited. At the end of the tour 
the marks were added up, and according to the average judgment of each com- 
mittee, prizes of considerable value were allowed for the best-kept sections. To 
the eyes of a layman they all seemed to have attained almost equally ideal per- 
fection. 

A novelty in permanent way practice was introduced on the Pennsylvania 
railroad a few months back and has already been copied elsewhere. Every one 
knows what a nuisance to passengers is the dust rising in dry weather from 
sand or gravel ballast. But broken granite ballast, though free from dust, 
costs something like £1000 a mile, as against £300 for ordinary local gravel. On 
the Pennsylvania road they have taken to watering the gravel with refuse 
petroleum, which can be bought for 1d. per gallon. The petroleum is sprayed 
by the help of jets of compressed air, the total cost of the operation being under 
£10 per mile. The smell wears off in a few days, but the effect in preventing 
dust has been proved to last for months. 

Compressed air is the newest and most handy maid-of-all-work on the 
American railways. Iam told it is put to at least forty separate uses. A jet of 
compressed air sweeps and dusts the passenger car with a thoroughness one 
would be glad to see imitated here ; it paints the freight cars and the station 
buildings. At the Chicago shops of the Illinois Central Railroad I saw riveting 
machines and cranes of four tons’ capacity worked by the same force, while the 
bellows of the smithy fires had been replaced by a simple pipe and stop-cock. 
But the most interesting use of compressed air is in connection with automatic 
signaling. 

That the English signaling system is on the whole unequalled in the world 
may be taken for granted. But our system grew up a generation back and 
rests on the employment of human agents, who may be stupid, or go to sleep, 
possibly even may strike. The Americans began later and, profiting by our 
experience, have begun, so to speak, on a higher plane. At all the most 
modern termini—in Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and many 
more—our heavy levers, needing a strong man to pull them over, are replaced 
by small] handles like bell handles that alady could move with finger and thumb. 
The actual movement of the switches and signal arms is done by compressed 
air, which is released or cut off by an electric current. Out in the open 
country, where there are no complicated shunting movements to be effected, 


the signalmen disappear altogether, and the trains as they pass over the line 
signal each to its successor, with unfailing precision, that (a) the section in front 
is occupied, or (0) that the section in front is clear, but the section next but one 
occupied, or (c) that at least two sections ahead are clear. It is commonly, and 
I believe, truly reported, that the Board of Trade is, to speak within the mark, 
not anxious to encourage automatic signalling here. In view of the great per- 
fection which the system has now reached in America, and the rapidly rising 
expenses of English railways, it is, I submit, high time that in the public 
interest this obstructive attitude should be modified. 

I have said America has not much to teach us in the conduct of passenger 
traffic. I should have excepted Boston, the organization of whose suburban 
service is beyond all praise. The ‘‘ Consolidated” trains are grouped in what 
are termed ‘‘schools.” Every quarter of an hour a train leaves the terminus 
for a point some five miles off, calling at all stations, and then turning off down 
a branch. <A few minutes later a second train starts, runs without stopping to 
the five-mile point, and then calls at all stations for the next five miles or so, 
A few minutes later again a third train starts, and, running unchecked to the 
ten-mile point, prolongs the service thence to the furthest station in the suburban 
area. At the next quarter of an hour a fresh ‘‘school” of trains repeats the 
tale. The same system is in force for the return journey. The luckless inhab- 
itants of not afew of our London suburbs might be thankful if the railway 
management of the largest city in the world would condescend sometimes to 


take a lesson from the ‘‘ schools” of the ‘‘ hub of the universe.” 


Steel Railway Cars. 


ES the first week of April the Pennsylvania Railroad Company placed an order, 

says the Iron Age, with the Schoea Pressed Steel Company, of Pittsburg, 
for 1,000 steel cars, the contract approximating $1,000,000. This is the largest, 
single contract ever given for steel cars, and the fact that it was placed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company leads to the belief that other smaller lines will 
quickly adopt the use of steel cars, and that additional orders will soon 
follow. 

The 1,000 cars ordered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will be the 
largest and strongest ever built. Hach will be 10 feet high from the top of the 
rail. This will permit of an enormous capacity, and it is intended to carry 
110,000 pounds of ore or 104,000 pounds of coal in each. The largest capacity 
yet attempted with wood has only been 80,000 pounds, and these have been 
monster affairs of great weight. The new steel cars will weigh only 87,000 
pounds each. They will be built of unusual strength, and will have 514 by 10- 
inch journals of open hearth steel. Between 11,000 and 12,000 tons of steel will 
be used in the construction of the order. Work on the cars will be started in 
July, and deliveries will begin that month and will continue through August, 
and September. 

Here we have another line of consumption of steel, that must become of 
very great importance to the manufacturers of that material. It will require 
millions of tons to replace the wooden cars now in use; and that they will all be 
superseded by steel cars is as certain as anything in the future can be. The life 
of a steel car will be to that of a wooden car what the life of a steel railis to that 
of an iron rail, about as five is to one. And the price of wood suitable for the 
construction of cars will presently be as great as the price of the steel required 
for the purpose. What the Pennsylvania Road does, in the way of new equip- 
ment, can be safely done by any other road in the world; for the Pennsylvania 
is the most scientifically managed line in this country, perhaps in the world. 
Its example, as suggested in the foregoing, will induce many other lines to fol- 
low in its wake. The revolution from wood to steel, in this department of rail- 
way equipment, may now be said to be fairly begun, and it will not go back- 
ward. 


Three Notable Export Records Broken in April.—On page 17 of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN ExporTER mention is made of the fact that the exports 
of three important manufactures of iron and steel have shown such notable 
advances of late as to lead the Treasury Department to classify them separately 
for the first time this year. It is noteworthy in this connection that the exports 
for the month of April in all three of these groups of manufactures broke all 
previous records. The exports of pipes and fittings for that month were 
$360,286, some $58,000 more than were recorded for March, the best month 
previous. Safes were sold abroad to the amount of $10,067, surpassing the best 
previous record, which was that of November, with March a close second. 
Structural iron and steel reached $148,812, beating October by $6,000 and March 
by $28,000. The effect of war upon these exports is obvious. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 
Immediate and strong siphonic action, 


for any discharge, 
Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
ana Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘*Yacht Composition ”’ 
AND 
“‘Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms. 


*« Marine Iron’’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels, 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEM. 


Factory and Office, CLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Teleplone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


Do You Want the Best ? 
<tt> 


The Finest 
Steel Enameled Bath Tub 
in the Market. 


Light and Strong. 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


The Best 
Se = All-Metallic Bath Tub in 
the Market. 


Substantial and Durable. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB 


is made of Galvanized Steel to insure against rusting. Nickel-plated Waste and Overflow. 
Enameled outside in light blue; inside is finished in five coatsof Japan Enamels, baked 
on, producing a beau iful white, porcelain-like finish. 

The Steel-Encased Tub is made of smooth rolled black steel jacket, lined with Sheet 
Copper, tinned, planished and polished to a mirror finish. Outside finished in light green 
enamels. Wastes nickel plated. 

SIZES: Both kinds 4% feet, 5 feet, 514 feet over Rims. Sample orders solicited. 

WEIGHT: 115 Ibs. to 130 lbs. in shipping crates. Prices on application. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


With a cistern valve that can be regulated 


MAELSTROM 


27 
\ 


No 45) 
Voc: /; 


Ta 


PA 
MAGIA SS. - 
BEG. & 8a 


No ,45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. 
Measures 160 cubic feet. 


Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment, 
All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A, 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
*“Rouima,”’ Lonpon. 


Telephone: 


No. 271 Hop. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


H ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEW JERSEY 
Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months. The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.”’ 
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Production of Rails in the United States in 1897. 


He American Iron and Steel Association has ascertained from the manufac- 
turers that the production in the United States in 1897 of all kinds of rails, 
including light and heavy rails, and street, electric and mine rails, was 1,647,892 
gross tons, against 1,122,010 tons in 1896, an increase of 525,882 tons, or over 46 
The production of 1897 was composed of 1,614,399 tons of Bessemer 
steel rails rolled by the producers of domestic ingots; 30,121 tons of Bessemer 
steel rails re rolled from old steel rails and rolled from purchased blooms ; 500 
tons of open hearth steel rails, and 2,872 tons of iron rails, The total production 
of Bessmer steel rails in 1897 amounted to 1,644 520 gross tons, against 1,116,958 
tons in 1896. Of the production of 1897 Pennsylvania made 1,027,996 tons, as 
compared with 674,096 tons in 1896; Illinois and the remainder of the country 
made 616,524 tons, against 442,862 tons in 1896. 

Ten States made rails in 1897, namely, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, Wyoming and California, All 
these States made Bessemer steel rails except Tennessee, Alabama and Wyoming. 
The production of Bessemer steel rails outside of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Maryland and Wisconsin was very small. 


per cent. 


The iron rails were made in Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, Colorado and Wyoming. The open- 
hearth steel rails were produced in Alabama and California. Of the total pro- 
duction of rails in 1897 Pennsylvania made over 62 per cent., against over 60 
per cent. in 1896. Illinois made over 26 per cent., against almost 28 per cent. in 
1896. These two States made almost 89 per cent. of all the rails rolled in 1897, 
against a little over 88 per cent. in 1896. Of the total production of rails in 1897 
there were 88,896 tons under 45 lbs. per yard; 1,223,485 tons between 45 and 85 
lbs. and 835,561 tons over 85 lbs 

The rails reported which are known to have been rolled for s'reet and elec- 
tric railways in 1897 amounted to 122,244 gross tons, against 145,210 tons in 
1896, a decrease of 22,966 tons. 
were steel rails. 


With the exception of a few hundred tons al] 
The following table gives the production of street rails in this 
country from 1890 to 1897 in gross tons: 


Years. Gross tons. Years Gross tons. 
S90 Fives cae arnetoironians Q8v029| SOL ae eas ute cereterrereterts 157 457 
i Kot ') Iba RA Bite On orn Sir302) [A1896" castiscnce cose 163,109 
ict) peepee res Be oe Sibcaaeys 111,580 1896 veces nse Cale 145,210 
TSOS cals ce mew ce eeisere ests LSS 423" [PLO eee co ctetreede et eee 122 244 


The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails from 1890 to 
1897, in gross tons: 


Years—Gross tons. Jron Steel. Total. 

DS OOo ostorcreuentereneco ane ators aeeamrerert 13 882 1,871,425 1,885,307 
TOOL ae acai cele solar tals eave renee 8,240 1,298,986 1,307,176 
SOSH 68 Stale ctnee svete asso sPaisinel oeeauetoe 10,487 1,541,407 1,551,844 
[RNB aGid Moroni eorcenta td oc skate 6,090 1,180,368 1.186.458 
LS OA oe desta lous Aiecavcies ste estcachs See Otek 4,674 1,017,098 1,021,772 
VS OD sey eiesieeeciosvertre ie aroets waseteareena oe 5,810 1.300 325 1,806,135 
BOG x yetetcrstarceiaeren ven raeneriesies 4 347 1.117 668 1,122,010 
NSO Tigers seaversdosecvincots Gps ore eyeveisa tees 2,872 1,645,020 1,647,892 


The maximum production of all kinds of rails in this country was reached 
in 1887, when 2,139,640 gross tons were made. The year of next largest 
production was 1890, the productlon being 1,885 307 tons. 
year was 1897, the production amounting to 1,647 892 tons. 


The next largest 


Traffic on Lake Superior. 


HREE or four facts stand out boldly in the annual report of the traftic of 
Lake Superior, as evidenced by the passages of the Sault Canal for 1897. 
The most significant is the notable reduction in the price of conveying freight. 
This price has hovered about one mill per ton per mile for several years, or 
ever since the lake canals and connecting channels were deepened and the day 
of big ships began. In 1896 it touched 0.99 mill, but in 1897 it dropped to 0.83 
mill, or about one twelfth of one cent, for carrying a ton of freight one mile on 
the Great Lakes. The history of transportation the world over does not show 
such arecord. Present indications are that 1898 will see another and marked 
drop in the ton mile rate, for freights are averaging 5 to 10 cents less per ton 
than in 1897. 

Another notable fact is the gradual diminution in the Canadian lake 
marine. Fora number of years the percentage of this marine was from 8 to 5 
of the entire lake fleet; but the past year, out of a commerce through the Sault 
of 18,954,000 tons, the Canadians have but about 2.5 per cent. Canada has 
spent nearly $20,000,000 on her canals connecting Lake Superior with the 
Atlantic, and the United States has put out $12,000,000 on her canals and con- 
necting channels between Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo. ; 

The steady growth in the size of lake ships is another interesting fact 
brought out in the report. It is shown that in 1897 there were 111 ships in the 
3000 ton class, carrying loads averaging 3,400 tons; 26 in the 4,000-ton class, 


averaging 4,450 tons; 28 in the 5,000 ton class, averaging 5,550 tons, and 8 in 
the 6,000-ton class, averaging 6,100 tons. A year ago there was not one vessel 
above the 5,000 tonners, while the present season the 6,000 ton class will consist 
of 15 or 20 ships, while the 7,000 ton ship will make its appearance. It is hard 
to tell where the limit is in the size of the lake ship—it has apparently not yet 
been reached. It is a fact that there are more 3 000 ton and bigger ships on the 
Great Lakes flying the American flag than on the oceans. 

The largest cargo carried in 1897 was by the Amazon, 6,244 tons; the larg- 
est amount of cargo carried in the season was by the Andrew Carnegie, 
130,956 tons, or a mile tonnage of 114.571,500; the greatest number of mileg 
run in the season was 49,853 by the steamer Harlem. The canals were open 
238 days out of the year, considerably longer than usual. 

Total traffic of the lakes was valued at $218,236,000, or $58,660 800 more 
than in 1896. This was on a base value per ton of all commodities of $11.50, 
In the present season the base price will be much higher. Cereals and flour, 
which last year formed 46 per cent. of the value, are this year worth 25 per 
cent. more; iron ore, which formed 175 per cent., is higher in value; copper, 
11 per cent. last year, is worth 12 cents, against 10% last year; Jumber formed 
5 per cent., and is valued at $2 per 1,000 more than then, while coal and mer- 
chandise are, generally speaking, higher. It would not be surprising if the 
total value of this year’s commerce might reach $300,000,000. This will prob- 
ably be carried with very little addition to the $13,220,000 freight bill of 1897. 

All the business of the year was carried in 525 steam and 328 sail or towing 
vessels, valued at $44,377,100, of which all but 61, valued at $2,001,400 were 
owned in the United States.—Jvon Age. 


The United States at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


le is satisfactory to know that the outlook for a successful and worthy exhibit 

on the part of the United States at the forthcoming great internationa] ex- 
position in Paris in 1900 is at present highly encouraging. At the outset the 
Special Commissioner, Major Moses P. Handy appointed by the President to 
represent this country, labored under serious disadvantages owing to the late- 
ness with which Congress had made provision for his presence in Paris. The 
personal energy of the commissioner, supplemented by the courtesy and 
thoughtfulness of the French officials, soon reduced these to a minimum, how- 
ever, and restored to this country whatever was lost through the delay. The 
following table indicates both the original and final allotments made to thig 
country by the exposition officials, and the amount of the concessions made as a 


result of the efforts of the commissioner. 
First Allot- Second Total Allot- 


ment. Allotment. ment. 
Department. Group. Sq. Feet. Sq. Feet. Sq. Feet. 
Liiberalsarts savacur so sr clevecrversters land 3 8,608 10,750 10,750 
Fin@iartsienc.dceses oa. cece 2 (a) (a) (a) 
Machinery, electricity and ap- 

Dilan CeSince sve ck owrenonetee 4and 5 387,660 48,420 48,420 
Agriculture and food products.. 7and10 16,140 20,444 24,748 
Horticulture jes 000s ctere cies 8 (a) (a) (a) 
Forest, chase and fisheries..... 9 (a) (a) (a) 
Mines and mining ............. 11 5 880 5,880 7,582 
Manufactutesia ssi ecm 12 and 15 8.608 21,520 21,520 

Dn Rie sersirse,eio sores 13 10.760 12 916 12 916 

DOwe s gaveuiiehre siete oes eee 14 8,608 4301 4,301 
Transportation and civil en- 

SIN CELIN Gy. oer 6 12,912 17.216 17,216 
Social economy and hygiene... 16 (a) (a) (a) 
Colonization. -ce meee einen Ii (a) (a) (a) 
ATM Y: ANG NAVs eile lees 18 (dq) (a) (a) 

Total Sevis eed sree reo mies eer 108,676 140,947 147,408 


a Allotment not yet made. 


The commissioner estimates that the total allotment will not be far frem 
200,000 square feet. In 1889, when the entire superficial area of the exposition 
was 240 acres, the space allotted to this country was 113,000 square feet. The 
commissioner calls attention to the fact that the increase in our allotment has 
kept pace with the increase in superficial area of 1he exposition as a whole, that 
for 1900 being about 336 acres, and adds that he believes that the space ac- 
corded to this country will be as large as that accorded to any other. In every 
case the authorities have assured him that the space granted to the exhibits of 
the United States shall be adjacent to that occupied by some great power. 

It is too soon to speak at present: regarding the details of the exhibits that 
will occupy these liberal concessions of space. Major Handy, before his unfor- 
tunate death, spoke of the necessity of insuring greater harmony and unity in 
the exhibits from this country as a whole, and there is no doubt that his suc- 
cessors will act on this wise advice and that the display made by the United 
States in 1900 will greatly surpass that made in 1889 in consequence. We shall 
endeavor to present in the pages of THE AMERICAN Exporter the latest intel- 


ligence regarding the forthcoming display of American manufactures and prog- 
ress at Paris. — 
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De Laval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


=* {25,099 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


—PRICES, $50 to $225.—\ 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The ‘*LIDGERWGUD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
' Rapidity of Operation. 
FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 
BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LI DGE RWOOD MFG. CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Wel Well Engineering & Supply Co, 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.” 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 5,000 feet, 
Also, Special Tools for x# 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and ga 7 
> Gi l= cStr 
Mineral Prospect=“osrschine for 3,000 to 4,000 Ott. 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent toany Country or Clime. We havethe 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. ‘ 

Catalogues with hundreds of engr avings { 1 
and estimates furnished on application. 

When writing, always state ey what ** 
is desired, giving greatest depth of borings Fl 
or. required, if in Earth or Rock, and if for Steam Rigs for 200, 
yy S—= JS ~ Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


“O-d-0-F1-0-$-$-” 
Relrigserator 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 


Won't Taste of Another. 


A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 


It is endorsed by the most famous cooks in 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Shipments direct to importers or through 
export commission houses. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


The Keyser Manufacturing Co, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
U. 8. A. 


Patented July, 1895, 


WATER PUMPED WITHOUT DANGER OR COMPLICATION 


BY USING THE 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, 
Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. 
all parts of the world. Send for Catalogue “Z,” in English or Spanish. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


as they cannot explode. 
Many thousands in use in 


Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet ani 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


SPARROW’S POINT, MD., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


ALSO 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


FOR 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


Main Office and Works: 
117 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A. 
Salesroom: 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for New Catalogue N. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICAN WRITING MACHINES 
AND PARTS. 


{x the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, the United States exported no less than 

$1,453,117 worth of typewriting machines and parts. As the figures on this 
interesting and important branch of our manufactures were never stated sepa- 
rately prior to July, 1896, no comparison of these figures with those of previous 
years is possible, but it is certain that they are vastly in excess of any reached 
before that date and represent the high water mark, up to that time, of a stead- 
ily increasing foreign trade. The fact that the Treasury Department found it 
advisable to tabulate the figures on this subject separately is in itself sufficient 
evidence of this. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to be able to observe that the exports of Ameri- 
can typewriters, far from showing any falling off from these figures—consider- 
able as they are when the small size and comparatively low price of a single 
machine is considered—show a Jarge advance all along the line. Beginning in 
July, 1897, the Bureau of Statistics has presented the exports of typewriting ma- 
chines by countries, and we accordingly are enabled to present the figures for the 
month of March and for the nine months beginning July 1st and ending March 
31st with some detail, showing who are some of our more important customers 
for these machines and the state of our trade with each and all over the world: 

EXPORTS OF TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND PARTS. 


March— Increase or 9 Mos. End’g Mar— Ine. or 
1897. 1898. Decrease. 1897. 1898. Decrease. 
United Kingdom ............. $84,179 $106,967 -+$22,788 $552,686 $635,169  +$83,483 
ANCES. cavnietee aerceriviery sseteec 16,068 14,101 —1,967 70,744 65,467 —5,277 
Germany. «<iiaecciseiee ctecielelnisiscsisle 23,786 50,247 +26,461 178,776 282,404 +103,628 
OthersHurOpe-nsa seiceeneriscls 12,821 28,692 +15,871 117,241 176,340 +59,099 
British North America....... 3,237 4,021 +784 22,965 36,541 +13,575 
Central American States and 
British Honduras........... 3,495 234 —2,261 10,230 2,228 —8,007 
Mexicomteseusccchcectaecatins 2,795 2,477 —318 19,025 21,903 -+2,878 
Cuba and other West Indies. 676 756 +80 6.945 4,212 —2,733 
JAA MB Aen agaaksnqngoceseooo0 637 465 —172 10,265 12,471 -+-2,206 
Brazilemoscmssaccercear eras Matte 327 +327 3,322 3,435 +113 
Colonibiarniccenetessccemeneens 216 164 —52 2,433 3,605 -+-1,172 
Other South America........ 822 2,457 +1,635 7,128 11,844 +4,716 
(Bi cbbat: Mane whoraeanoonoopaecbed 225 341 +116 3,028 2,338 —690 
East Indies: British.......... 22 1,172 +1,150 6,098 4,156 +1,058 
EY oN Ne Adicoonocconooonoduaconade 170 —170 3,468 2,985 —535 
British Australasia........... 0,011 400 —4,6 1 59,310 45,675 —13,635 
Other Asia and Oceanica.... B04 B24 +20 3,514 6,387 +2,873 
ALPICR. ora aennsine neceiaemeinnrers 2,036 2,770 +734 15,187 21,110 +5,973 
AUG KD) bag aaccoonodocdsadacant $156,500 $215,915 +$59,415 $1,092,315 $1,341,215  +$248,900 


These figures speak for themselves. In nine months of the present fiscal 
year the exports of typewriting machines have almost equalled those for the en- 
tire twelve months of 1897. For the nine months this shows a rate of increase 
of 22.7 per cent. Butthe increase for March of this year over the corresponding 
month of last was no less than 37 4 per cent., a highly satisfactory feature of the 
returns. These figures are an admirable illustration of the manner in which an 
established export trade ina reliable article of great popular demand and utility 
A sharp decline in the West 


Indies and Central America, owing to local revolutions, a slight falling off in 


is superior to local influences and fluctuations. 


China and Japan, owing quite possibly to the unsettled condition of matters in 
the far East, and a falling off in Australasia and France are all offset, and a 
great deal more than offset, by the increase in any one of half a dozen countries, 
Germany, for example, doubling her takings for March and increasing her im- 
ports for the nine months by over $100,000. The total decline in these few in- 


stances, owing to local conditions, is so completely swallowed up in the general 
prosperity of the trade with the rest of the world as to leave a net increase of a 
quarter of a million for the first three-quarters of the fiscal year. 

Since the foregoing was prepared the returns for April have been received 
from the Bureau of Statistics. It is gratifying to observe that the high rate of 
increase noted above for the month of March has not only been maintained, but 
has been very materially bettered. The exports of American typewriting ma- 
chines and parts for 1898 amounted to $206,005 as against $138 232 for the same 
month in 1897, an increase of 49 per cent. It is noteworthy that France, which 
showed a slight decrease for March, shows a decided increase for April, the 
figures b ing: for April, 1897, $9,478; for April, 1898, $11 355 Germany 
shows an even greater increase for April than for March, as follows: April, 
1897, $22,598; April, 1898, $52,221 Great Britain also shows a decided increase, 
April, 1898, surpassing 1897 by $36,050 as against $22,788 in March as above. 
Altogether it does not look at all as though the war was affecting the export 
trade in American typewriting machines adversely. 


A Chinese Typewriter.—An American missionary in China has recently 
ordered a Chinese typewriter to be made in this country. It is said that some 
40,000 separate characters are used by the Chinese, but only 4,500 of them are 
called for by the missionary, and these were arranged on a disk 30 inches in di 
ameter. About 90 per cent. of his writings could be done with one third of 
these. The other two-thirds were used only occasionally, and with what might 
properly be called an experimental machine, the missionary for whom it was 
built could write about four times as fast as a Chinese studentcoul d by hand, 


Growth of American Exports of Manufactures. 


URING the first ten months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, the 
exports of manufactures exceed by over $40,000,000 the value of the 
manufactures imported, and it is probable that for the full year’s record this 
excess will reach $50,000,000. In no preceding year in the history of the 
country have the exports of our manufactures equalled in value the imports of 
manufactured articles. In the fiscal year 1897 the imports of manufactured 
articles exceeded the value of exports of manufactures by the sum of $27,362, - 
217; in 1896 by $104 759 784 and in 1895 by $121,413, 788 

Nearly every branch of our great manufacturing industries has shared in 
this growth of our sales to other parts of the world. The exports of agricultural 
implements, for instance, wbich in 1888 were about $2,600,000 in value, will in 
the year 1898 be in round numbers $6,000,000. Locomotive engines, whcse 
ex portation in 1888 was less than $500,000 in value, will in 1898 reach probably 
$4,000,00), orders for more than 150 engines having been placed with the great 
manufacturing establishments during the past two months for use in China, 
Japan, Russia, Egypt, Australasia and South America. Bar iron, of which we 
ex ported 1,500,000 pounds in 1888, will amount to 10,000,000 pounds of exports 
in 1898. Builders’ hardware, the exports of which in 1888 were valued at 
$1 442 635. were last fiscal year $4,152,836 in value. The exports of cut nails, 
which in 1888 amounted to 11,963,664 pounds, will in 1898 amount to more 
than 35,000,000 pounds, an increase of 200 per cent., while wire nails have 
increased over 1,000 per cent., the exports of wire, wrought and horseshoe nails 
in 1888 being 1,547,078 pounds, while those of 1898 will reach nearly, if not 
quite, 20,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of iron plates and sheets, which in 1889 were less than 1,000,000 
pounds, will in the year which ends with this month amount to nearly 8,000,000 
pounds, while those of steel plates and sheets, which were but 119,419 pounds in © 
1888, will exceed 20,000,00') pounds in 1898. The total value of the exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel, which in 1888 amounted to $17,763,034, will in 
1898 exceed $65 000,000. The exports of leather and manufactures thereof, 
which in 1888 amounted to less than $10,000,000, will in 1898 exceed $20,000,000 
in value. Exports of illuminating oils, which in 1888 amounted to 456,000,000 
gallons, will in 1898 exceed 800 000,000 gallons, while lubricating oils, which in 
1888 were lcss than 23,0000,000 gallons, will in 1898 reach 55,000,000 gallons. 

The exportations of paraffine and paraffine fine wax, which in 1888 were 
36,000,000 pounds, will in 1898 reach 140,000,000 pounds. 
19, 000,000 pounds in 1888 to over 27,000,000 pounds in 1898; glass and glassware 
from $881,628 in 1888 to $1,208,187 in 1897 ; manufactures of rubber from $866, - 
867 in 1888 to $1,807,145 in 1898. Manufactures of cotton show an increase of 
50 per cent in the value of their ex ports during the past ten years; exports of 
chemicals have also increased 50 per cent. in value during the same time. 
Manufactures of brass have increased from $808,124 in 1888 to over $1,400,000 in 
1898, while manufactures of copper, including ingots and bars, which in 1888 
were $3,812,798, were last year $31,621,125, and seem likely to exceed that sum 
in 1898 
gains, nearly the entire list having shared in a greater or less degree in the 
growth of the export trade during the past decade The total exportation of 
manufactures in 1888 amounted to $130,300,087, and in 1898 seem likely to 
reach nearly or quite $290,000, 000. 


Soap increases from 


In numerous other manufactured articles there have been similar 


American Technical Schools. 


OUNG railway men in the United States rise, when they do rise, by sheer 

force of character, and learn their profession by mother wit. Systematic 
instruction in the principles underlying their work is nowhere provided for. 
In the United States, while there is, so far as I know, little or no attempt 
made to educa‘e the subordinate staff, as is done in the railway schools of many 
Continental countries, ample provision is made for the training of a higher class. 
At Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Chicago—and I doubt not at many of the 
other universities—leading economists like Hadley and Taussig lecture on rail- 
way questions in their economic and political aspect. The University of Chicago 
hag actually a sub-professorship specially assigned to the ‘‘ Economics of Trans- 
portation.” The technical departments of these same universities, moreover, 
backed up by numerous technical colleges and institutes all over the country, 
lay themselves out to teach not only engineering in general, but railway 
engineering in particular. The Purdue University, for instance, at Lafayette, 
in Indiana, has in its engineering laboratory a full sized modern locomotive, 
and not a little benefit has the railway world received from the careful experi 
ments there conducted into subjects such as steam distribution, counter balanc- 
ing and compoundin g.—W. M. Ackworth in the London 7%mes. 
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THE 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


READILY ADAPTED FOR USE IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


HAS ALL THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Double Case, 
Straight Line Keyboard, 
Single Scale, 
Removable Swinging Platens, 
Perfect Type Cleaner 
Affixed to the Machine, 
Ball-Bearing Carriage, 
Automatic Ribbon Feed, Etc. 


Our No. 4 has 84 Characters’ 
Export Demand Constantly Increasing. 


Write for New Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO,, 


SYRACUSE, N. » hor, U. S.A a 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


STUBBS 


MERCANTILE OFFICES. 


(Stubbs’ Limited), 
42, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
Subscribers, by obtaining timely information, may AVOID MAKING BAD DEBTS. 


EVERY TRADER SHOULD READ 


STUBBS’ WEEKLY GAZETTE, 


With which is issued a Supplement 
containing 


THE 
COMMERCIAL REGISTERS 


Contain more than 


LISTS OF CREDITORS te SEVEN MILLION 
Under all the Important Failures. (es ENTRIES. 


DEBTS RECOVERED PROMPTLY 


And paid over to Subscribers on TUESDAY and FRIDAY in 
Each Week. 


BRANCHES in all of the principal cities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
TERMS.—Subscription only, according to requirements. 
PROSPECTUS forwarded on application. 


i Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


F= FRENCH DRESSING 
SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. 


London, Eng. 


IF YOU WON’T 
ERECT A 


WhiteBronze 
Monument, 


DON’T ERECT ANY. 


There is little use in buying a 
monument that will last but a few 
decades; better remember the dead 
in another way. Stone for centuries 
has demonstrated itself inadequate 
for monumental purposes. It was 


used because nothing else desirable was known. That is not the case since White 
Bronze wes found a practical article. There are over 100 plausible reasons why 
you should use White Bronze Monuments instead of stone ones. You can learn 
more about this from our illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA WHITE BRONZE MONUMENT CO. 


33 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


School Furniture. 


A Very Complete Line. 
SIX STYLES OF SCHOOL DESKS. 
ALL DIFFERENT. 


Century Automatic Desks. 
SINGLES. 


Design No. 599. Height, 5 feet 6 inches. 


i Base, 5 
feet 4 inches by 3 feet 7 inches. 


LARGE SIZES, . j ; , $2.30 
MEDIUM 2.10 
SMALL _, 1.90 
DOUBLES, FOR TWO PUPILS. 
LARGE SIZES, - $2.90 
MEDIUM “ 2.70 
SMALL 20 2.50 


F. O. B. Cars New York. 
Packed for Export. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


THE CENTURY AUTOMATIC DESK. 


SINGLE LENGTH, 


tia i Office Desks. 
Furniture. yor 
Opera and Standard Cabinet 


Assembly Chairs. Letter Files. 


THE Most PRACTICAL 
Send for Catalogue in) AND CONVENIENT. 
stating what goods you Re 


wish prices on. 


Send for Catalogue. 


FE. H. STAFFORD C0. Cable esate smarnonD wUsKEnON, re 


No. 71. 


Los Leones. 


Genuine parchment stock; 
possesses all the finest 
Spanish qualities; 


No. 95. 


Spanish Cards. 


Barcelona size, 284 x 35¢; 


Colombiano. 


Specially engraved faces, 
after the style used in Colom- 


2 : A finest parchment paper ; 
perma- bia and adjacent countries; ‘ 
} hard surface finish ; 


nent colors; made in three all the superior qualities and 


; ¥ full packs, 48 cards; 
and sizes of brand No. 71; pecs - 
genuine parchment stock; 
hard surface finish; 48 cards. 


| Per doz. $2.25; per gro. $27.00. 


sizes—2744 x 31144, 23g x 35g | 
and 244x314; hard surface | 
finish; full packs, 48 cards. | 
mm Per doz. $2.25; per gro. $27.00. 


for Monte and other 
Spanish games. 


“Per doz. $2.00; per gro. $24.00. 


Terms: Cash f. 0, b. vessel New York, for shipments of not less than three gross. 
For announcement of Playing Cards with American faces, see next issue of this paper. 


The United States Playing Card Company, 


Cincinnati, United States of America. 


Makers of over 1,000 different kinds of 
Playing Cards. Received "Higuestr 
AWARDS" at World’s Fair, Chicago, 
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FLOUR, RYE, 
CORN MEAL, 
FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 
TWO AND THREE PAIR HIGH 


CORN AND FEED MILLS, 
AND TWO-ROLLER MILLS. 


ne 
| = 


> , i, 


A 
Souuseseeseusenu' 


=i 


Round Reel Scalper or Corn Meal Bolt. 


TEE 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


(Illustrations changed every issue.) 


BUCKWHEAT and 
RICE MILLS. 


PURIFIERS, ROUND REELS, 
BRAN DUSTERS AND SCALPERS 
AND GRADERS. 


Inter-Elevator Scalper in Chest Form. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS. 
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Corn Planter. 


Beam Walking Plows. 


All kinds, all sizes. 
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PLANTERS 
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Any Size 
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same Frame. 
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F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 


Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America. 


FLINT, EDDY & CO., New York City, for Australasia. 


Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, for South Africa. 
Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 


THE FARMER’S GRINDER Tre Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Horses attached direct to 
Price low. Thoroughly 
Grinding burrs 
Full direction 


| Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 300 bushels in 10 hours. 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 
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Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
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CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCESS 
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powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Ete. Catalogue free. 
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THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 
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Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY. 


N° branch of our export trade is in a more thoroughly satisfactory condition 
than that devoted to agricultural machinery and implements. Its growth, 
while less marvellous than some, has been steady and rapid and our exports of 
this class of manufactures have long since assumed most imposing dimensions. 
The rate of progress may best be shown by a table giving the total exports of 
this description over a considerable period. 
EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY FROM 1870 To 1898. 


1870. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1896. 1897. 
$1,068,092 $2,245,742 $2 561,602 $3,859,184 $5,176,775 $5,240,686 


Nine mouths. Nine months. 
1897. 1898. 
$3, 170,808 $3, 864,540 
These figures show an increase of more than 390 per cent. in 27 years, beginning 
The 
steadiness of the increase is particularly remarkable. We add, for the benefit of 
those who fear that the war is interfering with, or likely to interfere with this 


with exports already at the very respectable figure of over a million. 


trade, the figures for the first quarter of the present year, as compared with 
those for the first quarter of 1897 which was, as shown above, a record year. 


EXPORTS FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1897 anv 1898. 


January. February. March. 
1897. 1898. 1897, 1898. 1897. 1898, 
$194,994 $340,303 $419,140 $666,671 $1,281,126 $1,470,397 


Of perhaps greater interest and value are the statistics showing the destina- 
tions of these exports. It is not possible at this time to present figures embrac- 
ing every nationality separately, which is the more to be regretted because the 
figures for Russia would, if obtainable, be very interesting, but the following 
table will give a fair general idea of who our leading customers are for this class 
of machinery, and the present condition of our trade with each as compared 
with last year. 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY—BY COUNTRIES. 
Nine months 


March. Ending March. 
Countries. 1897. 1898. 1897. 1898, 

iri pede cin eCOMde sie iere cteyeteitts (si setaia tel es $110,704 $147,663 $308,766 $452 324 
RV ENICOR eres cicvos sigs scswieitiows's ees Sate 209,984 271,176 351,183 662 929 
GOrM An Verrier mts esror Se G.ag revere 137,354 279,812 258,509 428.585 
OtherPMUrG Pecan sateaw.ku seers ee oe 588,925 533,491 716.471 702,892 
IBripisneNOcbneA MeCrICAls. veces sep ta cee -< 87,141 100,570 248466 459 935 
Central American States and British 

ELONOUIGS elereociisioie ae o o'elsiee ec.cs10 6.« 1.100 211 24 362 14,213 
ING KT OG rpms horse ietaere ocr sisies «so s:hee Sele esis 14,574 14,746 92,020 88,428 
PULOMOOMIN gOmeriisteiaeics <liels 1s sfc </e1 BYE. deuore 952 837 
GUE nc ccad oconed oben ere ene eae 109 712 1,206 7,670 
PU CTLOM ICO mmreisitcisrse 6.25.0 sasicic. edie vies ers 273 15 3,371 2 295 
Other West Indies and Bermuda........ 482 644 5,072 4,065 
ISPS AO oe CEC DCC COREE SOE ee 43,343 22.641 367,886 314 838 
I CAD eeeettereles teky oh Male Gis, cyerclete.s « vishal cle © 1,585 5,126 17,020 21,250 
COLOMD) Aomretomureracheseras sieicins Ose Oe cisie's 596 459 2,870 2,669 
Othemsoutheamenica ers cise sente cise 6 cui 8,493 15,040 127,888 148 102 
MASteLNGlEs——Eritis lier ae pricier cess. < 1,604 755 6 547 6,959 
BPICISHUATINGLSIASIQorteueeteniciclercc cies is cs 48 947 33.573 280,069 349,550 
Other Asia and Oceanica............... 6,464 22,696 24,483 26,969 
IN ESICH ere ates ois eistete et eoeielei sche tee ec ees 24,181 21,567 343,772 159,587 
Othencountriesnnc secs saa. ee ete s eee eh hia” eter 823 


Total. . .$1 231,126 1,470,397 3,170,308 8,864 540 

There has hardly ever been a year in the history of this trade in which our 
exports have shown an increase in so many different parts of the world and a 
decrease in so few. The West Indies, normally large buyers of this class of 
machinery, are, of course, practically hors concowrs for the present, although we 
trust that when we next have occasion to present statistics on this subject they 
may have resumed their usual prominent position. 


Trade with Argentina is 
notably subject to fluctuations, owing to varying rates of exchange and the 
success or failure of the wheat crop, but on the whole we are holding our own 
there and are gaining very decidedly throughout the rest of South America. 
Our trade with South Africa was so large a year ago that it is safe to assume 
that the market there was supplied for some time in advance, but it is satisfac- 
tory to note that we are now beginning to equal the record figures of last year 


once more. Our already large trade with Canada has almost doubled in a year. 
In all parts of the world outside of Europe we are holding our own. In Europe 
the increase is little short of phenomenal. Great Britain takes half as much 


again, France and Germany almost double. 


The Maple Sugar Industry. 


CCORDING toa writer in the Louisiana Planter, the maple sugar season 
The ‘‘run” of 
sap frequently lasts only ten days, beginning usually about April 1st. This 
year, however, the sap commenced to flow in most of the sugar districts as early 


which has just closed has been the best for many years. 


as March 28d, and continued for three weeks. The cvol, frosty nights and 
warm days which prevailed produced an abundant flow of sap, and the result 
was that an unusually large supply of sugar and syrup was secured. 

The annual output of maple sugar in the United States is about 4,000 tons, 
the states which produce it in largest quantities being Michigan, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin also held high rank among maple sugar states until 
forest fires a few years ago burned over the best maple groves in the region, 
nearly all the maple trees except those in the southern districts being destroyed. 

The methods of tapping employed are similar in all maple sugar producing 
The trees are bored to a depth of about 2 inches, and the holes thus 
made are fitted with spiles which convey the sap to receptacles placed at the 


base of the tree. 


districts. 


The sap which accumulates in these receptacles is collected at 
intervals and boiled in a series of large cauldrons till its bulk is reduced by about 
six-sevenths. After this it is carried through a long boiling process in smaller 
vessels until a syrup having about 2 per cent. of the original bulk of the sap 
results, and from this the sugar is secured. 

The yield of sugar per tree varies from two to six pounds, and, as this 
product sells for but 10 cents a pound, it can be seen that the industry is not 
very profitable unless engaged in upon a large scale. The syrup from which 
the sugar is made sells at $1 a gallon, and since one gallon of syrup will pro- 
duce only about eight pounds of sugar, the syrup is the more profitable 


product of the two. 


An Aerial Tramway to the Klondike. 


Aut kinds of systems of transportation to the Klondike gold-mining region 
are being proposed. One of the oddest, to be employed on the Chilkoot 
route, is described as follows by a writer in the Review of Reviews: 

On the Chilkoot route transportation enterprises appear to have taken a 
more definite shape, and from the means employed it is reasonable to expect 
quicker and more certain results. This means is the overhead cable construc- 
tion, known as the aerial tramway, which from its airy name does not appeal 
very strongly to the practical mind not acquainted with the system, but which 
is known to mining engineers as a simple and comparatively inexpensive 
method of handling supplies destined to go over such a short land trip as 
offered by the Chilkoot. 


to carry ore from quarry to smelter, and one is already in operation at the 


It is extensively used in very many mining sections 
quartz mines of Juneau, Alaska. It claims as a basis for perfection in this case 
that it is not dependent on surface conditions; that it is not subject to disturb- 
ance from glaciers, landslides or snowdrifts; that the grades are no barrier to 
successful operation (as the supports for the cable track and traction cable are 
built on the points of the profile of the route), and that the tonnage capacity is 
very elastic. 

The stations, or supports, are built on the high points of the route. These 
consist of large poles, 12 or 14 inches in diameter at the large end and varying 
from 18 to 30 feet in length ; they average about 400 feet apart, but this space 
can be increased to 1,500 feet without in any way affecting successful opera- 
tion. These poles have a 2 inch iron pin in their bottom which is fitted into a 
hole drilled in the granite ; for further support the base of the pole is held in 
place by a cast iron shoe, also fitted to the rock ; it is then held rigidly in place 
by small cable guys running from its top to the four corners of a square, the 
guys being kept taut by a simple device of turnbuckles. Crossing the pole at 
the top are arms, much like those on a telegraph pole, only stronger, and at the 
extreme of the top arms is the stationary or track cable, made of plow steel 1 
inch in diameter and of great tensile strength. Two feet below the top arm is 
a second one, carrying on sheaves at its extremities the traction cable of 5¢ inch 
diameter. This cable is endless, and is driven by steam power from a plant 
located conveniently on the line. The car, or carrier, is suspended on a hanger 
which rests with two small wheels on the upper cable, and as the hook grips 
the lower moving cable the car is propelled forward at the rate of 250 feet per 
minute, making the through trip from Dyea to Lindemann in 8 hours. An in- 
genious construction of the hanger enables the cars to pass the supports. 
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Remarkable Year of Trade. 


HE Bureau of Statistics at Washington has just issued the statement of the 
country’s foreign trade for April and for the ten months of the fiscal year, 

and the document makes a remarkable showing. The record had already been 
mentioned in telegraphic advices as the most remarkabJe in the history of the 
United States. 
than twice as much merchandise as it has bought from abroad. To be exact, 
the total merchandise exports for the ten months were $1, 025,426,681, while the 
imports were $511,181,186, an excess of exports of $514 245 495. 
This is far ahead of anything of the sort in recent years. 


In the past ten months the country has sold and exported more 


In 1892, which, 
like the present year, followed a period of crop failures abroad, the excess of 
exports over imports amounted to $202,875, 686. 
favorable showing, the excess of exports establishing a new record, but the 


Last year made a still more 


excess was only $287,613,144, whereas for the present fiscal year it is estimated 
by the Bureau of Statistics the excess for the full twelve months ending with 
June will probably be $600,000,000 

In 85 years prior to 1876 there were only 16 years in which the exports ex- 
ceeded the imports. 
exports have not exceeded the imports, but never previously bas the excess 


Since 1876 there have been only three years in which the 


been half so great as that which the present year is expected toshow. The 
year 1879, preceding a period of great prosperity, was a record one in our 
foreign trade for a long time, but the excess of exports over imports that year 
was but $264,661,000. 

For the ten months so far in the present fiscal year the exports of agricul- 
tural products alone have been more than $100,000,000 in excess of those of the 
corresponding ten months of the preceding year, and they will exceed by many 


millions the agricultural exports of any year in the country’s history. The 


failures of the crops of foreign countries has resulted in the rushing out of 
immense quantities of our cereals to fill depleted granaries abroad. While 
exports have increased, imports have decreased. The resulting immense 
favorable trade balance conservative predictions agree can mean but one thing— 


prosperity to this country. 


The California Vintage. 


OR the nine years preceding 1897 the normal vintage yield in California was 
15,000,000 gallons,.and the doubling of this last year is explained in the 
San Francisco Chronicle to be due to the abandonment of haphazard methods, 
and the approximation to science through the experiments and advice of the 
viticultural department of the University of California. Vines to which the 
soil and climate of the State are adapted are now generally cultivated, and the 
knowledge of what grapes to grow in order to get a desirable blend in the wine 
is spreading. 

Not only has the quantity of wine produced in the State doubled in the last 
ten years, but, as Professor Hilgard points out in his report of 1896, ‘‘a very 
notable improvement in the average quality of our wines has occurred within 
the past five or six years, and the high excellence of the product obtained in so 
many cases renders any further continuance of slipshod methods inexcusable. 
Hereafter California wines may appear in the world’s markets under their own 
names, instead of being, as has heretofore been too largely the case, disguised 
under foreign ones, when of good quality, while the poorer qualities were sure 
to be placed upon the market with the true statement of their California 
origin.” 


Laundry Machinery. 


ANGLES in one form or another have been used for hundreds of years, 
but the steam mangle of the present day is essentially a modern machine. 
Steam mangles are made of various sizes, with rolls ranging in length from 48 
inches to 120 inches. One of the rolls is of hollow steel, and heated with steam. 
The auxiliary rolls are of iron, covered with cotton cloth and blankets or felt- 
ing. Steam mangles are made also with two hot rolls. In ironing such things 
ag sheets and tablecloths by hand, it is customary to iron one side only. Steam 
mangles with a single hot roll ironin that manner; with two hot rolls the 
steam mangle irons with a smooth finish on both sides. 

Mangles are used only for flat articles; for things without buttons or 
bucsles; for sheets and pillow cases, tablecloths and napkins, towels and 
handkerchiefs, and soon. Mangles of the largest size will iron a hotel’s wash- 
ing, taken just as it comes, 14,000 pieces in a day; of small pieces, such as 
napkins, they will iron four times as many pieces in a day. 

From the washing machine the things go to an extractor to be dried. The 
extractor revolves at a higb speed, and the moisture is whirled out by centrif- 


| ugal action. From the extractor, just damp enough to work well, the things 


gotothe mangle. Such things as sheets are fed into the great ironing machine 


by two men, each holding a corner. There is a fixed table, as long as the rolls, 
attached to the machine on the other side; two men receive the sheet there and 
fold it. In ironing small pieces like napkins and towels on such a machine they 
would be fed in by a row of girls standing on one side, and be received by 
On the largest machines there would be 


American steam mangles are used not only in 


another row of girls on the other side. 
six or eight girls on each side. 
this country, but they are sold in all the countries of Europe as well. 

Such 
mangles are sometimes operated by power, but commonly by hand. They are 


A great many mangles are made with wood rolls of polished maple. 


used in hotels and laundries and restaurants and for household work. 
Mangles with wood rolls are exported to the various countries of Spanish- 
America and to South Africa and Australia.—W. Y. Sun. 


Advantages of an Oil Fuel on Ships. 


ja WRITER in a London journal says: ‘‘ It appears that petroleum or other 

kindred forms of liquid fuel are coming much into vogue for navigation 
purposes, with results that are stated to be economical and satisfactory. Some 
of the advantages of using liquid fuel are obvious. Much valuable space which 
has now to be sacrificed for the coal bunkers can be saved; the oil can be kept 
in ballast tanks at the bottom of the ship, an arrangement which greatly aug- 
ments the stability of the vessel, and the oil can gradually, as it is consumed, 
be replaced by water. The size of the stokehold can be reduced considerably, 
and the number of stokers diminished in the proportion of one tofour. In 
stormy weather, and in case water should gain access to the stokehold and put 
the fire out, it is considerably more troublesome and takes more time to relight 
a coal fire than to restart the oil fire, and the risk of accidents by sealding is 
diminished. The danger of fire in the coal bunkers will not be replaced by any 
similar risk connected with the use of oil, while a ship having oil at its dis- 
posal may, by pouring a certain yuantity overboard in stormy weather, avoid 
much trouble. Oi] fuel also further reduces sizes and increases rapidity in rais- 
ing steam of higher pressure, as the fire grate and ash pit can be done away 
with altogether, the length of the funnel can be reduced, and a system of water 
tubes is better suited to the fierce fire of liquid fuel than the straight or curved 


surface of an ordinary thick boiler plate.” 


Exports of American Paraffin. 


‘THE export trade of this country in paraffin and paraffin wax has grown up 

very rapidly. Twenty-five years ago this material was unknown to com- 
merce, and only fifteen years ago it began to be exported. In 1884 the exports 
of the product was more than 17,000,000 pounds, of which 16 000,000 pounds 
went to Great Britain. In the fiscal year 1897 the American exports of parafiin 
and paraflin wax reached about 126,000,000 pounds, of which the United King- 
dom took 82,000,000 pounds. 
has increased at a still more rapid rate, but the production has more than kept 


In this country the consumption of this article 


pace with the demand, The marked chemical indifference of the substance has 
led to its introduction in connection with a large number of industries. It is 
employed for lining wooden and metal vessels for acids, and voltaic batteries, in 
electric insulation, in coating splints and other appliances subject to septic 
influences, as a vehicle for fulminate in the manufacture of matches, as a 
covering for cartridges, for preserving fruits and vegetables by forming a 
coating over their surface, and for an almost endless variety of similar pur- 
poses. It is also used extensively in the manufacture of candles, for securing a 
high polish on clothes in laundries and for waterproofiug paper and fabrics. 


New York-Japan Steamship Line.—Consul Skinner, of Marseilles, says, 
under date of April 2, 1898: ‘‘ The Indrapura is about to leave this port for 
New York, to take her place in a fleet of new boats just being built for the 
purpose of plying between the ports of Japan and New York. Until now the 
traffic between New York and Japan has been in the contro] of unattached ves- 
sels sailing at irregular intervals, and I am informed that the pioneer effort to 
maintain a regular service is about to be undertaken by the organizers of the 
Indra Line, the title word signifying ‘Kings of India.’ The fleet will fly the 
British flag and will include the following ships, each with an average carry- 
ing capacity of 3,150 tons: Indravelli, Indralema, Indrani, Indra and Indra- 
pura. The increasing commerce between New York and Japan is responsible 
for the organization of the Indra Line. Monthly sailings will be undertaken, 
and the boats will touch at Marseilles when not completely loaded for either 
New York or Japan. The Indrapura will make the line’s maiden trip, and will 
be freighted with Baldwin locomotives and miscellaneous manufactures. 
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WITTE G ASOLINE ENGINES. Will run in any place or altitude. 


: , With the electric igniter we can use 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. any grade of gas or liquid fuel. 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date, Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 
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EXPORT NEWS IN THE CONSULAR REPORTS. 


AMERICAN SHOES IN EUROPEAN MARKETS. 
LTHOUGH the wages of American shoe operatives are far higher than those 
paid to similar work people in this country the labor cost of a pair of 
Awerican factory made shoes is definitely less than that of a similar pair of shoes 
made in a German factory. The reason for this apparent anomaly is that the 
American factory system is admittedly superior to that of any other country. 
In our country shoe manufacture has been specialized ; the whole energy of 
a factory, equipped with the most perfect machinery, is concentrated upon the 
production of one, two or three special classes of shoes—one factory turning 
out, for instance, only women’s shoes, another men’s and another children’s 
footwear of a certain style and price. 

The German manufacturers, on the other hand, have generally not yet 
passed the stage at which a single factory is spread out over the entire industry, 
and makes everything that the retail dealer may want—shoes of several grades 
and patterns for both sexes and for all ages and conditions of life. The result 
of these different systems will be readily guessed. While a European shoe fac 
tory employing, say, 100 operatives, turns out 200 pairs of ‘‘ Goodyear welt” 
shoes per day, the American factory with the same number of employees pro 
duces from 450 to 500 pairs, and, although the wages paid to the American work 
people are higher per day, the labor cost of their work is less per pair than that 
of the German product. A Chicago shoe manufacturcr was invited last Sum- 
mer to visit a shoe factory in South Germany that had been equipped with 
modern American machinery, and, having looked thruugh the place, was asked 
by the proprietor what he thought of it. 

“Your factory is all right, your machinery up to date; but if any Ameri- 
can shoe man should try to make as many kinds of shoes as you do he would be 


His reply was: 


swamped within six months.” 

How long this disparity may continue may be uncertain, but experienced 
German shoe manufacturers, who understand the subject fully, assert that it is 
impossible for them under existing conditions to change their system and con- 
centrate their work upon fewer qualities. Further, the American factory made 
shoe is unequalled in style of cut, elegance of finish and serviceable qualities 
by shoes of similar cost made in any other country. Says Mr. Max Vanstraaten, 
a shoe merchant of Amsterdam, who has had long experience in selling Ameri- 
can-made shoes on the Continent, particularly in Germany and the Netherlands: 

‘Tt is my opinion that the Americans are at least half a century ahead in 
the manufacture of footwear with regard to elegance style, and excellence of 
workmanship.” 

As has been already stated, there is nothing of local manufacture in the 
German market that will at all compare in point of style, durability, cheapness 
and excellence of workmanship with the shoes for men, women and youths 
that are retailed throughout the United States at from $2.50 to $3.50 per pair. 
A dealer in this district who had bought from a travellin.; salesman a lot of 
American made shoes, which he sold promptly at high prices, states their only 
defect as merchandise was that they made his customers discontented with his 
other goods. The European made shoe is generally broad, short and stump7, 
with flat, nearly straight, sole, while the American shoe conforms to the anatomy 
of the foot, and, being correctly modelled, prevents the foot from pushing for- 
ward and maintains a shapliness and elegance of form that is appreciated here 
as highly as any where. 

Only the grossest ignorance can obscure the fact that in the Germany of to- 
day a large and rapidly growing percentage of the people, especially in all the 
cities and larger towns, are educated and progressive in all that relates to dress 
and the comforts and refinements of living. They appreciate, understand, and 
are perfectly able and willing to purchase, at reasonable cost, what is best and 
most becoming, and they have no serious prejudice against an imported article 
which is superior to that of home manufacture. For more than a century 
France has been the arbiter in matters of taste, and her exports of high priced 
goods, in which style and beauty form an important element of market value, 
have made that country rich and prosperous. In one branch of manufacture— 
that of factory made footwear—the United States has now taken the lead, and 
the only question is whether our manufacturers will show sufficient skill and 
enterprise as merchants to reap the harvest that they have sown —Frank H. 
Mason, U. 8. Consul-General at Frankfort, Feb. 16, 1898. 


EXPOSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Under date of April 18, 1898, Consul General Stowe, of Cape town, says: 

‘‘T am requested to present to the manufacturers and producers of America the 
advantages of exhibiting their productions at the exhibition to be held at Gra 
hamstown, Africa, from December 15, 1898, to January 21, 1899. It will be 
known as the South African Industrial and Art Exhibition, and is guaranteed 


by the governors of Cape Colony, South African Republic, Orange Free State 
and Natal, and the high commissioners of Rhodesia and Basutoland. Over 
$100,000 has been subscribed, and exhibits from all parts of the world have 
been asked. 

‘: There are five classifications of exhibits, viz : (#) Raw materials ; (6) manu- 
factures ; (c) mining and machinery ; (d) natural history and science ; (e) arts. 

“To the manufacturers of agricultural implements and vehicles, and min- 
ing, cotton, woollen, electrical, wood working, brick-making, sugar and all 
other kinds of machinery, this exhibition will be invaluable. 

NEW AMERICAN-NETHERLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Under date of May 6, 1898, Consul Listoe, of Rotterdam, says: ‘‘ This week 
a new steamship service has been oy ened between New York, Philadelphia ard 
Rotterdam. 
already been plying between the aforesaid American ports and Rotterdam since 
January last, but it is the intention now to make it aregular fortnightly service, 
The first departing steamer will be the Norwegian steamship Lovstakken, from 
New York on May 10th, followed by the steamship Blaamaanden on May 25th. 
For the Philadeiphia service three steamers—the Queenswood, Oresyl and Avona— 
will be used. The line will carry freight only. 


Steamers belonging to the company starting the service have 


Millions of Spools. 


HE spool factories of Maine turn out annually about 250,000,000 spools, 
which will hold 50,000,000,000 yards of thread—200 yards to the spool. 
There are seventeen of these factories in the State, employing 550 hands, at 
average wages of $1.50 a day each, or $247,500 a year total. In the making of 
the spools, 30,500 cords of white birch are used. The timber is worth $4 a cord. 
A large part of the spool timber cut in Maine is not manufactured thcre, but 
shipped from Bangor to great factories in England and Scotland. This year 


3angor exported 6,978,668 feet of spool bars to the United Kingdom, the value 
being $144,000, and more will be shipped next year. There is practically no 
limit to the supply of white birch available. 

The so-called ‘‘ novelty mills” of Maine are numerous all through the hard 
wood districts. In these mills are turned out all kinds of little wooden boxes, 
many of which areused by druggists; checker boxes, checkers, dice boxes, 
wooden stoppers, handles of a thousand kinds and shapes, toothpicks by the 
million, ladders, swings, sleds, school desks and chairs, toy carts and wheel- 
barrows, tables, desks, cycle stands, baby sleighs and other things too numerous 
to mention. 

One factory has just completed an order for 8,000,000 checkers and 200,000 
dice boxes, and at another factory in the same town they have made this year 
525,000,000 toothpicks. One firm has made 5,000,000 skewers, such as are 
used by butchers Wooden bicycle rims are also an important article of 
manufacture. The product of these factories goes to all parts of the world. 
The timber used was once considered practical.y worthless. 


Exports of Agricultural Machinery for April.—Since the article on 
“Exports of American Agricultural Machinery,” at the head of this department, 
was prnted, the returns for April have been published by the Treasury 
Department at Washington. It is interesting to note that although the returns 
show the usual Spring decline observable at this season from the figures for 
February and March, they show a far greater rate of increase over the corre 
sponding figures for April a year ago. The exports for April, 1897, were 
$852,097, those for the same month this year, $1,292,524, an increase of $440,427, 
as against an increase of $239,271 in March. 


Important Innovation in Steel-Making.—The Carnegie Steel Company 
is reported to have recently made a great innovation in the manufacture of steel. 
They turn the hot metal that comes from the Duquesne Steel Works into the 
open hearth or basic furnaces at Homestead. The using of molten iron in basic 
furnaces is something that has never been tried in America. It was attempted 
in England ten years ago, but the iron burnt out the furnaces, and the experi 
ment proved expensive. At the Homestead Steel Words the scrap that is nec- 
essary in making open hearth st+el is placed in the furnace before the molten 
metal is poured into it, thus preventing a repetition of the disaster experienced 
in England. 


Export of American Roofing Slate.—The exports of roofing slate from 
the United States are growing rapidly. From $53,796 worth in March, 1897, 
they increased to $123,555 worth in March, 1898. For the nine months ending 
March 381, 1898, they were valued at $1,003,011 as against only $485,198 in the 
same period during the previous year. This line of exports hag developed en- 
tirely during the past three years, the exports for entire fiscal year 1895 hav- 
ing been only $38,806. The exports of the product for the fiscal year 1896 were 
$266,885, and for 1897 they were $780,112. About 70 per cent. of these exports 
are made through New York, 13 per cent. from Philadelphia, and 12 per cent. 
from Baltimore. During the fiscal year 90 per cent. of the exports of this prod- 
uct went to Great Britain, Australia took 8 per cent.,and of the remaining 2 
per cent. the greater part went to Canada. 
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SIMPLY Mi LK as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 

9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA by World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your commission house. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, Ill, U.S.A. 
Qur Idea of Paint is an ECONOMIC Idea: 


It is PROTECTION! The absolute protection which wooden and metallic surfaces must have in 
order to endure, and secured at the lowest possible first cost. Wedo not attach fanciful names to 
our products. We furnish paints especially adapted to the service required, in which the main 
constituents (carbon, graphite, asphalttim, oxide of iron, zinc and lead, linseed oil and japan) are 
\ Seg certified to as to quality and proportions. The price is exactly the commercial values of these con- 
‘ We \ stituents— no more. All our products guaranteed 
ane one absolutely pure; machinery the most modern. Let us 
\| “rains. oO have your acquaintance; we will deserve your confi- NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, 
: dence. Write for samples, circulars and prices. Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, ‘conn. 


The UNIQUE The following articles for table 
is the most pleasing design in TEA SPOON. use are made in the UNIQUE 
Spoons and Forks yet produc ed. Full Size. 

The wearing qualities of the = —<—=. pattern: 
Spoon are unsurpassed, Send 


TES D> 
order for rr ) Tea Spoons, 
= = = a HLTH 7 ile 
Combination No. 53, \ 7m a —— NN - Tabl: Spoons, 
Dessert Spoons, 


consisting of 
6 doz. (Here oe Tea Spoons, XIV = Dessert and 
Plate, Extra Sectional. 
Sas, Price for Address Dept. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling Table Forks, 
3 doz. Unique TableSpoons, XIV | Gombina- Coffee Spoons 
’late, Extra Sectional. tion, f.0.b. Plated Ware. Proitieorks Pp - 
3 doz. U ane Medium Forks New York, ’ 
<IV Plate, Extra Sectional. Sugar Shells, 
bdoz, Uniane Round End Me-\ SAT 5Q THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., East Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. Batten Knives? 
dium Knives, 12 dwt. a a NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. Ladles, Etc. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. |QUN RERTRAM & SINS. 
EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, Lee dae 


Ontario, - Canada. 


Rolling Mills, Brass Works. Write for Catalogue 
ike’s BOX CALF ish ike’ isi i i 
Pike’s XxX Polis Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 
IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- & 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHOES. FeCTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘tD.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “tJ.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. ReMi eiacd oc miiltnosts! and Cana 


PROVIDENCE, R I., U. S. A. panes baie Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
Se . Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalosucs “O” and “P.”’ For sale through commission houses or direct. 


STRONG, WELL BUILT, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power, Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work, Ev ery Engine TESTED 
under full load. 


Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power, 
Send for Circular “ C.” 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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that benefit both 
wheel and rider. && 


SUCH afescccsnvestees 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14%- 
inch; head, 13-inch; lower rear stays, 
%-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 


FRAME CONNECTIONS.—F lush joints. 


SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 


HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. 


WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire 
Swaged spokes. 


RIMS.—Wo0d or steel. 


oN 


= =, 


Our Tribune Bicycles | 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = = $75 each. 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = = 


SSSSOSSSOHSSASSSSSOSASSSIISSSSHSSSSSSSOSOOGOS SSIES SSIISSISSHSGIIIOSSOSR, 


UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in destgn— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 


REGISTERED TRADE MABK. 


BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from best tool 
steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to 
remove any roughness caused by tempering. 

BALLS are keptin place by ball-retainers, which, in 
eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust Shields. 

OIL, CUPS are provided, which convey the oil direct 
to the bearings. 

HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.--Barrel pattern. 

WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 


HIST (PRicesss 


60 each. 


IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. 
IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = © = = © = 


WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 


FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
and decorated. 


PEDALS are made rat-trap, s0 constructed that 
rubbers can be attached. 


CHAINS.—Superior make, ‘‘B” block pattern, cen- 
ters and pins hardened. 


Floor space oc- 
cupies five and 
one-half acres. 
Capitalinvested 
in the manufac- 


= 100 each. ture of Bicycles, 
eae dollars. 

Correspondence 3usiness estab- 
Salicited lished in 1869, 


THE BLACK MFC. CO., 


ERIE., 


PA., U.S.A. 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Write for export prices. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 

Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tooi bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 23% Ibs. 

ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


SS STARA Nr 
al 1S 


z= 
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ribune Model 34. Price, $50.00. 
Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 20% or 2214 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 2444 lbs. 
ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 
Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
inch height only. Drop to hanger, 24 inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


WEF We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line) MAILED FREE. 


Lady Halladay, $100. Discount, 45 per cent. 


MARION GYCLE COMPANY, 


MARION, IND., U. S. A. 


The Largest and Most Complete Line of Bicycles 


made in America. 


Halladay «= Atna Bicycles 


Strictly of the Highest Grade. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Prices quoted with discounts are our BEST and cannot be beat for quality offered. 
Can refer to largest dealeirs in America. Complete line for reliable service. Orders ac- 
cepted through reliable commission houses. Mail exact copy of order direct to us 
Direct orders must be acesompanied by Draft on New York or San Francisco. All goods 
carefully boxed for ocean shipment, F. O. B. New York; or delivered San Francisco or 
New Orleans, $1.00 net extra per machine. Send for Art Catalogue mailed free. 


Aina Roadster, $'75. Discount, 50—5 per cent. 


fr 


24-inch Boys’ Etna, $4.0. Discount, 35 per cent. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


Exports of American Bicycles. 


ROR to’ July 1896 the exports of American bicycles were so insignificant 
that the Bureau of Statistics in the United States Treasury Department 
did not consider it necessary to classify them by themselves as a separate item. 
Accordingly it is impossible to compile any figures bearing upon our exports 
of this description earlier than 1896. During the twelve months of 1896, how- 
ever, we know from the official returns that the exports of American ‘cycles 
and parts” amounted to the very imposing sum of $1,898,012 or nearly two 
million dollars. The following year witnessed an expansion of this foreign 
trade on the part of American bicycle manufacturers that is without parrallel 
in the records of our export statistics. The grand total of the sales of American 
bicycles abroad during the twelve months of 1897 was $7,005,323, or an increase 
of 269 per cent. in a single year. 

After this amazing growth it was inevitable that there should be, if not a 
reaction, at least a period of comparative quiet. It is decidedly satisfactory to 
find, however, that we have more than held our own in spite of the great height 
to which the high-water mark of our foreign sales had been carried. We ap- 
pend a brief table showing the sales for the first quarter of the present year and 
also for the first nine months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. The 
reader has only to recollect that the figures given for 1897 represent not only 
the high-water mark of our export sales up to that date but an enormous in- 
crease over those of the year preceding to appreciate the significance of the 
corresponding figures for 1898. 

EXPORTS OF AMERICAN BICYCLES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1897 AND 1898. 


January. February. March. 
1897. 1898, 1897. 1898, 1897. 1898. 


$480,992 $674,117 $565,743 $754,476 $977,214 $958,729 $4,165,680 $4,426 466 
An increase for the nine months of 5.7 per cent over the wonderful record of 
1897. 


Nine months ending March. 
1897. 1898. 


The ’96-’97 Campaigns of American Bicycle Makers 
in Europe. 


Reese. no legitimate commercial campaign was ever as dashing and suc- 

cessful as that of the American bicycle makers in Europe during the years 
1896 and 1897. Their first reconnaissance in 1895 gave ro hintof the magnitude 
nor direction of the operatiens that followed it; for in that year the sum total 
of foreign sales did not reach a quarter of a million dollars, so insignificant a 
total that its constituent items travel officially incognito under the head of 
‘‘other carriages.” 

Bicycle exports from the United States for 1895 were valued at $243,721, 
destination then unnoticed and now immaterial. Within the next twelve months 
their value was $3,796,022, of which amount Europe paid 58.5 per cent., other 
American countries 23 5, Asia, Australia and Oceanica 16.4 and Africa 16 per 
cent., the United Kingdom alone taking more than a third of the whole 
amount. 

Some imminent expansion into foreign markets might well have been sus- 
pected of an industry comprehending 200 firms, with a capital of $20,000,000, 
employing 25,000 men in making machines, 500,000 of which had been sold in 
the home market during 1895. But in that year, wherein the American export 
business was next to nothing, Great Britain’s foreign trade in bicycles had 
amounted to $6,747 000. That year’s export record impressed the English spec- 
ulator, as well as the investor; more capital went into established plants, many 
new ones were got under way, an epidemic of bicycle company promoting set 
in, England’s capacity for bicycle making increased tremendously, and so did 
her next year’s foreign sales But in that very year, wherein England sold 
$9,000,000 worth abroad, American manufacturers sold $1,300,000 worth in 
England ; while in 1897 American sales in England exceeded $2,000,000, and 
British exports, judging from returns covering the first nine months of last year, 
must have fallen off 15 per cent. During those two years the English bicycle 
business suffered from a severe case of overdevelopment and overconfidence, 
complicated with a high degree of contempt for competition in general and 


American competition in particular. Sales to Germany have risen from $300,000 
in 1896 to $1,300,000 in 1897, and without mishap ought to reach well toward 
$2,000,000 for 1898. The French trade, thought light heretofore, shows steady 
growth and is free from captious hindrances. Elsewhere in Europe the trade 
shows steady progress. 

Comparing 1897 with 1896 European takings increased from $2,229,437 to 
$4,901,558, while there was great improvement in the trade with Argentina, 
Brazil, Japan and the far East. American makers took a shot at every market 
last year, and perhaps some distant region which showed up $50,000 or so for 


that season may reach ten times that during the current year. 


The Small Parts. 


N the manufacture of a bicycle the greatest care must be taken with the small 
parts which constitute it, and on which all its strength depends. It seems 
scarcely possible to the outsider that in a modern safety there are by actual 
count—including the various parts of the chain, balls, washers, spokes, etc.— 
just about 1,000 pieces. In the chain alone there are some 250 parts, while 
there are only a few less than 200 balls in a machine ard over all some 50 wash- 
ers—all this before any account is made of the various connections of the frame 
and the spokes and belts and screws all over the machine. The manufacture of 
the more important of these small parts forms one of the most interesting proc 
esses in the making of the bicycle. Roughly, the parts may be divided into 
two classes—those on which great strain comes and those which are subjected 
to friction in the operation of the machine. The former, including such parts 
as the joints of the frame, the sprocket wheel and the hubs, are first shaped in 
In the dingy recesses of this place a dozen thumping drops 
This 


the forge shop. 
and chattering trip hammers beat the metal into the shape of their dies. 
insures the strength of the parts. 

In cast metal there is ever a likelihood of air bubbles being formed, and it 
is impossible to tell just where they will appear, so that one can never be sure 
that the casting is not weak at just the point where the severest strain may 
come. But under the tremendous blows of the hammer these air bubbles are 
an impossibility, and the maker can be sure of the strength of his work. To 
the outsider who is lucky enough to visit a first-class cycle factory it is a fasci- 
nating sight to watch the hammers beat out the red-hot metal parts. They are 
made quite a little larger than they are to appear in the bicycle, so that the 
rough exterior can be smoothed down by the various metal-shaving machines 
in the other departments. A rear hub, for instance, looks like a small dumb- 
bell when it comes out of the forge, and a front sprocket is simply a solid, flat 


metal disk, with a raised rim. 


Bicycle Patents in the United States. 


eee history of bicycle invention in this country presents many interesting 

features The number cf patents issued by the United States on rider- 
propelled vehicles prior to the application of Lallement for a patent on his 
velocipede was only 20. At that time all of these were classified by the Patent 
Office as ‘‘ carriages and wagons,” and were included in the class having that 
original title. By January 1, 1869, 48 patents for such vehicles had been issued. 
With the year 1869 the ‘‘ velocipede mania” came upon the country. In that 
year velocipede patents were increased by about 200, and in consequence were 
grouped together as a subclass of ‘‘ carriages and wagons,” and oflicially desig- 
nated ‘‘ velocipedes.” After the mania of 1869 invention in velocipedes re- 
mained practically dead until 1876, when the English exhibit of bicycles at the 
Centennial Exposition gave it animpetus. Until the year 1890, however, when 
the influence of the pneumatic tire began to be felt, the growth of invention re- 
lating to cycles was comparatively slow. In 1890 one Assistant Examiner in 
the Patent Office was able to examine all applications filed in this class of inven- 
tion. Since 1890 nearly 4,000 of the 5,000 United States patents for velocipedes 
have been granted. 

Since 1892 the applications have become so numerous that velocipedes now 
form by themselves one examining division, requiring the services of one exam- 
iner, nine assistant examiners and five clerks. 

The applications for cycle patents, not including accessories, gear cutting 
and tube-drawing machines and special machines designed for use in cycle fac- 
tories, for the year 1892 numbered about 600; for 1894 about 825; in 1895, 1,500; 
in 1896 about 3,300, and in 1897 about 3,500. The number of patents granted in 
1892 for cycles was, in round numbers, 825 ; in 1893, 380; in 1894, 380; in 1895, 


370; in 1896, 586; in 1897, including bicycle wheels and tires, 930. 
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CYCLE-MAKING MACHINERY. 


N few others of the industrial arts has there been such progress in recent years 

as the art of working sheet metal into commercial products. In the begin- 
ning of this art, the operations of cutting off, blanking, cutting and forming 
were exceedingly simple, but the requirements of metal workers have had the 
effect‘of focusing the efforts of many minds on the adaptation of the original and 
primitive methods used in such work to the special] needs of the special lines of 
manufacture 
were, but a few years ago, produced, or would have been produced, by casting, 


A vast number of articles are now made of sheet metal, which 


forging, or in the lathe, boring mill or at the bench. 

The great demand for cheaper goods and the great desirability of uniform- 
ity and interchangeability of parts have had much to do with the development 
of these methods. Forming operations especially have become, in many classes 
of work, very complex, and the art of drawing sheet metals has come to a high 
state of perfection and usefulness. Automatic machines and auxiliary devices 
for feeding sheets and strips of metal into presses, and for other purposes hay- 
ing in view rapidity and economy of production, have been invented and 
brought into service. 

It is not surprising, then, that in so highly developed a branch of manufac- 
ture as the production of bicycles, the student of sheet metal tools and machin- 
ery should find a field in which to develop valuable ideas. 


of a bicycle—such, for instance, as the side piece or pieces of the pedal—would, 


Some of the parts 
naturally, and as a matter of course, be made of sheet metal. Other parts, 
which until recently had been made almost exclusively by drop-forging and 
machine finishing, are now made very extensively by press and die operations 
out of sheet steel. Such are the crankhanger, upper and lower head-lugs, seat- 
post lug, handle bar T’s, fork crowns, head binder, etc. Those who advocate 
making these parts of sheet metal claim that they are equally as strong and 
serviceable as drop-forgings, finish even more uniformly and have great advan 
tage on the score of economy. Full details of the various operations involved 
it would be impossible to give, mainly on account of their great number and 
variety, but the general principles, however, may be briefly outlined. 

The press operations involved in bicycle work are cutting, drawing and 
forming. The cutting of the blank, which, by subsequent operations, is to be 
drawn or formed into shape, is usually a separate operation. As such it is, of 
course, simple, requiring a punching die for the punchivg and a press of suit- 
able strength and proper dimensions for operating the tools. Double dies are 
used for blanking certain parts, as, for example, the rear sprockets and rear 
fork ends. The punch, of course, corresponds, and the die is provided with a 
stripper. For the sprocket wheel, the work is fed from right to left, and a 
centre hole is cut out first, and as the strip is set to gauge a second time, the 
perimeter is cut, while the same stroke of the press punches another hole. In 
this way one complete blank is formed by each stroke of the press, except the 
first and Jast on the strip. The tools are made in this way for the reason that 
when the cutting edges have less than a certain space between them, the work 
is distorted, and the tools are not durable. Most blanking operations may be 
done in ordinary cutting and punching presses. For such heavy work as 
punching the sprocket blank, a powerfully-geared press is required. 

Many of the forming operations and the lighter work are done in moderate- 
size presses. For others, presses having longer stroke and greater power are 
required; while regular drawing presses are necessary where deep drawing 
operations are involved. One of the simplest forming operations is that of 
“‘U-ing” up the strip which forms the sides of a rat-trap pedal. These strips 
usually have quite a number of perforations, which make necessary a blanking 
and perforating operation. The method of forming requires a press with quite 
a long stroke, in order to push the strip to the bottom of the die. An invertion 
of this operation may be done in a press of shorter stroke, but requires sufticient 
space between the bed and cross head of the press to accommodate a ‘‘ horn 
bolster.” 


but with the horns screwed directly into the frame, is convenient for this oper- 


A regular horn press having the single upright column and no bed, 


ation. 

A special branch of press and die work in the production of the complete 
bicycle is making side links for chains. For this work automatic feeds are 
used. The left-hand rolls carry the strip into the dies. Double dies are used, 
the first of which pinches the holes, and the second cuts the perimeter. An 
attachment on the slide releases the pressure of the rolls on the stock at every 
stroke, so that if the work does not come over the second die with absolute 
accuracy, it may be centred by the pilot pin, with which the cutting die is pro- 
vided. 
used which operate similarly, but are not provided with scrap rolls. 


After the links have been punched, they are sometimes submitted to the 


The rolls at the right carry off the scrap. Single roll feeds are also 


action of the dies, which burnish their edges by pushing them through a 
highly-polished die, slightly smaller than the link. They are fed into the die by 
means of the tube-feed. This feed is used in the same class of presses as the 
roll feeds. It is sometimes made interchangeable with the single-roll feed, 
Presses and dies are used for considerable work in connection with the manu- 
Drop-forgings are always 
used for cranks ; generally for the sprockets, and by many of the leading and 


facture of bicycles aside from sheet metal work. 
most conservative makers for all frame connections. For these, heavy drop- 
presses are used. 

For handlebar bending, a press with a long stroke and adjustable bed, 
similar in general form to those just mentioned, but heavier, is used. The 
work is usually done in cast iron dies, the number of operations required depend- 
ing on the curve of the handlebar. To prevent the tube from crushing at the 
point where it bends, various devices are used, such as filling it with sand, 
These are but a few 
of the machines used in a modern American bicycle factory with the shop 


melted resin, steel balls or inserting a coil of steel spring. 
handling methods in vogue here. It will be noticed that every operation repre- 
sents a great saving of labor, and especially of skill, as compared to the methods 
in use before such machinery was invented, or rather, was adapted to bicycle 


manufacture. 


Reciprocity with France. 


‘THE United States and France have concluded the first commercial agree. 

ment entered into under section 3 of the Dingley Tariff law. The nego- 
tiations have been pending for the last eight months, and after many vicissitudes 
were concluded May 21, when Ambassador Cambon, in behalf of France, and 
John A. Kasson, Reciprocity Commissioner for the United States, affixed their 
signatures to the formal agreement. It makes important changes in the tariff 
rates on a number of articles constituting the chief trade between this country 
and France. The particular advantages secured by the United States are on 
meat products and lard compounds, France reducing her rates one-half on meat 
The chief benefits to France 


are in reduction in rates on brandies, stilled wine, vermouth and works of art. 


products and about one third on lard compounds. 


By the terms of the agreement the new rates went into effect on June 1, 
Under the terms of the law the President issued a proclamation granting the 
reciprocal reductions specified in the agreement. The French authorities at 
Paris have decreed a reduction in the French rates in accordance with the agree- 
ment, 

The conclusion of the agreement is a source of general congratulation among 
the officials of the State Department and of the French Embassy. Several 
reciprocity negotiations have been in progress, and it was thought those with 
Great Britain were likely to be concluded first. The French neg >tiations began 
last October, when M. Patenotre was the French Ambassador here. 

Aside from the tariff changes made by the new agreement, the convention 
is regarded as significant in showing the good will existing between the Unitcd 
States and France. In official circles there never has been any question as to_ 
the continued cordiality between the two countries, but in unofficial quarters 
there have been reports of friction. It is believed that the agreement will serve 
to dispel misapprehension as to the satisfactory relations between the two gov- 
ernments, and that it will be quite as beneficial in increasing the good will 
between the two republics as the trade. The benefit of the French minimum 
tariff which is granted to various products of the soil and industry of the United 
States is especially advantageous to western industries, including the large 
meat packing industries of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Louis. Asa 
result of these concessions itis believed among officials that the agrement will 
have a bineficial influence in increasing the interest and co-operation of the 
West and the country in general in the French Exposition in 1900. 


Exports of Special Machinery for April.—On the first page of the sec: 
tion devoted to Ironmongery appears an article on certain new statistics pub- - 
lished by the United States Government statisticians relating to American 
export trade. The following figures may be regarded as supplementary to that 
article. They show the returns on special machinery for the month of April: 
Electrical machinery, $185,314; metal working, $390,213 ; pumps and pumping, 
$160,246; shoe machinery, $81,536. These figures, while in no instance sur- 
passing the best record already made, are well to the front and indicate no 
falling off in expr rts of this class. 


—The Fairbanks Company, of No. 311 Broadway, reports satisfactory sales 
of scales to Mexico, Chili and Peru. A large cargo his been ordered from 
these countries, amounting altogether to more than 1,500 scales. 
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Toes 


They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. 


a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries, 
together with a full line of ‘OVERLAND ’’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 


Tf eee 


The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest- -Grade Bie a on Fah Are the 798 


“«SYLPHS.” 


They contain more up-to-date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 
Weare appointing agencies in many 
Our ‘Sylphs,’ 


“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


ALL BORED FOR 
NITRO POWDER. 


L. C. “Lash CUNS. 


Guaranteed never to shoot loose. 
8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 


We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown 
Steel and Damascus Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue. 


= We now put Ejector Mechanism on all 
our different grades. 


We also manufacture 
the CELEBRATED 


Beauty, 
Strength, 
Durability and 


Easy Running Qualities. 


These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 
Send for catalogue. 


provements. 


“HUNTER” BICYCLES 


which are unsurpassed for 


Fulton, N.Y.,U.S. A. TH FE H U NTE R ARM S CO. me atu S.A. 


.oUE WHEELS 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING AND ELEGANT. 
FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES SUPPLIED IF ORDERED. | 


List, Standard, 


>60.00. 


| Roadster, 


STEEL RIMS, | 


$80.00. 


Write for trade and cash discount and for catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


LEAGUE CYCLE MFG. CO,, 


Milwaukee, VSI U.S. A. 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns 


ARE FAVORITES THE WORLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 
They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 


WHY ? 


MANY 


NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. 


Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO.,  - 


They produce a large, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. 
They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 
SEND FOR ’98 CATALOGUE, 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SS 
Ss 
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Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Made in all sizes and styles. (32 numbers.) Send for Cata- 
logue ** B.” 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S.A 


The Eureka 


Bicycle 
Holder. 


ALL IRON AND STEEL, combin- 
ing strength, durability and 
neatness. Made with 5, 7 and 
9 spaces, for lawns, indoors and 
sidewalk use. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 
PRICES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


OLIVER BROS., 


EOCKPORTSNT Ya U.9or A. 


ee Ne More Rust. 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


Reels, Ete. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 


It has no equal. 


r ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
Contains no Acid. 


.. The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 

Never gums or hardens. 

7y Fire Arms after shooting. 

Y and clean to use Corresponde nce solicited. Send for Catalogue 

«C,” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


[11 B’way, NewYork, U.S.A. 


For cle aning Bicycles or 
It is transparent 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
erank. 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 
where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 154, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

oo tubing through- 


(2S THE PRICES— $75 tas 331% and 5 per cent., 


73-75 West Jackson St., 
Cable Address: ‘*‘ Manson.” 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, 
need to deviate from the truth, 


and there is no 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable 
bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicye le. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 Ibs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 


handle 


ceptions of drop bar and 

chain guards. Height, 

20 and 22 inches. 
delivered f. 0. b. New York. 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 
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PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS. 
bare vexed question of classification in the coming Exposition at Paris has 
been profoundly studied in all its aspects by M. Picard, the accomplished 
The difficulties—in fact, 
the utter impossibility—of devising a scheme of classification absolutely logical 
The 


commissary-general, and by the superior commission. 


and entirely free from practical disadvantages were fully recognized. 


commission examined with great care the classification of all the international | 


expositions of the past, both in France and other countries, and considered fully 
the various criticisms to which they have been subjected in the light of the 
actual results achieved. 

The post of honor is occupied by education, ‘‘ the channel by which man 
enters into life, the source of all progress.” Next come the works of art, and 
the third place is assigned to the instruments and general processes of letters, 
science and arts. Then come “‘the great factors of contemporary production, 
the most powerful agents of industrial achievement at the end of the nineteenth 
century ””—the material and general processes of mechanics, electricity, civil 
engineering, methods of transportation. Next follow the exploitation and the 
products, superficial or subterranean, of the earth: Agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, the chase, fisheries, placer mining, food stuffs, mines and metallurgy. 
Next in order are the decoration and furnishing of public buildings and habita- 
tions, threads, yarns, tissues, textile fabrics, wearing apparel, chemical indus- 
tries, various manufactures, ‘‘Social economy, to which have been reserved the 
developments worthy of its actual r6le, follows naturally the various branches of 
artistic, agricultural and industrial production.” It will embrace also hygiene 
and public or organized charity. 

A new group has been created for the ‘‘moral and material work of 
colonization,” and the series closes with the military and naval group. 

In all departments of the Exposition, so far as practicable, materials ard 
processes will be found in contact with products. All machinery will be oper- 
ated under the eye of the public, so that visitors may familiarize themselves 
with its practical workings and follow the successive transformations of the 
Exhibitors will 
not be required, however, to expose methods and processes of fabrication an im- 


crude material until it assumes the form of the finished article. 


portant element of whose value is their secrecy. 

In so far as compatible with the vast extent of the Exposition grounds and 
the necessary dispersion of the exhibits among several main halls and the pavil. 
ions of different countries and of important exhibitors, the arrangement of the 
Exposition will be such that all the products of a single country will be 
brought into juxtaposition, as well as those of different countries pertaining to 
one class of industry. Thus, in proceeding in one direction the visitor may re- 
view successively the various exhibits of the United States or any other nation ; 
proceeding in another direction he may examine successively all the exhibits 
from the different countries of one general class, such as agriculture, electricity, 
etc. But where it is not practicable, in arranging the Exposition, to consider 
both the nature of the products and their place of origin, the grouping will fol- 
low the nature, the destination and utility of the objects rather than the country 
of production. 

The following shows the classification adopted, by groups and classes, those 
of greatest interest to our readers being given in detail : 

Group No 1—Education and instruction.—Sections 1 to 6. 

Group No. 2— Works of art.—Sections 7 to 9. 

Group No 3—IJnstruments and general processes of letters, sciences and arts.— 
Sections 11 to 18, including: (11) Typography, printing in general ; (12) photog 
raphy in two categories, viz, professional and amateur; (15) instruments of 
precision, coins, medals; (17) musical instruments. 

Group No. 4—Materials and general processes of mechanics.—(19) Steam en- 
gines; (20) engines using other motive power (except electricity); (21) general 
mechanical apparatus; (22) tools and implements of manufacturing. 

Group No. 5—Hlectricity.—(23) Production and mechanical utilization of 
electricity ; (24) chemical electricity ; (25) electric lighting; (26) telegraphy and 
telephones ; (27) different applications of electricity. 

Group No. 6— Civil engineering and transportation.— (28) Materials and proc- 
esses of civil engineering; (29) models, plans and designs of public works ; (80) 
coach and cart building; (81) saddles and harness; (82) railway and tramway 
construction ; (88) shipbuilding ; (84) aérostation. 

Group No, 1—Agriculture.—Sections 35 to 42. 

Grour No. 8—Horticulture and arboriculture.—Sections 48 to 48. 

Grour No 9—Forestry, the chase, fisheries, cueillettes.—Sections 49 to 54. 

Group No. 10—Food stuffs —Sections 55 to 61. 

Grovur No. 11—Mines and Metallurgy.—(62) Materials and processes and 


products of mines, ores and quarries ; (63) materials and processes and products 
of large metallurgy; (64) materials and processes of small metallurgy. 

Group No. 12—Decoration and furniture of public buildings and habitations.— 
Sections 65 to 74, including: (68) Low-grade and high-grade furniture; (69) 
carpets, tapestries and other upholstery fabrics; (73) heating and ventilating 
systems and apparatus; (74) lighting apparatus other than electric. 

Group No. 13—Threads, yarns, textile fabrics, wearing apparel.—Sections 75 
to 85, including: (75) Plants, materials, and processes of spinning and rope- 
making; (76) plants, materials, and processes of weaving; (77) bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, and finishing of textiles, plants, materials and processes. 

Group No. 14—Chemical industries.—Sections 86 to 90. 

Grove No. 15—General manufactwres.—Sections 91 to 99, including: 
(92) Cutlery ; (94) jewelry ; (95) clocks, watches, and other timekeepers 

Group No. 16—Social economy, hygiene, organized charity.—Sections 100 to 
Tbh 

Group No. 17—Oolonization.—Sections 112 to 114, including: (114) Special 
merchandise for exportation to colonies. 

Group No. 18—Military and naval.—Sections 115 to 120. 


Export Orders for 172 Locomotives During April 
and May. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the New York Journal of Commerce was recently 

informed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works that they had just received 
orders for 77 locomotives for the Trans-Siberian and Chinese Eastern Railroad. 
The order was received through the Russo-Chinese Bank as agents for the 
Of the total of 77, 50 are to be consolidated freight 
]ocomotives with tenders, while the remaining 27 will be tank locomotives. All 


Rugsian Government. 


are of the Vauclain compound system. The consolidated locomotives will 
weigh in working order about 70 gross tons. 

In all the Baldwin people have booked export orders for 107 locomotives 
This list in- 
cludes an order for the locomotives for the Chinese Eastern Railway, 10 for New 
Zealand, 6 for the Robla Valmaseda, Spain, 5 (moguls) for the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment, 2 for the Argentine Government and 1 for Mexico. 


since the first of April, adding the foregoing to previous orders. 


Another large contract that became known recently was received by the 
Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works by cable. It was an order from the 
This order, 
with the 77 locomotives ordered from the Baldwins, makes a total of 94 fresh 
orders for the week, which, in view of the talk that the war is apt to interfere 
with export business, certainly makes a favorable week’s business in the loco- 


Finland (Russian) State Railway for 17 compound locomotives. 


motive export line. 
The week following the one in which this 77-engine order was received was 
also a good week for foreign trade for the locomotive works, export contracts 


having been closed for 48 engines. Of this number Japan ordered 48, Mexico 3 
and South America 2 Of the 48 for Japan 26 were placed by the Nippon Rail- 
road of Japan with the Schenectady Locomotive Works. These are to be of the 
mogul type and will weigh when completed 82,000 pounds each. Another 
order, which has been secured by the same builders, is for 12 locomotives of the 
consolidated type for the Kiushiu Railway, also of Japan; these will weigh 
about 94,000 pounds when completed. The Brooks Locomotive Works booked 
orders for 3 passenger and 2 side-tank freight engines for the Haukaku Railroad 
of Japan. The engines for Mexico were purchased by the Mexican railroad 
official in this market, while those of South America were bought by local ex- 
port merchants, one being for Argentina and the other for Brazil. 


All told, there have, as far as reported, been 172 locomotives ordered for 
export sicce April Ist. The companies from which they have been ordered and 


the countries ordering them may be summarized as follows: 


LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED FOR EXPORT SINCE APRIL 18ST. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works— 


Chinese: Eastern: Rail ways ..i sn. ces <1. <7.» Sroere eee eee 83 
Bor New Zealand yee. oi. «cc Pac ciissuc,) ae ha eee ae eee ee 19 
For Robla-Valmaseda Railroad, Spain ....................2+-- 6 
Hor AT gen tinge: sao s.:s scu selects ct OER ee Laae Rn e 2 
ROriMexiCOnGeiare:cises.as secs eenes, Lomo Eee 1 
OT BY. DU eaters te gale sawie'es: aaieeatreces em eee Ie eT eee 9) 


Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works— 


Hinland RussiansStatemRailway.-..:. 02. 5csemerne naam 17 
Schenectady Locomotive Works— 

Nippon iailway; Japan, 2.0. susnaties ance eather eee 26 

Kaiushw Railways Jia panyis.cac sence oa hee one raise ee ee 12 
Brooks Locomotive Works— 

Haukakurhailroad, Jap anatomic cst tetanic toh net eee eee 5 
Other builders— 

HorMeéxicantRailroad eye secant oo cee ee eee 3 

WorswAre entinger a swechcchewede cre (Gi oictehevene a eua octane te ere 1 

HOrsB razilieiresyerss teen seats Fidtaveremmrelevenevoneek efatete sth ota arent ees 1 

Total nies. sisc As ons ear ere Meine eves eee ee 172 


It is understood that a number of other important contracts are under nego- 
tiations, more especially for Russia and Mexico, 
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BICYCLES 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
Meat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


THE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Simple. Effective. 
Economical. Noiseless. 
Novel in construction. As 
easily installed as an Electric 

Fan Motor. 


|” LIST PRICE $10.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


121 Euclid eb bs 
Cleveland, O.,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us. 


High-Grade Bicycles. 


THE BEST } $36 new Vor, 
2nd BEST | Soa few toe 
3rd BEST tangentenent $30 we Naevock, 


Wan a aes 2s’? and t 
\ Ty ents’, 
vee — 
§ Ladies’ and t 
Gents’, 


or Gents, with brake and guards, F.0.B. New York. 


wavs Sie If you want Good Bicycles CHEAP 


send your order to us. 
made for less money. 
matter furnished free, 


We also make 
TANDEMS and JUVENILE 


Complete, F.0.B. N.Y., $30.00. BICYCLES. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO., 35th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


We also make a good Bicycle for $21.60, for Ladies 


GOOD Bicycles cannot be 
Catalogues and advertising 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 
No Pressure on Soft Parts, 
Cool. Comfortable. 


RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 


circulars to 
Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


“GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO.. 
The Wheeler Reform Saddle 


never gets out of shape, fits the rider 
and keeps one free from saddle soreness. 


Dealers never have them come back on their 
A hands. Riders prefer them to all others. Endorsed 
@ by physicians and especially recommended for 
ladies. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO., 
195 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


BUILT TO SIT ON, 
NOT TO STRADDLE. 


In ordering through export commission houses, 
send us duplicate order. Catalogue free. 


BERKEY’S ADJUSTABLE = 
Spring Seat Post gs eee 


Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. It will prolong 
not only your own life, but life of your wheel. 
Lateral motion obviated by tightening screw. In 
ordering give exact size of seat post hole Will 
fit any wheel and saddle. Send for circular and 
prices. In ordering through export commiss.on 
houses send us duplicate order. 


The Berkey Adjustable Spring Seat Post Co. 


Grand Rapids, [lich., U. S. A. 
HOLLENBECK SADDLE CO., 5.0 eee 8 co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


BICYCLE SADDLES. 


Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Catalogue 8 on application. 


ARS ANATOMICAL SADDLE. 


sligSeBUlLET aT ORE Iii: 


ae 


Model C, 
816 
inches; 
Model D, 
10 
inches. 


BOTTOM VIEW, 
showing steel base, coil 
spring and reinforce- 
ments. 


FRONT VIEW, 

showing leather 

pad on steel 
base. 


LENOX Specialties 


are famous the world over for quality, 
durability and pr.ce. 
manufactured by us 


; SUNDRIES are GUARANTEED. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 
will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them. Correspondence solicited. 


The LENOX MFG. C2 _ 


197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 
V Cable Address: *“‘Lenox, New York.” 
Lenox aromatic Bicycle Bell. 
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How Steel Balls Are Made. 


HE manufacture of the balls used in a wheel bearing is rather complex. 
They are made from round rods, some 20-1000ths larger than the required 

These are heated red hot on the ends and chopped off into nearly perfect 
These are little grooves which are carved on circular 


size. 
spheres by peculiar dies. 
disks, which move in opposite directions. 

These grooves start from nothing on one end and attain their full size at 
their centre, after which their diameter is uniform. As the two points of these 
grooves come opposite each other the heated bar is thrust in and the ball is cut 
off aud begun to be rolled, reaching its full size at halfway along the groove, 
after which it is simply rolled along. 

When it appears it is perfectly round, with the exception of a little groove 
around it, which is left for fear too much metal should be taken into the die, 
which would give it a tendency to an oblong form. It is said, however, that a 
very perfect sphere cau with care be turned out of one of these machines. 

There isno use of this, however, as the diameter of the grooved part is 
6-1000ths of an inch larger than a finished ball. From this cutting machine the 
rough balls are taken to the grinders, where they are put through two grindings 
with emery wheels, one coarse and the other fine. 

The balls are put into a little metal runway just large enough to hold them 
in and let them protrude so that they will touch on the emery wheel below. 
This wheel is then set revolving in one direction and a metallic rim, which fits 
down into the groove which holds the balls and crowds them on the emery 
wheel, starts in the opposite direction. 

The wheels go at a high rate of speed, and the hard metal balls revolving 
against the surface of the emery wheel send out a halo of sparks around the 
machine. 

When the balls leave the first rough grinder they show very plainly its 
scratches on their surface, but after the course on the smoother stone their sur- 
face is very highly polished. A third course of grinding in emery dust and oil 
is necessary, however, before they are ready to be washed. 

They are then sorted by being put intoa hopper like thatin an old-fashioned 
coffee-grinder, from which they run into a little slot between two pieces of 
steel, which is so graduated that the balls which differ a quarter of a thousandth 
of an inch in size are let fall into different compartments. They are then in- 
spected and put into different drawers ready for use. 


An English View of the World’s Iron Market. 


ESS London Statist inclines to the position, amply justified by its own care- 

fully compiled statistics of pig-iron production and consumption in the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Germany, that England is likely, dur- 
ing the next year, to run a little short of that product and to depend mainly on 
the United States for her supply. 

“There was a time,” says the Statist, ‘‘when the Glasgow iron warrant 
market was regarded as an infallible barometer of the trade of the country. 
That time is no more, and, strange to say, the warrant market has even ceased 
to reflect the condition or to foreshadow the prospects of the iron trade itself. 
Those, therefore, who are molding their opinion of the trade from the daily or 
weekly movements in warrants will find themselves wofully astray. The cir- 
cumstances of the time are such that if the speculative spirit which used to 
characterize the iron ring were still existent the price of warrants would be at 
least 10 shillings per ton higher than it is. 

‘“This may seem a bold statement to make, but let us look at the facts. 
Last year the stocks in the three great producing centres of Scotland, Cleveland 
and Cumberland (which includes Northwest Lancashire) were reduced by 308,- 
In Connal’s stores in 
Glasgow, hitherto always regarded as the depot for the country’s iron reserve, 


945 tons, though the make was increased by 37,284 tons. 
the stock at the end of December was only 387,489 tons. It has since been 
steadily dwindling, and is now only about 880,000 tons—not three months’ con- 
sumption of Scotch iron in Scotland alone, not a fortnight’s consumption 
of all the pig iron in the whole country. The stock of Cleveland iron in the 
warrant stores at Middlesborough is a mere flea bite—87,000 tons or go. 
And such is the run upon makers in Scotland for crude iron that we hear of pigs 
loaded into the wagons almost before they have time to cool. The dullness in 
the warrant market is, therefore, no index of dullness in pig iron, but is sim ply 
due to the absence of the speculative element. The outside public have found 
more attraction for speculative investment elsewhere than iniron scrip. This 
has made it comparatively easy for those to ‘ situpon’ the warrant market whose 
interest in finished iron is against any great or rapid rise in crude iron. 


“The position of pig iron, however, is remarkably interesting, and a crit- 


cal examination suggests some startling considerations. To appreciate the situ- 

ation we must extend our views beyond Scotland—where, indeed, only about 
one-seventh of the British make is now produced—and survey the production 
and consumption of the whole kingdom. 

“Tt is startling enough to find that the entire stock of pig iron distributed 
over the whole country is considerably less than the quantity in Connal’s Glas- 
gow stores alone from 1885 to 1889. Ten years ago Connal held no less than 
1,244,433 tons of G. M. B. on warrants, and now has only about one-fourth of 
that quantity. 

““The home consumption and exports of 1897 exceeded the whole output of 
the kingdom by close upon 500,000 tons. And the question which arises is 
whether, supposing the export demand this year to be equal to that of last year, 
we shall be able to supply our own consumption, even by absorbing the whole 
of the million tons now in stock. Do not let it be forgotten that, in addition to 
the 7,907,000 tons of Scotch and English iron, we last year also consumed 100,000 
tons of American pigs. 

“Tf the German demand is not abated we may reasonably assume that the 
exports of the current year will at least equal those of last. We admit that this 
cannot be taken for granted, and that the export item is the uncertain factor in 
the problem. But there is no reason to expect less than a normal demand all 
the year—not to speak of the infinite possibilities of China—and with even a 
normal demand for railway iron our consumption of pigs this year will greacly 
exceed anything ever yet seen. 

‘Can we meet it? Last year we had to take 314,000 tons out of stocks and 
100,000 tons from America, to enable us to meet the home and foreign demand. 
The home consumption in 1897 was, in round numbers, about 600,000 tons more 
than in 1896, and the exports were 140,000 more. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that before the end of the year our present visible stock of a million tons will 
have disappeared and a pig-iron famine be in prospect. 


‘‘The total make of the world was never so large as last year. The follow- 
ing shows the comparative outputs of the three greatest producersin the world : 
United United 
Kingdom. States. Germany. 
Years Tons. Tons. Tons. 
UBO1 corte siisis Be once acter oie 7,228,490 8, 280.000 4,640,000 
DSU rencdeacumetosterc Sp isa ee nate 6,616.890 9,450,000 4,911 240 
1898. sive nk ae eet Salers ciate essere 6,830,000 6,657,000 4,962,120 
SOG Trecretrieties Sse make essere 7,364,745 7,124.500 5.345 630 
TSOGs Sar wrencte ok ols openpnocmer terete 7,895,675 9,157,000 5,431,000 
US9G <pica soderckowiiene secre eet 8,565,503 8,500,000 6 360,980 
INS A ARG CODOMEOGOO I aU OOOO 8,609 459 9,652, 680 6,889,067 


‘“The American make has been further increased since the beginning of this 
year. It is now at the rate of a million tons per month, and the total output for 
1898 will probably exceed 12,000,000 tons. At first sight this suggests a large 
surplus for export, and as a matter of fact American pigs are still coming over 
to us—when suitable freight opportunities occur—in pretty much the same ra- 
tio as last year, while considerable quantities are being shipped direct from the 
States to the Continent. But competent authorities say that America has not 
yet developed her maximum requirements for iron and steel, and that when she 
does she will readily absorb the whole of this enormous output of pigs. And 
whatever comes out of the Cuban business, this is pretty certain—that it will 
create an era of iron shipbuilding in the United States such as never yet has 
The States, however, have not yet reached their maximum produc- 
tion of pigs, and itis quite within the range of probability that we may have 
some day, in the not very dim or distant future, to fall back on America to make 
good our deficient supply of crude iron—on America, onee our largest buyer 
No wonder the oldest men in the iron 
trade say that the experience of a lifetime affords them no guide in the new con- 


been seen. 


both of pigs and of finished material. 


ditions which prevail in the world.” 


American Bicycles in China and Japan.—Five years ago no one would 
have regarded the Far East as likely to become an important market for bicycles. 
and it is only within the last two years or so that American manufacturers 
The use of bicycles in these two 
countries is largely restricted to resident foreigners, although they are gradually 
being adopted by the natives, but by very slow degrees. None but the high- 
priced wheels are sent there. Bcrsides America, the only other country exporting 
wheels to the East is England. In 1896 the total value of bicycles shipped to 
Japan from the United States amounted to $41,386. In 1897 it was $80,874, or 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent. Our exports to China for the two years show 
even a greater increase. In 1896 the value of wheels sent there was $11,278, 
and in 1897 it was $26,300. 


have exported bicycles to China and Japan. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


Nile and Pyramid 
Bicycles andTandems 


COMPETITION KILLED 


GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 


THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


JO—mMmobDELs—JO 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 


The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 Wabash ave., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


CARLEY’S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 
for Catalogue A. Correspondence solicited. 


CARLEY HEATER CoO., 


OLEAN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


“A other pump on the market. 
is at 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Baltimore 
Copper Paint. 


It is Pure and Effective. 


This paint is guaranteed to be a perfect protection to 
the bottoms of wooden vessels, for one year, When ap- 
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Vaporizer 


FOR OFFICE USE 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES 
OF THE 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
AND MIDDLE EAR 


bs by Ten Different Methods, including 
VAPO-PULMONARY MASSAGE and VAPO-AURAL MASSAGE. 
IS INDISPENSABLE IN OFFICE PRACTICE, 


Write for circular describing the instrument and methods of use. 


GLOBE MFG. CO, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A. 
DLE BARS. pee MMate 7S abe Taig 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEW YORK. 
Upturned, one doz. lots ............... $10.50 P 


BICYCLE HAN 


IDTOP; OHCdOZ. LOTS rccle) bere msistecvstetsies 10.50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz......... 3.00 
‘*Schinneer”’ Bars, extra, per doz..... 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz......... 1.20 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots............+ 11.50 
Adjustable, one doz. lots.............. 13.50 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz........ 3.00 
Seat Posts: per dozier. etn cellars 3.60 


Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle-Bar Co., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
The Nei & Dean Bicycle Bell Ringers 


Any size stems, 


CO. 


areas handy as a pocket in 
ashirt. They are New, Novel, 
Practical, Durable and never 
fail to operate on the impulse 
of the moment. The instant 
the hand is on the Grip you 
have full control of the bell, 
Yj thereby insuring safety and 
/ convenience. Can be used 
eran on any standard handle-bar 
without the slightest change; is adjustable and strictly high grade, and the proper thing 
for bicyclists to have. In ordering goods through export commission houses send us a 
duplicate of order. For further particulars address 


NEI & DEAN, 419 Widdicomb Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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Necktie Light. 


Dollar Motor. 


$6 Bicycle Light, $2.75 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES «» LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 
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1 to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. a 


Exports of Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 


O more striking illustration of the recent origin of the now great electrical 
industries of the United States could be found than the fact that the Sta 
tistical Department at Washington has not even yet corrected its methods of 
tabulation so as to deal satisfactorily with the facts regarding this rapidly 
growing export trade. To this day the Bureau of Statistics has one section of 
figures into which are lumped together the statistics regarding the widely- 
diversified manufactures described by the following curious heading: ‘‘Instru- 
ments and Apparatus for Scientific Purposes, Including Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Other Electric.” 
under this heterogeneous title are electrical supplies, and it is to be hoped that 
Asit is, the 


exports covered by this heading have increased at an astonishing rate since 1885, 


It is well known that the bulk of the exports grouped 
soon we shall have these important items sorted out from the rest. 


when they were first tabulated at all. In that year they amounted to $449,587 ; 
in 1890, to $1,429,785; in 1895, to $1,912,771; in 1896, to $2,522,217, and in 1897 
to $3,054,458, or altogether an increase of no less than 579 per cent. in twelve 
years. The record for 1897 is being maintained, and 1898 bids fair even to 
surpass its predecessor and all former years. 

Another tribute to the rapid expansion of our electrical exports is found in 
an altogether new table presented by the Bureau of Statistics for the first time 
in July, 1897, showing the exports of electrical machinery which had previously 
been hidden under the hopeless title of ‘‘other machinery.” The complete 
tables as far as they have yet appeared regarding this interesting class of 
exports follow : 

EXPORTS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FROM JULY, 1897, TO MARCH, 1898, 
July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
$64,839 $178,713 $129,567 $116,794 $171,668 $255,872 $172,791 $188,676 $243,578 

Altogether, the very important total of $1,517,498 for the first nine months 
during which statistics on these exports have been published. 


Electricity for American Suburban Railways. 


T is true that the possibility of hauling long distance main line trains by 
Weight is not the 
difficulty, for on the Belt Line in Baltimore electric motors are hauling trains 


electricity has hardly yet dawned above the horizon. 


running up to 1,500 tons over heavy gradients with entire success from the 
operating, though perhaps not from the financial, point of view. Nor is there 
any question of speed. I was promised a ride at 70 miles an hour, had other 
engagements permitted. It is the infrequency of main-line service which makes 
But 


suburban traffic demands before all things frequency of service, and here elec 


electricity commercially, though not physically, out of the question. 
tricity is coming to the front with very rapid strides. I speak not merely of 
what they call in the States ‘‘street railways,” though of these there are now 
over 15,000 miles in existence, with, in many cases, continuous routes of 50 
miles and upwards in length, over which cars run at speeds of 20 and 80 or even 
40 miles an hour. 
the most part electrically equipped, and those of Brooklyn are, I believe, fol 


But the various ‘‘elevated” lines in Chicago are already for 


lowing suit. 

But the company which has done most in this direction is the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, commonly known nowadays, from the rapid series 
of absorptions of rival or tributary lines which it has effected, as the ‘‘Con 
solidated” Road. At two points on this system, Nantasket and Hartford, 
steam locomotives are only retained for the goods and through passenger ser- 
vices, the local passenger service being wholly worked by electricity. The 
current is carried directly by a third rail laid between the two ordinary 
rails, and there are no feeder cables. Yet even at a distance of, in one case, 138 
On the 
9 mile stretch between Hartford and New Britain there used to be in all twenty- 
three passenger trains a day, and the fare was 23 cents. 


miles from the power house there is no perceptible loss of current. 


There are now—not 
counting the through trains—seventy two local trains, on which the fare is 10 
cents. But as the number of passengers has quadrupled, while working 
expenses have actually decreased, the company has gained by the change almost 
as much as the public. 


The third rail, which is shaped much like a ridge tile and weighs 100 lbs. to 


the yard, rests, with no other insulation, on wooden blocks, and is kept in 
The cost of laying it was about £600 per mile. 
At first there was considerable question as to the danger of a rail charged with 


position by its own weight. 


a current of 600 volts, but in practice no serious accident has happened, and 
chancing myself to be passing through New Britain at noon, just as the whole 
population of the town was pouring out of the schools and factories, I had 
occasion to notice, by the manner in which men, women and Children strolled, 
in the usual happy-go lucky American fashion, across and along the “tracks,” 
that of this particular danger familiarity had very soon bred contempt. 

So great has been the success of the Hartford experiment that the manage- 
ment of the Consolidated Road have practically decided to introduce electricity 
on the same system on a suburban service between Boston and Dedham, by 
The 
company is now building in Boston a new terminal station—the largest, it is 


which, at present, some 5,000,000 passengers per annum are carried. 


believed, in the world—in which the main line service will be dealt with in 
ordinary fashion, while suburban electric trains—the carriages constructed, it is 
interesting to note, after Eaglish patterns, with separate compartments and 
side-doors—will run in underneath at a lower level, and, passing round a loop, 
run out again, without ever stopping to change engines, after only a few 
seconds’ delay.—W. M. Ackworth, in the London Times. 


A Successful Failure. 


RATHER amusing incident took place several months ago in the yards of 
the Chicago Ship Building Company, which showed how a piece of elec- 
trical apparatus could be at once both a success and a failure. 

The Chicago Ship Building Company, which has extensive yards for building 
lake vessels on the Calumet River at South Chicago, has, like all progressive 
concerns of the kind, introduced compressed air and electricity wherever pos- 
sible in the process of ship construction. It has a power house in the centre of 
the yard where the dynamos and air compressors are located. One of the 
important uses of compressed airis for driving pneumatic hammers for deck 
caulking on iron decks. In this process the hammer is filted with a sharp tool, 
which is made to follow the flush joint between the two plates and burr the 
corners over so as to make a water-tight joint. This was formerly done with a 
hand hammer, and the workman held the tool in one hand and hammered with 
the other. 


in it one of those much to be shunned devices to enable one man to do the work 


When the pneumatic caulker was first introduced the workmen saw 


formerly done by five or six, and they immediately discovered that it was 
impossible to follow a seam with a pneumatic caulker and that the tool wan- 
As there 
was no opportunity to fasten a guide to the smooth deck by a mechanical clamp, 


dered all arourd the adjacent plate in a most unaccountable manner. 


the management of the yard was in somewhat of a quandary until the com- 
pany’s electrician came to the rescue with a magnetic clamp furnished with a 
guide, which could be set anywhere on the deck and would hold fast as long as 
the magnets were excited. When this was given to the workman with the 
pneumatic caulker he, of course, found no difficulty in following the seam 
because he had a straight edge to guide him. The remarkable part of the pro- 
ceeding followed, however, when the workman further found he could follow 
the seam without the aid of a straight edge and magnetic clamp and didn’t 
care to bother with the clamp. The consequence is that the clamp now resides 
in the scrap heap; but who will say that it did not accomplish‘a useful object 
and surmount an obstacle, even if that obstacle was the objection of workmen 
caused by opposition to labor-saving devices ? 


Our Phenomenal Foreign Trade.—If our exports during May and June 
only amount to the same sum as they did one year ago (those of April exceeded 
a year ago by 28 per cent.) the sum total of our export trade will reach fully 
$1,176,000,000 against a total of $1,050,000,000 a year ago. If, on the other 
hand, the months of May and June this year should show a gain over last pro- 
portionate to that already shown in the ten months’ period (14 per cent.), the 
total volume of our exports will be little below $1,200,000,000 ; and again, if the 
gains shown in April this year over last are maintained to the close of the fiscal 
year in June, the total exports for the present fiscal year will exceed those of 
last year by nearly 160,000,000 —Bradstreets 


Exports of Paper.—In March last, according to the Treasury returas, the 
United States exported paper and manufactures thereof to the value of $510 161, 
against $306,109 for the corresponding month in 1897. Of this amount $248,284 
was printing paper. For the nine months ending March, 1898, our paper exports 
amounted to $4,098,755, against $2,215,217 for the same period in 1896-7, an in 
crease of nearly 100 per cent. 
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-FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


“WOOD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co, 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST LOUIS,U5.A- For descriptive circulars address 
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SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


U. S. A. 


CENTRAL STATIONS. WESTON 2£¢7HCH, nsTAUMENT co 


WESTON STANDARD PORTABLE 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, DIRECT READING 


; VOLTMETERS, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE MILLIVOLTMETERS, 
AND VOLTAMMETERS, 
Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. pease Ries sth 


Ground Detectors and 
Circuit Testers, 
Ohmmeters, 


Portable Galvanometers. 


Our Portable Instruments are recognized as THE STANDARD the world 
over. THE SEMI-PORTABLE LABORATORY STANDARDS are still better. 
Our STATION VOLTMETERS and AMMETERS are unsurpassed in point of 
extreme accuracy and lowest consumption of energy. 


Edison Phonograph Agency. 


F. M. PRESCOTT, Manzger. Edison Builcing, New York, N.Y., E. U. A. 


Every Theatre and 
Travelling Showman 


Should possess an EDISON 
COMBINED 


Projecting ae 
ta Sy 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. Kinetoscope and - 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings, Stereopticon. Z 


Combined Projectoscope 
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FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING : i te 
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Electric Power for Manufacturing. 


if lie practicability of electric transmission from distances up to perhaps 

twenty-five miles cannot any more be questioned. There are at present in 
the United States a large number of plants varying in size from 1 to 5,000 
horge-power, which are daily transmitting power over considerable distances 
One of 
the principal questions of interest to the manufacturer to day is, whether or not 


and giving good service with a reasonable expense for maintenanee. 


by the adoption of electric devices in one form or another he can effect a saving 
in driving the machinery in his mill. In some cases, under great pressure from 
manufacturers of electric instruments, plants have been installed and the 
results have been disappointing. The electric motor has its place, and if prop- 
erly designed and installed under conditions for which it is adapted it always 
proves a factor of economy to the total cost of operation. For short distances 
there is no objection to a mechanical drive, and when the power could have 
been transmitted direct with but a small loss, it is absurd to attempt to effect a 
saving by transforming power already existing in the form in which it is to be 
used into electricity and then transforming it into power again. Theory teaches 
This objection to electric 


transformation holds good only in cases where electricity is used as a medium 


that there must be some losses by these changes. 


for transmitting power in bulk over short distances, say from the prime 
mover, in whatever form it may exist, to lines of connecting shafting, wh‘ch 
are in turn used to drive individual machines. 

From a careful showing and tests it appeared that in a stamping mill the 
power required to overcome friction amounted to more than 60 per cent. of the 
entire work done. Other instances of large friction losses were also cited. The 
recent forms of alternating current induction motors which have been perfected 
possess several decided advantages over the direct current type of machine, but 
They 
are simple in construction, and consequently less liable to injury and break- 


they are still to some extent experimental, like all other new apparatus. 


down, and have no commutator, which is one of the principal sources of 
trouble in the direct current machine. They also possess advantages in start 
ing, and stopping especially in starting under heavy loads. 

Electric transmission can be used to advantage with standard forms of 
machines as follows: First, where a large water power is available at a consid 
erable distance from the mill which is in need of more power than can be 
obtained from the water paivilege at the mill itself; second, where owing to 
the separation of the mill buildings, or peculiar local requirements, it is desired 
to transmit power further than can be done by belting in order to avoid the 
installment of individual steam plants in each building; third, where small 
water privileges are available at various points on a stream, but in order to 
become useful the power must be concentrated at one point without too great 
expense for maintenance of the individual parts of the system; fourth, where 
for various reasons in securing a mill site it is desirable to locate at a consider 
erable distance from the source of power on account of the fact that the land 
immediately adjacent to the privilege is not suitable for location ; fifth, where 
for special reasons it is important to do away with shafting throughout the 


mill. 

Admitting that power can be transmitted satisfactorily, the next point is as 
to the economy of this electric transmission. In the cost of a water privilege at 
a distance, where the problem is to transmit power in bulk for a few thousand 
feet or more, the practical question is simply one of cost of power delivered on 
the ground by steam. The cost of power delivered to the motors, of course, 
depends upon the value of the water privilege, its cost to electrical apparatus, 


size of unit in which power is required and local conditions. 


The Electrical Equipment of a United States Govern- 
ment Arsenal. 


HE mammoth gunshops of the United States Government at Watervliet, 
N. Y., are now being rushed night and day on the completion of a large 
number of 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch built-up guns, and the preliminary work 
for a number of 16inch guns, the latter being the largest ever built in the 
world. Two ten-hour shifts of men are at work seven days in the week. 

The current for lighting the shops, and, in fact, the whole of the yard, is 
supplied by two independent power plants, duplicates of each other. Each of 
these plants consists of two 100 kw bipolar 250-volt generators, worked either 
singly or in multiple with each other on 250 volt circuits. One plant is belt 
driven from water wheels, in what are known as the lower shops, the other 
belt-driven from the main engines of the mammoth gunshop. The prime 
movers of either shop in case of emergency may be shut down, and the shafting 


<nd machinery of the adjoining shops motor driven up to the capacity of the 
machines by power derived from the other plant, the possibility of effectively 
doing this being the reason for the adoption of 250-volt dynamos instead of 125- 
volt, on the three-wide system. , 

For obtaining a balance on the lighting circuits, two small bipolar 125-volt 
equalizers of about 15-horse-power each are coupled together and connected in 
series across the mains, one such pair being installed in each dynamo-room, 
The same 
generators supply current to the crane equipment of the gunshop. This shop 
is by far the largest in this country, and is divided into one main and two side 
aisles, almost a quarter of a mile in Jength. 

An idea of the magnitude of the work undertaken here can be obtained 
from the fact that the cost of the main gun plant is over $5,000,000. The north 
end of this shop is served by two mechanically driven cranes fitted with the 
usual squire shafts, the south end being fitted with two electrically driven 
cranes. The heavier of these has a capacity of 120 tons and is operated by one 
motor of about 80-kw capacity. The later and newer crane of 60 tons’ capacity 
is driven by four motors. 


These equalizers are only used when the lighting circuits are on. 


On the 60-ton crane, one motor drives the bridge 
longitudinally up and down the shop; another drives the trolley laterally 
aeross the bridge and shop; another, located on the trolley, operates the 
auxiliary 15-ton hoist, and the fourth operates the main 60-ton hoist. 

The original main hoisting motor having been found to be too small for the 
heavy load and the considerable friction of the powerful reduction train, a 
heavier motor has been supplied. This is a four-pole machine, with cast-steel 
yoke and laminated steel ‘‘ cast-in” pole pieces, capable of delivering about 75- 
horse-power when running at 600 revolutions per minute. The machine igs 
series wound, with a small ‘‘teaser” shunt winding to prevent its running 
away and to give an initial field excitation. The motor is controlled from the 
operating platform under one end of the crane bridge. The motor works both 
on hoisting and lowering, the speed being controlled in the former case purely 
by a variable resistance in the armature circuit, and in the latter case by u com- 
bination of resistance and the use of a magnetic brake, the pressure of which 
can be adjusted by resistances inserted by the same controlling lever that 
controls the motor rheostat. In this way a slow speed and perfect control is 
obtained, no matter what the downward pull of the load may be. The casting 
of the lower half of the field ring of the motor to fit into its cramped position on 
the crane was no easy task, but was successfully accomplished after four 
castings had been lost and the steel works had refused to try again. 

Power is supplied to the cranes by a row of trolley wires laid loosely along 
on top of the main supports and resting normally on insulators. Under-running 
trolley slides pick up these wires and raise them above the insulators as the 
crane comes along. The wires from the controlling platform to the trolley 
(eleven in number) are stretched along the inner sides of the bridge girders, the 
contacts connected to the trolley bearing upon them. These cranes are used for 
handling the heavy guns and the mammoth machin2s used in constructing them 
and also to manipulate the loads in the furnace and assembling or shrinkage pit 
in the centre of the shop. Here the jackets of the big guns are raised to the 
proper heat in a furnace, beside which the main forging of the gun is placed 
vertically on its breech. The jacket is lifted out by the crane and lowered 
down, while hot, over the central tube, on to which it shrinks tightly in cooling. 
The latter process is hastened by streams of water directed at the hot jacket 
from all sides. The raising and lowering of these jackets is an operation 
It was difficult to 
obtain this absolute control with a small high-speed motor and an ordinary 
starting rheostat, but with the large low speed motor and the special controller 
the work is handled with great accuracy. 


requiring extreme delicacy in the control of the cranes. 


The lighting system is quite extensive. There are about 200 50-ep. outdoor 
lights, beside the following buildings: Large gun factory, small gun factory, 
cabinet and carpenter shop, machine shop where shells are made and general 
repairs are attended to, iron foundry, bronze foundry, blacksmith shop, ordnance 
storehouses, quartermaster’s stores, hospital, barracks, married soldiers’ cottages, 
non-commissioned officers’ dwellings and eight officers’ residences. 

The three new lathes they have just installed are the largest ever made in 
this country, and their cost, set in position, of over $50,000 each, will give the 
reader some idea of the magnitude of the shops, as $50,000 will start quite a 
machine shop in itself. The next size smaller lathe, of which there are twenty 
or more, costs about $30,000 each. The large machines are at work on the 
16-inch guns, which will weigh 120 tons each. 


—The Walker Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, has received an order for an electric 
railway equipment from Singapore. 
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LOVELL MFC. CO. (Lrp.) 


ERIE, PA. U- S. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


Rat and Mouse Traps 


TNA Send for Catalogue. 
SS i i S ay 5 == Special attention given to export 
eae il 7 orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 
language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT — 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
COULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, most.ssercsre 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. §& 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Lers friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode therod. EVERY ee 

PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. a 
. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 

genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CuipMan, Treas. 


wwwwawe, 


THAW EMARK, 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


WII furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc.., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, Chalk Lines. 
Arc Light Cord, A Curtain Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - -_ Boston, Mass., U.S.A. — samson BRAND 


Pat. 0. B. D, Heel Shave. Mada in 16 sizes. S N E [ele & AT H E RTO N 72 Snell Pee te Tass. 
TTT 5 Sea. 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 


ul 
a= MANUFACTURERS OF 
Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, 
Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, I I N i= S I 1 © lel, i ©) © i S 
Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘*S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


RU Om. THE WIRE FLY KILLER, “wittid wos 


Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 
Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
Ze J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
—— Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST, WORCESTER, MASS, U.S. 4. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, * cnina: manuractunens or SOlid Braided Cordage. 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
= = : CLOTHES LINES, 
AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 


es CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 
GatalowtelA' on application: STEAM PACKINGS, SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKING. Send for Samples. 
ee ee oe a ee eee ELE RSOARSTONE Avance. ll CO ee eee 


S. PORTER & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, 
Women’s and Children’s LAS T's. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, Catalogue “B” on application. 


—_ = ee = 


WINDOW SASH CORD, hae Pap aac oh 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, ITALIAN Hemp. 


ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. 


\ \ 
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New Catalogues. ~ 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing 
them. Please mention the AMERICAN HX PORTER when you write. 

Tur Frank Minuer Company, 349 and 351 West 26th street, New York, 
U. 8S. A., have sent us an admirable pocket map of Cuba, showing more names 
of places likely at any moment to be famous than any other we have yet seen. 


Tur Kryser MANUFACTURING CompANy, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S.A, 
have just sent us a new catalogue of their ‘‘Odorless” refrigerators similar to 
the one noticed in this column a short time ago but printed in the Spanish 
language. 

W. F. & Joun BARNES Company, Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. Price lists and 
descriptive catalogues of wood working and of metal working machinery. 
(Separate.) The former gives illustrated descriptions of a great variety of drills, 
lathes, emory grinders, lathe tools, chucks, etc ; the latter of a large line of 
wood working machinery, including circular saws, scroll saws, mortising, tenon 
ing and molding machines, lathes, etc. 

Tur McCray REFRIGERATOR AND COLD STORAGE Company, Kendallville, 
Ind., U.S. A. Catalogue No. 30, describing their family and apartment house 
refrigerators, larger styles for meat markets, club houses, fine residences and 
public institutions, together with a line of butter and cheese roll top refrigera- 
tors. Catalogue No. 30 describes refrigerators aud cold storage rooms for 
hotels and public institutions. 

Tue Geo. L. Squier MANUFACTURING Company, 418-428 Niagara street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. Catalogue of filters and water purifying apparatus 
for schools and household use. Contains matter of great interest and impor- 
tance to all who are in charge of public institutions and to mill owners and 


others who desire to safeguard the health of their employees. Illustrated. 


Henry R. Worturneton, Hydraulic Works, Van Brunt and Rapelyea 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A Catalogue of electric and power pumps. 
This catalogue contains only a few of the maaoy types of pumps manufactured 
Illustrated. 

THE GORDON BuRNHAM BarTrERY CoMPANY, 82-86 West Broadway, N Y k 
U.S. A. Catalogue and price lists of storage batteries for both closed and 
open circuits, with a great variety of cells, bell and telegraph outfits, fan 
Illustrated. 
Rirn’s HyprRAvuLic ENGINE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 126 Liberty street, 


by this firm, those selected being the most widely used 


motors, etc.; also a large line of electro-therapeutical apparatus. 


New York, U.S. A. Catalogue and circulars describing the Rife automutic 
hydraulic engine. Illustrated and containing numerous testimonials. 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co, Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. Catalogues of turbine 
and cascade water wheels, profusely illustrated, and covering a wide variety of 
types and sizes. In addition to much interesting matter regarding notable 
plants equipped with Leffel wheels—such as a plant at Niagara Falls of six 
giant turbines, two of 2,400 horse power each, and one at the Falls of Juana. 
catlan, Mexico, where 1,700 horse power are generated and transmitted seven- 
teen miles. These catalogues contain elaborate sets of tables and instructions 
for estimating head, flow, ete. 

Tue MouinE Ptow Company, Moline, Ill., U.S. A., have just sent us a 
bright little game published by them, entitled ‘‘ Fun for Fifty Evenings,” or 
‘Hank Knowit.” 


gether with a story and directions for playing, done up in a neat package. 


It consists of fifty-one cards in all colors of the rainbow, to- 


The company write us that the games can be had for the asking by addressing 


them. (Room M.) 


Exports of Horses.—The Department of Agriculture is now at work 
collecting information concerning the exact character of horses best adapted to 
the requirements of the principal European markets. Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France and Belgium, during the calendar year of 1896, imported 
210,323 horses valued at $33,119,125. Of this number only 24,8138, valued at 
$3,717,748, or a little ovor one-tenth of the total, came from this country, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has so many natural advantages for raising supe- 
rior horses on a large scale. It is expected that the information being collected 
will make it possible to conduct the exportation of American horses in a more 


intelligent and successful manner. 


Building Locomotives for Spain.—There are in course of construction at 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works six locomotives for the Robla and Valmaseda 
Railroad in Spain, a road that runs near the Seville and the Alhambra, through 
some of the most picturesque scenery in Europe. The contract provides for 
the completion of the engines by July, and it is stated at the works that they 
will be ready by that time. They will be shipped in some steamer flying a 


foreign flag, and the firm expects no trouble in delivering them. 


Export Notes. 


—The Brown Hoisting and Conveying Machine Co. lately shipped three 
standard ore bridges to Manopol, Russia, and has just received an order from 
the same place for eight more. The company recently finished a Government 
contract for the fitting up in Dry Tortugas and Key West of extensive coal- 
handling plants. 

—There is a growing demand in Germany for American-made shoes of 
medium quality. 

—The H. C. Frick Coke Company has received a contract for 30,000 tons of 
coke from the Tampico (Mexico) smelters. 

—The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company is making heavy ship. 
ments to Stockholm, Liverpool and Genoa, while orders and inquiries from all 
over Europe are more active than at any time in many months. 

—The E P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, is working on power plants for street 
railways at Barcelona, Madrid, Dublin, Buenos Ayres and Berlin, anda 900 
horse power cross compound engine for Ludwig, Loewe & Co., of Berlin, for 
their factory. 

—Germany imports more American bicycle saddles than any other European 
country. 

—The Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., reports large sales 
of bicycles in European cities, especially to German and Austrian firms. A 
Vienna firm has been supplied with $500 worth, a Bremen firm with $2,500 
worth, several Hamburg firms with $16,000. Buenos Aires has bought $6,000 
worth and Budapest $1,200 worth. 

—The Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, has recently shipped 
a consignment of heavy power presses to London, England, and has inquiries 
for heavy machinery from Calcutta, Venezuela and Austria. 

—The Philadelphia Engineering Works have recently shipped to the Rincon 
y Anexas mines of Temascaitepcas, Mexico, a pumping plant of 700 gallons a 


minute capacity. 


Electric Railways in Europe. 


“T 7INDUSTRIE ELECTRIQUE” has recently published some very interest- 
ing statistics regarding the electrical-railway service of Europe which we 
take the liberty of translating and presenting to our readers in connection with 
the editorial on ‘‘The Electric Railway Revolution” on another page: 
ELECTRIC ‘““TRAMWAYS” IN EUROPE. 
-— Length of Lines—— ——-Cars in Use—— 


Jan. 1,97. Jan.1, 98. Jandipot Janalewes 
Country. Kilom. Kilom. 
German yaa. cee ae 642 69 1,138 20 1.631 2,493 
TAPANCO sey ccsieh ga oe Oras meee 279.36 396 80 432 664 
Siwitzerlandeeermmee re 78.75 146 20 129 237 
1D NOLS semqoopAsec's 5.a:0¢ 109 45 134.40 168 220 
ital yao ds. ceca canoe > IIELOH 132.70 289 311 
Austria Hungary......... 83.89 106 50 194 243 
IB eligi are saat tee a 84.90 69 00 73 107 
SDalae wise tees see eee 47.00 61.00 49 50 
RUSSIA A cake oe ees 14 75 30 70 48 65 
Norway Sweden ......... 7 50 24 00 15 43 
velamdteryre: hos saucers selene 18.00 22.80 82 32 
OEY A apt ais) op con Poledeyagelays 10.00 10.00 11 11 
BOSNIA, Sameqciee cose 5.60 5 60 6 6 
INO HTMED NE oo omocomends sac 5.50 5.40 15 15 
Mollandis. seh cetera. 38.20 3 30 14 14 
I ROMAIN S Cavngadoceacboo 2 80 2 80 3 3 
Motaleecisnwtt seer 1,459.08 2 259.30 3,100 4,514 
The systems employed are thus summarized : 

1897. 1898. 

Overligad-troll ey xi orseo..5 seer temieas: «19 aust co eine eto e 122 172 
Underground trolley cn -we sonatas cron tee en 8 
PP iad: va se et stances «Gre 2) vances ees -\n sess Aclae Aeeeeee 8 8 
PLROE EM ONAN Goon omar ls o5 OA Goo Gueo Mand Cus oes 12 13 


From this it appears that the overhead-trolley system, which is perhaps the 
most distinctively American of any, although all are used here, is gaining far 
more rapidly than any other. 


Important Railway Concession in China Secured by Americans.— 
The American China Development Company has obtained a concession from 
the Chinese Government to construct a railroad from Hankow to Canton, 900 
miles. The contract with the syndicate was signed by the Chinese Minister in 
Washington, April 14th, and ratified by an imperial edict April. 28th. The 
syndicate must furnish $20,000,000 for building and equipping the-road. Also 
$25,000,000 more must be provided for other lines which are being negotiated 
for. The Government of China guarantees 5-per cent interest. Fifty-year 
gold bonds are to be issued, and after their payment the road will belong to 
the Government. W. A. Bash, a representative of the syndicate, will be in ~ 
New York for some days securing engineers and constructors to accompany 
him to China. He will negotiate for 350 locomotives, 2,000 cars and 200,000,000 
feet of lumber, ° 
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CO South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., “mass.\u's’ 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


~Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 


Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. tien iisone sa se 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “B” on application. 


Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, check Hooks, tc., etc. all Patterns. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish. 
STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL COMPANY, 
< Pa is J Manufacturers and Exporters of NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U. Ss. A. 
aN: Ve —— . THE ONLY es“ 


Forged Twist Drills 


Made in the World. eis 


Also Chueks, Rose Reamers and Machinists’ "TCoois. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. 


,— SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
=— dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND ZBARDW ARE co. 


THE HANDY. 


EVA N | = | G i | g SO N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
+] Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 


Supplies, Yarnos, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Commission Merchants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: ‘‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


NEWARK, aq iF Ww iiss & SONS. Established 45 Years. 


N. J. Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE ‘ Oo, 
U. S. A. BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META! 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Mian 


Tm 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue *E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 
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For Car Curtains, Car Seats, Headlinings there is no material equal to PANTASOTE. 


Better than leatherand costs half as much. Does not crack, peel or rot. Is not affected by heat, cold or climate; water-proof, grease-proof, stai : i year. 
> ; : a 3 ack, . Ist J ate; we = oe se-proof, stain-proof and almost wear- 
proof, Contains no rubber or cellulose and is NOT INFLAMMABLE. Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed designs. 
CAUTION. —There are worthless and dangerous imitations. See that the word ‘* PANTASOTR” is stamped on the goods. 


TELE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, New York City. 


The headings EFiouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U. S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘ oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination Im i x 
‘ , . proved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
post le ph are e's Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
<< Cc Seth er w t or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
a ess team Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet Se eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Roti dele Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
endering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 


ALWAYS SEND DUPLICATE OF YOUR ORDERS TO US, TO AVOID DELAY AND ALL ERRORS. 
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Losers ee THESE CUTS SHOW OUR Horse 
#1 ower. Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, ‘Stan JAK [VR » 
| ae @enter-@rank, Self-Contained Engine. a rhea) 
=|, | : NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, eee a @ ; a4 j 
VAG YS 8 HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, |_ 10 S oe Ge 
« va S METRRLAE AE ORS R ANSE CBSE GEASS: 12 , : 3 
NA ey AA 12 Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. 16 Saas as = 
|= <6 © COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A.|_= | Sk" 
Pe ee LL. 
MONITOR | 6s or Gasoline) LAUNCHES [IJ 
: AND Engines, D \ 


i= a eae Me 5 AN 
SS Ee SE = Ps, r s 
EquippeED WITH MONITOR Gasoune ENciNE—— M O G U Cs ae oy Eee to 40. R O A S 
—=_ al —— L orse power, for i 
‘ : ’ 
With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


er =o ES 


a L | . Se 
‘cctanmgatemeace’ 7 MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, ":"s" 


] 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. = *°°*°Sxoment’stime 
RANDAL WS 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oul 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3¢ inch or less; No. 4, 44 inch or less; No. 56, 34 
inch or less. Address 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
= roy Correspondence solicited. 
; ! j Joes ) ae Catalogue “D” on application. 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.Jd., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Winisb Ato 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT Ei 1 os ES —— HUB BLOCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue ‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order ead 
a CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO 
@ 


Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
ip MARK: ey Send for our catalogue 
nee edmreioosise a MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED COPYING BOOKS | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1688 For Export Trade. 


SSS 


BALTIMOREAN 

Printing Presses , 
With Outfits 

from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, “abuts 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


j . STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


s° THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _— Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


TAMPICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


STEAM CAGE AND 93 & 95 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. U.S. A: 
C Le O oe BY VALVE COM PANY, 2 = 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 


Chime Whistle. 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, BV 
Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, QU I = wl é 
Catalogue No.7 ton. Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. sarety Valve. Water Relief Valve. Steam Gage. Indicator. 


: 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “stop-action” of the **Security ” was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migeht want to be referred to at amy future time. 


We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


\» VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


COOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 


> issi i . Write for Catalogue E. X. and Pa 3 : . 
No. 453. Penden with heatc ee Janek Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order, Catalog and Paotographs No, 454. Rumble P pace 


SAW S. 


THe “simonDs” BAND SAW 


“aN 


SIMONDS WEG “COMPANY, Lam 


i 
FITCHBURG, MASS. U.S. A. SS 


Mu 
ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, aia" 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINCGC PAINTS AND eon 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire- preventing property. 
Por Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’I Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
a a a a a a ei a 


Shoe Polishers «~ Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS (or russet shoes, 
and LRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N. Y., U.S. A. 


TRADE IS Ea BY TOOLS 


which best stand the test of experience 


2s =a 


ROYAL DAUBER. 


Get our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, or 1898 MLANUAL. 
They will interest you. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


Co. | = — ——a ~ \ <= \ 
THE STANDARD TOOL CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A, a RADE DNBON: CW turtgns Grime & Co. 


»>ARIS : Burton Fils, 68, Rue de Marais. 


THE 


“Easy” Bolt Clipper 4@ 


Is THEE BEST. 


AB 76180, WAN 


ir 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. K. PORTER, 66 Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 
iain Cnewanne Sot Dian a eee SN? ass. U. S. A- 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS Introduction and Propaganda ot New Articles in the 
| 4 


Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 
442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 


INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


THE BURCKARD BLACKING AND OIL CO. 


BLENDERS OF OILS ann MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION BRAND Leather Dressings, Polishes, Etc. 


Un eg” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 
MORE: 520 & 522 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 8S. A. 
TRADE MARK. Correspondence solicited. Shipments direct or through any Export Commission House. VY teh Lekel sae 
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LUNKENHEIMER’S 
Automatic Single Tube Injector. 


= 


For Locomotive, Marine 
and Stationary Boilers, is 
warranted the best and low- 
est priced machine of its 
class on the market. Stops 
and starts automatically, 
has fewer parts than other 
jj makes, is simple and prac- 
tical in construction. Inter- 
changeable with all standard 
makes. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalogue free for 
the asking. Specify ‘* Lunk- 
enheimer” make and get 
the best. Order through ex- 
port commission houses or 
send your order direct. 


=——— 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO.. 


BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York: 35 Great Dover St., London, S.E. 


i 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


AGREE EAA LIE 3 
No key to & PS TUCKERS Handsomely 
be lost. EAP THA finished in 


. Walnut, Oak 


Susceptible of y ; = or Cherry 
32 changes. Es j Woods. 


| Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. Serea 
—- As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS THE ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4g doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


“Look!” Printers and Book Binders 


We are in the lead in the manufacture of special 
machinery for Printers and Book Binders; among them 
are the noted and popular Monitor Wire Stitcher, Latham 
Perforator Round Corner Punch and Index Machine, 
Numbering Machines, etc., ete. 

The MONITOR STITCHER is simple and durable. 
It has no change of parts for different thicknesses of 
work, uses flat and round wire without change of parts, 
has self-acting gauge, combination flat and saddle table, 
wire straightner, back and side gauges. Built in ten sizes 
with straight or roll feed, uses thick and thin wire. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES: 


Nos 0. Capacity dseincHes= ances nere oeeeacee tes 
No.1], = 2shects to 3% inches............. 
No. 1%, oe ee Le ae 

No. 2, oe? aes 3 

No. 3 iP cat Bens: 4 

No.1, Roll Feed Cap, 34 inch 

No. 14, ri wig 4 

No. 2. “ “ Bw 

No. 24, Special Calendar Machine 

No. 3, cr i “ 


Let us know your wants. 


May we send you details? 


LATHAII MACHINERY CO. 
197-201 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U. S A. 


. blished 
pet ver 50 years 


HOUGreny 


an 


Specialities 


OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 

ROLLER SKINS. 

CREEN & QAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, 


LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. mA 
C7 


PICKERS, BUFFERS. &c 


ype? 


Telegrams: Abbey’ Accrinaton 


FANCY 


Lony 


ae 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 


Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 
Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 
of Highest Quality. 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


ie 


Ss 


eo 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


JOHNSON & STOKES 


217 & 219 Market Street, 


y Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St. 
INDIANAPQiIS, 
Ind., U.S. A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 
FREMONT, OHIO 


H, G. SHELDON, “3 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails 
of All Styles, 

Body Loops, Canopy 
Top 
Standards 

and 
Carriage Hardware, 
Dies and Special Drop 
Forgings made to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHINE 


j RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


It saws down trees. Folds complete asa pocket knife. Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground It is instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. Itisa great labor and money saver, as one man can saw More 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. Itis made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries a saw 51% or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter. NO. 
carries a saw 544, 6, 6146 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 514 feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F.O. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


Ls 
One No. 1 machine ...........000+5 $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5° 9”x0” 10”x0? 10" 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 1300 “ & CS ey ae = 5°97x2’ 6x1! OF 
One No 2 machine . 1845 ti «6 95 «6 ES 6’ 0"'x2’ 8"xl’ 0” 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15.00 “« oe “AO “ 6’ 0x3’ O7x1’ 6 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, U 
64-66 S, Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., U.S. 4+ 


Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
‘¢ Monarch’’ and ‘‘ Bradford 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


Sr NUS fa aia nti ates 


é Twelve 
Medals of 
Award at 
International 
Expositions 


f WH BARNETT CO.,Philadelphia thy 


aR eee ee cnt ascaceesincnceeans 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta,1895 


We manufacture machines for making 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. 
Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Manufacturers of Paper Bags 
and Paper Bag [lachinery. 


SINTZ GAS ENCINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Marine 
and 

; Stationary 
Gas 
and 

Gasoline 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. 


The Best Is Always the Cheapest! We are the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 
the Waited States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at 
ome office 


seuss BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING COQ. 


Detroit, Mich,, VU. S-A. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 


to” top of base shelf ; Width of base shelf to 


front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 

to top of: shelf where tre ack is to be fastened. 
State the number of feet of track wanted 

and the length of pieces required, so that joints 


of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 


sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 
For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds Ee porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, ete., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established tn 1840. 


pre 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


ans 7 
NONE BETTER on the e MARKET. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House, 


NEW YORK. 


We pack in1 doz., 2 doz. and 3 doz. boxes, euitanle td 
the trade. Also, 1 1 gt oss in cases loose, containing one 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - 
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FOR TABLE AND 
MEDICAL USE. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on yf 
this or the European continent, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


W. G. DEAN &€ SON, 
2 361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 


? THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C? 
OLEAN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
» have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and cam be easily moved from one 
, place to another. 


- Write for full particulars and prices. 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. Diameter of} Gallons | a 
of Suction and per | Price 
Pump Discharge. Minute | 
OOM ee Sp 50—75 $40 
00 Hand | 1144” x 1144” 5'—75 | 35 
P 0 2 T—1W0 60 
f 1 3 150—200 90 
% i oe ee 4 4 200—350 125 
Qe eee u = ——EEE ! 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. - Buffalo, t:%. 
FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,"°°1°3c"* 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe- Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge fetter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Iron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 


Etc., Etc. 


T. W. FRANKLIN, 


527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Julian Sole Rounder, Union Twin Edge Setter. Globe Heel Scourer. 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF 


Aigrettes, Rugs, Robes 
and Animal Skins. 


TIGER, LEOPARD, POLAR BEAR, RED FOX, 
PRAIRIE WOLF, TIGER CAT, Etc. 


Th S M d fs a Great 
e team erry-g0-roun canes Money-Maker. 
Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 
chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


WYANDOTTE PLEASURE_ YACHT WORKS, 
Box 467, WYANDOTTE, MICH., U. 8. A. 


Builders of me 7, a6 Bae a 


HIGH-GRADE 


Pleasure Smpeeimiee cy |) 
Boats. [tienen 


Row Boats, Canoes, Sail Boats, NaphthaLaunches. | 


Enclose 5 cents in stamps for new 1898 Catalogue. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and FAL 
full 
information 
given on 
b application. = 

“Columbia” Washer. = = 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia” Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 
ENGINE 


THE LITTLE GEM fant soner 


Is cheaper than hand or horse power and more economical, 
Only the very best material being used in its construction, 
there is no expense for repairs, making it the best light 
power on the market, at a low price. 

Diameter of Fire Box...16in, 


nn 


Diameter Boiler..... 20in. Height of Fire Box...... 18 in, 
Height above Base.. in. Floor Space, Diameter...30 in. 
No. of two-inch Flues. . Weight, complete...... 475 Ibs. 
Length of Flues........ 18 in.- Pricetaacesasecsste $90.00 


This boiler is made of steel, 60,000 T. S., shell, 3-16, heads 
14, fire box 14, and is tested to 150 pounds hydrostatic pres- 
sure and includes castings and trimmings as follows: Hood, 
Door and Frame, Grates, Base, Injector (or Feed Pump) 
Steam Gauge, 2 Gauge Cocks, Safety and Blowoff Valves. 

We build these engines with automatic or plain governor 
on separate or combined bases. 


GEO. CLARK ENGINE & BOILER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
VEHICLES. 


Colfax Manutacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, INcorporatTeED, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, VU. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 

Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 

; the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
when put in a hot boiler. Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


me" JAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE Bee one IN THE WORLD. DR INK PU R E WATER 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., Pei = 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both U.S. A. Perfection Water Elevator and 


=F) ICB anc Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 

continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 

Roller water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 

KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 

Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 

For circulars, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers. 

a es For delivery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


Send for ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


eta tagh 8 pee ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S.A 
rice list. ; : ’ atid an 
Cee Mention this Paper. 


(jeorgia Car & Miz. Co. SIDNEY STEEL SCRAPER CO. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR. 26-1881 


926 Poplar Street, SIDNEY, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of 


Wheel and Drag 


_ SCRAPERS, 


WHEELBARROWS AND 
TRUCKS. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible commission houses. 
Catalogue No. 3 sent on application. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY 


J. J. MCDONOUGH, Pres’t. REIG H T: 


JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 


M. A. O’BRYNB, Sec'y and Treas. G RS 


Savannah, Ga., U. S.A. 


We make all shapes of 
OU R Box Toes in Leather, 


Canvas and Leather 


Col N Board, for 


Men's aud Women’s Shoes, 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 


TOE Send Last for samples. 


Brockton & fureka Box Toe Co. 


THE HASKER & MARCUSE MEG. CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


Decorated and Plain Tin Boxes, 
Weather-proof Paper Show Cards, 


Orders filled 
through 


commission 
houses. Z 
Corresnonitence 149 Crescent Strect, 4 
licited. bed i 
ae BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. Correspondence solicited. Tin Tobacco Tags. 


NEVER 
BREAKS 

OR FAILS 
ke 


ovisiat BLACK HAWK — @y 
Feature, CORN SHELLERS. «Btack 


Sold allover the Hawk” 
Corn-growing World. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 


Nos. 18 ann 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Beware of Imitations, 


and either order direct 
or through reliable ej 
Export Agencies. 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


LOCAN, SWIFT & BRIGCHAM 
> 7| ENVELOPE Co. ; 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
U. 8. A, 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H, PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Benen nS 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


: A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 

For Coughs, Colds, Brouchitis. Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 

2 cy ING CouGH in Consumption, and numerous affections of the Throat, 
Row, giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 


cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
i world, All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can 1ecommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with Facsimi.e of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
and London Erg and. 


SLoyT AND AT POM ATIC 15328 looming, for the 
——— best-paying investment 
you can possibly make for 

MACHINES. your money, write to usier 
3 hs further particulars, as there 

is no business you could engage in which equals it and you will never regret having written 
tous. Electric Fans, Dental Motors and Specialties, Model Making, Nickel Plating 


and Oxidizing, Die Making, Manufacture and Introduction of Novelties of all 
kinds. Musical Boxes and Musical Novelties of all kinds. 


PAUL E. BERCER MFC. CO., 11S. Water St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Send for Samples and Prices of 


gene ENVELOPES. 


MERCHANDISE 
ENVELOPE. 


“Hurry-Up” Letter Copying Machine. 


No Blotter Baths. No Copy Books. No Wet Brushes. 
Always a clean, accurate, uniform copy, 
Icame from hands of crafty skill, 


Price of sete made of toushest ree Price of 
ea aaa covsine | Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 
shown No slimy rags nor blotters dank, without 
in cut, For I have something better ; Cabinet, 165 GREENWICH ST NEW YORK, U.S.A 
‘9 -S.A. 


$410.00 You simply turn my polished crank, $15.00 
And there’s your copied letter. 
We have two complete systems of copying and filing letters, 
and make the most complete and modern Letter 
Cabinet File in existence, 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 

Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece, 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear. 
Men's, 6-11; Women's, 8-7.........eses:ee0s per doz $200 

Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.... “¢ 175 eA 5 7 
Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, 3-5..........0085 6 1,50 - eo 
Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ex- 
bort discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U S. A., 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots, 


The Piqua Copying Machine Co. Pig: Ohio. 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


Charles Il, Shafer y Cia., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico, 


we ( — 3 i 
: | 
| 
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ORG BAL PRESSES 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
We make various sizes, oi 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL » capacity from 5 to160ton of 


seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 
aud will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CO. 


RICHMOND, VA.. U.S. A. 


A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


THE LATEST and 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 
Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 
FOR PRINTING 
Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 
Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co, 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


a, 


il 


Uh 


163 Washington St. 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MACHINERY. 
COAL MiNING MACHINERY. 


Wire Cable 


FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 


ELEVATING 
wo CONVEYING 


conveying. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


For long and 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
Conveyors. 


is 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Standard Emery Wheel Go. 


ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Solid Emery and 
Corundum Wheels. 


ALL KINDS OF POLISHING WHEELS. 


Patent Grinding and Polishing Machinery. 
Polishers’ and Platers’ Supplies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


MANUFACTORY OF — 
HOISTING ANo MINING 


ES 
(aD0R 
ALBANY,NY.U.S.A. CABLE ADD 


.K:DEDERICK & CO) 
ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. | 4a 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. SANGER, {80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Men’s Right and Left 
7 to 12: 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Com. 
mission Houses, 


Prive Sheet ‘‘B ”’ on application, 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


= 
PUN 


___ SOLDER. 


wance 


and money savers. 
dreds of thousands now in use. 
the farmer’s, miner’s and mechanic’s trade. 
filled through any responsible commission house, 
Address the manufacturers for prices, circulars and 
samples. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


harness and tinware repairing at home. 
Every family wants one. 


THE ROOT 


Root's Home Repairing Outfits 


Enable every one to do their own boot, shoe, rubber, 


Great time 
Hun- 
Just the thing fer 
Orders 


BROS. Co., 


PLYMOUTH, O.,U.S.A. 


UA WOOLSEY FAINT AND COLOR GU 


100 and 102 Hudson St., 


JERSEY CivTy, 


IN. J, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolsey’s Copper Best Paint, 
Woolsey’s Domestic Kalsomine, 
Woolsey’s Coach and Car Colors, 


U. Ss. A.,, 


Woolsey’s Wood Stains, Wood Filling, etc. 


Copper Best Paint 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BOTTOMS OF WOODEN 
VESSELS. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From DEVONPORT FERRY Co., L’d 
Auckland, N. Z., May 20,91 


To C. A. WOOSLEY PAINT 
AND COLOR Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.,U.S. A. 


Gentlemen—I have great plea- 
surein recommending Woolsey’s 
Copper Best Paint. I have used 
it on my Company’s steamers 
for a number of years past, and 
it has given entire satisfaction. 

The Devonport Ferry Com- 
pany’s steamers ‘“ Britannia,” 

‘Victoria,” “Alexandra,’’ “Taka- 
puna” and ‘Tainui” are now 
coated with Woolsey’s Copper 
Paint over Metal Sheeting. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALEX. ALISON, Manager. 


“ KALSOMINE.” 


Our Kalsomine is made 
of the best selected ma- 
terial and the tints and 
colors are particularly 
brilliant and clear. We 
are selling large quanti- 
ties ia the foreign mar- 
kets with gratifying re- 


sults. Send a sample 
order. You can make no 
mistake, for it is the 


best Kalsomine in the 


market. 


COACH 


—AND— 


CAR COLORS. 


GROUND IN JAPAN. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


CHARLOTTE, MIcH. 
March 17, 1890, 
C. A. WOOLSEY, 


Dear Sir :—We have used your 
colors for the last two years and 
we like them better than any 
we have ever used. Your Black, 
Wine and Greens are very fine 
colors, being very finely ground 
and having a goed strong body. 
Your Ruby Red, we think, is the 
finest Red in the market, and 
full as nice as Carmine. 


Yours truly, 
May & BARNEY. 


*aUIQOVM SUOATY 


oe P 
|< Automatic Wire 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866. 


U.S.A. 


F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware 
and Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting, Butt, Milling and Dritling Machinery; 


Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; 
Straighteners of all sizes constantly on band, 


SPECIALTIES: 


and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Catalogue No. 70 on application, 
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Rife Automatic Hydraulic Engine. 


Pumps Water Automatically by Water Power. 
With two or more feet fall will elevate water 30 feet for each foot of 


fall. PUTIN PLACE OF OLD RAMS. DELIVERS MORE WATER. NEVER STOPS. 
Large machines for Aa por. Smali machines for domestic use, rail- 


SSN PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 


BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 
Dees better work and is easier to operate than any other 
a Wur made. 
DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


ozen, f. 0. b. New York. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per d 


Order Unrough any responsible commission house. BEACGUAR TERS EOR FOR ALL 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U. S. A., TYPEWRITER RIBBONS MACHINES. 
Sole Manufacturers. Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 


warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


TAN NI NG MATERIALS. THE S. T. SMITH CO.,, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme”’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star”’ Brand. E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
N Physical and Nautical Instruments, 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 
Manufacturers of Physical Apparatus for Schools and 


29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Colleges. Inductions Coils for X Ray work, Ships’ Com- 


Leve r fan a rrows, passes ; the only compass usedin the United States Navy. 
. Correspondence solicited. 
Disc Harrows, etc. 


These Harrows are made of steel; they cut 11 
feet in weidch Suet! ne ive ie oe 


pace Sipping welght, 25 1s FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


EMPIRE MFG. COM: 82 River St., Rock Falls, ill., USrAL 


DID YOU EVER CYCLE AFOOT? B 
GET ON A LIVE WIRE. uffalo Foot Cycles. . . 
Rubber Tires, Ball-Bearings, Perfect Workmanship, Exquisite Design, Europea n Importers of American Machinery, 


Unexcelled for Asphalt Streets, Cement Courts, Sidewalks, Etc. Very 

proper for Ball Rooms, Armories, Gymnasiums, Bicycle Schools, Halls 

and Foot Cycle Academies. Sure to be the Fad at Sea Shore, Mountain, 

Lake and all Summer Resorts. To cruise afoot is all the rage! Send KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 
$6.00 tor Sample Pair. Orders filled through Commission Houses. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for Catalogue. 


W.S. CLEVELAND, Mgr. BUFFALO FOOT CYCLE CO., z 
Suite 1006, No. 210 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N.Y » U.S. A. 


Cable Addr.: “Caspen,’’ Boston. A BC Code used. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


ENGINEERS, 


B hH is Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 
Lt th MAR Copenhagen, Bredgade 28. 


30 Full Pages a 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, __ tissteun'te iso 7 
. Copies. Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially NEW IMPROVED 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 


and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 0 ing, erma apor a a inet 


PALES MAE 


ourery 
ae EES aye; ing 9x13 papers, $5.00, met u rives of larger sizes in proportion. 
_!980, ican Guaranteed to be useful for years. Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 


General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We sell the clay composition known as “ Acme’? Moonstone, A B Cc 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. We also furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giv ing satisfactory results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway,N.Y. City, U. S.A. 


Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 
Complexion, 


Size, 59x1 inch, Zoldeds weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 


a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 

through export commission house se nd us duplicate order. 
MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 

27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Steal aud Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y,U.S A. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves designed for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting ina great 
economy in fuel. [also manufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding allsubstarces. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices, 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. Bath Room and Sani- 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes 
the Nerves. The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heat it up, step in, then use as cooling room 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘* POWER OF HEAT,” and “HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Latest Bone Cutter. 


There is no poultry food equal to properly 
cut green bone, 


THE ‘‘PREMIER”’ BONE CUTTER 

is the latest, and made on an entirely new plan. 
Endorsed by the leading poultry authorities on 
account of its ease of manipulation, which per- 
mits its being operated by children; its simplicity 
of construction and great durability. It cuts 
green bone of any kind into a poultry food that 
WILL INCREASE THE EGG PRODUCT OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT. Write for full information 
and prices, 


P, A. WEBSTER, - Cazenovia, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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THE ERICSON AUTOMATIC BICYCLE BELL. (Patented.) : 
7) The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
Y 


Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by aclamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
> and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 
sired. All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—244 and 3 inches. 
Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 
> commission houses. = 

BARNES & CO., 366 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


OMMER. 


for AUTOMATICALLY CLOSING DOORS. 


BS 


S 


(}> 
“PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABL 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


UGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
es weot 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN, NY.U.S.A. 


CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO. 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


pigs PLANTS, SEEDS ann BULBS. 
«& e ed Purchasing and Selling Agents 501 & 503 West 13TH Sr., 
) NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


for the Trade. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
A B C Code used. 


HATCH CHICK 


WITH THE MODEL WITH THE 


WOODEN HEN 


Most efficient small incubator ever 
invented. Perfect in every detail. 
Just the thing for poultry raising 
on a small scale, 28 egg capacity- 


“114 to 122 S. Sixth St., 


SS 
‘rau QMODEL WM EXCELSIOR | % 


ation. Guaranteed to hatch a 
First-class , larger percentage of fertile eggs, 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. 


CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 


L. E. STEINMANN, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Goods a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


A FAST AND SMOOTH BALER. 
‘THOUSANDS IN USE. By far the 
cheapest first-class Hay and Straw 


Baler {n the market. An All Steel 


HM ., Lowest Priced 


Catalogue free. 


QUINCY, ILL. Bf 


rdering 
Press on the inside, supported with In orderi 5 
a hardwood frame on the outside, through export 


(the best combined construction for 


strength and durability yet pro- commission 
duced). Never fails to give satis- houses send us 
faction. No better selling machine F 

in the market. Fully warranted. duplicate 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Corres: order. 


43, 7 pondence solicited. Address 


GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, TLL, U.S. 4. Established 1867. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE [MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 5(-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A chiid 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for theasking. 


12399 BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 


HCO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electic Clock 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


rect 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass., U.S. A. 
any article or commodity of real merit to 
the consuming public and general trade of 


We Introduce the United States of America. 
MORRIS P. BARNETT & BROTHER, incorporated, 


Mane Sheclatty intendicee, 06 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO; ILLS., U. S.A. 


and Specialty Introducers. 


THE VILTER MFC. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Machinery 


Malt Mills, Mashing Machines, Liquid and 
Air Pumps, etc. 
Bottle Washers, Bottle Fillers, Hand and Power 
Corkers, etc. 


SMALL VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


co. 


The Euphonic Talking Machine, 
LOUD and PERFECT. PRICE, $7.00. 


All| Phonographs, Supplies and 
Novelties at lowest wholesale 
prices. Send for catalogue. 


N 
A. TrO FORTE, 
17 Warren St., N. Y.,U. S.A, 


TEE CELEBRATED 


Meade & Baker's Prepared Esper igni 
Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


Export. 
MEADE & BAKER CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH CO., Richmond, Va, U.S. A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Warren Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Metallic Rod Packing 


For Piston Rods and Valve Stems, 
WARREN, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders Filled Through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogue **B’’ on Application. 


Steam Riding Gallery 


and Whirling Panorama 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in both the 
old and new world. Also the exhilarating ride on horses 
and in chariots. Also asmall macbine for children’s use 
onlawns. Send for catalogue. Orders filled through 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N.Y.,U.S.A 


Barnes’ High-Grade Pumps, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Iron and Brass Hand Windmill and Power Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Check and Foot Valves, Etc. Send for catalogue and prices. 


THE BARNES MFG. CO., MANSFIELD OHIO, 


Pat. July 20, 1897. 


IDEAL ADJUSTABLE HANDLE BARS 


WITH INTERNAL BINDER. 


Does away with handle bar clamp; adjusts in any position with 
top nut, which binds stem in head and bar at same time. Thou- 
sands in use. Allshapes. We sell bars nickeled or unnickeled, or 
binders. Catalogue on application. Orders filled through commis- 
sion houses. 


IDEAL PLATING CO., Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 


CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be.1 Meta). 


oe 


= Any IWarmonious Arrargement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 
LEVER? 


ADVANCE CUTTER Way 


A MODERN MACHINE AT MINIMUM PRICE. 

Prices F. 0. B. New York. ° 
16-inch, ....%50.00 
19-inch, .... 


Discount 25 per cent. 
22i-inch, ..& 90.00 30-inch, ....%165.00 
65.00 25 -inch, .. 110.00 33-inch, ... 200.00 


Write for Circulars 
Presses, Printing Machinery, Etc. Sole Manf’rs, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CHING HEN 


HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION 
and in the production and brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 

They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
They don’t get lousy. They grow the strongest , 
SS chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 

to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVE 100 YEARS °°": “*"*" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, III.,U.S.A 
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While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 

However, until the “stop-action” of the **Security ” was devised and patented, their 
accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 

This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migrht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U. S. A. 
KEYSTONE BUGGY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Manufacture a Large Variety of 


VEHICLES for Export "Trade. 


GOOD QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Price for either No. 453 or No. 454, $120.00, net cash, F. O. B. Cars. New York. Order through any reliable 
Export Commission House and send us duplicate copy of order. Write for Catalogue E. X. and Paotographs. 


No. 454. Rumble Phaeton. 


THE SiMONDS BAND SAW _ 


ty 


| WMiachine 
cement)  aLrenives. 


LED THAIN 


S| Vi O N DS Mv é F’G CO Mi PA N Vo AAA A 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clipper¢ 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINC PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U.S. A 


Shoe Polishers «2 Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS for russet shoes, 
and LRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIsT B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


GIVE OUR REAMERS A TRIAL. 


THEY ARE MADE RIGHT. gon 


THE STANDARD TOOL CO., SEVELAND, Ohi: & 4» UP-TO-DATE Tools. 


THE 


ROYAL DAUBER. 


Is THE BEST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


oH. K. PORTER, G66 Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


; 
| 


| 
' 


DE LA BA LZE HERM A N 0S Introduction and Propaganda o: New Articles in the 
| y Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 


Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 


(442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 


| 
: 


INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


High-Class Monuments. = 


Manufactured from all the best American and Foreign Granites. 

All our work guaranteed strictly first-class and according to contract. i _ 
FACILITIES : The most improved machinery, artistic designers, skilled workmen. . eines or 

Orders filled through commission houses. : 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Oe) 


DPHES AMERICAN EE COR bE 


MONITOR 
Coffee Separator «= Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


Wins 


co yy 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: 

LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; 

LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. 


Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- 
ities 6 to 80 bags per hour. Prices 
from 


$350 to $600, 


¥F. O. B. cars New York City, N. Y. 


Mon anne Seni are Standard Machines 


and are almost exclusively used in the United States. 


We MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF 


GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Correspond- 

Catalogues chee in : 
and Spanish, 

Price Lists German or 
sent on English 
application. solicited. 


Ho £H6.0, She 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries, 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N, Y, eee MACHINERY for Piantatisee and for Roastiee 


U. S. A. 


Grading and Finishing. 


Steel Cased Bath Tubs, 


COPPER LINED. 


Outside finish light gray, gold bronze trimmings. Nickel 
overflow, strainer, plug and coupling. Fitted for 4% Fuller 
cock unless otherwise ordered. 3% in. centres. Hardwood 
rim, oak or cherry, with cabinet finish. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER. 


DIMENSIONS: 


Length outside rim, 4ft.6in., 5 ft., 5 ft. 6in. and 6 ft. Width outside rim, 28 
inches. Depth inside, 1744 inches. Height from floor, 2314 inches. 


PRICE LIST: 


Weight copper, . 12 oz. 14 oz. 16 oz. 
No. 38—4 feet 6 inches, - - $12.00 $13.00 $14.00 
No. 40—5 feet, - - = = 12.75 13.75 14.75 
No. 42—5 feet 6 inches, = - 13 25 14.25 15.25 
No. 44—6 feet, - “ - = 14.25 15 25 16.25 


(S" Liberal Discounts quoted on application. 


The Champion 


=m Water 
Heater. _— 


SUITABLE FOR BATHS 
AND DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES. 


Will heat sufficient water 
for bath in IO minutes 
with one foot of gas 
per minute. 


stion chamber. 


G—Inside combustion chamber. 
I—Union gas connection. 


J—Union water connection. 


K—Outlet. 
M—Outside water chamber. 


L—Inside water chamber. 


The most simple, efficient and 
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3 2 economical Heater ever offered, 
6 6) ae : and at the lowest price. The 
lege: gab as Is : 
ges 4% . 8 gas and products of combustion 
Bgtse ss are entirely separate from the 

ey n ° - 

ss neg water, which is thus kept pure 
ihe oe teeta and sweet. 


LIST PRICE. 
Copper, including shelf 
and brackets, $25.00 


and bracket! $30.00 


Boxing extra at cost. 


Liberal Discounts quoted on 
application. 


MANUFACTURED 


THE DAY-WARD 


CO. Warren, Ohio, U. S. A. 


In ordering through export commission merchants, send us duplicate orders. Send for Catalogue. 


hi s AVEC RICANS EXPORTER, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue AMERICAN ExporveER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
lished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants or manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. It cannot, for this reason, and 
it does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN ExporTEK that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications, 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN Co. 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER does not publish reading notices recommending 
goods of any special make. To do this for one manufacturer and not for another pro- 
ducing wares equally meritorious would be manifestly unfair. We therefore recommend 
our readers to carefully examine its advertising pages, which are filled with the an- 
nouncements of many of the best manufacturing concerns in their respective lines. 
What our advertisers say therein affords highly interesting, instructive and profitable 
reading, especially for merchants and importers who desire to obtain all that is latest 
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Inquiries concerning goods advertised in this paper should be addressed direct to 
the advertisers themselves, or, if readers prefer to order through their American buy= 
ing agents, the name of the manufacturer of the desired article should be carefully 
specified. As a rule, orders should not be sent direct but to experienced and reliable 
export commission merchants for execution. 

We shall be pleased to send to foreign buyers not having buying agents in New 
York the names and addresses of reputable concerns best qualified to serve them, pro= 
vided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods they are most 
likely to require 


A WORD OF GREETING. 


S this issue of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER ‘goes to its 
readers in an entirely new dress of type it seems a fit- 
ting occasion to say a word a little more personal perhaps 
than ordinary to those to whom the paper is addressed. To our 
readers in every land we wish to renew our assurance that the 
whole paper, from cover to cover, is devoted to their interests. 
If there are any lines of information that we can supply re- 
garding American goods and methods that the paper does not 
contain we shall be only too glad to make good the deficiency 
to the best of our ability if readers will write directly to us. 
We believe that every succeeding issue will surpass those that 
have gone before in interest and value to buyers of American 
goods, since never before were American manufacturers so 
awake to foreign requirements or so successful in meeting 
them. ‘To our advertisers we wish also to express our appreci- 
ation of the manner in which they have stood by us during 
the period of uncertainty at the beginning of the war. It is 
with profound satisfaction that we herald in this number the 
beginning of the end, and we believe that those who have 
stood by us so uninterruptedly will find a swift and rapidly 
increasing reward in the revival of international confidence 
and trade that is already beginning. 


SANTIAGO. 


N Sunday morning, July 3, the Spanish fleet under Ad- 
miral Cervera, that had for many weeks been ‘‘ bottled 

up” in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, attempted to escape. 
Owing to the presence of the sunken Merrimac in the channel, 
the vessels were obliged to pass out in single file. Two of 
them, the torpedo boat destroyers Muror and Pluton, were 
riddled by a storm of shot and shell and sunk almost immedi- 
ately before getting two miles from the mouth of the harbor. 
The cruisers, all of them armored and carrying heavy bat- 
teries, kept on to the westward, closely pursued by the Texas, 


Iowa, Oregon, Indiana and Brooklyn; the Gloucester re- 
maining behind to dispose of the torpedo boats. About eight 
miles from the harbor the Almirante Oquendo was run ashore 
in a sinking condition and on fire in several places. The 
Infanta Maria Teresa followed scarcely a quarter of a mile 
farther on, while the Vizcaya kept on for two miles farther, 
when she, too, ran ashore, an explosion following almost im- 
mediately after. The Cristobal Colon succeeded in keeping 
her pursuers off for a much longer run, but she was at last 
headed off by the Brooklyn and overhauled by the Oregon 
and the Texas and struck her colors, running ashore about 
sixty miles from Santiago. The American loss was one killed 
and one wounded, while none of the vessels were damaged 
materially. The Spanish lost about 600 killed and wounded, 
among the former being Admiral Villamil, the vice-commander, 
and the captain of the Oquendo—who committed suicide. 
Admiral Cervera, the other captains and 1,300 men were taken 
prisoners. 

With this battle all aggressive warfare on the part of 
Spain becomes impossible. Santiago is already invested on 
every side and will probably fall before this reaches our read- 
ers. Other land operations in Cuba and Porto Rico can be 
carried on at leisure without fear of Spanish molestation, 
and the war is no longer of serious concern to commerce. 

We trust that Spain will shortly recognize the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle and that an armistice may soon be pro- 
claimed while the terms of an honorable and a lasting peace 
are arranged. 


READING THE SIGNS. 


VERY one has experienced the effect produced by the 
signs of a busy street upon the passerby. At first their 
very multitude and variety prevents the mind from separat- 
ing any one from its fellows and grasping its full significance. 
As the saying is, we ‘‘cannot see the woods for the trees.” 
But as we pass and repass this feeling of confusion disappears 
and before long, unless we are very unobserving indeed, we 
are pretty sure to have noted every firm whose business is of 
any importance to us. When the occasion comes we know 
just where to go, and thus sooner or later the sign produces 
exactly the effect designed by its owner. So well recognized 
is this fact that merchants do not hesitate to pay enormous 
sums for locations upon those streets where great numbers of 
people pass when equally light and commodious quarters 
might be obtained upon a back street for a tenth as much. 

Now, what we have just said of street signs is also true 
of advertisements in such a paper as THE AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER. Our advertising pages present a vista of signs 
every whit as interesting and, when occasion arises, as valu- 
able to the buyer as the signs on a busy street. There are 
not many lines of manufactured goods that a buyer will not 
find occupying good front positions on the ground floor on 
American Exporter street. If agreeable to him we shall be 
glad to have the reader join us in a little stroll along this 
avenue of signs, noting especially the wide variety of the 
products they represent. 

At the very outset we face the name of Engelburg Huller 
Company, manufacturers of rice and coffee hulling machinery. 
This line of specialties suggests a wide range of agricultural 
machinery, among the manufacturers of which we should 
note as we pass along the Huntley Manufacturing Company, 
coffee and rice separators; the Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany, flour and corn milling machinery; the De Laval Sep- 
arator Company, cream separators; the Case Manufacturing 
Company, grain mills of all kinds; the Moline Plow Company, 
the Kagle Cotton Gin Company,the Aultman & Taylor Com- 
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pany, the Cardwell Machine Company, P. K. Dederick & Co., 
the Goodell Company, and a score of others with specialties 
of the utmost interest and value to farmers and to those who 
prepare the products of the farm and plantation for the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Next door to the Engelburg Huller Company, so to speak, 
are the Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Company, makers 
of water tube boilers. The Hazelton Boiler Company is an- 
other eminent firm engaged in making an extensive line of 
the same specialties. Across the street from the latter is the 
sign of Jas. Leffel & Co., makers of water wheels, a specialty 
also manufactured by the Pelton Water Wheel Company, 
while water meters are represented by such houses as the 
Thompson Meter Company and the National Meter Company. 

But if we were to pause in front of every sign on this 
long and busy street it would take us all day, so we must 
content ourselves with a parting glance at the wide variety 
of goods represented. Here are manufacturers of steam 
engines and gas engines, of marine engines, portable engines, 
hoisting engines, hydraulic engines and gasoline engines. In 
electrical apparatus and supplies are firms manufacturing 
every known appliance from central lighting and power 
stations complete to phonographs, storage batteries and motor 
brushes. In bicycles and supplies two score firms are repre- 
sented, offering every type of high-grade machines, as well as 
saddles, lamps, bells, handle bars, pumps, posts, lubricants 
and every conceivable bicycle accessory. 

In machinery there is the same wide variety. The most 
eminent houses in America announce their long lines of wood- 
working machinery, boot and shoe machinery, metal-working 
machinery, soapmakers’ and butchers’ machinery, not to men- 
tion machinery for sugar mills, flour mills, ete., and electrical 
machinery already mentioned, and a hundred makers of 
machine tools and mechanics’ specialties, such as wrenches, 
clippers, valves and injectors, belts and belting, files, drills, 
steam gauges, etc. Besides these we note in passing the 
signs of manufacturers of elevating and conveying machinery, 
brewers’ and bottlers’ machinery, of paper-bag machinery, 
oil and water well drilling machinery and pumping machinery 
of every description, as well as hand-pumps and fire-engine 
appliances. 

Manufacturers of steel from mammoth bridges and 
armor plate for battleships to rivets are represented; makers 
of carriages and carriagemakers’ forged irons and supplies, 
of wheelbarrows, road scrapers, railway cars, of rifles and 
photographic cameras, of laundry machinery, ice-making 
machinery and refrigerators are all represented. There are 
signs calling the reader’s attention to makers of boots and 
shoes, shoe lasts, cloth and clothing, to makers of desks, 
wardrobes, brass and iron bedsteds and all kinds of furniture, 
of bathtubs and lavatories, and all kinds of plumbers’ and 
housebuilders’ supplies. The reader has but to glance through 
this long array of signs to learn an occasion where he can 
purchase shade rollers, coffee mills, boot and shoe polish, 
printing presses, paints, varnishes, organs and pianos, playing 
‘ards, a dozen kinds of food products that American speciali- 
zation has transformed from common cereals into the dainti- 
est of preparations; jewelry and silverware, cordage, and a 
miscellaneous line of almost endless extent. For the office he 
will find represented every specialty that has made American 
business methods so rapid and characteristic, from roll-top 
desks and typewriters and supplies to paper, copying books 
aadpens. Forthe store, rubber stamps, cash registers, rolling 
step ladders and a score of similar helps to business. 

The list might be continued almost endlessly, but we fear 
that our readers will tire of so long a stroll, Practically, it is 


enough to remember that they are all there—these silent, ever- 
ready signs—waiting for the moment when you need the 
information they have to impart, namely, where the most 
modern, the most ingenious, the cheapest and the best types 
of whatever you desire may be found. When the time comes 
that an article is required, be it a monkey wrench, a hundred 
bicycles or a steel bridge, do not fail to look through the 
advertising pages of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER before decid- 
ing where your orders shall be placed. 


AN ENEMY TO AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE ON 
THE RUN. 


ITHIN the past two or three months the freight rates 
between New York and Australia have been reduced 
nearly one-half owing to the breaking up of the ‘* American 
Shipping Combination” or ‘‘ Shipping Ring.” This organiza- 
tion operated a number of lines of sailing vessels plying 
between America and Australasia, and had up to the present 
time succeeded in holding this commerce down to that old- 
fashioned method of transportation in spite of the fact that 
eight mail lines of steamships now touch at Sydney alone. 
Newcomers and rivals were either crushed or absorbed into 
the combination. The break came with the recent establish- 
ment of a direct line of steamships to ply between New York 
and Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane and Adelaide. It is 
asserted, and seems probable, that those controlling this new 
line will refuse to enter the combination, and that the reduced 
rates now in force will be permanently maintained. 

The reduction in freight rates, which were undoubtedly 
exorbitant, and the substitution of modern steamships for 
archaic sailing vessels will be only a part of the gain, how- 
ever. The shipping ‘‘ring’”’ was in collusion with a number 
of the largest Australian importers, so that between them 
they might share enormous wholesaler’s profits. So unscru- 
pulous had some of them become that not only were the prices 
of American goods to the Australian retailer vastly enhanced, 
but their quality was deteriorated, inferior goods being repre- 
sented as the best, thus injuring the reputation of American 
manufactures in those markets in two ways at once. As an 
illustration we may quote from a recent letter from a well- 
informed manufacturers’ agent in Australia. He writes: 

Since starting in to represent manufacturers direct, I have found it 
impossible to get fair play from the importers. They decline to do business 
direct with the manufacturers or recognize resident representatives. The 
result is that I have had to get stocks of goods here myself, and demonstrate 
to the importers that they had to recognize me and my factories, whether 
they wished to or not. When I started with fly papers the wholesale profit 
was 166 per cent. I fixed prices so that the consumers now get the article at 
less than one-third what they paid before I started. Some of the jobbers cut 
up rough at a 25 per cent. profit, and I learn this mail from the factory that 
one of the shipping ring offered them a 1,000-case order to give me the run, 
for that is what it amounted to. I started to sell bolts and forgings, and not 
being able to get any satisfaction from the importers, I saw a few of the 
coach builders, and I found that on bolts which the manufacturers got a bare 
margin on the jobbers were getting 400 per cent. I sold about $800 worth 
of bolts to a few shops at reasonable prices, which were duly delivered, and 
now I intend to issue a full price list in opposition to the importers’ prices 
and the inferior goods and poor assortment which they have in stock. I 
have been round to all the colonies on wood hames, with most satisfactory 
results, but I found everywhere the jobber wants 100 to 150 per cent. on 
American hames, whilst they get only ordinary profits on English hames, 
just the same as they get small profits on English bolts. I have a stock of 
hames here, and instead of depending on the importer for trade, I am issuing 
a price list to all the retail trade to burst the jobbers’ distributing monopoly. 
English sash cord is sold at small profit, yet the American cord I sell is held 
for 100 per cent profit. English tacks are also a cut line, yet about 200 to 300 
per cent. is put on the American. 

In addition to this sharing of exorbitant profits with the 
few favored importers who were in the ‘‘deal,” the export 
ring in New York practically asserted that no goods could be 
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shipped to Australia without paying tribute to its members 
in some form or other. A correspondent of American Trade, 
the official organ of the National Association of Manutfac- 
turers of the United States, describes their methods as fol- 
lows: 

Each exporter publishes some kind of a device for soliciting manufac- 
turers’ advertisements. I counted up the advertising space of the price 
current of one of these houses in the Australian ring, and I estimate the 
charges on manufacturers from that house alone at about $75,000 per annum 
for what it requires considerable imagination to call advertising. Taking 
advantage of the ignorance of manufacturers, these houses represent them- 
selves as selling agents and receive selling commissions to a large extent, 
which is hardly consistent with receiving a buying commission to beat down 
the manufacturers. Then they talk of the risk of foreign credits, and manu- 
facturers grant them 5 per cent. for assuming such risks. On goods like 
kerosene they buy and sell on their own profit, as they advertise their own 
brands. On such goods as axe handles no manufacturer can get orders who 
does not pay tribute in some way. Of course, very large manufacturers are 
independent, but the great bulk of them simply fall over each other trying 
to buy orders from these few export houses. 

Of course, these commission buyers take no risks about credits. The 
business is cornered, so they do not have to. No goods can be got except 
through them and by their ships, and they can look after what is due them. 
Besides their control and profits direct from manufacturers, they have the 
carting, insuring and ocean freight profits. 

Altogether, the shipping combination that has hereto- 
fore controlled trade between America and Australasia 
appears to be an organization that both the American manu- 
facturer and the Australian consumer can get along very 
well without. While the establishment of rival lines is the 
beginning rather than the end of the struggle, the fact that 
rates have already fallen so far indicates that this great 
enemy of American and Australian trade—albeit so loud in 
its protestations of disinterested friendship—is fairly on the 
run. As the Australian Ironmonger, in an editorial quoted 
in full on another page, remarks, in this very connection : 
‘‘Tt is a matter of common experience that heavy losses are 
constantly made through being just a little bit too greedy.” 
While we have no wish to injure any particular firm or to 
promote the success of another it certainly is not too much 
to hope that hereafter our trade with the great and progres- 
sive communities in Australia, and their trade with us, may 
be permitted to expand without being subjected to the 
vexatious and not infrequently ruinous hindrances above 


described. 


THE ANTI-COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 


T has always been the policy of this paper to refrain as far 

as possible from criticising the acts or policies of our own 

or other governments. The following letter, however, pre- 

sents a matter of such importance and involves principles of 

such far-reaching application that we feel that we cannot in 

justice either to our readers or ourselves refrain from touch- 
A translation of the letter follows: 


Tunis, June 4, 1898. 

The John C. Cochran Company, Bennett Building, New York: 

GENTLEMEN.—We have received your favor of May 18th and take pleas- 
ure in replying thereto. Your servant, Alfred Chapelie, in his capacity as 
representative of the United States at Tunis, has for many years sought to es- 
tablish commercial relations between the United States and Tunis. His ef- 
forts have succeeded partially, and we have at last seen arriving at Tunis 
your kerosene, cotton oil, alcohol, tobacco and your machinery of every de- 
scription. We have not, however, succeeded in obtaining a line of steamships 
direct from New York or some other American port to Tunis, and the in- 
creased cost which the transportation of merchandise by intermediary coun- 
tries throws upon American products prevents competition with the goods of 
France and Italy. We have hoped that we should finally obtain this line, 
which would have facilitated everything, when to-day we find ourselves face 
to face with a new obstacle against which resistance is impossible. The 
French Government has just established a new general tariff, which, 77 spite 
of existing treaties between the United States and Tunis, treaties not yet de- 
nounced, is absolutely prohibitive and prevents us from receiving the prod- 
ucts of your country. 

Your servant, as Consul of the United States, has notified the Depart- 


ing upon it. 


ment of State at Washington regarding this state of affairs at once abnormal 
and threatening to American commerce. There was.a question here of both | 
dignity and interest at the same time which was apparently not grasped for 
all that it was clearly brought out on several occasions. The American | 
treaties here seemed to be regarded as absolutely worthless, to be set aside or | 
annulled without scruple. As long as this indifference continues it will be | 
useless to think of doing anything in the face of the new tariff. Kerosene is 
taxed as before; that is to say, at 8 per cent. ad valorem, but cotton-seed oi] 
pays 35 frances per 100 kilos, a duty of 70 per cent., which is altogether pro- | 
hibitory, when, according to the terms of the treaties, it ought to pay only 8 | 
per cent. like kerosene and all the other articles such as sugar, alcohol, to- 
bacco, ete., in which you would be interested. 

This amazing indifference on the part of a power like the United States 
discourages absolutely all those houses which seek to do business with North 
America. It is, then, useless to do anything at present until this question 
shall be decided, and we await the decision with impatience. In the meantime 
you will do well to devote your attention to this matter, which is exceedingly 
serious and which affects not only the commercial interests of America but 
more especially the dignity of the Government and of the nation. 

Accept, gentlemen, my salutations, etc., A. CHAPELIE. 


It is too soon to discuss the attitude of the Department of 
State toward this matter. We have made such representa- 
tions as our correspondent suggests in that quarter, but we 
must confess that there is little likelihood that anything can 
be accomplished. We wish, however, to state our views, not 
of the justice, but of the wisdom of the French attitude. 

The foregoing is merely a fresh proof of what we fear 
must be regarded as the settled colonial policy of France. The 
history of Madagascar furnishes another illustration. Not that 
the authorities of Algiers have ever indicated any intention of 
imitating the bigotry and brutality that has characterized 
French rule in Madagascar. We are discussing at present 
only the commercial aspects of French colonial expansion. 

Apparently the French Government is convinced that 
colonies exist, not for themselves but for the mother country; 
are not so much to be developed and made strong as to be ex- 
ploited and bled for the benefit of somebody at home. This 
was the colonial theory of Rome. It has been the colonial 
theory of Spain. It is and has always been a theory doomed 
to failure and disappointment. Strong and loyal colonies can 
never be established except by home legislation framed stead- 
ily with a view to their development, their greatness, their 
wealth, not that of the mother country alone. Great Britain 
started out with this false idea, but received a sharp lesson in 
the War of American Independence, which cost her the 
brightest jewel in her crown. She learned the lesson, bitter 
though it was, and has steadily followed the right track ever 
since. Asa result of the lofty English theory of colonial ex- 
pansion the tight little island is the head of an empire, not 
only the greatest in area and population, but in wealth and 
intelligence of any in the world. More than this, her soy- 
ereignty is not that of a master among slaves but rather that 
of a mother among her daughters, a real sovereignty founded 
upon loyalty and love. 

It is not against tariffs that we wish to protest. A pro- 
tective tariff is justifiable on many grounds. But the colonial 
tariff should, if protective, protect the colony itself, foster its 
industries, encourage its manufactures, not merely wall off 
that colony so that it may be despoiled by one nation without 
fear of competition from the others. The latter policy merely 
exposes the colonists to robbery and commercial handicaps in 
every direction. If agriculturists, they are forced to buy their 
machinery in the dearest and least progressive markets, to” 
submit to the most exhorbitant freight charges, while they 
can sell their products—even to the mother country—at only 
the prevailing price the world over. It is blindness to this 
simple economic fact that has made the colonies of certain na- 
tions forever stunted and starved, while those of wiser states 
have grown to take their places among the great nations ot 
the earth. 


a 
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ANGLO-SAXON UNION. 


O result of the war between the United States and Spain 
that has yet manifested itself is more momentous than 
the universal manifestation of the common good-will and 
sympathy that pervades the entire English-speaking world. 
From every quarter of the globe THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 
has received letters testifying to the cordial spirit of friend- 
ship and good-will that animates our friends everywhere in 
this struggle. We might fill a column with extracts, but a 
few will show the feeling. Take this one from Johannesburg, 
South Africa : 

“All the colony here is proud, very proud, of your success so far in the 
war. The United Union forever! There can be no question about her 
ultimate victory.” 

This reached us from Canada, one out of many similar : 


“T very much hope that nothing will ever happen to separate these two 
flags—American and English. With these two flags combined, and all that 
the combination means, it seems to me that it is a notice to the world that 
Liberty, as enunciated by these peoples, shall not perish from the earth.” 


And this from Sydney, Australia : 

“Am glad that you are winning. I hope also to see an Anglo-American- 
Australian-African-Indian-Canadian Alliance for all time. English-speaking 
races must all be united. We are all with your country in Australia.” 

Whether the future is to see this widespread sentiment 
in favor of unity crystallize into concrete form is at present, 
as Lord Dufferin recently said, ‘‘a matter for pleasant 
speculation.” But certainly it is good to know that we are 
drawing together, not drifting apart, and as to the cordial 
and clear understanding that has come, there is no reason 
why it should not last forever. As Colonel Hay, the able 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, remarked in his 
Fourth of July speech in London, ‘‘ It injures none, and 
threatens none. All its ends are peaceful and beneficent.” 


INDIRECT RETURNS FROM EXPORT 
ADVERTISING. 


HE two extracts following, from letters received by the 

same mail, one from Cuidad de Bolivar, Venezuela, the 

other from Monte Cristy, Santo Domingo, may be of interest 

to some of our readers as indicating very clearly the indirect 

manner in which advertisers in export publications secure re- 
turns. The letter from Venezuela says: 


“We have been receiving THE AMERICAN Exporter for some time past 
and are pleased to say that it undoubtedly helps the export trade. We, as 
well as others, examine such papers, and when we see anything that is likely 
to sell here we cut out the advertisement and send it to our buying agents in 
New York. Of course neither you nor other publishers ever get credit in 
such cases.” 


The letter from Santo Domingo states almost the same 
idea in somewhat different language : 


“Tt certainly is impossible to estimate the limits wherein a paper like the 
EXPoRTER is likely to subserve the ends for which it was created, as it reaches 
merchants and purchasers in all directions and does its work, undoubtedly, 
on more occasions that can be recognized and placed to its credit.” 


It is a peculiarity of export advertising that it does not 
generally produce direct returns, and also that it does not pro- 
duce returns directly. The reason for the first is that export 
orders are almost invariably sent to the manufacturer through 
some export commission house or buyer’s agent in this country. 
The second is due to the fact that it not only takes a long 
time for an issue of the paper to reach every one of its readers 
throughout the world and for letters from them to come back, 
but also because many buyers do not respond at all until they 
have occasion to make purchases, when they look up the paper 
in which the article they desire was advertised and send in 
their order. In this way it not infrequently happens that re- 
turns continue: to come in long after the advertisement has 
expired. Manufacturers also fail sometimes to consider that 
it is not the first order only that the advertisement has 


brought to them, but the buying connection, that often means 
many orders. We were recently informed of a case in which 
a single buyer—who wrote directly to the manufacturer in 
sending his first order, and mentioned this paper in doing 
so—purchased one machine at first, then others until he had 
bought fifty in all, making a total of some $25,000 in value 
from this one customer inside of two years. 


EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR OF 1897-1898. 


T is too soon for us to be able to state with exactness the 
figures regarding the exports from this country during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. We are able, however, 
to ascertain in a general way the facts regarding what is be- 
yond all comparison the most remarkable export year in the 
history of the country. The exports represent a value of 
$1,231,311,868, far surpassing the record figures of last 
year, which were $1,050,993,556. In only two preceding fis- 
cal years in our history have our exports passed the billion- 
dollar line, last year being one of them. Imports have fallen 
off during the year just closed, due in part to the fact that 
imports a year ago were abnormally increased owing to the 
change in the tariff, many buyers stocking up for a year or two 
in advance. Undoubtedly, however, the greater part of the 
decline is due to the fact that American manufacturers now 
supply many articles formerly imported exclusively. It is in- 
teresting to note in addition, that the balance of the gold 
movement has also been heavily in our favor, $115,000,000 
having been imported against only $15,000,000 exported. 

The total foreign trade of the country, exclusive of the 
specie trade, aggregated $1,847,364,712, and secures for 
the United States the second place in the commercial world. 
Formerly we stood fourth, England, Germany and France 
being before us. Now we follow England closely. 

The exports of breadstuffs, as compared with the same 
exports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, have in- 
creased most wonderfully. Wheat has been exported to the 
extent of 146,623,250 bushels, against 79,375,372 bushels dur- 
ing the last year. Even the corn exports increased consider- 
ably, and the exports of the later months of the fiscal year 
seem to prove that the demand for our maize will be steady 
and permanent. 

More interesting, however, to the readers of this paper is 
the fact that in spite of the enormous increase in the exports 
of agricultural products, which amounted during the eight 
months ending February 28, 1898, to nearly $74,000,000, as 
compared with the same period of the previous fiscal year, the 
percentage of exports of manufactures as compared with the 
total exports has declined only 14 per cent., while during the 
same eight months the total value of manufactures exported 
shows an increase of $6,474,245. More striking still is the fact 
that during the fiscal year just closed, for the first time in our 
history, we are exporting more manufactured articles than we 
are importing. In the eleven months of the fiscal year for 
which the complete figures are now at hand, the exports of 
manufactured articles exceed the imports of manufactures by 
fully $50,000,000, and for the full fiscal year the excess of ex- 
ports of manufactures will probably be nearly $60,000,000. 

Altogether the situation is a most gratifying one, both to 
American manufacturers and foreign buyers, who have learned 
to regard the mark ‘*‘ Made in America” as an indication of 
sterling value. It is worth remarking in passing that so far 
from producing a fatal effect, as some alarmists predicted, the 
war has had simply no influence whatever. The exports for 
March, April, May and June have shown the same steady in- 
crease over the corresponding month of last year—record 
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months all of them, too—and the same quiet contempt for 
bugaboos and scares will undoubtedly continue to the end, 
which now, happily, seems to be in sight. 


THE EXPANSION OF AMERICAN TRADE. 


@ NE of the most significant utterances made by a member 

of the Government regarding the commercial future of 
the United States was the argument of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Day, in behalf of a small Congressional appropri- 
ation for a commercial commission to China. 

‘“‘The export trade of the United States,” he said, ‘‘is 
undergoing a transformation which promises to profoundly 
influence the whole economic future of the country. As is 
well known, the United States has reached the foremost rank 
among the industrial nations. For a number of years its po- 
sition as the greatest producer of manufactures as well as of 
raw products has been undisputed, but absorbed with its own 
internal development, and satisfied for the time being with 
the enormous home market of 70,000,000 people, it has until 
recently devoted but little concerted effort to the sale of its 
manufactures outside of its own borders. Recently, however, 
the fact has become more and more apparent that the output 
of the United States manufacturers, developed by the remark- 
able inventive genius and industrial skill of our people with a 
rapidity which has excited attention throughout the great 
centres of manufacturing activity in Europe, has reached the 
point of large excess above the demands of home consumption. 

‘*The conditions of export trade, it may be assumed, are 
now being studied by every manufacturer who is confronted 
by the problem of finding new outlets for his products. The 
reports of the diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States show that as the result of individual effort, with but 
little concert of action among exporters, many lines of Amer- 
ican manufacture have already been introduced into Kuro- 
pean countries of long-established industrial pre-eminence, 
and are finding ready sale in competition with their own 
home products.” 

This is official testimony from the highest possible source 
in support of the position all along maintained by this paper, 
that the recent phenomenal growth of American export trade 
has been due to perfectly natural causes, and that it will con- 
tinue without interruption. It has taken many years for our 
manufacturers to catch up with the enormous demand at 
home for every conceivable variety of manufactures. It has 
taken time for our engineers to span the continent with the 
existing network of railways, highways and canals. Cities 
originally built in wood have been rebuilt with brick and yet 
a third time in stone and steel within the memory of men yet 
in middle life. Vast systems of water supply, of sewage, of 
paving, lighting and street transportation have been carried 
out, and in many instances, so rapid has been the municipal 
growth, have been done twice within a quarter century. 

To keep up with this almost incredible rapidity in the 
increase and the diversification of the domestic demand was 
in itself a mighty task. The energy and the resources that 
have enabled our manufacturers to accomplish’ it is a sure 
guarantee of their ability to carry their operations success- 
fully into the larger markets of the world. 


NE of the most striking points about the now famous 
naval fight at Santiago is the manner in which it con- 

firms the lesson of the naval battle at Manila, regarding the 
importance of having first-class machinery, and men capable 
of handling it with coolness and precision at 
moment. In each battle the American fleet 


a_ critical 
surpassed. its 


antagonist only slightly on paper. In actual conflict, how- 
ever, the disparity proved perfectly overwhelming in both 
instances. This was due beyond question to the greatly 
superior condition of the American ships, and to their 
superior handling. A modern war vessel is a nest of machin- 
ery, besides being both literally and figuratively a machine 
itself. A modern naval gun is a mighty machine requiring 
the most skillful and dexterous management. With all 
honor to the brave officers and men who won the two great 
naval fights of the war, and with all praise for their intelli- 
gence and skill, we feel that a share of honor and praise igs 
also due to those who constructed the guns and ships and 
engines that in the storm of battle proved to be so stanch and 
true. 

Later and more detailed accounts of the battle off Santi- 
ago indicate that the American victory was won with fewer 
ships in action than was at first reported. The battle ship 
Indiana took no part in the engagement, as stated in a pre- 
vious editorial that went to press before this was written. 
This reduces the disparity between the two fleets a great deal, 
particularly when it is remembered that the Gloucester, 
which fought gloriously throughout the action, was a con- 
verted yacht. 


VERY interesting straw, showing the steadiness of the 
L. increase in our exports of manufactures, is the follow- 
ing table giving the exports of manufactured goods by months 
for the three calendar years ending December, 1898, the 
third, of course, being incomplete: 


1896 1897 1898 
SANMUATY pias ines esos ae ee $18,732,759 $20,621,179 $22,982,919 
Poebruary:a. sos kage chet 17,259,459 20,248,989 21,048,681 
Marchi... 2a. ctratheni tren 19,125,795 25,876, 861 28,214,450 
April 2:3 ig onto Oot 21,386,757 24,014,351 25,992,552 
Mayuccc aha ten ele eee 22,016,229 26,458, 000 27,031, 700 
JUNG Rist weteseetatne oe 21,898, 885 25,873,997 a 
UD Vite 2 cesfers Sher caer: Mane 21,562,599 23,602,784 - —) 
ATILOUSIER crcetnccate rete eee 21,134,176 22,900,927 > 9 See 
Septem bers.wns ec 21,699,345 22,749, 114 ee 
OCtODEr mac eee ... 28,469,182 22,247,998 a 
INOVEMIDCR ae cae eons 21,639,073 21,688,204" 
December =! es Secs coe 23,766,283 23,370,317 9° — a= 
Total yikes een $253, 681,541 $279, 616,898 


\ OME of the newspapers which reported the death of Mr. W. 
M. Cutler, who for six years represented THE AMER 

CAN EXporTER in Western New York, stated that he had 
terminated his connection with this paper before his death. 
This was not the case. Only a few days before we hada 
pleasant and hopeful letter from him, and all connected with 
the paper were deeply pained to learn of his sudden and un- 
timely end. He enjoyed the highest confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him, and had every reason to look forward 


to a long and prosperous life. 
AY EK note in a copy of a diplomatic and consular report, 
published by the British Foreign Office, on the cotton 
manufacturing industry of Mexico, an interesting tribute to 
a gentleman well known to many of our readers. The 
author of the report, Mr. Lionel Carden, formally expresses 
his obligation ‘‘for the valuable assistance received from 
Mr. Juan Bannister, importer of machinery for cotton fac- 
tories, who, from his long experience in the business, probably 
knows more about the machinery used in the different mills 
than any one else in Mexico.” Mr. Bannister has long been 
known in New York as a leading importer of textile machin- 
ery in Mexico, and it is pleasant to note that so unusual a com- 
pliment as mention in a consular report has been paid to him- 
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PELTON WATER WHEEL’ 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


9,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed | 


under all conditions of service. 
PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 
All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
‘Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal.,U. S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 


Up-to-date System. 


SIL tung youargy 2790240 Jo sazlizs puw 
1S §Z ‘puny uo fiuauryooy BuruvayD pun Bury fo spury NV 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
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~ 
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When in need of a Flouring Miil Roller or French Burr System wiiie to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Fiour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO. 


Jouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


SQV eevee Need vredvrudveudYuvdvewdveueveweVuueveuevunevenevenuveuuyentyZ 


PURE, WHOLESOME WATER! 
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PZ 


PAPAL 


There is good, pure water in the ground if you know how to get 
it. The ordinary dug well is apt to be contaminated 
from surface drainage. 


THE PORTABLE 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


i, will tap the stream in the best 
wit possible manner, and will 
insure an abundant 

supply of good, pure water, 
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An energetic man may become rich doing well digging for his neighbors, 
With one or more of our machines he can build up a 
permanent and successful business. 


The Star Drilling Machines are made in Ten Sizes. 
Will Drill 250 to 2500 Feet. 


We make the strongest, the safest, the most complete and simplest machine. 
Everything needed goes with it. 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT SPRINGS. 


We also manufacture Drilling and Fishing Tools. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Use ‘‘A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” 
or ‘‘Universal Code of Lieber.’ 


AAAAMAAMAAMAAAAXABRAAARADARAAAAABAANAAYAAADARAAAZAAAAARASRAAAAAA 


Cable Address: 
“STARDRILL.”’ 
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AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 


The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or descriptjon. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Cable address: ** AMRINGCO.” 


No. 069, 


No. 4622. 


No. 10,003. 
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WEIGHT, 2,500 LBs. 


Union Carving Machine. 


CARVINGS OF ANY DESIGN produced at the rate of fifty 
feet an hour complete, including sanding and scroll sawing. CARV- 
INGS of any thickness from one-eighth of an inch to one inch in 
thickness. One of these machines will produce more CARVING in 
one day than ten hand carvers. Send for Samples and Circulars. 


Union Garving Machine. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines in every single particular, 
Used in the U. S. and Canada by all first-class Furniture Manufacturers 
as well as several of the best Piano and Organ Manufacturers. 


Our machines weigh from 2,500 to 4,000 pounds, 


possessing weight, strength, durability and 
-adaptability to the work required never be- 
fore attained in this line of machinery. 


If you are interested send for Catalogue and 
Samples of work. Ask for Special Sheet of 


~ 5 This Scroll is photographed from a CARV.- 
Carvings. ING made by one of our UNION CARVING 


MACHINES, 
CARVING 
UNION #2 
COMPANY, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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_ Rendering and Refining Kettles. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 
Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘ oap Presses, Nos.1 and 2. Combination Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting | Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet Soa eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIYE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Always send duplicate of your orders to us, 


The Ihoeadings Elouse. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


to avoid delay and all errors. Mention this advertisement 


SCROLL SAWS CIRCULAR SAWS LATHES MORTISERS, 
TENONERS GRINDING MACHINES DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders forexport. Illustrated catalogues 
and pr ce lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., Sun. 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


1 4 Of Every 
Wood-working Machinery pio... 
We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 

our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


No. 2 Edge Molder and Shaper. 


i 


Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Work. 


o— 


“sie 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 
furnished. 


J. A. FAY & CO. 


251-271 W. Front Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ice 
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No. 344 Sash and Door Tenoner. No. 1 Band Saw 


——- 
Eight-inch Four Sided Molder. No. 144 Double Cylinder Planer and Mate her. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


Freights from America to Australia. 


T is a matter of common experience that heavy losses are constantly 
Apparently the 
During the 


made through just being a little bit too greedy. 
American Shipping Combination may furnish an illustration. 
month it has been announced that the well-known shipping firm of Flint, 
Eddy & Co. had fixed a ship for Melbourne and another for Sydney, sup- 
ported by two or three Australian merchants, and at lower freights than 
had been charged for some years. The American shippers at the present 
time comprise some half-dozen well-known indent and commission houses, 
who have practically controlled the freights. When any opposition raised 
its head during the past few years it has commonly been asked to come in 
and share the profits, but on the present occasion we are assured that the 
opposing firm, which has widely extended business in many parts of the 
world, will not yield to any solicitations of this kind. The Sydney Daily 
Telegraph has devoted a great deal of space to the matter, and in its first 
article stated that in the matter of kerosene alone the ring must have divided 
among themselves a profit of something like £40,000 in the year 1897, and 
that the profit on the chartering must have been at least £100,000. In a later 
issue the Telegraph goes into details and shows that 120 vessels were dis- 
patched from New York to various ports in Australia with a registered ton- 
nage of 142,133. The estimated cost of charters was just under £150,000, and 
freights paid by the Australasian importer, calculated at 30s. and 35s. a ton, 
just under £240,000, giving close on £90,000 profit for the ring for the year on 
the registered tonnage. But as the actual tonnage is about double the regis- 
tered tonnage, it is safe to add at least 50 per cent. to the amount, raising it 
to a few pounds under £140,000. The strong point against the current sys- 
tem has been the fact that the commission houses not merely sold goods to 
the importers, but having to fill up the ships on their own account, competed 
with the importers in these markets, of course with the ability to undersell 
them. 

One effect of the agitation was an offer from the shipping houses of a 
rebate or discount of 10 per cent. on current freights should importers con- 
tinue to place their business with the ring as heretofore, and agreements 
have been circulated binding importers to confine their freightage to the 
firms in this association. It is pointed out that this would not prevent the 
signatories dealing with other firms on a cost, insurance and freight basis, 
and strengthens the hands of the opposition, showing that the ring were at 
any rate prepared to sacrifice 10 per cent. profit. 

Another result was that exceedingly large orders were placed for kero- 
sene at greatly reduced prices, so that something like a year’s supply for 
each of the principal centres is on the water at the present time, and it was 
actually suggested that trade in kerosene should be pooled and placed under 
the charge of a joint agency. 

The last step was announced on March 29th, when cablegrams were pub- 
lished stating that Flint, Eddy & Co. had placed a steamer to startin June 
for Australia, calling monthly at Melbourne and Sydney, and alternate 
It was also announced that the combina- 
To fulfill the time 


conditions in the rail contract referred to elsewhere, steam was essential for 


months at Brisbane and Adelaide. 
tion had placed another steamer to start the same month. 
the first delivery. The so-called ring have been so successful in the past in 
absorbing all competition that it is exceedingly rash to prophesy success to 
the present opposition. A steam service having once been established 
between New York aud Australia, it seems unlikely that it will ever be 
abandoned, though the bulk of the goods now imported are hardly able to 
bear much increased freights. If it is found possible to conduct the steam 
service on anything approaching the same basis of freights, light will be 
thrown on the past profits on the sailing ship service.—The Australasian 
Tronmonger. 


American Industrial Progress.—‘‘The United States is rapidly becom- 
ing the greatest industrial country in the world and our most formidable 
rival in the markets which have hitherto afforded an outlet for our manufac- 
tured products.”°—EHngineering (London). 


Opportunity of the Machinery Builder. 


rT\HERE has been no time in the industrial history of the United States, 

says the Age of Steel, when its machinery builders have had so broad 
an opportunity and so many coincident factors of encouragement as at the 
present time. The country has reached a point in its historic development 
where its puissance in war and its potentiality in the arts of peace are among 
the surprises of older nations. Aside from all political interests or prestige, 
it has in mechanical skill outdistanced its older competitors and become the 
acknowledged leader in all industrial and labor-saving devices. The use we 
make of this supremacy depends on the enterprise and business tact of our 
manufacturers. All kinds of 


enterprises are multiplying, and the manifest trend of industrialism to 


The home market is constantly broadening. 


economies in production by labor-saying appliances is rapidly centralizing 
In all kinds of 


trades the same tendency is apparent; from the man who makes shoes to the 


national prosperity on the high efficiency of its machinery. 


manufacturer of locomotives, and the maker of a lawn mower to the builder 
of asteamship. We have passed the transitional stage in this matter. 
Machinery is everywhere—in the field, the home and the workshop. Nor 
is its evolution arrested by its common use. The best machine of a certain 
type is but the forerunner of a better, and one has but to read the long list 
of second-hand machinery for sale to see at a glance the improvements that 
are rapidly taking place. The 
hunger for machinery is on us, and as the markets of the world open their 


There is no standing still in this business. 


doors to our products the appetite will continue to be whetted and unap- 
peasable. In the world beyond our sea lines the same transitional conditions 
exist. Industrial development is cracking the old crust that for centuries 
has smothered industry and commerce. Light is coming in through the 
cellar grating, and the stairway to better conditions is being sought for and 
found. 

In Russia, China, Japan, in Asia and in Africa, industrial enterprise is 
displacing traditional apathy. No country escapes the touch of this vivifying 
process. What it may bring about in a political sense and in the transfer 
of national prestige is one of the problems of the statesman, but what it 
Our exports of 
For 


In agriculture, mining, 


will do for the machinery builder is beyond question. 
machinery are rapidly increasing, and without respect to race or flag. 
every form of industry we have special appliances. 
engineering and manufacture the American machinery builder has made his 
special mark. In implements of war, as in those of peace, the same brainy 
ascendancy is observable. This is not underrating the ingenuity or enter- 
prise of some of our competitors, who have made and are still making their 
broad mark on the industrial history of the world. For various reasons, 
economical as well as intellectual, the United States has reached its present 
status, and to maintain it the same alertness and vigilance will have to 


continue fresh and unwearied. 


The Colonizing Nations and Their Possessions. 


TNE colonial possessions of some of the leading nations of Europe are not 

without interest just now. Some of these have been gained by con- 
quest, others have come along, as haye our territories into the sisterhood of 
States, by the forces that make a higher civilization a missionary to that of a 


lower type. 


Motherland, Colonies, 
Country. Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 
(Cheep elitiin 4 foe Gee e Omen acs eke coco con 120,979 16,622,073 
IS RDIRGE, 8 SRR dc Geen BIS Opie Ooo enero roc Crrs 204,092 2,505,000 
Ciena io TDA OVERS. 4 ey pote Quan Oceano: cae oeGiOk 208,830 1,615,577 
OL UU alee titer a4 .s ce olcheoie ernie. vos 36,033 809,914 
Fano dL san | PME ea, Sle rabece cs, wceis: cel Sve hela eusiersreveie sires 12,648 783,000 
SOR, 2 ono on CUS OU OOP EO COREE En Sem nure Det 197,670 405,458 
- HEAR 3c 4 nbon doc OS remeeGpnee DoDpe oC ooUprEane 110,646 240,420 
Denmark (Faroe Islands, Iceland and 
(Career ena A) Oe og netd mami Oc 0 Pcie sehoearncEeG 15,289 86,614 
Population. 
Country. Motherland. Colonies. 
CiReR UREN. Go poo an owoue Su deo ee oOo 39,825,000 322,000,000 
GTN) COMMEre Acre ice rivss oa cls otetsieadtiiowe icicle 8 38,520,000 44,290,000 
POET RTI ME Up IE Canara einer scr syavatatele les es 0.0 53,325,000 7,450,000 
PAREN 65d. o8 Gomory dh Sa Oe EEG eS Sea aOR 5,050,000 10,215, 000 
TE ROUEN IYO Ae Ben cero oo ceeciccke sis Oe eae 4,930,000 34,210,000 
‘SHOP We cog nide gacmbanagoeuey yomsoo ra aOr 17,300,000 9,800,000 
TREE bs of eo enact Sa reick o Gee ti eee eee 31,290,000 195,000 
Denmark (Faroe Islands, Iceland and 
(GreOnlANC fos scm ater eta a ciove ua loi ss 2,175,000 130,000 
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Our Trade with Japan. 


HE growth of American commerce with Japan, and especially of Ameri- 
can exports to that country, is discussed at considerable length ina 
recent number of the British Diplomatic and Consular Reports just received 
by the Bureau of Statistics. The statement isin the form of a report from 
A. H. Lay, Assistant Japanese Secretary to Her Majesty’s Legation at Tokio, 
The report discusses the foreign trade of Japan during the year 1897, and 
after showing that Great Britain’s imports into Japan increased in 1897 by 
about 5 per cent. and that those from Germany amounted to only 8 per cent, 
of the total instead of 10 per cent., as in the previous year, says : 

“The United States has acquired a very largely increased share of both 
the import and export trade, the value of her imports and exports haying 
risen no less than 57 and 55 per cent. respectively.” 

The table of the total imports into and exports from Japan by countries 
shows that the imports from the United States increased £1,024,839 against 
£332,488 increase from Great Britain, £639,915 increase from British India, 
£10,430 increase from Germany, £637,751 increase from China, £222,505 in- 
crease from Hong Kong, and a decrease of £304,051 in the imports from 
France. It will thus be seen that the increase in imports from the United 
States into Japan was greater in 1897 than from any other country. 

Discussing the details of the gains made by the United States in imports 
into Japan, the report says: 

«<The increase in the import of raw cotton amounted to 31,941 tons, to 

the total value of £980,279. 
namely, 180,058,500 pounds. China was next with 65,482,930 pounds; then 
the United States with 46,365,097 pounds. French India sent 2,191,200 
pounds. The United States shows much the largest increase, owing to the 
fall in the quotations for American cotton caused by the unusual largeness 


From British India comes the largest supply, 


of the crop. 

“Pig iron imported amounted to 3,570 tons more than in 1896, and prices 
have increased to a large extent owing to heavier freights. In pig iron the 
United States appear for the first time, being credited with a value of 
£6,130 as against £83,071 worth from Great Britain. American iron does not 
appear to have met with very much favor, ‘Redcar’ and other British brands 
being preferred. So far the shipments have been experimental, but it is 
understood that large quantities will arrive monthly in future, shipped in 
combination with cotton cargoes direct from Pensacola. 

‘‘Rails have been imported very largely, but here Great Britain’s share is 
decreasing, while that of other countries, excepting France, is increasing, and 
as recent large contracts have been obtained, mostly by the United States, it is 
probable that 1898 will see a still less proportion of this trade in the hands 
of British makers. It has always been alleged that American manufac- 
turers or the suppliers lost money over these rail contracts, but, judging by 
their persistent bidding for the business, this would not appear to be correct. 
Nails from the United States have practically driven out of the market those 
from Germany and Belgium, but insufficiency of packing has caused much 
loss on wire nails shipped overland by way of Pacific ports. 

““The demand for kerosene is still increasing, about 6,000,000 gallons more 
than in 1896 having been imported. Stocks at the end of the year were not 
large. About 70 per cent. of the oil was American, 238 per cent. Russian, and 
7 per cent. Langkat.” 

Commenting further upon the gains made by the United States in the 
sales of her products and manufactures to Japan, the report says: 

“The appearance of the United States as a serious competitor with 
Europe was mentioned in the last report. In 1896 this was attributed to the 
prevailing depression in the States, but the same reason will not account for 
the continued growth of this competition in 1897, and other causes must be 
sought. 

‘“In the first place, it would seem that the period of prosperity experi- 
enced in the States until about 1893 or 1894 ended with a considerable over- 
production in every branch of manufacture. The depression which ensued 
brought about an era of economy and stimulated the development of labor- 
saving machinery and appliances of every description, and by their adoption 
the American maker has been able not only to meet the lower prices offered 
to him by his own countrymen, but in many cases to create a demand abroad 
by selling his surplus at cost price, and thus freeing the home market from 
any excess. 

In the second place, the development of an export trade from the United 
States has been taken up by large combinations of varied interests, having as 
their object the collection and dissemination of such practical information 
respecting the world’s requirements as will lead to an extension of commerce. 


These institutions stand ready to furnish gratis all details with regard to the 
resources and industries of the States, and there can be little doubt-but that 
this broad and comprehensive policy is of incalculable assistance to those 
concerned in American trade. Another point to be mentioned is the develop- 
ment of direct steamship lines from New York, whereas formerly goods were 
sent to Liverpool or London for transhipment to Japan with a loss of time 
and at a greatly increased cost. 

‘While the relative growth of Japan’s imports from the United States 
shows a very large increase in recent years, the amount of exports from 
Great Britain has increased by a larger total value; but it must be borne in 
mind that the American invasion has only just commenced, that the ground 
has been prepared for large extensions in the future, and that unless some 
unforeseen changes take place the tendency will be toward encroachment 
A glance at the figures 
given below will show how rapidly the import trade to Japan of the United 
States is growing, particularly in machinery, locomotives and railway 


upon the trade hitherto belonging to Great Britain. 


material—articles for which the United Kingdom has hitherto held a mo- 
nopoly. 

‘This portion of the report cannot be closed without a reference to the 
As. an in- 
stance, English locomotive builders required two years for the delivery of an 


quick deliveries which can always be obtained from America. 


extensive order, while the Baldwin Locomotive Works turned them out at 
the rate of two a day and shipped the whole quantity within eight or ten 
weeks. 

‘« Another case recently occurred where the English time for shipment 
of five locomotives was ten months and the price about $12,000 gold delivered 
in Japan, and American makers offered to ship in fourteen weeks at about 
$8,000 gold. The 
time allowed for execution of orders by the Japanese buyer is always short, 
Consequently, prompt ship- 
ments are a great advantage, and when, in addition, the shortness of the 


The same specification was submitted to both countries. 
and the tendency is to make it shorter still. 


rail and sea route via the Pacific coast is taken into consideration, it is ap- 
parent that the British maker must, even on the sams terms as to price, 
offer strong counter inducements to insure successful competition. 

“The total imports from the United States and Great Britain in 1890, 
1895, 1896 and 1897 are shown as follows; 


From the From 


United States. Great Britain. 

Yen; Yen 
UBOO <i -s eaiv vie ceske, oa ore toon ee oie to toes terse 6,874,531 26,619,102 
i os ae a PRERTcTO'S 3 ci cum OmmereererS 06 6.6% 9,276,360 45,172,110 
PSOG ees Sandee oes NG edhe sen Se 16,373,419 59,251,780 
1897 Soh ce hs sh Ee Sa ce 27,030,537 65,406,266 


“The following summary of the principal items which formed the 
United States’ totals in these years will give an idea of the changes that 
have taken and are taking place: 


1890, 1896. 1897. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
KierOSeNOi es is82 oh ee oe 4 124 409 5,282,909 5,971,866 
RaW: COLON wt ccyat eee ore 351,875 4,252,398 7,278, 221 
Tieath Oras ciid ecsocatieels ace = ne 223,549 815,057 498,277 
Watches, clocks and parts of...... 327,401 333, 852 421,473 
LiGCOMOLIVES Schaerer 48,588 416,106 2,398,385 
Machinery and instruments....... 394,111 781,510 1,909,723 
Steant boilers. Aa ac. 4a oc 30,314 54,869 211,790 
HIOUE? sok sortase eRe ee 226, 769 984,021 1,152,318 
Provisions 4. se eee ee ns 228,977 426,683 368,972 
Rail and railway material......... 619 434,853 1,558, 794 
A Ggosatit histone sires cockeibtoedion cop Ga easee® 1,298 232,353 939,379 


American Automatic Car Couplers in England. 


N English friend has sent The American Machinist clippings from Bir- 
mingham papers which state that one of the features of the Barnum 

& Bailey show, now over there, that attracts most attention is not included 
in the show proper at all, but is the cars that have been built for transporta- 
They are fitted with automatic coup- 
lings, and these seem to be attracting great attention and also general com- 
mendation. English ‘‘shareholders” and others are asking why English cars 
cannot be equipped with them, and are pointing out the advantages that 
would result from their use, especially in respect of decreased liability for 


tion of the show from place to place. 


accidents to trainmen. 


A South African order for twenty anchors, 4,000 pounds each, has been 
received by the American Steel Casting Company, Sharon, Pa. 
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Interesting Information lor Water Works Officials about 


METER 


They measure correctly the 
amount of water passing 


AI through a pipe. 


City of Highland Park, Illinois. 


NATIONAL METER CO., 
298 Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., 
would say that the city of Highland Park 
adopted the meter system in their water 
works in the winter of 1894-95. The result 
has been a material increase in revenue from 
the system, and a decrease in pumpage of at 
least 40 per cent. The water takers are well 
pleased with the service, as each pays for 
what he actually consumes. The city derives 
another advantage from the fact that leakage 
is quickly discovered, thereby increasing the 
economy of operating the system. Our ex- 
perience has fully satisfied the most skeptical 
that meters soon pay for themselves in in- 
creased revenues on the one hand, and 
reduced cost of operating on the other. 
Yours very truly, 


J. C. CUSHMAN. 
Chairman of Water Committee, 


They increase the revenue, 
Restrict the waste, 


and assist in maintaining a uniform 
pressure in the water main. 


“a We have many letters of similar character, copies of which we 
would be pleased to mail you. 


NATIONAL METER CoO. 


118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


The Largest Water Meter Manufacturers in the World. 
Over 193,000 in Service. 


[JuLy, 1898] 


Specially The New Waterous” Portable Engine. 
for ° 
ae wee Ny FAVORITE FOR EXPORT. 


Horse Power. 


20, 25, 30, 85 and 40 
Horse Power. 


LI G HTEST Kugine for its power; 14 horse mere weighs 5,300 lbs. 
AMPLE BOILER. 


Each engine is thoroughly tested 
on brake, and when giving one- 
third more than the rated power 
the boiler will make all steam 
required with injectors on and 
retaining steam pressure. 


Economical on Fuel and Water. 
Durable. 


Easy to Run. 


Handsome in Appearance. 


Write for new Price List, 250 Illus 
trations ; code word for each article, 


WATEROUS, 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Established 1844.—Over quarter of a Cen- 
tury experience in the export trade 
A BC (4th Edition) Leiber and Waterous 
Code. 
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Inventions of Thirty Years. 


i VENTIONS of the first order have been very numerous during the past 

thirty years. The decade 1866-76 marks the beginning of the most re- 
markable period of activity and development in the history of the world. The 
American Woodworker enumerates the following as the most important of 
these: The perfection of the dynamo and its twin brother, the electric motor, 
by Wilde, Siemens, Wheatsone, Varley, Farmer, Gramme, Brush, Weston, 
Edison, Thomson, and others brought the great development of the electric 
light and electric railways. Then appeared the Bessemer process of making 
steel, dynamite, the St. Louis bridge, Westinghouse air brake and the mid- 
dlings purifier and roller processin milling. The great chemist, Louis Pasteur, 
added his work to this period; the Gattling gun appeared; great developments 
were made in ice machines and cold storage equipments; machines for 
making barbed wire fences; compressed air rock drills and the Mount Cenis 
tunnel; pressed glassware; Stearns’s duplex and telegraph, and Edison’s quad- 
ruplex; the cable-car system of Hallidie and the Janney car-coupler; the 
harvester and self-binder; the tempering of steel wire and springs by elec- 
tricity; the Low process for making water gas; cash carriers for stores, and 
machines for making tin cans. 

With the next decade, 1876-86, there arose a star of the first magnitude 
in the constellation of inventions. The railway and telegraph had already 
made all people near neighbors, but it remained for the Bell telephone to 
establish the close kinship of one great talkative family, in constant inter- 
course, the tiny wire, sentient and responsive to the familiar voice, trans- 
mitting the message with tone and accent unchanged by the thousand miles 
distance beween. Then come in order the hydraulic dredges and Mississippi 
jetties of Eads; the Jablochkoff electric candles; photography by electric 
lights; the cigarette machine; the Otto gas engine; the great improvement 
and development of the typewriter; the casting of chilled car-wheels; the 
Birkenhead and Rabbeth spinning spindles, and enamelled sheet iron ware 
for the kitchen. In this decade 
we find the first electric railway operated in Berlin; the development of the 


Next the phonograph of Edison appears. 


storage battery; welding metals by electricity; passenger elevators; the con- 
struction of the Brooklyn Bridge; the synthetic production of many useful 
medicines, dyes and antiseptics from coal tar products, and the Cowles proc- 
ess for manufacturing aluminum. 

In the last decade, 1886-96, inventions in such great numbers and yet of 
such importance have appeared that selections seem impossible without do- 
ing injustice to the others. The graphaphone; the Pullman and Wagner 
railway cars and vestibule trains; the Harvey process of annealing armor 
plates; artificial silk from pyroxyline; automobile or horseless carriages; the 
Zalanski dynamite gun; the Mergenthaler linotype machine, molding and 
setting its own type, a whole line at a time, and doing the work of four com- 
positors; the Welsbach gas burner; the Krag-Jo6rgensen rifle; Prof. Langley’s 
acrodome; the manufacturer of acetylene gas from calcium carbide; the dis- 
covery of argon; the application of cathode rays in photography by Roentgen ; 
Edison’s fluroscope for seeing with the cathode rays; Tesla’s discoveries in 
electricity and the kinetoscope, are some of the modern inventions which still 
interest and engage the attention of the world. 


‘‘ Counterfeit’? Marine Engines. 


7 T not infrequently happens that a common vertical stationary engine is 
lL stripped of its base, balance and pulley wheel, governor, etc., and 
with a reversing gear substituted is offered the unsuspecting buyer as ‘‘a 
marine engine,” although for obyious reasons this does not apply to large 
sizes. The “counterfeits” are easily detected even from an engraving or 
from the usual details of construction that any buyer can fairly insist upon 
having before ordering. For instance, ‘‘ bottle” shape frames with crank 
shafts propped up high, rendering it difficult (size considered) to fasten the 
engine firmly in position or keep it ‘‘lined up,” and practically impossible to 
prevent excessive vibration, while as to accurate counterbalancing, suitable 
steam passages for high pressure and resultant piston travel, adjustments for 
taking up the wear, etc., they all appear to be an unknown quantity, That 
such machinery, though short-lived, is troublesome during its existence is 
manifest. 

Next in importance to the design of a genuine marine engine are the pro- 
portions of the working parts, such as crank, crank pin, connecting rod, ete. 
The better grade have the crank shafts slotted out from the solid steel forg- 
ings, including counterbalance and coupling flange in one solid, continuous 


piece—no building up or bolting on of any part. All wear on reversing link, 


link block and link knuckles should be adjustable; every one of these adjust- 
Additional value is 
gained by having the locomotive reverse lever fitted by central connection to 


ments being of value to the user on any reversing gear. 


each side of the link, the direct central pull preventing lateral strain. 

Although a customer may in good faith accept (along with a low price) 
a statement that ‘‘ those little features are of no benefit except to talk on,” 
the engine which lacks them enters a noisy protest before its first season 
closes and earnestly begs to be run slow, just at a period, by the way, when 
its well put up” neighbor is doing double duty without a murmur and mak- 
ing that little saving (?) in first cost appear somewhat irritating. 

Even a poorly built engine in bad condition will be forced to run if 
enough steam and engineering talent are applied, but between merely keeping. 
Those of our readers 
who contemplate the purchase of machinery such as referred to will find 


in motion and high efficiency there is a wide margin. 


it to their advantage to have the shaft, thrust bearing, stem bearing, stern 
tube, stuffing box and propeller wheel made by the engine builder, so that all 
parts will harmonize. 


American Hardware in South Africa. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Hardwareman (London), who is travelling 
in South Africa, has this to say of our hardware as he found it dis- 
played in enterprising Cape Town stores: 

“As to American tools, no one speaking impartially can deny them their 
meed of true merit, as the smart inventive abilities of our Yankee cousins, 
with regard to tools in particular, leave the Germans far behind with only 
their imitative faculties to back them. The colonial carpenters and joiners 
are very fond of the American pattern adze-eye hammer, also American 
planes, the advantages of the latter being manifest in this warm, dry climate, 
which causes wood to shrink and warp very soon if not well seasoned and 
used carefully. 

“Then, again, the colonial tradesman is a progressive individual, and he 
feels a kind of brotherly sympathy with the new chic style of American pro- 
ductions. Their files and rasps are selling in increasing quantities, and many 
customers have told me that they prefer American machine-cut to English 
hand-cut files. A representative of an American firm was ‘‘ doing” South 
Africa recently, and he made an especial point of giving every attention to 
new ideas and suggestions as to which styles of goods were most wanted and 
likely to meet local requirements. Does the average English traveller do this, 


or take any trouble on this most important point ?” 


The Gas Engine as a Rival of the Steam Engine. 


T is scarcely more than a few years ago that the gas engine was looked 
= upon by engineers as of no practical utility except for small power, and 
then under special conditions. In such instances the extra cost of fuel was 
more than balanced by the avoidance of a boiler and the less attention re- 
For the purpose named the gas engine came to have a very respect- 
It was not till still later 


that it was thought to be practicable to employ it for power of 100 to 200 


quired. 
able backing and it stands its ground firmly to-day. 


horse-power, as it is being employed at the present time. 

While it does not seem probable that the gas engine will, for large pow- 
ers, Supersede the steam engine or become a formidable rival, it is but fair to 
say there is a possibility of its doing so for the following reasons: 

While it is true that heat and mechanical work are mutually interchange- 
able, it is equally true that the value of heat as a means of—the only means 
of—mechanical power depends upon the difference between initial and final 
temperatures. Power is had through the change from a higher to a lower 
temperature, and in no other way. The first of these statements is in accord- 
ance with the first law of thermodynamics and the second in accordance with 
the second law. ‘ 

In the steam engine the initial temperature is that of the steam in the 
boiler, which, if the pressure (absolute) is 15 atmospheres—and it is rarely so 
high as this—is less than 400 degrees, and the final temperature is the tem- 
perature in the condenser, which is more than 100 degrees. The difference 
between the extremes of temperature is not great. 

In the gas engine the range between initial and final temperatures is sev- 
eral times as great, and in this lies the possibility of greater economy. There 
are various reasons why this increased range of temperature cannot be util- 
ized for power purposes, and while the objections may now appear to be 
unsurmountable, a way may possibly be found around or over them.—The 
Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
intl for any discharge, 

| i Every part constructed of best known mate- 


ws N 
mn 


rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


i S| 
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12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAMES H. TARR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Tarr’s Celebrated 


Copper Paint 


“‘Yacht Composition ”” 
AND 
“Green Racing 
Composition ”’ 
for wooden bottoms, 


** Marine Iron’’ Paint 


for the bottoms of 
iron or steel vessels. 


These Paints are acknowledged the best manu- 
factured for their respective uses. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE CONTAINING 
TESTIMONIALS FROM PARTIES WHO 
HAVE USED THEY. 


Factory and Office, CLOUCESTER, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 WATER STREET. 
Telephone Call—No. 763 Broad. 


Do You Want the Best ? 
<q 


The Finest 
Steel Enameled Bath Tub 
in the Market. 


Light and Strong. 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


The Best 
All=Metallic Bath Tub in 
the Market, 


ac Substantial and Durable. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB 


is made of Galvanized Steel to insure against rusting. Nickel-plated Waste and Overflow. 
Enameled outside in light blue; inside is finished in five coatsof Japan Enamels, baked 
on, producing a beau iful white, porcelain-like finish. 

The Steel-Encased Tub is made of smooth rolled black steel jacket, lined with Sheet 
Copper, tinned, planished and polished to a mirror finish. Outside finished in light green 
enamels. Wastes nickel plated. 

SIZES: Both kinds 4% feet, 5 feet, 514 feet over Rims. Sample orders solicited. 

WEIGHT: 115 lbs. to 130 lbs. in shipping crates. Prices on application. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. | 
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No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12inches wide. Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment, 
Measures 160 cubic feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A, 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Telephone: 
No. 271 Hop. 


Telegraphic Address: 
““Ronima,” Lonpon. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


S») our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


H ghest M-dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of New JERSEY 
PAINT Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, S. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay,” 
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Wages and Prices in America. 


N the rise or fall of wages and in the variations of the purchasing power 

of a dollar we have a phase of the monetary and industrial problem. 

In a recent investigation made by the State Bureau of Massachusetts some 
valuable information has been secured regarding the ups and downs of wages 
and prices in that State. The following table gives the weekly wage rate in 


such industries where the comparisons extend to 1872: 


Average Weekly Wages. 1872. 1881. 1897. 
Blacksmith stem. cence eratocsche: oe ese $16.44 $16.38 $16.00 
Bootsrand {Sh oesneeceno. certs kn ee 12.71 11.06 11.90 
Buildinox trad eS sanne eae cee: ace 15.66 11.00 15.83 
Cabinet. makings ser series eek oc ee 14.21 11.51 13.02 
Car pebines's eujsnmeccis eines ex ancestors nierer eee 4.89 5.94 8.26 
VALTIAS OS een cree ate Fok ied scees hues eater peter ily -aall 13.43 13.51 
Oi Koy A Unb av egy oleae tire es ENG cuca ONCE CoO 9.71 10.90 9.01 
MacChineryi2 eins: eae oto leie eee 13.84 16.48 10.80 
Metals and metallic goods................. 6.06 13.42 9.51 
dig: 1] 02) a REE RICO DOA naar oe. 7.37 9.47 9.31 


In commenting on this report the Springfield (Mass.) Republican editor- 
ially says: 

‘‘In six of the nine industries specified average wages are lower to-day 
than in 1872. Agricultural wages per month with board was $23 in 1872, and 
$18.50 in 1897. 
and $7.71 in 1897, the latter returns having been obtained prior to the general 


Cotton mill wages are given as $7.59 weekly average in 1881 
10 per cent. reduction of last Winter. Compared with 1881 wages are more 
generally higher, and this is true not only of the industries mentioned above, 
but of others such as the woollen manufactures, straw goods, stone cutting, 
rubber goods, printing and glass-making. 
lower than 1881. 

These figures of course are more or less effected or modified by local or 


In hosiery and leather wages are 
Wages as a rule were lower in 1860 than in 1872.” 


special circumstances, and are not conclusive as to conditions elsewhere. 
They are, however, in a general way indicative of the trend of wages in 
nearly all industries. The tendency in the majority of trades has been down- 
ward since 1872, with the added fact that more is being done for the same 
money now than then. Work is done under higher pressure, and the turn- 
over of products is much more rapid and larger. This fact accepted, the 
vital point of the question lies in the increase and decrease of the purchasing 
power of the wage paid to labor. 

In a tabulation of twenty-two articles of food, clothing and that of rent- 
age or housing, it is shown that the dollar of 1897 will buy more in ten cases 
and less in twelve than in 1860, but as compared with the prices of 1872, one 
dollar in 1897 will buy less in only one case. In some manufactured articles, 
such as boots, flannels, shirting, cloth, etc., the purchasing power of the 
The 


conclusion reached by a fair comparison of wages and prices is, that as a 


dollar has largely increased, in some cases to twice its value since 1872. 


whole, the toilers of the country are moving onward to a higher style of 
living, have more comforts at less cost than those of a few decades ago, are 
better clad and housed, and, in comparison with the industrial classes of some 
European countries, the American mechanic and laborer if not in clover is cer- 
tainly not in straw. This is not saying that in some lines of industry wages 
are miserably inadequate, or the pressure of toil abnormally severe, or that 
wages and prices are not occasionally manipulated by unscrupulous parties 
for personal or corporate aggrandizement, or that the problem of the unem- 
ployed is less grave or menacing as heretofore. For all of this, however, the 
bulk of the people are moving in line to better conditions.—The Age of Steel. 


Accurate Screw Machine Work—Automatiec vs. Hand 
Screw Machine. 


rT\HERE has been quite a controversy recently in the pages of the American 
Machinist as to the relative merits of automatic and hand screw ma- 
chines. The following is so good a presentation of what may on the whole 
be regarded as the American side—for all of the champions of hand machines 
were Engilishmen—that we feel that it will be of interest to our readers: 

‘Of course all automatic machines are not alike regarding speed of pro- 
duction and accuracy of product, and it is safe to say that nearly as much 
depends upon the operator of the machine and the designer of the tools as 
upon the machine, so far as quality of work is concerned. The very best 
machine with a poor set of tools and with the cams poorly designed or ad- 
justed will make poor work. Some parts of the feed may be so fast as to 
require too frequent sharpening of the tools, making rough work and not 
within the gauge limits. For an operator does not like to disturb a machine 


as long as he thinks the work will pass inspection. Then, if another part of 
the feed is too slow, the whole machine may be speeded up to get the product 
where it ought to be, dulling up the tools and producing rough work in con- 
sequence. 

“To operate to the best advantage, all cuts should be carefully propor- 
tioned, so that the tools will last about an equal length of time, and not 
require sharpening more than once or, at the most, twice a day. Machines 
which have a set of cams for each screw or piece made are preferable, for if 
they are made correctly they can be put in the machine again with the cer- 
tainty that they will produce equally good results and not depend on the skill 
of the operator. 

““Under proper conditions more and better work should be made on 
automatic machines, because the feed is always regular, with no jerks, 
Who would expect to produce as good work feeding a lathe or planer by 
hand? And why expect better work from.a hand-screw machine? An eyen, 
regular feed must have as much advantage in one case as in the other. There 
may be circumstances (such as using a small drill, when a skilled operator 
can match the drill for every hole and sharpen as often as needed) where a 
hand machine will do the most work, but such cases are a very small propor- 
tion of the work done on screw machines. If the turrets revolve too slowly, 
as mentioned in the article referred to, it may be the machine is not properly 
belted up. Some machines in this country certainly revolve their turrets 
faster than hand machines. There is also the same saving in feeding stock, 

“Much, too, depends on the gauges used for the work and the system of 
gauging employed. Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of limit gauges, 
for nothing else is of so much assistance in getting out good work with dif. 
ferent operators. <A bright boy can feed stock in an automatic, and if in all 
cases the boy carefully gauges a piece of work each time a new bar of stockis 
put in the work will be good, unless pieces are very short or feeds and speeds 
too fast. 

‘One boy has in some cases attended to twenty-five machines, but this is 
doubtful economy, for the product per machine must be very low to allow 
this. In these cases a boy would be kept very busy running three machines, 
because of their being little work on each piece. A good system is to haye 
one or more good men available, to grind and set tools, with bright boys to 
feed stock and test the work and, when not to the gauges, shut the machine 
down till tools are adjusted. 

‘““There are certain screws which give a great deal of trouble on hand 
machines owing to the thread, their peculiar shape not leading the die on 
properly, and it being impossible for an operator to bring up the turret to 
just the correct speed. The angle of the thread in one case was 15 de- 
grees from the axis of the screw. This was easily made on an automatic, 
because the cams were made to feed the die both on and off at just the correct 
lead. <A similar result is usually obtained with the regular V thread, the 
size and pitch being more even on automatic machines. Many other examples 
might be shown wherein the product was better on automatic machines 
owing to the regular feed, and it is not an uncommon occurrence for an 
automatic to make from 50 to 100 per cent. more work. In one shop ten 
machines paid for themselves in less than eighteen months, and did the work 
of about twenty hand machines. In another shop one machine saved $30 a 
I have yet to see work which cannot be made 
at least as good on an automatic as on a hand machine, and certainly some 


week over buying the screws. 


pieces, for the reasons given above, can be done better.” 


The World’s Coprer Production and Consumption. 
HE world’s copper consumption is increasing at a very rapid rate, as is 
shown in the following estimate by Messrs. Aaron Hirsch & Son, of 
Halverstadt: 
Metric Tons. 


1893. 1894. 1895, 1896. 1897. 

Gernmanvens a--eeeee ese 60,518 62,955 70,349 85,371 96,385 
HPanCO ie Grantee ere 33,886 31,837 40,323 49,007 58,336 
no lander ee eeerer 96,615 90,069 91,084 115,557 110,210 
Austria-Hungary ...... 14,901 16,457 15,725 16,498 18,288 
United States.......... 77,4438 94,511 108,000 93,698 101,404 

Totalseeeeeeren 288,348 295,829 325,401 360,131 304,652 
World’s production. .. .308,530 324,505 334,565 373,363 306,728 


The last line of figures gives the world’s production as estimated by 
The English consumption of copper is still 
greater than that of any other country, while their percentage of the world’s 
The United States now supplies 54 
per cent. of all the copper produced in the world. 


Messrs. Henry Mason & Co. 


production is constantly decreasing. 
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De Laval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


~ {25,000 machines iause in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


—-PRICES, $50 to $225.— 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The “ LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over | 3,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LI DGERWOOD MFG. CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co, 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Artesianos, New York.” 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 33000 feet, 
Also, Special Tools for sy 
Soundingsand TestBor- }| —_— 
ings for Water and ge 
Mineral Prospect- S 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. P 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings § te 
and estimates furnished on application. x 

When writing, always state fully what Sli 
is desired, giving greatest depth of borings 
4 required, if in Earth or Ron and if for Steam Rigs for 200, 

> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


O--0-F4-@-S-$-”” 
Retrigerator 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


Meshina for: 2, 000 to 4,000 tt. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


BL, (i 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 


Won't Taste of Another, 
A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 


It is endorsed by the most famous cooks in 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Shipments direct to importers or through 


export commission houses. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


2 The Keyser Manufacturing Co, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
U. 8. A. 


Patented July, 1895, 


WATER PUMPED WITHOUT DANGER OR COMPLICATION 


BY USING THE 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, 
Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. 
all parts of the world. Send for Catalogue “ Z,” 


RIDER-ERICSSON 


as they cannot explode. 
Many thousands in use in 
in English or Spanish, 


ENGINE 


22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


CO. 


Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet ani 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MMi 
Hg 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


SPARROW’S POINT, MD., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


ALSO 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


FOR 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


Main Office and Works: 
117 Poinier Street, Newrk, N.J,, U.S.A. 
Salesroom: 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


fend for New Catalogue N, 


Correspondence solicited. 
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American-Built Railway in Corea. 


“Aa American firm is now engaged in building the first railway in Corea. 

The contract was secured against British, German and Russian com- 
petition. The railroad will be 25 miles in length, running from the chief 
port of the kingdom, Chemulpo, to Seoul, the capital. It will follow practi- 
cally the line of the old highway, over which all the traffic from the capital 
to the seaport has heretofore passed. Many deep rock cuttings will have to 
be made to allow the passage of the railroad. The River Han will be spanned 
by a steel bridge half a mile long. 

This great bridge is now being constructed in the United States, and 
when it is completed will be shipped to Corea in sections. It will consist of 
eighteen spans, and will be an engineering job of considerable magnitude. 
The railway will be of standard gauge, and the contract calls for a complete 
equipment of the line, including stations, repair shops, car and engine houses, 
turntables., etc. The engines for the road have been built in Dunkirk, N. Y., 
- and will be shipped out so as to be on hand to begin running the moment the 
rails are laid. An American firm is building the roadbed and equipping it 
with stations, repair shops, etc. The firm will also construct the telegraph 
line. 

The building of this railroad from the seacoast to the capital of what a 
few years ago was called the ‘‘ Hermit Nation” marks a great stride for- 
ward in the progress of Corea. In 1871 the Coreans fired on a surveying 
party from the American fleet because the party was taking soundings in the 
river, and in revenge Admiral Rogers landed a force of marines and blue- 
jackets which captured the forts and killed a large number of the defenders 
after a desperate hand-to-hand conflict. The flag of the Tiger Hunters, sup- 
posed to be the fiercest fighters in all Corea, now hangs in the museum of the 
Military Service Institution on Governor’s Island, and an American firm is 
building Corea’s first railway. 

Corea made her first commercial treaty with the United States in 1882, 
The United States 
may be said to have opened Corea to the commerce of the world, as she did 


the first one she ever made with a non-Asiatic nation. 
Japan. Corea is reported to be a country of great mineral resources, and it 
must be only a short time, now that railroads have arrived there, before the 
hidden wealth will be exploited. 


Machinery and Labor. 


Ee STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION WILLIAM T. 

HARRIS, in The Forwm, shows by tables compiled from the census 
statistics of 1870, 1880 and 1890 that there is a decided upward trend of labor 
from primitive, ill-paid employment to skilled service with higher wages. 
For example, in each million of our population employed in 1870 there 
were 11,360 individuals classed as mere blacksmiths and 14,744 other workers 
in iron and steel. In 1890 the actual number of blacksmiths decreased to 
9,026 in a million of workers, while the machinists and other iron and steel 
artisans had increased to 21,881. That is, in rough figures, in twenty years 
the blacksmithing trade has lost 20 per cent., or 1 per cent. a year, of its 
laborers, while the iron and steel trades have gained relatively 50 per cent., 
or at the rate of 2! per cent. yearly. Commissioner Harris contends that 
the theory that machinery is inimical to the best interests of labor is untrue. 
He claims, on the contrary, that invention brings comforts and luxury into 
the lives of all the people, and surely, if slowly, promotes the laborer from a 
digger in the fields earning bare necessities to a specialized worker with 
higher desires and the ability to gratify them. For the wise protection of 
individual workers the higher class of occupations labor. The physician for 
health, the lawyer to conserve property and personal rights, the officials of 
the Government to forward the public welfare; artists, musicians, authors 
and a score of esthetic professions to provide necessary diversion and culture. 
These higher occupations are constantly increasing, and are recruited from 
the ranks of those crowded out from former avocations and selected for 
their greater versatility and power. Summing up the matter, the Commis- 
sioner says: ‘‘As fast as the supply of the lower order of wants can be 
effected by means of machinery large numbers press upward into these voca- 
tions which have to deal with intercommunication, the diffusion of science 
and the refinement of taste. * * Suppose that machinery should so far 
conquer drudgery that one person in each hundred by the aid of machinery 
could furnish all the food, clothing and shelter needed for the other ninety- 
nine, every one of these ninety-nine would find ample employment in the 


higher order of employments which provide means for luxury, protection 


and culture. 


4 } 
— | 
The discontent existing at the present time originates largely | 
in the feeling that there is too much drudgery and too little time for science, 


art, literature and the contemplation of ideals. Instead of coming too fast, 


useful inventions are not coming fast enough.” 


Large Freight Cars. 

ae 
HE recent introduction of freight cars of 80,000 pounds’ to 110,000 pounds’ 
carrying capacity brings up again the ‘“‘large car” question, which is 
always a fruitful subject for discussion among railway officials of the operat- 
As is well known, the 60,000-pound car which has 
been for the last few years practically the standard, dates back only to about 


ing and car departments. 


1885. In 1875 the normal capacity was from 20,000 to 25,000 pounds, and in 1885 | 
this normal capacity had grown to 40,000 and 50,000 pounds. In that year a | 
committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association made a report recom- 
mending certain standard dimensions for 60,000-pound cars, but such cars 
were then quite exceptional. 

Few cars of less than 60,000 pounds’ capacity are now built for ordinary 
freight service, but on the other hand there is a decided tendency to increase 
the capacity to 70,000 and 80,000 pounds. Several roads are now using cars _ 
of such capacity, including the Illinois Central Railroad. Even this is not 
the limit, however, for several hundred steel cars of 100,000 pounds’, and eyen 
110,000 pounds’ capacity, are in service. 

Practically all of those high-capacity cars are in use on roads haying a 
large coal and ore traffic, and are intended specially for this traffic, in which 
they can be assured of full loads (in one direction at least), thus approaching 
to the full measure of economy due to large carloads. The Pennsylyania 
Company, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the Pittsburg, Bessemer and 
Lake Erie Railroad possess exceptional opportunities for benefiting by econ- 
omy in operation in this way on their lines between the Pittsburg district 
and the Lake Erie ports. A large proportion of the traffic on these lines con- 
sists of northbound trains carrying coal to the lake ports, and southbound | 
trains carrying ore from the lake steamers to the Pittsburg manufacturing 
district, so that the cars have full loads each way. The Pittsburg, Bessemer 
and Lake Krie Railroad has been specially improved for this traffic, grades 
having been reduced, 100-pound rails laid, and heavy mogul engines put in 
service which can haul loaded trains of thirty cars of 100,000 pounds’ capac- 
ity.—Engineering News. : 


Steel Structures and Heat. 


) UILDERS of steel structures have been confirmed, incidentally, as to 
the adaptability of steel framed, fireproof buildings to withstand the | 
effect of heat, by the recent burning of the great Shoeneman building in | 
Chicago, This structure was seven stories in height and immediately adjoined 
the notable Old Colony building, some seventeen stories high, on the north 


side, and the Manhattan building, which rises sixteen stories, on the south. 
The heat to which the last mentioned two buildings were subjected in this 
ordeal was intense, and gave as fair and thorough a test in this respect as 
could be desired. The wall between the Shoeneman and Manhattan buildings 
was a party structure, and, when the burned building collapsed, it pulled the 


party wall one inch and a half out of plumb, where the greatest strain was 


sustained, but otherwise the Manhattan gigantic pile suffered no injury from 
heat or fire, except that some window casings were burned and fifty or sixty 
The effect on the Old Colony building was even less, , 
according to the report of the architects who were employed to make a pro- 


windows broken. 


fessional examination. 


A Proposed Boycott of American [lachinery.—The French paper | 


| 
called the Journal des Transports calls attention to the reported boycott by | 
American women placed upon French milliners, etc., and advises French rail- | 
roads and ‘tram lines” to refrain from buying American machine tools and 
We feel free to say that if French | 


users of machinery fail to give themselves the advantage of using American 


machinery and Westinghouse brakes. 


machines and ‘‘ slacken their orders and finally suppress them altogether,” as 
they are advised to do by our French contemporary, they will probably do — 
themselves far more injury than they will do any one else, and it is probable 
that there is nothing that German and other European manufacturers would 
be more glad to see than such a systematic attempt on the part of, the French 


manufacturers to hold themselves aloof from progressive influences. —Amert- : 
can Machinist, 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


Agrarianism in Germany. 


/ MERICAN exporters of meat products cannot but regard with satisfac- 
_ tion the decline of the agrarian movement in Germany as evidenced 
by the recent elections in that country. It is hard to say at this writing to 
what causes this change of sentiment is due or whether it has any permanent 
basis, but certain it is that the domination of this party in the past has made 
the cost of living very high in Germany and imposed hardships on the poorer 
classes of the people, which could not prevail in countries where the useful- 
ness of the ballot box and the franchise is free to exert its influence for the 
benefit of the whole people of every class. 

The work of the agrarians—as the name implies—has been to hold the 
markets of Germany as far as they possibly could for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of that country. This effort has no patriotic basis, but comes from the 
fact that those interested in this policy are land-owners and consequently de- 
pendent to a great extent on the outlet which they or their tenants can have 
for the products of their farms. 

American competition, backed by quality and low prices, for many years 
has threatened the continuity of certain branches of German agriculture, 
such as the raising of cattle and hogs, and consequently has been used as an 
argument for the cohesion of German agricultural interests. 
party is the result. 


The agrarian 
Its growth has been considerable for some time and 
being made up, in the main, from people from the higher ranks of society, it 
has had no trouble in propitiating the government if not the Emperor him- 
self. 

In the wake of this has followed embargoes and restrictions against 
American products. These have been made and maintained on all kinds of 
absurd excuses, but no other conclusion has even been reached on this side 
than that they were the result of the agrarian movement and the desire of its 
exponents to keep the German markets for German goods to the exclusion 
of all others. Such a policy could not but result in the consumer having to 
pay higher prices for food, and it is probably this very fact that brought 
about the defeat of the agrarians in the late election.—The National Pro- 
visioner. 


The Windmill for Flour Milling Operations. 


Ap problem of harnessing the wind has engaged the minds of men foy 

several centuries, and the success achieved is recorded in the history of 
every country, in fact, almost the very existence of Holland is due to wind- 
mills. There large areas of country were reclaimed from the ocean, and 
valuable service to various branches of industry were rendered by the use of 
the windmill. 

Of course, ways and means of doing work change from time to time in 
the onward march of successive generations, but for one to say that the pic- 
turesque windmill is only a reminder of milling in the past is by no means 
true. Mankind has been busying itself during late years in developing, or 
attempting to develop, power from the hidden forces of nature by all kinds of 
means and combinations, and to a great extent abandoning the common 
forces of nature. This is excusable on the ground that heretofore these 
forces could be utilized only at the location where they were found, which in 
many Cases was prohibitive of their use. 

The discovery of the modern electrical machinery has solved the problem 
of power transmission and remote water-powers are now being successfully 
utilized. Through the same agencies, the windmill can solve the problem of 
cheap power for mills of small and medium capacity, and it may become as 
conspicuous as of old, especially in the rural districts, 
small mills to successfully compete with the large ones. 


It may enable these 


As the modern reaping machines have retired the scythe, so modern 
windmills have retired those of old. Thousands upon thousands of small 
windmills are now rendering valuable service in pumping water. The latest 
development in the large windmills, whose regulating mechanism is operated 
by electricity, is in a fair way to become a prominent factor in the future of 


flour-mill construction, as by the use of electrical machinery the automatic 
regulation of the sails is made a success, 

Attempts have been made at various periods to harness the wind for 
milling purposes by the use of large automatic wind wheels, and had it not 
been for the erratic action of the wind these mills would have accomplished 
the desired results. The wind is a difficult force to harness, and to utilize its 
power machines must be constructed which are suitable in each case to the 
requirements of the work to be done. The writer has had an experience of 
twenty-five years in building and experimenting with all kinds of wind wheels, 
and knows well what construction must be employed to successfully meet 
the requirements of the various uses to which wind power is applied. 

An important patent has just been allowed, and others are pending, on 
machines and means for harnessing the wind on a large scale. Therefore, 
the long-looked-for machinery for successfully utilizing the power of the 
Not only 
will flour milling reap the benefit of this cheap power, but also other lines of 


wind in the operation of milling machinery may soon materialize. 


industry in many localities where small power cannot readily be obtained or 
is too expensive. 

Wind power can also be utilized for electric heating and lighting in all 
manner of places, as in lighthouses on the coast and aboard sailing vessels, 
where the power can be used not only for propelling the vessel but also for 
pumping, lighting, heating, etc. Nansen, in his trip in the Arctic Ocean, used 
a windmill to propel machinery for heating and lighting, but only in a crude 
way, as the account given of it states that the windmill was used until the 
gearing wore out. : 

A new era in windmill construction is dawning which, in connection with 
other machinery, will revolutionize, in many instances, the ways and means 
employed to operate machinery in the various branches of industry.—M. E. 
Schrock in American Miller. 


American Interests in China. 


VENTUALLY, as it now seems, nothing can prevent Russia from ac- 
quiring control of all the northern parts of China, while England and 
France are destined to advance from the south, and Germany and Japan will 
endeavor to secure spheres of influence in the populous provinces lying be- 
tween. So far as the United States is concerned, the maintenance of the 
existing Chinese Empire is in nowise to be desired, if only the partition of 
China should not be followed by the adoption of commercial policies that 
would be prejudicial to our trade. Our treaty ports must be kept open to us 
on the present terms. 
and there is every reason to suppose that this profitable trade will, under 
normal conditions, have a very steady growth and attain in due time im- 
mense proportions. At present the great bulk of the Chinese trade is with 
England. English influence in China makes for the open and liberal policy 
that is most favorable for the United States. 
pathies are allowed to be governed by our interests, it is plain that we should 
incline toward the continuance and further development of England’s influ- 
England has said plainly that she will 


not allow the continental powers to seize China for purposes of trade mon- 


We have a large commerce with these Chinese ports, 


So far, therefore, as our sym- 


ence and power everywhere in Asia. 


opoly ; and we must heartily join England in this righteous position. Neither 
England nor America could be benefited by grabbing Chinese territory ; but 
both have an immense interest in Chinese commerce. Our acquisition of 
Hawaii would be directly useful in helping to keep open Chinese ports.— 


Review of Reviews. 


Paris Expositions —Paris’s 1900 exhibition will be the sixteenth held in 
the city. The site of the first, in 1798, was the Champ de Mars, where 110 
exhibitors showed their wares in wooden booths and twenty-five medals were 
awarded. Three successively larger exhibitions followed in the Louvre in 
1801, 1802 and 1809. 
1822 and 1827, also in the Louvre. 


Under the Restoration there were exhibitions in 1819, 
They became more popular under Louis 
Philippe, the number of exhibitors making it necessary to use first the Place 
The 1849 exhibition 


in the Champs Elysées required 2,200 square metres of space and cost $120,000. 


du Carrousel and in 1839 and 1844 the Champs Elysées. 


The first international exhibition in 1855 brought about the construction of 
the Palais de Industrie, that has just been torn down, which was also used 
for the 1867 exhibition. The 1878 exhibition, with 52,885 exhibitors and 
16,000,000 visitors, and that of 1889, with 55,486 exhibitors and 32,500,000 
visitors, were held on the Champs de Mars. 
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AE, SANE TG AGN eC In Talaalss, 


Some Interesting Wood-Working Industries. 


HERE are a number of industries consuming but a small amount of 
timber which are yet important from an economic point of view, and 
as consuming woods that do not enter into the general lumber business. One 
of these is the making of insulator pins for telegraph, telephone and electric 
light and power wires. The pin itself, though a small affair, eight inches in 
length and perhaps an inch and three-quarters in its greatest diameter, 
should be well made and of a wood that will last under great changes of 
temperature and moisture, with a minimum of shrinking and swelling. 
It must be so little affected by dryness or moisture that the insulators, 
whether glass, India rubber or other non-conducting material, shall not 
work loose when once screwed down closely to the shoulder of the pin; and, 
furthermore, the pins must not shrink or swell enough to loosen. Otherwise 
there is constant danger of the line working loose through the slipping of 
the insulator from the pin, or the pin from the arm. 

The world has been searched for just the right kind of wood for these 
small but important attachments. Various woods are used in different 
countries, but always one as near the description here given as is possible. 
White oak, chestnut, tamarack, white ash, hickory and others of the more 
common woods have been tried in this country, but all have been found 
wanting in some particular. 

East of the Rocky Mountains there is nothing so nearly perfect for the 
purpose as the locust, or some related species. Common black locust (robinia 
pseudacacia), sometimes called yellow locust in the South, is the favorite, 
being the largest and most abundant. These species of the locust family 
have the common characteristics of durability and non-liability to crack 
when drying, and all shrink and swell but little with the variations of moist- 
ure in the atmosphere. 

At present there is almost a monopoly in the use of these woods for in- 
sulator pins, and it is said that in the Virginias and North Carolina, where 
the black locust is abundant, no one can now buy a stick of it who is not 
connected with one certain concern. 

There are other instances of a comparatively small industry almost 
monopolizing the use of a wood, conspicuous among which is the thread 
spool business, which practically monopolizes the use of all the white 
birch family, not only in this country, but in Europe, where however, 
comparatively little is produced. The making of the little bits of 
hardwood around which is wound the household thread is an important in- 
dustry, engaging large capital and entirely dependent upon white birch. 
The business is almost confined to the northeastern United States—no mills, 
I believe, farther west than Michigan, in which State there are two or three 
factories. Whole shiploads of the rough squares from which the spools are 
turned are exported from the New England States, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to England, the greatest thread-spinning country of the world. 
Though the white and gray birch reproduce rapidly in some sections, the new 
growth is but a fraction of the amount annually destroyed, and the thread 
spool industry must sooner or later take up another wood. 

Weavers’ shuttles now almost monopolize another American wood—the 
common persimmon. This wood was of little value until tried for shuttles 
and found to be peculiarly suitable. It is now a regular article of home com- 
merce and of export. 

There is a wood found in Oregon and Washington, near the Pacific coast, 
called bar maple, which is a great favorite with musical instrument makers, 
who considered it one of the best woods ever discovered, and at present nearly 
monopolize its use, its value having greatly increased since they discovered 
its availability. The wood is not a distinct species, nor even a variety, but is 
a rather uncommon accidental growth of the common maple of the Pacific 
region. It is nothing more or less than the curly maple with the curls 
arranged in bars at right angles with the graim, in nearly parallel lines and 
nearly equidistant from each other from end to end of the piece. Violin- 
makers claim that it is peculiarly adapted to their work, the curl or the 
arrangement of the grain after a sort of uniform pattern giving the wood 
As a rule, the grain is prac- 
This 
peculiar growth is simply a prank which nature seems to have played for the 
benefit of the fiddle-makers. 
figured wood makes beautiful finishing and cabinet work, but it is so scarce 


a firmness and resonance found in no other, 
tically straight in one direction, the curl being all in the other. 


Of course, this hard and solid and handsomely 


that the musical instrument makers would be glad to control it all, and its 
value is such that it can hardly be used for commoner purposes except as 
thin veneers. 

The making of sounding boards for musical instruments, and the frames in 


which are inserted the pins that hold in place the fine, resonant steel wires of 
my lady’s grand piano, or of the concert grand of the music hall, is im- 
mensely important in its way. This making of sounding boards led to the 
first quarter sawing of timber as a special industry in this country. Nothing 
more expensive in the shape of wood than good, sound white pine had eyey 
been required until it was discovered, almost accidentally, years ago, that a 
sounding board with a vertical grain contributed especially to the fine tone 
of the instrument. For the frame, to hold the string pins of the piano, it has 
been but lately discovered that quarter sawed timber was the best. The 
aggregate strain upon the pins in a large piano is enormous, and, of course, 
being imparted from the pins to the frame, there is always danger of the 
latter splitting under it. There is no wood so well adapted to this purpose ag 
good, solid rock maple, the sugar maple of the Northern and Eastern States: 
and it was almost accidentally discovered that this wood split less easily 
under the strain upon the pins when quarter sawed, Now the cutting and 
quarter sawing of maple, especially for these pin frames for pianos, is a 
business of itself, and, although not large, is still of great importance.—The 


Tradesman. 


Eighty Miles an Hour. 


NHERE is a steadily increasing rivalry between the New York Central 
and the Lehigh Valley in regard to the operation of popular fast trains 
—the Empire States Express of the former and the Black Diamond Express 
of the latter. Recently the Central people made public some interesting 
figures, showing the punctuality with which their train was run last year, 
Thereupon the Lehigh Valley people were moved to look up the record of 
their train for the corresponding period—the twelve months ended December 
31, 1897. 
It was found that westbound the Black Diamond arrived at Buffalo 


within five minutes of schedule time on 287 days of 318, or 92 per cent., and - 


that the eastbound train made a similar good record on 290 days, equal to 98 
per cent. of all the trips. The Black Diamond has a slower schedule than 
that of the Empire State, but, on the other hand, there are much steeper 
grades to contend with, the trains are usually heavier and there are more 
stops. 

The schedule of the Black Diamond westward is 9 hours 55 minutes, 
including ferry between New York and Jersey City, and eastbound 9 hours 
57 minutes. The distance is 447.53 miles, making the rate, including stops, 
but not the ferry (one mile), 46 1-3 miles per hour. 
suming about 30 minutes, and 19 minutes are allowed for the ferry. The 
eastbound train is scheduled at 63 miles an hour for 44 miles. On many ocea- 
sions, when late, a speed of 80 miles an hour has been kept up for a distance 
of 20 miles or more, and on April 21, 1897, this rate was maintained for 44 


There are ten stops, con- 


miles, Alpine to Geneva Junction. 

These trains consist of five cars each, and as the café car, 86 feet long, 
weighs 108,500 pounds, and the day cars 75,000 each, the whole train, exclu- 
sive of the engine and tender, must weigh something over 410,000 pounds. 
The locomotives which haul these engines weigh 140,900 pounds each. They 
have cylinders 19 by 26 inches, and driving wheels 78 inches in diameter. 
They have Wootten fireboxes, burning hard coal, and the average consump- 
tion of coal per train mile is 88 pounds. 

The steepest grade encountered by the Black Diamond (eastbound) is 96 
feet per mile for 10 miles. The train surmounts an altitude of 1,739 feet 
above the level of the sea.—New York Commercial. 


American Ordnance Machines. 


SIGNIFICANT item is found in the reports of an English ordnance 

- factory, where 1,500 men are now employed night and day. The 
manager, who is an ex-navy officer, has been authorized to spend $115,000 on 
new buildings and $85,000 on new machinery. It is stated that the whole of 
the last sum will be expended in the United States, as the Americans only 
All this new plant will be driven by 
electricity, an Ohio firm having got the contract for the whole of it. The 
One of the 
noyelties which the American firm is said to have disposed of to the 


produce such machines as are wanted. 
machines are mostly vertical lathes, not obtainable in England. 


English Government recently is a 6-inch gun, which, in consequence of 
the employment of a base ring of copper of a peculiar shape, pressing against 
a ring of asbestos, will show no signs of wear. At least, a gun from which 
300 rounds had been fired, has its muzzle velocity reduced not more than 100 
feet per second. 
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LAWN QUEEN RAKE. 


ALL STEEL. 


BEST RAKE ON EARTH. Write for 
Catalogue 
of 
| Rakes, 
\ {\ a | Posthole 
=| | | \\ a Diggers, 
y ~ | 
} re . Lawn 
y ff y, i. — Sprinklers, 
y J } } j ) —— —L Curry 
“bef La hy fe } Combs, 
OM f Etc. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES: / 
24 Teeth, Regular Size, 20% inches LOMQ......seeveeseeeeeeereneneeeeee serene $3.25 peveores 
20 Tecth, especially adapted for ladies’ use, 17 inches lOng...++.++seseeeeeees 3.15 
42 Teeth (Jumbo Lawn Queen), for Parks and Large Lawns. Handle well 
braced, 36 inches long. Hither special or regular etebhNl Sooaondaddone 6,00 


Orders filled through any reliable export house in the U. 8. 


F FE KOHIER & CO, {7 arcvarscec* | Canton, Ohio, U.S.A 


Fully warranted. No risk. 


WITTE GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO. 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 
MANURACTURERS 
Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 
Stationary, Portable 
and Traction 
Engines, 
Horse Powers, 
Water Tube Boilers 


and 
Iron Tanks 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information. 


Will run in any place or altitude, 
With the electric igniter we can use 
any grade of gas or liquid fuel, 


Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., (218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 


TION THAN ANY OTHERS 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, 


of their operation. 


be furnished on application. 


EAGLE COTTON 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
OF THEIR 
and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of 3 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 


FORMERLY 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, j=::#{ Bridgewater, Mass, 


Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


Power Gin with 10-inch Saws, with Feeder 
and Condenser. 


EDGAR P. REED. 


E. P. REED & CO,., 


Factory: ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Ladies’ Boots and Oxfords. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 147 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 127 Duane Street. 
LONDON, ENG., OFFICE: 92 & 93 Fore Street. 


IS SUPERIOR 


TRADE 


wl 


TO ““CORN STARCH,” “‘ARROWROOT,” ‘‘SAGO,” ETC. 


MAIZENA 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Its PurRITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


Gold Medal Awarded 
‘¢MAIZENA.”’ 


MARK. 


LONDON, 1862. ‘' Supremely Excellent.’’ 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘Notably Excellent.’’ 
PARIS, 1867. ‘‘ Perfection in Preparation.’’ 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ 
ARIS, 1878. ‘‘ Best Produced of its Class.’’ 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


> FT ereee * es wer hens 
Put up exclusiy ely by THE NATIONAL STARCH M’r’G Co., successors to (Messrs DuRYEA) GLEN CovE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and ¥% lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
y sag and (Ce “ > . Ae : 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


Paris Exposition, 
1889. 


‘* Superior Merit.’’ 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA” appearing on the face of Package 
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Russia’s Railway Policy. 


PART from political and strategical considerations, the onward march 
of the locomotive across the plains of Central Asia shows how great 
has been the progress of modern Russia in industrial affairs. Ten years ago 
the majority of the railway lines now either working or in course of construc- 
tion, or now finally resolved upon, existed only in the brains of certain en- 
gineers, who were on all sides decried as visionaries; and although so late as 
1890 public feeling in Russia went so far as to unite in claiming that steps 
should be taken to found home industries for the consumption of Russian 
products, yet no one then really believed that, before the century closed, 
there would be this new impetus given to railway building. To-day one may 
safely say without fear of contradiction that the busiest people in Russia are 
the railway builders. With the opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway in 
June, 1886, Russia planted a firm foot in the very heart of Central Asia. 

Still more noteworthy for the Russian ‘railway policy” was the com- 
mand uttered by the Czar Alexander III., in the same year, that the work of 
constructing the Great Trans-Siberian Railway should be taken in hand with- 
out any delay. There were two special reasons for this far-seeing decision. 
The first of these motives was that at the time of the difficulty in fixing the 
Afghan boundary, England had threatened to attack the port of Vladivostock 
in case Russia should descend upon India. This threat received additional 
force from the fact that the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed. The 
second was the desire to acquire the upper hand in the troubles occasioned 
by China on the borders of the Ussuri territory. During the two following 
years the plans for constructing this, the most important railway line that 
the world has hitherto known, were decided upon, and at the same time the 
construction of the Trans-Caspian Railway was so energetically carried for- 
ward that the first train arrived at Bokhara in March, 1888. 

Outside Russia there is still a general idea that all Russian railways are 
of little value from a technical point of view. There may have been a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this idea during the past, when hasty construction 
and an inadequate outlay of money very justly gave rise to the opinion that 
Russian railways were ‘‘cheaply and badly” made. Meanwhile, however, 
healthier and sounder principles have made themselves felt in Russia’s system 
of railway construction, and the increased capital at the disposal of the em- 
pire has made it possible for it to employ experienced managers and work- 
men at a fitting rate of wage. The gradual formation of a properly planned 
system of railways in the distant portions of the empire has been most care- 
fully considered by the authorities at St. Petersburg, for they recognize that 
Russia has a most vital interest in an unbroken and reliable railway service, 
which shall connect the most distant parts of the mighty empire. 

The western world has been in many cases somewhat slow in fully recog- 
nizing the enormous internal development which Russia has made during the 
last ten or fifteen years. Matters have changed considerably since the days 
when the Emperor Nicholas, taking a rule, drew with it on a map of Russia 
a straight line as the course which should be taken by the projected railway 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg. In this case no attempt was made to take 
in the few towns lying anywhere near the route of the above-mentioned line, 
and hence this line of 404 miles passes, with one or two exceptions, through 
a succession of roadside stations. This line and the necessary rolling stock 
were almost entirely constructed by English and American engineers, and its 
subsequent management was for many years in their hands. But of late 
years steps have been taken to gradually replace these foreign officials by 
Russians, and the result has for the most part shown that, with a proper 
system of technical education, Russia bids fair to become in time independent 
of foreigners, especially in the construction of railways.—Engineering Me- 
chanics. 


Automatic Air and Steam Coupler. 
HE successful automatic coupler for air brakes, for which the railway 
world has been looking more than fifteen years, and which ingenious 
minds have worked on eyer since George Westinghouse invented the air- 
brake, at last appears to have been found and is to-day demonstrating its 
practicability and usefulness on a prominent Southern railway,says the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The automatic air and steam coupler is a device to couple automatically 
the air and steam hose connections on passenger cars or the air hose on 
freight cars. It has been demonstrated by long experiments to be what it 
purports to be. It is absolutely automatic and couples perfectly the air and 
steam attachments. If the cars couple the attachment couples, and if the 


car coupling breaks the air coupler opens without injury to the attachment 
or the hose. 

No one has to touch this coupler. When the cars come together the air, 
signal and steam hose all couple instantly and perfectly. There is no screw- 
ing together by hand or adjusting. There is no leak, and when it is desired 
to uncouple, the ordinary car coupling being released, the cars pull apart and 
the device is not strained in the least. 

There is no exaggeration about this statement. The proof of itis to be 
seen every day in Atlanta’s Union Passenger Station on the West Point pas- 
senger trains. 

Similar couplings have been used on the Wabash Railway on one of its 
trains running out of St. Louis for several years, and these, too, have given 
thorough satisfaction and effected a great saving of expense in addition to 
the protection afforded employees against accident. 

On a large railway system the cost of new hose for airbrakes, signals and 
steam hose aggregate thousands of dollars per month. Whenever a draw 
bar pulls out or a coupler is broken or train parted from any cause the air 
hose is destroyed or damaged. The life of air hose is short from constant 
chafing and wear, and, being easily removed, the losses in interchange are 
frequent. 

With the immense increase in equipment of freight cars with air, under 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce act, the expense of maintenance 
of air hose has become an important item in railway economics. With the 
automatic coupling there is practically no wear and no loss of hose 
couplings. 

Without attempting to go into a detailed explanation of the mechanical 
design, it may be said that the attachment is fitted underneath the car 
coupler, of whatever make. As the cars come together a tongue on each 
attachment catches the other, a spring is forced open, two heads with 
parallel surfaces containing the orifices leading to the air and steam pipes 
come together and are held by a head and slot, under pressure of a stiff 
spring, a perfect adjustment is made, and the air, signal and steam connec- 
tions are completely coupled. There are no complicated parts, nothing to 
get out of order, nothing to wear and no strain on any part to cause a 
break. 

The merits of the device are that it requires no attention from trainmen, 
saves time in coupling, removes an element of danger from the work of the 
employees, and last, but most important of all in an economic sense, saves 
money by practically dispensing with the use of hose. 

If the cars break apart the air uncouples without breaking any part of 
the attachment. If for any reason the air couples and the cars do not, the 
air device suffers nothing when the cars pull apart, and it will couple again 
when the cars come together. It makes no difference what kind of an M. 
C. B. coupler is attached to the cars, the air-coupler is self-adjusting and 
always comes squarely together. Placed with mechanical precision under 
the car coupler, the impact is borne by the buffers above, and the air attach- 
ment below gets only sufficient contact to make a coupling. No wear is ap- 
parent in the couplers which have been in use a year or more. 


Japanese Imports of Steel Rails. 


HE imports of steel rails into Japan, once largely from European sources, 

are now being reinforced by those of American make. In this matter 

the United States is dividing the honors with Great Britain, with the outlook 

sharply shaping itself that America will soon overtake its most formidable 

competitor. It is already leaving Germany and Belgium away behind, as the 
following table of steel rail imports shows: 


° Value. 
1895. 1896. 1897. 
From Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Great Britalnaa eee eco 866,443 2,028,542 1,626,726 
(GORMAN oi tie ciccderere es ahooeee 19,649 100,308 170,803 
Bellu case se ote 39,438 87,262 292,299 
UMIted Staves, smveio. epee eee 374,910 1,284,955 


More Orders for Steel Cars.—The recent order of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for 1,300 freight cars has acted as a strong incentive to 
other lines, especially coal and ore roads, to also adopt cars built of steel, the 
Baltimore & Ohio being one of the principal movers. Recent tests of the 
steel car have shown that the wooden one for heavy haulage will soon pass 
out of use. Some of the roads are now securing estimates with a view to 
placing contracts this year. 
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SIMPLY MI LK as pure, rich and natural as it is obtained from 

9 the cow, treated with neatness and cleanliness, 
reduced by evaporation to a cream-like fluid and freed by sterilization from all 
possible germ life. Such is 


Highland Evaporated Cream. 


As it is not combined with cane-sugar or any other foreign substance, and as it 
may be readily diluted with water to any desired strength, it fills every purpose of 
either fluid milk or cream. It is particularly valuable as food for infants and 
GI) // invalids. It is attractively labelled. It never thickens or spoils while sealed in the 
WN? ee | Js WaW) can. In the open state it keeps sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer than fluid milk. 


\ 
GOLD MEDAL by Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


lla a x f 0 \ tS and Eee by Weds Columbian Baporen it Chicago in 1893. 
te aural Crs Bo x Send for prices and particulars, either direct or through your eppeicsiee house. 

=—— === HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING 6O., Highland, Ul, U.S. A. 
How to find the Best and Most Uniform Paint? 


This is the problem that confronts the consumer. Our many years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of paints of standard quality fit us to promptly realize and fill the requirements in a manner 
sure to win the highest satisfaction. For Plantations, Refineries, Railroads, Steamboats, Gas, 
Mining, Electric Light and Power Plants, Mills, Buildings, Bridges, Roofs, Etc. 


OUR STANDARD PREPARED PAINTS, IN ALL FORMS, FOR ALL NEEDS, 


TT . Are just what you are looking for. They are used by nearly all of the American Railroads and 


Haunt ° . . . ° . a 
aati Corporations in general for the painting of their plants. Quotations based on current cost of man- 


atta fhe ufacture. Goods delivered F. O. B. New York. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CoO., BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


The UNIQUE TEA Pp N. The following articles for table 
is the most pleasing design in SPOO use are made in the UNIQUE 
Spoons and Forks yet produced. Full Size. F ois 
The wearing qualities of the pattern: 

Spoon are unsurpassed. Send 
order for ‘NGS Tea Spoons, 
Combination No. 53, SANA We Tabl : Spoons, 
consisting of Dessert Spoons, 
6 doz. Unique Tea Spoons, XIV Dessert and 
Plate, Extra Sectional. P 
8 doz. Unique 7 . xtv Price for Address Dept. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling Table Forks, 
3 its Unique TableSpoons, XIV | Gombina- Coffee Spoons 

late, Extra Sectional. tion, f.0.b. Plated Ware. Eruit Forks 2 

3 doz. Unique Medium Forks New York, ’ 
XIV Plate, Extra Sectional. Sugar Shells, 
6 doz. Unique Round End Me- $47 50 THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., East Bridgeport, Conn., U. Ss. A. Butter Knives, 
dium Knives, 12 dwt. a a NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. Ladles, Etc. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 
EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


- 2 a DUNDAS 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, Ontario : Gan ad 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. Write for Catalogue. 

e 9 e e e e e e 

Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 

IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHCES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘t D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO. RAMEN icdstoc mil Bores(and'Cans, 


PROVIDENCE, R I., U. S. A. pea Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
—— Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 
Write for Catalogues “OO” anda “P.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


STRONG, WELL BULLS, SERVICEABLE, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


12 to 100 Horse Power, Suitable for Heavy Continuous Work, Every Engine TESTED 
under full load. 
Suitable Portable and Stationary BOILERS 


On hand for immediate delivery. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS for all classes of work and MULAY MILLS for Light Power. 
Send for Circular “ C.” 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


D2 THEA MER ICANG: EXOPO RAPE Re 


UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
that benefit both 
wheel and rider, 6 


Such ALSoorescosocese 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 134- 
inch; head, 13g-inch; lower rear stays, 

é %-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
G 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 
FRAME CONNECTIONS.—F lush joints, BEARINGS.—Disc adjusting, made from pest tool WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 


steel, scientifically tempered and carefully ground to RA em -pi j 
SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 remove any roughness caused by tempering. CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 
FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 


tooth front; 8,9 and 10 tooth rear. BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in and decorated. 
HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. 


; : ar a i , i PEDALS are made rat-trap, so constructed that 
WHEELS.—28-inch, fitted with steel piano wire pone eee peer ded, Site con yey LRG On airecg rubbers can be attached. , 


Swaged spokes HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.—-Barrel pattern. CHAINS.—Superior make, “B” plock pattern, cen- 
RIMS.—Wo06 or steel. WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. ters and pins hardened. 


We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
mw Floor space oc- 


os LIST PRICES: cupies five and 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, - = $75 each. | IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each. | noir Ocres. | 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = = 60 each. 


IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = © « = © «© «& {QQ each. in the manufac- 


ture of Bicycles, 
800,000 dollars. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO RELIABLE DEALERS. Correspondence Solicited | }#usiness estab. 


Send us duplicates of all orders given commission houses to avoid other goods being substituted. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


; 
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Our Tribune Bicycles | THE BLACK MFG) Gag 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
Write for export prices. We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 
Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 


and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 


Tribune Model 34. Price, $50.00. 
Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 


that it is built with drop frame, 20% or 2214 inches, for where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 
ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 


inch height only. Drop to hanger, 244 inches; 7-inch 


eet io Q ¢ 25 inc . 28 inches - . = Re At) Bess ich . 
a - rae ae ne oe a ee pees eae little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
i r; gear, 73; cran 7 inches. All wheels are sup- f i F Mae F 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, € 8 I enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


plied with tooi bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 


vboat Bee tbe Peds nickel trimming. Weight. [7 We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
o 2 De 


ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon ; a3 ; 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line) MAILED FREE. 


-AETNA 


HALLADAY Our plant is one of the largest, best 
= equipped and most economically conducted 
bicycle factories in the world. Situated in the 


great natural gas field and, therefore, under 


light expense, we have attained the well-de- 
served reputation for producing the highest 
types of modern cycle construction at prices 
with which few makers can successfully com- 
pete. Heretofore our capacity has been taxed 
to its utmost to supply the enormous demand 
for our wheels in America, but with greatly 
enlarged facilities we are reaching out, and it 
will now be the question of but a short time 
when our product must be as popular through- 


Our line is complete, consisting of two grades, in both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Models, We will take pleasure in sending you our catalogue and quoting you our 
special export prices, which we are sure will interest you. | 


out the world as in America. 


MARION CYCLE CO.. Marion, Ind., U.S. A. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


American Wood Rims. 


HE discussion on wood rims that has raged so long on this side of the 
Atlantic seems now to have been transferred to the other, for we note 
frequent articles in our foreign bicycle exchanges on this ever-fertile topic 
for editorial treatment. In view of the fact that all authorities seem to 
agree that the wood rim is distinctively an American invention and that 
most rims, or the stock from which they are manufactured, come from this 
country, it may not be improper to devote some space to presenting a few of 
the reasons that haye led American riders and manufacturers almost uni- 
versally to adopt some form of wood rim, and a few facts regarding the 
types of rims most approved and used. 

There are two types of rims in popular demand, these two styles being 
of a diametrically opposite character. They are popularly styled the lami- 
nated and one-piece variety. Both of these types of rims have been through 
a process of evolution for five years or more. In considering the compara- 
tive merits of the two styles, we must first consider the material used in 
their construction, and second, the process of manufacture. 

The first experimental laminated rims were maple, and nine-tenths of 
the laminated rims made since 1892 have been constructed from rock maple. 
Nearly all the one-piece rims were at first made of elm. Manufacturers used 
them partly because they were offered them, always at a price lower than 
that of a laminated rock maple rim, owing to the increased cost of construct- 
ing the latter, and in part because the supply of the laminated rim was lim- 
ited. Now, however, rock maple and to some extent hickory has supplanted 
elm in the manufacture of one-piece rims. 

In both the laminated and the one-piece rim there has been a steady proc 
ess of evolution not only in the selection of material and the care regarding 
the quality of stock, but in the process of manufacture and improvements in 
machinery. This branch of the bicycle industry in America illustrates what 
we haye already mentioned editorially in THE AMERICAN EXPORTER regard- 
ing the specialization of industries in America. The manufacture of wood 
rims is no longer undertaken by firms making bicycles as a whole, but in 
every instance these important and delicate parts are made by firms who 
manufacture nothing else, except perhaps wood handle bars. Several of 
these firms are very large indeed, and possess well-equipped factories and 
employ large numbers of hands. The makers of standard bicycles naturally 
exercise the utmost care in the selection of the firm that is to supply the 
wood rims to be placed upon them, and this is a very easy and practical way 
for a foreign buyer to test the standing of any wood-rim firm he may wish 
to open negotiations with. If it makes the rims used on one or more stand- 
ard makes it is all right. 

The time has gone by when any old barrel hoop will do for a rim on a 
first-class bicycle. Paint covers a multitude of sins, and buyers will do well 
to have their stock finished in the natural wood. With caution as to the 
responsibility of the firm offering to supply these goods—for there are 
sharpers in every line—there is no reason why the progressive dealer may 
not have in this one feature a distinct advantage over his competitors. As 
The 
dealer has only to show them side by side to dispel whatever of lingering 


between wood rims and metal there is simply no comparison whatever. 


prejudice or sentiment there may be in favor of the metal rim. 


How Wood Rims Are Made. 


A PROMINENT manufacturer of laminated wood rims describes in a 
A recent number of The Wheel how a thing so slender, and seemingly 
so fragile, as a wood rim can be made strong enough to withstand the rough 
usage ordinarily demanded of it by the cyclist Commencing with the strips 
of wood of which the rim is made, he says: 

“As a very moist grade of steam is necessary to properly soften the 
wood without injury to the fibre, the strips are seldom left in the steam 
chests longer than two hours, and in the process of bending the softened 
strips in a well-appointed wood rim factory, bending machines are used. 


These are built differently in different factories, and while not entirely 
automatic, they are run by power and do the work much more evenly than 
is possible by the hand process. 

“Of course, a different machine is used on one-piece rims than is used 
for bending laminated rims, but we have improved machines in our factory 
for both styles of rims, and our machine for bending laminated rims has a 
capacity of 1,500 rims per day of ten hours; while in the one-piece variety we 
have two styles of machines, and, owing to the difference in the operations, 
the capacity is from six to eight or nine hundred rims per machine. 

“Once glued, the joints are left until they set, or become perfectly dry 
and hard, when they go, in the best appointed factories, to automatic 
lathes, on which special cutters, made the exact shape of the rim, are used for 
molding the rims to their final shape, after which they are sanded or finished. 

“The spoke holes are drilled in the rims by different styles of machines 
in use in the various wood rim factories. One, for example, is a machine on 
which rims are drilled by the operator pulling down the lever, thereby drill- 
ing two holes at one and the same time. But the most improved of these 
machines are automatic. The rim is placed on the machine by the operator; 
the machine is started, and unaided automatically drills the entire number of 
When the 


In the meantime the operator 


holes required at the proper angle and correct distances apart. 
machine has performed these duties it stops. 
has placed a rim on a similar machine, and, in fact, one operator can easily 
keep three machines in operation. It might be possible for one man to keep 
four in operation at times, but three are generally the limit. There is 
another style of machine which drills four holes at one and the same time; 
and the writer of this article has seen a machine on which the full number 
of holes on the entire rim can be drilled at one operation. 

“Of course, in the complete process of wood-rim making there are many 
other operations not mentioned in this article. One might, for example, 
refer to the very careful manner in which the lumber is prepared for the 
steaming and bending process; or much might be said about the varnishing 
or finishing of rims; while, as a matter cf information to the average reader, 
we might mention the vast number and styles of rims that we are called 
upon to manufacture, we making at the present time rims in all sizes, from 12 
inches to 36 inches, and for all the different diameters of tires on the market.” 


Putting Enamel on to Stay. 


T is altogether likely that from this season on considerably more attention 
will be paid to the finish of bicyles than has been the case for some time. 
The practice of using the same machine for two or more seasons is much 
more general than was formerly the case, and the chances are that it will 
extend still further. This being so, riders will become more exacting in their 
demands as to finish, and will insist on being relieved of the necessity of 
sending their machines to the shop each Spring, in order to have it done over. 
A bicycle that will not withstand one season’s usage, no matter how severe, 
can hardly be considered to have the best possible finish on it. 

Of course, this does not mean that all bicycles will be expected to measure 
up to such a standard. In fact, it is but a very small proportion of the total 
product that will. It should be remembered that it costs money to put on a 
good finish, and the buyer who will not pay the price asked for the best 
machines can hardly expect to receive the best enamel and nickel that can be 
applied to a bicycle. If he has any such foolish expectations it will not take 
very long to undeceive him. 

As far as the enamelling is concerned the maker does not have such a very 
difficult task, provided his main object is durability. But even there it is not 
so easy to turn out thoroughly satisfactory work. The enameller can apply 
a covering that will not crack or flake, but such a finish will suffer more from 
scratches and knocks than if a harder enamel had been used. In such cases 
the enamel will come off easier—not under legitimate usage, of course, but 
when handled on railroad trains and other places where wheels come in close 
contact with each other. So it is not easy to decide which horn of this 


dilemma should be taken. 


Romanium for Bicycles.—Romanium is a metal much discussed at pres 
This new metal is a bronze composition, the 
It is gold 


colored, about as heavy as steel and is twice asstrong as ordinary bronze. In 


ent among bicycle makers. 
invention of a foreigner, Dr. Roman, from whom it has its name. 


toughness and strength it is equal to cast steel and is non-corrosive. Dr. 
Roman’s ambition was to perfect a metal for bicycle manufacture which 
would stand salt water, be impervious to rust, be capable of jointing without 
brazing, which would require neither enamel nor polish, and be the strongest 


metal for the purpose, This is what Romanium is said to be, 
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American Armor Plate. 


LONDON correspondent of the Jron Age, after describing and analyz- 
ing various tests recently applied by the British admiralty to armor 
submitted by various American, English and European firms, expresses the 
conviction that the armor manufactured in the United States is fully equal 
to the best service armor yet manufactured abroad; that the tests as hereto- 
fore applied have been such as to secure a high standard, and that they are 
as severe as those heretofore applied abroad and represent more fully the 
actual quality of the armor supplied, more so than does the method of test- 
ing in vogue in England; that the armor presented in this country would 
have withstood tests considerably more severe than those to which it was 
subjected, and that the tests are and have been reasonable to the contractors, 
and so drawn as to carefully protect the interests of the Government. In 
the specifications recently prepared, which it is proposed to use in case of 
future contracts, a new table of velocities has been inserted, making the tests 
more severe than heretofore. 

In testing armor in this country, the plates of a group are carried on 
together until all are carbonized; there is usually one more plate than the 
number required; the inspector at this stage selects the plate which, in his 
opinion, is the poorest of the group for the ballistic test. It is understood 
that in England a small plate or plates of the size and thickness submitted 
by the armor manufacturer for the standard of his manufacture, is carried 
along with the group, and such plate or plates are used for the ballistic test 
instead of one of the plates of the group, so that their test is not as represen- 
tative a one as is ours. It is the custom for the armor makers of Great 
Britain to submit from time to time experimental armor plates for test. 
Such plates are tested by the admiralty, and those making the best records 
are adopted as the standards which must be reached by the manufacturer to 
whom a contract is awarded. This naturally leads to considerable rivalry 
among the armor manufacturers, and the extensive shipbuilding pro- 
grammes always being carried on in England, and the natural desire for 
prestige warrant the expenditure of time and money to develop new and im- 
proved quality of armor, and while the manufacturers may combine to regu- 
late the cost of armor for ships of the royal navy, as England builds ships of 
war for several foreign governments, the makers of what may be termed 
‘champion plates” naturally stand the best chance for orders, both domestic 
and foreign; hence, the incentive to excel is very great. It will be observed 
that there is no fixed ballistic standard except such as is made by the test of 
champion plates. 

In this country the conditions are somewhat different, the Navy Depart- 
ment having heretofore established the ballistic requirements for all armor 
manufactured, the last ones being based upon the de Marre formula for 
determining the velocities necessary to insure perforation of high carbon 
The 
specification for armor for the Kearsarge and Kentucky are based upon the 


steel plates and backing, plus 15 per cent. for face-hardened armor. 


foregoing, and the actual velocities used against the ballistic plates, repre- 
senting groups of armor, are in the case of thick plates about 141% per cent. 
lower than that required for perforation for the high-velocity shot, and 
about 35 per cent. less for the low-velocity shot; for thin plates the high- 
velocity shot is about 20 per cent. less than that required for perforation and 
about 30 per cent. less for the low-velocity shot. 


The British Iron Industry in the Seventeenth Century. 


“TN the year 1678 John Smith, gent., wrote a book entitled ‘‘ England’s Im- 
- provement Revived in a Treatise of all Manners of Husbandry and 


Trade by Land and Sea.” Not the least interesting of its varied contents is 


the following comment upon the iron trade of Sussex, then the iron manu- 


facturing centre of England: 

“Much it is to be lamented that the devastation of woods threatens a 
grevious weakening to this Kingdom; such a pestilent heat issueth out of the 
many forges and furnaces for the making of iron as hath devoured many 
famous woods and by credible Report there hath been lately in Sussex above 
130 Hammers and Furnaces for iron, the hammers and furnaces spending each 
of them, in every 24 hours, three or 4 loade of charcoal more or less, which in 
a yeare, amounteth unto an infinite quantitie, but because for lack of Water 
in the summer to blow their Bellowes, all of them cannot work the whole 
year, we cannot give an account so exactly, yet a probable Estimate we may 
make how many load of Coale, all the said Hammers and Furnaces may 
expend in one Yeare; and to that end we shall suppose that one time with 
another they may all work two-third parts of the year, which is 243 days 8 


howrs: Each day containing 24 hours, or day and Night; and because all 
Hammers and Furnaces spend not a like quantity of Coale, we shall therefore 
take or compute the least or smallest number for all, which is 3 loade of 
Coale in 24 hours for each furnace and Hammer; Then there is spent in the 
243 Dayes 8 houres, 1,460 Load by one furnace and Hammer, which amounts 
unto for the 180 Hammers and Furnaces 94,900 load in one yeare; Now if 
there were so many loade spent in one County, it is an unknown quantity 
that hath been spent throughout England.” 


The American Round Cotton Bale Abroad. 


lee new bale has recommended itself in short order to a pretty wide 

A firm at Bremen has 
already disposed of 1,125 bales made by the modern process; a house at 
Havre has handled a considerable quantity, and one broker at Genoa has 
placed more than 5,000 bales. The new way has now been well tested by 
European spinners at Albino, Abbiate, Bohmisch, Busto, Bremen, Bozen, 


range of foreign cotton spinners and brokers. 


Tyrol, Gazzaniga, Ghent, Gravelona, Genoa, Gross, Schonau, Hamburg Havre, 
Lanzo, Lovino, Mouza, Milan, Moscow, Naples, Palazzolo, Ponte sur Pietro, 
Prague, Pinerola, Palanza, Pessimetta, Rotterdam, Reval, Soci, San Germano, 
Chisono, Tournai, Turin, Theresianau, Vigavario, Vienna and Wisterchau. 
On the contrary, addi- 
The Societe Anonyme Cotonniere 
Nouvelle Orleans, for example, a Ghent concern, is one of several whose 
Niggerler & Kupfer, of 
Palazzolo San Oglio, tried 50 bales and then went to 3800; while the Ditta 
50 bales, then 100 bales, then 200, 
The round bale has indeed made its way. 

Japan’s first taking of 100 bales, through Frazer & Co., at Kobe, de- 
veloped a recent order for a thousand bales, which the company had to 


Not one complaint has come in from anywhere. 
tional orders are getting to be the rule. 


second order was double the size of its trial invoice. 


Carlo Raggio Cotonificio raised slower 
then 200 more. 


refuse through its inability at the time to get ship room from the Pacific 
In England, P. & G. Eskrigge, the well-known factors at Liverpool, 
have already handled a large quantity, whereof the final destination has not 


coast. 


yet been communicated; and Liverpool houses generally are awakening to 
the merits of the round bale. 


McCullagh Police Signalling System. 


NE of the complaints, but not always just, in regard to a policeman is 

that you can never find him when he is wanted. Many measures haye 
been taken to remedy this state of affairs, and resort has been made to the 
Ex-Chief McCullagh, of the police force 


of Greater New York, who was in the service for thirty years, has 


telephone signalling system, ete. 


studied this problem carefully, and has evolved a system of communication 
which marks a new departure in the police supervision of any large com- 
munity. He proposes to establish a certain number of policemen at stated 
points all over the city, connecting their booths, or sentry boxes, up by tele- 
phone with the police station of the precinct. No matter what happens, any 
one who wants the help of the police can go at once to these well-known 
points and obtain the services of the officer there, he, in turn, notifying his 
headquarters of the call, and securing a relay, in the shape of one officer or 
a dozen, as the case may need. It will be obvious that such a system not 
only gives instantaneous police help, but by establishing a series of ‘‘trochas,” 
makes it very hard for a fugitive criminal to break through, as he is liable 
to interception in whichever direction he goes. 

One of these interesting booths was on exhibition at the Electrical Ex- 
position in May, and the city of New York has recently made an appropria- 


tion to help carry out this McCullagh system.—Electrical Review. 


Nickel Aluminum Tubing. 


OME tubing recently made for a manufacturer of electrical instruments 
measured 0.036 inch in outside diameter, with walls 0.0015 inch thick. 
It is the lightest tubing ever made and runs 3,000 feet to the pound. Another 
specimen was a small piece of aluminum tubing 0.01 inch in diameter. The 
tube is so small that the hole through it cannot be seen with the naked eye, 
but it is really discernable with a magnifying glass. The drawing of nickel 
aluminum tubing shows great progress in working aluminum, for a few 
years ago the alloyed metal could not be drawn. A much stronger and stiffer 
tube is obtained by alloying with nickel. 
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AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
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a mistake if you fail to write us before you contract. 


AT oyu 


Our ‘‘Sylphs,’ 


The Best, Easiest-Running and Highest-Grade Bicycles on Earth Are the ’98 


“«SYLPHS.” 


They contain more up-to date and practical improvements than any other machines, and 
are acknowledged to be, both at home and abroad, the finest machines made. 


They are ESPECIALLY adapted for Export Trade. We are appointing agencies in many 
foreign countries, and we want to hear from reliable agents in all countries 
together with a full line of ‘OVERLAND ”’ Cycles, are money catchers, and you will make 


“OVERLAND” Cycles, all sizes, all patterns, $40.00 to $50.00. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., Manufacturers, Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


ALL BORED FOR 
NITRO POWDER. 


ky Coe uN U hy CUNS. 


Guaranteed never to shoot loose. 
8, 10, 12 and 16 Gauges. 


We use Whitworth Fluid Steel, Crown 
Steel and Damascus Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue. 


<= We now put Ejector Mechanism on all 
our different grades. 


We also manufacture 
the CELEBRATED 


Beauty, 
Strength, 
Durability and 


Easy Running Qualities. 


These Bicycles embody all the latest im- 
Send for catalogue. 


provements. 


“HUNTER” BICYCLES 


which are unsurpassed for 


Fulton, N.Y.,U.S. A. Tels HUNTER ARMS CO. Sane 


D> 


NZ 


OUR WHEELS 


are designed to suit the peculiar foreign climate. 


)/ THEY ARE STRONG, EASY RUNNING AND ELEGANT. 
’ FRONT AND REAR MUD GUARDS AND BRAKES SUPPLIED IF ORDERED. 


| List, Standard, 


‘60.00. 


| Roadster, 


STEEL RIMS, | 


$80.00. 


Write for trade and cash discount and for catalogues direct or through reliable commission house, with copy of order to us. 


Pear CYCLE MEG, CO, 


Milwaukee, Wis., Uae eA: 


IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns = 


Mik PAVORITES THE, WOKLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 
They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 


WHY ? 


MANY 


NEW FEATURES. PRICES INTERESTING. 


Manufactured by 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO.,  - 


They produce a large, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. 
They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 
SEND FOR ’°98 CATALOGUE, 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


99$7F 


MGSIssy75 


Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Made in all sizes and styles. 
logue 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 
é EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Eureka 


Bicycle 
Holder. 


ALL IRON AND STEEL, combin- 
ing strength, durability and 
neatness. Made with 5, 7 and 
9 spaces, for lawns, indoors and 
sidewalk use. 


Send for Cata- 


“ 


(32 numbers.) 
Bee 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 
PRICES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


o More Rust. 


It has no equal. 


ur ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
Contains no Acid. 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 
The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 
. Never gums or hardens, 
a ) Fire Arms after shooting. 
and clean to use Correspondence solicited. 


For cleaning Bicycles or 
It is transparent 
Send for Catalogue 


«C.”’ Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


G. W. COLE & CO., 


{11 B’way, NewYork, U. S.A. 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 
thas two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece  Fauber 


That's 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 
where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims. 
1% or 154, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

peamles tubing through- 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable 
bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 2 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 Ibs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


handle 


crank. t=" THE PRICES— $75 tae 3314 and 5 per cent., 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 73-75 West Jackson St., 


Cable Address; ‘‘Manson,” 


delivered f. 0. b. New York. 


OLIVER BROS., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A, 


LOCKPORT EN @)...U. oA: 
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Bell Telephones in Use. 


XYOME idea of the popularity of the telephone in the United States can be 
Lo obtained from the fact that a single company now has over a million 
in operation. According to the June monthly return of the American Bell 
Telephone Company the number of their instruments in use has crossed the 
1,000,000 mark, showing there to be not far short of half a million Bell tele- 
phone subscribers in this country, and a gain of 85,000 subscribers since June, 
1897, as the gain in instruments in that period has been 170,997. This must 
be admitted to be an enormous gain, the total number of instruments out- 
standing being 1,012,159 on June 20, as compared with 841,162 a year ago. 
Yet had the same annual gain been made during the past twenty years the 
Bell Company would now have 1,750,000, and the pasture for the new inde- 
pendent companies to graze on would have been correspondingly limited. It 
is early to determine any average or proportion of telephones to population 
in the United States, but there has certainly been a much nearer approxima- 
tion to it the last year or two than ever before, as the result of the great 
stimulus to the industry given by what is known as the ‘‘independent”’ 
movement. Some of the rates quoted by these new concerns are amazingly 
low, but the mortality among the enterprises launched with such apparent 
recklessness has not yet been high by any means. It would be interesting to 
have their figures of net gain in subscribers as compared with the Bell during 
the past year. We should estimate it as fully equal, making an increase of 
150,000 telephone subscribers for the whole country for 1897. Moreover, most 
of these have been gathered in from relatively small communities. There is 
no ‘opposition ” in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and 
several other large cities, where the outcry against high charges has been 
loudest. Signs of it have not been wanting, of course, but the lack of it is 
due probably to the general satisfaction of the public with the service and 
the difficulty or expense of putting in a new system, with underground wires, 
able to compete with the service already intrenched and organized. 

As things are, every indication points to a more rapid telephone growth 
than ever, and to success in the field based rather upon merits of apparatus 
and service than upon patents merely, or other passing influences of that 
nature. The public values the telephone highly, and is coming to depend 
upon it, and, haying acquired the telephone habit, may be trusted to increase 


its patronage of the system at a growing ratio.—The Electrical Engineer. 


Growth of American Trade with China. 


ee rapid growth of our commerce with China-—a subject just now attract- 
- ing especial attention—is shown somewhat in detail by a series of tables 
in the last number of the Summary of Finance and Commerce, issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics. These tables show that our exports to China in the 
year just ending will be about four times as much as in the fiscal year 1890, 
and more than three times as much as in 1895. The exports from the United 
States to China in 1895 were $3,603,840, and in the fiscal year which ends with 
But for the fact 


that there has been a reduction during the past year in the values of many 


this month promise to be in round numbers $11,000,000. 


articles exported the figures for the present year would be considerably 
greater than the sum named. The exports of mineral oils, for instance, have 
increased this year more than 4,000,000 gallons over last year, but by reason 
of the decrease in price the total cash value falls considerably below that of 
last year. In nearly all of the articles exported from this country to China 
there has been an increase in quantity in the fiscal year 1898 compared with 
1897 or any preceding year. In bicycles, for instance, the exports to China 


for ten months of the present fiscal year amount to $24,606, against $11,444 


in the corresponding months of last year. 


In telegraph, telephone and other instruments of this class the exports. 


for the ten months are $22,374, against $3,940 in the same time last year. 
Carriages and cars increased from $1,632 in the first ten months of last year 
to $28,603 in the corresponding months of this year; fruits and nuts, from 
$13,004 last year to $28,591 this year; canned beef, from 90,984 pounds in ten 
months of last year to 156,718 pounds in the same time this year; bacon, from 
18,002 pounds to 30,875 pounds; hams, from 46,033 pounds to 58,859 pounds ; 
butter, from 16,311 pounds to 20,085 pounds, and other articles in like pro- 
portion. In cotton cloth there is a reduction of about 12 per cent. compared 
with last year, though the total number of yards this year will be nearly 
double that of 1896, and more than three times as much as in 1895. 

Our sales to China this year will show an increase of more than 300 per 
cent, over those of 1889, while our imports from that country show an in- 


crease of but 35 per cent. in the same time. Our exports of merchandise to 
China in the present fiscal year are tenfold those of the fiscal year 1880, the 
total for that year being $1,101,383, while that of 1898 is likely to be 
$11,000,000 in round numbers. Our total exports to all Asia this year will 
amount to about $45,000,000, being a gain of 10 per cent. over last year, more 
than double what they were in 1890, four times what they were in 1880 and 
Of this total of $45,000,000 
about one-third goes to China (in part by way of Hong Kong), one-third to 
Japan and the bulk of the remaining third to India and the East Indies. Tp 
this calculation of distribution it is assumed that the bulk of the imports into 


more than ten times what they were in 1870. 


Hong Kong, which are always heavy, are for China, the ‘‘Statesman’s Year 
Book” saying of the business of that port that it is ‘‘virtually a part of the 
commerce of China.” 

The following table shows the leading articles exported from the United 
States to China in the last fiscal year compared with those of the preceding 
year: 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CHINA IN THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1897 COMPARED WITH 1896. 


1897. 1896. 

Clocksand watchesva.. .asmeeeees cane $31,242 $13,058 
BrOVASIONS # Mie oe. oe epee one 45,640 50,191 
Wiheat Mout. ot cesa.csce CW i susnasate 72,100 45,815 
Wood and manufactures of........... 113,499 154,945 
Tobacco, manufactures of............ 229,956 192,138 
Tron and steel, manufactures of...... 333,007 84,398 
Mineralouls5< 2asccteee eens eae 3,371,937 2,166,978 
Cotton CLOGS Hers. or ae eee «obras 7,488,203 3,854, 146 
All-otheriarticleste. a ieeomeisen ce 281,304 359,467 

Lota sy. See tiecmesdan eee ec ee $11,916,888 $6,921,136 


The following table shows the total importations into China from all 
parts of the world by leading articles in the year 1896; 


TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CHINA, 1896. 


COtGOD, SLAW crac non chccols perce ae <<. aso $1,056, 844 
PUOUE 23) Gs ten Sere Ec ee 1,216,568 
GDSOD Sessa cua oI oe 1,308,578 
Machinery 9 Sete ae cated oc scrote eee ee are 1,668,078 
Bish and fishery, producGtsmeseear <1 -tireneoe eee 2,527,623 
GOAL. Beihai eisai ree 5, 20 See 2,863, 701 
Woollen goods). sia ce sentence a Re ae ee ee 4,333,420 
Iron and steel, manufactures of.................... 4,981,516 
SU ar hare tte n er ee © So- Oa eee 5,667,318 
Mineral Oils 38 5c. oo a ee 6,751,281 
RICG:...0 fa Ae. La ee epee be 12,137,759 
OPIUM. 2.6 cnkeinde nicki oc Eee 28,150,486 
Cotton: 2000S: ses acicis a) See «3 Sis ee 64,028, 692 
All other articles: 32; 5 ocr e300 0 ee ee 39,309,520 
TOAD 2.3 conus, 5 ce.a)5 cus ered eee: 25 ee $170,991,384 - 


The following table shows the value of our exports into China, Japan 
and all Asia since 1880: 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CHINA, JAPAN 
AND ALL ASIA FROM 1880 TO 1897, INCLUSIVE. 


China. Japan. All Asia. 
18805 stars ore aris cause ee bisaens $1,101,383 $2,552,888 $11,645,703 
Isto eee AEE atte oe & 5,447,680 1,468, 976 12,917,348 
1882) e Saee eee er oe 5,895,988 2,540, 644 18,393,671 
WEB3s «muss ncsan ee eccereetene ete 4,080,322 3,376,434 16,348, 742 
I oto CapaeaiAN cine niciditersS 0, coreor 4, 626,57 2,028, 529 16,913,778 
S85 pine ic Ae 6,396,500 3,057,415 20,739,972 
TSSGc00 toc evi eres reese eee 7,520,581 3,135,533 21,980,999 
Dolo io cia. Sub eraio pin Shin ae 6,246, 626 3,335,592 19,322,172 
LSSS i Hae cee eee terse eestor aee 4,582,585 4,214,382 18,929, 152 
L889. Perccpatet sian cee. 2,791,128 4,619,985 18,439, 626 
ato ON cm awe AB tee Soe 2,946,209 5,232, 643 19,696,820 
1S Dieters sere tea ae vier Seas 8,701,008 4,807,693 25,558,308 
SOD emer ty. cence cients 5,666,497 3,290,111 19,590,350 
Tels Bae asians, chee cs hese ee 9004510 3, 195,494 16,222,354 
Ife Ede, dene rtatiers garcia an cers 5,862,426 3,986,815 20,872, 761 
LEO De aoth hace eterna eae 3,608,840 4,634,717 17,325,057 
BOG! encrceiciese UGE oe ir 6,921,933 7,689, 685 25,630,029 
Hoh es car ae oc deo. crotch ah lai kor 11,924,488 13,255,478 39,274,905 


The figures for the fiscal year 1898 will show a decided increase in our 
exportation to Asia, especially Japan; that to China may be slightly less 
than last year for reasons above indicated. 


Twenty American electric street cars were recently delivered in Berlin, 
and 100 more have been ordered. They were wanted quickly, and therefore 


the order was placed with an American firm. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. gr 


BICYCLES! THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
‘ } LLI NOIS” 


 eeeniperie to ie pumen hedy: 
BICYCLES. circulars to 
Best bargains offered GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


mended by physicians, 
in Bicycles for 1898. | CLE HANDLE BARS Best Nickeled over Heavy Copper. 
. B CY . Made 7-8 Tube Tops. 
Spiral Screw Drivers. PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEWYORK. Pa 
° e * Upturned, one doz. lots ...........$10.50 ee 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. Drop, oe eee er Ne | odécrcimionicic 10.50 
One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 
No Pressure on Soft Parts, 
Cool, Comfortable. 


/ RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 


Octagon Tube, extra, per doz..... 3.00 
“Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz, 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz..... 1.2 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots.......... 11.51 


Serrated Edge Knives. Adjustable, one doz. lots....... .. 13,50 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS CAB c c Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz.... 3.00 


FOR THESE GOODS. “SO, Seat Posts, per doz......... . 3.60 
Any size stems. Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


Mincing Knives. Chicago Handle-Bar Co., chicago tt u.s.a. 


Meat I ae v? i: P SEAT POST 
: Beiere enn eaearetsnecinition BERKEV’S ADJUS ABLE SPRING 
Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. It 
will prolong not only your own life, 
but life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening screw. 
In ordering give exact size of seat 


Waffle Irons. 


Paring Knives. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


eT i as —NHKROCKED OUT— 


COMPETITION NKNILLED 
TUM CCUINTI . rw OUR PRICES 
Simple. caretive. gs. | GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 
Novel in construction. As THE AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


easily installed as an Electric 


post hole. Will fit any wheel and 
saddle Send for circularand prices. 

In ordering through export com- 
mission houses send us duplicate 


order. 
THE BERKEY 
Adjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Fan Motor. 1[O—MODELS—JO 
PLA UTS) URGE WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 
Discounts for exclusive agents. Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 


Correspondence solicited In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 


Just the thing for supply | The BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., 300 Wabash ave., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. LENOX ANATOMICAL SADDLE. 
THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., i IT’S BUILT TO FIT. 


eg : "J 121 Euclid Avenue. 
NS . Cleveland, 0.,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
duplicate direct to us. 


BOTTOM VIEW, 
FRONT VIEW, ; 10 showing steel base, coil 
showing leather inches. spring and reinforce- 


pad on steel 
base. 


ments. 


Temple Scorcher. Discount to agents, 50 per cent. List price, §75 
Temple Special Discount to agents, 45 per cent. List price, $60 ao Specialties 
Temple Superb. Discount to agents, 40 per cent. List price, $50 
Temple Faultless. Discount to agents, 35 per cent. List price, $35 


(=~ Best and cheapest line of Bicycles made in America. 
Machines for Ladies the same price as for Men’s. 
Fi ted with the best Saddles, Pedals and Tires. 


t=” Spanish ae and all letters written in Spanish. 


are famous the world over for quality, 
durability and price. 


SUNDRIES manufactured by us 
ee ALO GUARANTEED. 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 


will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them. Correspondence solicited. 


TERMS: Cash in ‘‘ New York” or Chicago,” to be paid us on delivery of complete The LENOX M FG Co 
shipping documents. Bicycles will be placed F. O. bi steamship at New York if f ~ 
desired, at no extra cost. ‘Send us sz imple order.’ 197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, } 


New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘Lenox, New York.”’ 
Lenox Automatic Bicycle Bell. 


DAL RUMLEM DEbSGY CUES CO, mantcat coi a 
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American Carriages in England. 


rT HE export of carriages and cars from the United States to the United 
Kingdom in 1897 was valued at more than twice as much as in 1887, 
The Manufacturer states that one of the reasons of this general prosperity in 
the American carriage trade is that the United States have a fundamental 
advantage in their splendid supply of lumber, and that American manufac- 
turers have also the advantage of the brains of every nationality of Europe. 
In their workshops may be seen smiths from France and Sweden, trimmers 
from Germany, carvers from Italy and general artisans from England. 
Another attraction is the higher wages which are paid in the States, 
being about double the rates paid in England and France, and more than 
treble those paid in Belgium, Austria and Italy. The Americans are famed 
for their wheel-making, and keep an enormous quantity of the best timber 
It is said that the favorite timber with them is 
When a forest has been burned or cut down the 


stored for this purpose. 
second-growth hickory. 
hickory tree grows up in a vigorous form, and the toughness and elasticity 
which it possesses renders it, when properly seasoned, most suitable for the 
manufacture of the American wheel. 

The article quoted also states that there are already several London 
depots for the sale of American-made vehicles, and that there is plenty of 
trade for American manufacturers, but the needs and tastes of the people 
A couple of years ago a firm of 
““in the 


must, of course, be taken into account. 
American carriage-makers shipped 1,800 carriages to Germany 
white,” 7.e., ready for painting, and all in one year. What is possible in Ger- 
many is equally so in other European countries, even more in England, 
where there are no tariff hindrances.-—London Globe. 


Spain as an Exporter of Iron Ore. 


HE export of Spanish iron ores to Great Britain and countries in conti- 
nental Europe makes its resources of that material of more than ordi- 

nary value to pig iron producers. Any embarrassment in access to these 
resources so far as over-sea trade is concerned, by the blockade of Bilboa, or 
the hindrance of production, such as may be a consequence of hostilities, 
might for a time seriously affect the iron and steel industries of dependent 
countries. In the case of Germany, which exports more iron ores than it im- 
ports, the effects would be less felt, though the figures for 1897 show an im- 
portation of Spanish ores amounting to 1,265,205 tons. Belgium imports con- 
siderable Spanish ores, and Belgian iron producers have considerable capital 
invested in Spanish mines. France, though importing heavily from Ger- 
many, imported 493,233 tons from Spain. Austro-Hungary imported 15,165 
tons. Great Britain, however, is the largest consumer of the Iberian prod- 
uct, for out of an aggregate of 7,468,500 tons produced in 1897, not less than 
5,067,148 tons went into British hands. Some concern has been shown by 
the latter country as to the foreseen exhaustion of ore from mines near the 
seaboard, and investigations have resulted as to what reserves there might 
be in the more remote districts of Hispania. Native iron ores in Great 
Britain of sufficient richness to meet requirements for certain grades of iron 
products are becoming less easy of access, and if Spain fails in its output 
other sources will have to be exploited. These may be found elsewhere, but 
in the meanwhile any obstruction to Spanish supplies would be a serious 
matter. It may not be that hostilities between the United States and Spain 
will last long, or if they do that shipments may not be very seriously em- 
barrassed, but in these days, when the web of international trade is being so 
vitally and closely woven that arent in the fabric at one point weakens or 
inconveniences the rest, a rupture in international relationships has more 


far-reaching consequences than many suppose. 


American Products in China. 


NITED STATES MINISTER CHARLES DENBY writes from Peking, 
concerning the opportunity offered in China for the extension of 
American trade, as follows: 

‘““Tt may be said in general that the prospects for American trade with 
China are bright. 
largely imported during the past year. 
to be represented here by competent agents. 
supplies can be furnished from the United States at lower rates than from 
any other country. The era of railroad building has come for China, and the 
Day by day new, ports are being opened to trade. The 
A steamer 


Locomotives. machinery and mining plants have been 
Manufacturers are taking occasion 
It is believed that railroad 


market is boundless. 
internal waters of China have been opened to steam navigation. 


has reached Chungking through the Yangtse gorges. If the autonomy of 
China is preserved, there will be an immense development of trade, in which 
the United States will greatly share. 

“The railroad progress of China has been so fully discussed that it ig 
unnecessary to allude to it, except briefly. The road from Shanghai to Woo- 
sung is progressing. The Germans are to build two roads in Shantung. The 
Belgians still cling to the Hankow-Peking line. Yung-wing hopes to construct 
a line from Tientsin to Chinkiang. The road from Tientsin to Paoting-fu is 
progressing. The line from Tientsin to Peking is paying expenses already. 
The Siberian road will go to Talien-wan, and will have a branch to Peking, 
Other roads are in the air. Much depends 
on whether the treaties are preserved and whether access is secured to all 
foreigners in Shantung and Manchuria, which Germany and Russia claim as 


Mining schemes are numerous. 


their own sole preserves. ” 


American Trade with Japan. 


UR trade with Japan continues to make gains. For the ten months end- 
ing April, 1898, we imported from that country goods valued at $21,- 
700,730, against $18,160,983 during the same period in 1897. We exported to 
Japan during the ten months ending April, 1898, merchandise of the value of 
$17,126,289, against only $11,233,594 in 1897. Here is a gain in ten months of 
$6,000,000 in our export trade and $3,000,000 in our import trade with Japan, 
though the balance is still against us. The chief gain in the exports is in raw 
cotton, from $2,289,926 in 1897 to $6,314,928 in 1898, the Japanese having 
found on our Southern plantations fibre supplies which are valuable to them 
in their cotton factories. Important increases are credited also to various 
classes of iron and steel manufactures. In our imports from Japan raw silk 
has taken a remarkable leap forward. During the ten months we received 
this article from the Japanese to the value of $15,187,640, against but $8,496, - 
498 in the corresponding months of 1897. Our raw silk imports from all 
countries for the fiscal year so far are very extraordinary owing to the de 
velopment of the silk manufacturing industry in Pennsylvania and in other 


States. The total imports in 1898 up to April 30 have increase to $22,568,488 
from $14,840,542 for the same ten months of the fiscal year 1897. The com- 
parative gains by countries are shown as follows: 
1897. 1898. 
JAPAN ck thei ectass ct eee = a eee $8,496,498 $15, 187.640 
China heirs d Sheek ee co coe 2,991,485 5,395,565 
GAY <2 sites. nities ots SRR os oe eS 2,413,054 5,106,801 
HP ATICO vay cc, sine: oa Meee aera ae «io cree 599, 224 947,118 
Others Countriesz.420 2.2) eee ee 340,281 932,863 


Electric Fire Engines. 


N electric fire engine has been produced by an inventor in Indianapolis. 
The engine is made up of arotary pump driven by a small electric 
motor and mounted on a reservoir. The pump draws the water from a 
hydrant, cistern, or stream in the same manner in which a steam engine 
operates, and forces it into the reservoir. Leading from this reservoir are a 
number of nipples, to each of which may be attached a line of hose. The 
wires for conducting electricity to the engine are wound on a reel mounted 
near the motor in such a way as to permit them to be readily drawn off and 
attached to any suitable source of power, such as trolley wires, electric light 
wires or established stations that every city would be obliged to put in on 
adopting electric fire engines. The advantages claimed for the new engine 
are compactness, lightness and the greater efficiency secured by being able 
to utilize a larger number of streams from a single engine. On the other 
hand a serious objection to the electric engine is the difficulty of securing a 
convenient and reliable current with which to operate the driving motor. 


American Building Stone.—Tho value of various kinds of puilding stone 
produced in the United States in 1896 and 1897 was as follows: 


1896. 1897. 

Granite scot OR es eee $ 7,944,994 §$ 8,837,540 
Marble i2).4. 5.40 ated oi OEE Sc Goes 2,859,136 3,870,584 
Glaibe., fa. epee ae craic mores are. 5. ane eee 2,746,205 8,024,614 
TAM OSGONG Uk s ces cose cuneet, aoe teeeeenemtr-s eretenaeen tee 13,022,637 14,640,341 
Sand Stone: kh Sis Be SIN: ete 4,023,199 4,065,445 
* BIUGSDOMO Sree hot ocna the core ss es slayer rectreas 750,000 900,000 

ANG relies rag crake a thee cle soe ee RR Moos 15.00 SRR ES $31,346,171 $85,838,524 

*Estimated. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” 


The Nei & Dean Bicycle Bell Ringers 


are as handy as a pocket in 
ashirt. They are New, Novel, 
Practical, Durable and never 
fail to operate on the impulse 
y» of the moment. The instant 
/\ the hand is on the Grip you 
have full control of tbe bell, 
7} thereby insuring safety and 
“ convenience. Can be used 
on any standard haudle-bar 
without the slightest change; is adjustable and strictly high grade, and the proper thing 
for bicyclists to have. In ordering goods through export commission houses send us a 
duplicate of order. For further particulars address 


NEI & DEAN, 419 Widdicomb Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8. A. 


CARLET S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 
for Catalogue A. Correspondence solicited. 


CARLEY HEATER CoO., 


OLEAN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


other pump on the market. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


USE 


Baltimore 
Copper Paint. 


It is Pure and Effective. 


This paint is guaranteed to be a perfect protection to 
the bottoms of wooden vessels, for one year, when ap- 
plied as directed. 

References Unlimited, 
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High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOUDAN MANUFACTURING 


r ues | Meee apa An as 
5 a Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 


i BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


Our Portable Pump 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


THE GLOBE 
NEBULIZER 


AFFORDS THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT POR 

All acute and chronic diseases of 
the nose, throat, ear, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs, including colds, 
catarrh, deafness, sore throat, hoarseness, diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, bronchitis, hay fever, asthma, 
whooping cough, pneumonia and consumption. 


Suitable for both office and home use, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


THE GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO 


ay 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., E.U. A. 


Nile and Pecamia 
BicyclesandTandems 


COMPANY, 


Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1862. 


FRANKFORT o/Main, GERMANY, 


ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius 
Code used. 


‘Telegrapbic address: 
**MOENUS, FRANKFORTMAIN.”’ 


“Albrecht” Lock-stitch Fair 
Stitching Machine No. 391. 


Sewing Machine for Turned 
(Sew round) Work No.¢92. 


“Allianz’’ Lock-stitch Sole 
Sewing Machine No. 386. 
SPECIALTY: Machine and complete outfit for all Leather Trades for 
Boot and Shoe Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, Curriers, 
Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy and Police Contractors, Saddlers, Har- 
ness Makers, Etc. 

Catalogues in all modern languages, richly illustrated, and full particularson application. 


Necktie Light. $6 pievals Light, $2.75 


Dollar Motor, 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES «x» LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 


Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


cE 


AMERICAN: VEOSP ORR Re 


Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


Electric Power Plant in an American Coffee-Roasting 
Establishment. 


NOTHER up-to-date application of electricity to the solution of the 
power problem in factories is shown in the plant recently installed in 
a well-known Philadelphia coffee-roasting establishment. The power plant, 
which was designed and installed by another Philadelphia firm, consists of a 
four-pole generator of the latest type, for belted work, and eleven of the 
ironclad type four-pole motors, which are entirely inclosed. These motors 
range from 5 to 10 horse-power in size, and each motor is belted direct to its 
work. Under the old system that was in use in this building they could not 
have delivered more than 40-horse-power on the top floor, whereas they are 
now using more than 70-horse-power. The gain is, of course, in the trans- 
mission. 

The coffee is brought to the top floor of this building just as it is imported 
from the foreign countries. It is full of dust, gravel and other foreign mat- 
ter, which has to be separated from the bean. The coffee is first passed over 
a picking table, which consists of an endless canvas belt about 50 feet long, 
which travels at a low rate of speed, and each side of the table is lined with 
small girls, who pick out the foreign matter somewhat in the way that slate 
is picked from coal in the coal mines. The coffee then passes into a hopper 
through a conveyer, built by the Link Belt Engineering Company, which 
carries it to the milling machines, where all the dust, pieces of twine and 
any other substances which escape the picking table are separated from the 
bean, and the bean passes into receivers perfectly clean and graded, there 
being nothing remaining in the first grade but the largest and purest beans. 

These beans are then carried overhead by a bucket elevator, which was 
also built by the Link Belt Engineering Company, and is emptied into a 
trough, which runs the entire length of the battery of roasting cylinders. 
Each cylinder is provided with a hopper, which holds one charge for a cylin- 
der. Directly over these hoppers are slides worked by a lever, and as the 
hoppers need replenishing the opening is made and the conveyer drops the 
coffee in until the’slide is again closed. The coffee is then passed from the 
hopper into the cylinder by opening a slide at the bottom of the hopper. 

After being: roasted, the coffee is dumped into a ‘‘cooling box,” which 
consists of an iron box about 4x6 feet and 18 inches deep, and has perforated 
sides and bottoms. The cooling box is on wheels and is rolled under the 
cooling apparatus, which consists of a hood, which fits into the top of the 
box and sucks a strong blast of air through the coffee and out to the open 
air. In about a minute after the coffee is placed under the cooler, smoking 
hot out of the roaster, it can be pushed under the stoning machine and car- 
ried up to the bin overhead by the suction of air. This air draught is 
regulated to a nicety, so that it will leave all gravel or anything which may 
have escaped the other processes. 

From the bins overhead the coffee is passed to the next floor below, 
where the entire sides of the room are taken up by galvanized iron bins for 
storage. From these bins the coffee is passed to the third floor, where it is 
received in bins and hoppers overhead and is weighed and automatically 
packed in 50-pound tin cans, which are crated, and in 1-pound paper pack- 
ages, which have been treated with a process which renders them air-tight. 
The coffee is then placed on trucks which run directly onto the elevator and 
down to the shipping floor, and is immediately shipped out. The plan of the 
company is to prepare coffee just as they have orders for it, thereby furnish- 
ing their customers always with fresh goods. The capacity of their mill 
enables them to do this. 

The elevator in this establishment is operated by a motor of the ironclad 
type, 71g-horse-power, and is reversible, driving direct on the winding 
machine, no countershaft being used at all. In the roasting department 
there are two 10-horse-power motors, each driving a battery of roasting 
cylinders, and installed in such a manner that the driving shafts of each 
battery join with a clutch coupling, so that in case either motor should blow 
a fuse or open a circuit the clutch can be thrown in and the other motor can 


take care of the load until the repairs can be made. Every motor in the 


building is equipped with an automatic circuit breaker for overload and 
automatic release for current interruptions. There are three 10-horse-power 
motors connected direct to Sturtevant blowers. There are also motors of 
various sizes driving the milling machines, granulating mills, pulverizing 


mills, ete. 


American Copper Output in 1897. 


HE demand for copper is showing an encouraging and perhaps remark- 

able activity. Its uses are being constantly multiplied, and along such 

lines of service as practically guarantee a steady and strong grip on the 

market. Europe has been and still continues to be a heavy buyer of the red 

metal, much of which is due to electrical enterprises. The same cause lies at 

the root of a strong home demand, though foreign shipments have exceeded 
home consumption. 

According to statistics given in a late issue of the Mineral Industry, the 
output of copper in the United States for the year 1897 was the largest on 
record. The total as given was 510,190,719 pounds, an increase of 30,385,536 
pounds over the output of the year 1896. Of the various States contributing 
to this unprecedented output Montana headed the list with a total of 237,- 
158,540 pounds; Michigan being second with 145,839,749 pounds; Arizona 
being the third from the front with a total of 81,019,922 pounds. The follow- 
ing table gives the figures for both 1896 and 1897 for all States in the Union 


producing copper: 


1896 ao 1897 ~ 

States. Long Long 

Pounds. Tons. Pounds. Tons. 
IATIZON AL vee ee tee eee eee 73,745,321 382,922 81,019,922 36,170 
CalifOrmiaian. aseanese eee 1,971,545 880 14,129,920 6,308 
Colorado" aac eee 9,589, 245 4,259 9,437,663 4,213 
Michioaniv. aoe ceeee Siero 144,058,524 64,312 145,889,749 65,107 
Monitamarcowiae dc toners 228,958,164 102,218 237,158,540 105,874 
(Wiha eA Sok weir eet 3,550,050 1,585 3,854,821 1,721 
Eastern and Southern States 3,750,124 1,674 3,727,939 1,664 
AMMOtWeTS Are eases ecen 2,050,000 915 2,018,929 901 
Copper in sulphate......... 12,188,210 5,489 13,003,236 5,805 
Total domestic production .479,806,183 214,149 510,190,719 227,768 


Prices for the year 1897 scored a higher point than in the previous. year, 
the average in New York being 11.29 cents in 1897, against 10.88 in 1896. In 
the world’s production of copper for the past year the United States leads 
the list, with Spain, Japan, Chili, Germany and Australia in succession as 
named. Other contributing countries of less note and importance are Italy, 


Norway, Russia, Mexico, Bolivia, Canada, Africa, Sweden and 


The total production of all countries is placed at 418,677 


Japan, 
Austria-Hungary. 
metric tons, or 31,470 tons more than in 1896. 

These figures have been collated with painstaking care and are as close 
an approximation as can possibly be made with the facilities available. It 
would seem from the nature and strength of demand that the situation is 
not likely to change materially during the present year. 


Cutting Submarine Cables. 


¢ 


ITH reference to a statement made in the daily press, that if the 
a United States interrupts telegraph communication with Spanish col- 
onies Spain will retaliate by severing the cables between the United States 
and Europe, we desire again to point out in the strongest manner the futility 
of such an attempt, which would only result in injury to neutral property 
without effecting the desired object, and would inevitably lead to heavy 
claims for damages, to say nothing about the practical impossibility of break- 
ing some twelve or thirteen cables before those first severed are repaired. 
We have it on the authority of one of the Atlantic companies that they have 
transmitted readable code words through a cable 500 miles long, broken 
about midway.—London Electrician. 


American Built Electric Railway in Cape Town, South Africa.— 
One of the first up-to-date features of Cape Town which takes one’s atten- 
tion is the splendid service of electric trams which run between Wynberg and 
Sea Point, a distance of 13 miles, thus offering the best facilities for reach- 
ing any of the numerous suburbs. Such a lucrative concern as this would 
be naturally supposed to belong to the town, but no, an enterprising Amer- 
ican contractor supplied the rolling stock and laid the tram lines, and a still 
more cute Yankee syndicate owns the whole plant. The cars are built on 
latest lines by a Philadelphia company, while the fittings and motors come 


from Schenectady, N. Y.—Correspondent of The Hardwareman (London). 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing that our Compefifors alone had cause 
fo fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure to prove te most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, 51, LOUIS,U.5.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION ‘THE AMERICAN EXPORTER." 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S.A, 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. 


Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘““WOOD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co.4\ Ss 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
pommison houses send us duplicate 
order. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
DIRECT 


WESTON 2 


Voltmeters 
<S. avo Wattmeters 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


) For Alternating and Direct Current Circuits 


Are the only standard portable 
instruments of the type deserving 
thisname. Write for circular 

and price list 3 and 4. 

Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 WILLIAM ST., NEWARK, N.J,U.S.A. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


EDISON BUILDING, NEW YORK.N.Y., U. S. A. 


New Standard Phonograph 


Every Family should possess one, 


Records reproduces, 
shaves off cylinders, 
has sapphire points. 
Runs 8 records with 
one winding of 
spring. 


Weight, 17 pounds. 


Complete, as per 
» illustration, 


Edison’s records are the best, loudest, clearest; all the latest songs and 
oe 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. Send for catalogue and complete list of 
records. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF EVERYTHING 
MANUFACTURED AT THE EDISON LABORATORY. 
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Prof. Elisha Gray on Electrical Progress. 


\ J HEN I began my career as a so-called electrician there was no science 

ef electricity. We knew nothing about ohms, amperes or volts, or 
any of those other peculiar terms which have grown up as the science has 
progressed. We had to do our experimenting just about as our mothers 
used to make cake. You know they did not have cook-books in those days, 
and they put about enough of this and that and the other together and made 
cake. Sometimes it came out good and sometimesit did not. If it failed, they 
did not know why it failed, and if it was asuccess, they did not exactly know 
why that was, either. That is about the way we had to conduct our experi- 
ments. We knew nothing about the relations of wires to magnets, resist- 
ance, etc. I remember when the first rheostat came into this country. It 
was a Varley rheostat with a differential galvanometer, and Charles H. 
Summers, of Chicago, electrician of the Western Union, had the first one. 
He used to carry it under his arm, and he wasa great man. That was the 
beginning of ohms in this country—the beginning of the measurement of 
resistances. I have seen telegraph joints cut that gave a measured resist- 
ance of 35,000 ohms, and yet they worked through those resistances in those 
days, but it did not dare to mist or rain the least bit or the current was gone. 
We did not know then what was the matter with us. 

I did not begin quite so far back as a certain professor of physics in my 
alma mater in its very early days, before the time of the telegraph, or at 
I do not think he had ever heard of 
It took 


He showed the experiments of the frictional electrical 


least before it amounteil to anything. 
it, but he was taking his class through a course of ‘‘ electricity.” 
him an hour one day. 
machine, and talked to them about Franklin having caught the forked light- 
ning from the clouds, tamed it and made it subservient to the will of man. 
You know how it goes—a regular Fourth of July speech; and then 
he said: ‘‘ Young men, you were born too late to witness the develop- 
ment of this great science, electricity.” I often wonder whether, if the good 
professor is allowed to look down from his far-off home and see the progress 
that electricity has been making since his time, he does not often think of 
that little speech he made to the boys over fifty years ago on the subject of 
electricity. I think I should, under the same circumstances. 

We had no electric lights in those days, we had no electric railroads, we 
did not do our cooking by electricity, we did not read on the cars by elec- 
tricity—those things were not thought of—we did not talk from town to 
town by electricity. I will quote a little poem as apropos of this subject, 
entitled the ‘‘ Difference Between the Now and the Then: ” 


“Tn the olden time, along the street, 
A glimmering lantern led the feet 
When on a midnight stroll; 
But now we catch, when night is night, 
A piece of lightning from the sky 
And stick it on a pole. 


“Time was when one must hold his ear 
Close to the whispering voice to hear, 
Like deaf men, nigh and nigher; 

But now from town to town he talks 
And puts his nose into a box 
And whispered through a wire. 


““Tn other days we took a car, 
Drawn by a horse, if going far, 
And felt that we were blest; 
But now the conductor takes the fare, 
And sticks a broomstick in the air— 
The lightning does the rest.” 


As I said before, I congratulate you that you live in thisage. I congrat- 
ulate you that you can begin where you are beginning in this science of elec- 
tricity. We are apt to speak of it as just on the threshold or just ‘“‘in its 
infancy.” Well, it is a pretty healthy infant; yet, who is bold enough to 
say that it is not yet comparatively in its infancy? Ido not know what the 
outcome is to be, but Iam sure we have not reached the end by a long, long 
ways. I expect—no, I do not know as I expect to see it—but I think some of 
you may see it, and, if you do not, some of your children will see the time 
when we will have done away with the steam engine, when we will take the 
energy which is stored in the wood and the coal, directly as electricity, with- 
out having to put it through the steam engine and the dynamo for the vari- 
ous uses to which it can be put. I say, I think that time is coming. It 
may not be reached in our lifetime, but it seems to me legitimate that we 
may look forward to that. 

However others may differ with me, I look upon electricity as simply one 
form of energy, energy in one of its manifestations, as heat is one of the forms 


of energy, and as light is one of the forms of energy, and mechanteal energy, 
because we can transmute them from one to the other; we can make one 
take the place of the other; we can have it this to-day and to-morrow that, 
and why will there not be a discovery made by which this energy that has 
been stored by the sunbeam millions of years ago in the growth of wood and 
in the formation of coal beds—why can we not take that out and put it into 
the form of electricity directly, without having the cumbersome method of 
putting through the steam engine and the dynamo before it goes to the 
I think we are coming to that some of these 
days and either this generation or, at farthest, the next will say good-by to 


electro-motor. I ask why. 


steam. We will have no use for it. We will remember steam very affec- 
tionately for what it has been in the world and what it is to us now, but 
there will be no necessity for its use then. 

I will not take up your time, but I thank you most heartily for this 
great pleasure that you have given me in being your guest from Chicago 
here. I thank you for all that I have learned from the contact with these 
young minds who have made electricity a study, and I shall always think of 
this occasion as one of the pleasantest of my life. 
the Northwestern Electrical Association, at Duluth, June 14th, reported in 


The Electrical Review. 


From an address before 


Loss of Power Through Using Tools and Machines 
Too Long. 


r]\HE English mechanical engineers are discussing the question how to 

induce proprietors of plants to throw out old machinery and put in new, 
An extra whack is sometimes given the slow-going Britishers when a new 
president of an engineering society steps in. Here is what the last one said 
at London, when the presidential crown was placed on his brow: 

“Even to-day there are in use in mills, manufactories, steamboats and 
railroads, many old well-made steam engines which are costing in fuel from 
25 to 100 per cent. on the outlay necessary for the introduction of modern 
engines. The gas engine is old enough now to make it worth while to scrap 
many of the earlier forms which are still working perfectly, except that they 
are consuming from 30 to 50 cubic feet of gas per horse-power instead of 
from 15 to 20. 

“The reluctance of the conservative owners of old but wasteful machinery 
and plant is shown in many mills, where twice the necessary amount of 
power is used for mere transmission, where two machines are employed and 
have to be driven to perform the work of one, where boilers are costing as 
much every year for disincrustation, boiler compositions, and decreased 
evaporative efficiency as would pay 20 per cent. on the necessary outlay for 
condensers or for water softeners. 

‘““We see this reluctance in factories where badly balanced machinery 
or machinery almost impossible of balance is consuming a lot of power im 
setting up harmful and annoying vibration in buildings, and we see it at 
many collieries where the products of the pits are sold at a price so much 
lower than that obtainable if those products were properly prepared for the 
different uses, that both colliery owner and consumer are losers of possible 
profit on every ton raised and consumed. We see it in the enormous waste 
of time and money by the use all over the country of double the horse-power 
that would be necessary for cartage if anything but antiquated notions pre- 
vailed as to construction and maintenance of roads and of the vehicles that 


run upon them.” 


Testing the Strength of Steel Balls. 


O overcome all difficulties in determining the strength of hardened cast 

steel balls a German experimenter, Faeppol, has devised a plan of testing 
two spheres together, each being imbedded carefully in plates bored out for 
the purpose, so that no damage could result except at the point of contact of 
the two spheres. This method proved reliable, for tests made thus gave a 
compression of five to six tons, while a half-inch ball of the same material 
placed between hardened steel plates, ran up to thirteen tons, and crushed 
into them one-fifth inch before breaking. The flattening of the balls was 
also observed, one of each pair being blackened before the test was made. 
By putting on constantly increasing loads and turning the balls to obtain 
new contact surfaces, interesting results were obtained. As the spheres 
tested were not of the exact size prescribed as standard for such work, ex- 
periments were made to arrive at comparative data. It was found that the 
accepted formula, according to which the apparent hardness is proportional 
to the cube root of the radius of curvature, gave concordant results. 
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SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 


The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
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buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
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ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
CGOULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, omen tine Packing: 


\ Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
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SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 
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genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 
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EXPORT NOTES. 


The National Foundry and Pipe Works, Scottdale, Pa., have secured a 
contract for about 1,000 tons of 12 and 14 inch cast-iron water pipe for the 
city of St. John, N. B. This order was obtained from the Londonderry Tron 
Company, Limited, Londonderry, N. S. 

According to a correspondent of the London Tron and Coal Trades Review 
1,000 tons of steel ship plates—each upward of 2 tons in weight—have just 
been delivered at Belfast, per steamer from Baltimore. These were rolled at 
Messrs. Carnegie’s works, and represent the first consignment of American 
plates that have reached Belfast. 

A. D. Quint, 8 Clinton street, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of Quint’s 
turret drills for drilling and tapping, reports that he has recently shipped 
several of these machines to the French Government, also a number to other 
foreign countries. 

The West End Rolling Mill Company’s chain works at Lebanon, Pa., 
have entered a large order for their special high-grade chains for the Russian 
Government. They report export trade quite brisk, having recently made 
shipments of chain to China, Japan, Honolulu and various South American 
countries. Arrangements are also being made to ship their chains to 
England. 

The Railway Cycle Manufacturing Company, Hagerstown, Ind., has 
Lately 
this firm has made some good-sized shipments to Mexico, Peru, Germany and 


received cable orders from Russia for a quantity of inspection cars. 


China. 

I. Irving Benedict & Son, Haverhill, Mass., recently shipped between 
3,000 and 4,000 pairs of shoes to foreign orders, and have several large orders 
yet to fill. 
foreign markets. 


This firm is one of the pioneer Haverhill concerns to compete in 


During the past month the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has made shipments of its machines to the following points: 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Buenos Ayres, South America; Goteborg, Sweden; 
London, England; Geneva, Switzerland; Sydney, Australia; Cape Town, 
South Africa; St. Petersburg, Russia; Mexico City, Mexico 

The works of the Maryland Steel Company at. Sparrow’s Point are busy 
An order for 40,000 


tons for the Russian Government is now being shipped, and other lots will be 


with large orders for steel rails for foreign railroads. 
sent to Brazil, Australia, India and other countries. The rails for Russia will 
be used on the new Trans-Siberia Railroad, which is to stretch across the 
dreary wastes of Siberia and connect Russia with the China Sea. They are of 
the heaviest pattern and are smoothly finished. Three steamers are now at 
Sparrow’s Point loading rails for Russia. They are the British steamers 
Knight Companion and Mathilde and the Norwegian steamer Tiger. They 
carry about 5,700 tons of rail each, and will be 65 or 70 days reaching Vladis- 
tock, passing through the Mediterranean Sea, Suez Canal, Arabian Sea, 
Straits of Malacca, China Sea and Japan Sea. The British bark Algoa Bay is 
loading rails at Sparrow’s Point for Australia. The British steamships Dul- 
wich and Cabral are now on their way from the Point with cargoes of rails 
for Vladivostock, and the British steamship Queen Christinais on her way to 
Melbourne with a similar cargo. Several cargoes have been shipped to Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, as well as Mexico, Jamaica, Nova Scotia and Brazil. 

The Westinghouse Company has made a contract to equip the cars of the 
Manchuria Railway Company, of Russia, with air brakes, and a plant is to 
be erected near St. Petersburg for their manufacture. The amount of the 
contract is between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. It is believed to mark an event 
in the adoption of these brakes throughout Europe and Asia. The company 
already has a plant in France, the establishment of which has brought con- 


tracts for brakes to the amount of nearly $5,000,000. 

A complete electrical equipment for underground and surface street 
railways of Paris will shortly be shipped by a well-known Pittsburg firm. 
The order is a large one, and comprises machinery for both power and light- 
ing. 

The Philadelphia Engineering Works have just shipped to Mexico a large 
consignment of heavy pumping machinery for use in the Rincon y Anexas 
mines of Temascaltepcas, which are operated by the firm of A. Munuxwa & 
Co. This plant will be, it is said, the first of its kind to be erected in the 
Mexican Republic. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., are reported to have an 
order for five locomotives from the Chihuahua and Pacific R. R. (Mexico), 
making a total of ten ordered by that railroad from this company recently. 


They report having just shipped five locomotives to this railway—one pas- 
senger 18x24 American type and four 18x26 consolidation type freight—and 
have under construction for the American R. R. and Lumber Company of El 
Oro, Mexico, two 16x20 3-foot gauge consolidation locomotives. They have 
also received an order from the Hankaku Railway of Japan for three pas- 
senger engines, 14x24, and two side-tank freight engines, 15x22, and also from 
the Nankai Railway for four 15x22 6-wheel, double-ender, side-tank freight 


locomotives. 


McIntosh, Seymour & Co. have booked orders for two 700-horse-power 
horizontal cross-compound electric railway engines to be used in the City of 
Mexico. They will be directly connected with two 452-kilowatt General 
Electric generators. A 150-horse-power engine has also just been sold by 
this concern to the Kimberley Mines of South Africa. This engine will be 


directly connected to two 50-kilowatt generators of the double-end plan. 


The Riter-Conley Company, of Pittsburg, have just shipped ten carloads 
of structural steel to Dublin, Ireland. A second shipment is to be made, and 
mechanics will be sent along to erect the power house for the Dublin Electric 


Tramway Company, for whose account the shipments are being made. 


The New Britain Knitting Company has received a large order for under- 
wear from Johannesburg, South Africa. The samples and quotations are 
said to have been in competition with English goods, and as a result the 
order was placed in this country. This is alleged to be the first record of any 


direct underwear business with the Transvaal. 


The National Cash Register Company has shipped recently large num- 
bers of cash registers to Berlin, Hamburg and Vienna. The foreign demand 
for cash registers increases constantly. 

Twenty engines for New Zealand are being built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Heretofore New Zealand has placed its orders in England. 
The Baldwin works have also received an order for four engines from the 
Ottawa, Arnprior and Parry Sound, of Canada. 

The unfortunate Bourgogne had aboard $25,000 worth of agricultural im- 
This 
was not a solitary instance, for we have been sending large quantities of 


plements exported from this country and intended to go to France. 
manufactured goods.to France. These consist largely of harvesting ma- 
chines and other agricultural implements, which have been going out to France 
at the rate of about $25,000 a week. This, of course, is not an immense 
quantity, but it shows a great improvement as compared with a few years 
It is said that the shipments of bicycles range from $15‘000 to $18,000 
a week. 


ago. 
There is also a good demand for milling machinery, small ice plants 
and other kinds of manufactured goods, including hardware. 

I. & J. Meyer, of 192 Front street, sent recently to Australia a large 
quantity of woodenware, including handles of all kinds, pails, tubs and 
spokes. The firm says that business with Australia is in excellent condition. 
This country makes most of the woodenware required by the world, and the 
reduction of freight rates to Australia by one-half, as a consequence of the 
establishment of the new steamship line, has given a great impetus to our 
export trade with that country. The export of woodenware to the West 
Indies, the firm says, is not so brisk as usual, due perhaps to the war. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., reports that three 
days after the opening of the present French Motor Carriage Exposition it 
received by cable from Paris a cash order for eight of its Columbia motor car- 
riages. It is said that this is the largest single sale yet recorded at the show. 

An illustration of the wide range of applications of compressed air power is 
the following sales report. In all, nineteen air compressors were sold for oper- 
ating pneumatic stone tools, chipping and calking tools, air hoists, etc. ; nine 
air compressors for moving and elevating acid and chemical solutions; four 
air-lift pumping plants were installed and placed in operation; three air com- 
pressors were furnished to rubber works for removing hose from mandrels, 
testing hose and inflating tires; one compressor was supplied for the pneu- 
matic transmission of messages; two for oil-burning plants; three for rack- 
ing off beer in breweries; one for spraying brick in the process of manufacture. 


American Tacks in Australia.—It was by superiority of putting up 
alone that the United States gained the market for tacks in Australia. For 
a long time the United States makers put their tacks in cardboard boxes, 
while the British put theirs in paper packages. The former style was and is 
preferred. Some British tacks are now put up in cardboard boxes, but the 
The Americans are now putting tacks in 


It is very probable that tacks so 


market has to be won again. 
extremely handy turned wooden barrels. 
put up will displace all others. 
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Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
—— dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
SS silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 


= a conspicuous success, : 
TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND EARDWwWARE co. 
EVA N | E ] G i g SO N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
: +] Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 


Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Commission Merchants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: ‘‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used; Al, A BC and Unicode. 


ee 


NEWARK, oJ. wiiss & SONS, Established 45 pr 


N. J., Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META) 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue “*E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


S HOLSTERERS FAVO 
ss SS SS ———— 


Ry 
For Car Curtains, Car Seats, Headlinings there is no material equal to PANTASOTE. 


Better than leather and costs half as much. _ Does not crack, peel or rot. Is not affected by heat, cold or climate; water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof and almost wear- 
proof. Contains no rubber or cellulose and is NOT INFLAMMABLE. Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed designs. 
CAUTION.—There are worthless and dangerous imitations. See that the word ‘* PANTASOTR” is stamped on the goods. 


TELE PANTASOTE CoO., 29 Broadway, New Work City. 


yy D> - 
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ANE RICAN DIESE O RARE Ks 


New Catalogues. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms 
issuing them. Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when you write. 

THE MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, Sparrow’s Point, Maryland, U.S. A., 
has sent usa copy of the general catalogue of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, of which it is the export representative. It is a mammoth book of 375 
pages. It contains over 250 pages of cross-section diagrams of the almost in- 
numerable types of steel rails manufactured by this firm, together with a 
In addi- 


tion it contains many half-tone illustrations of great railroad bridges and 


very elaborate series of illustrations of switches of various kinds. 


other structures built by this company, including the new steel railway arch 
bridge across the Niagara River, the main span of which is 550 feet in length 
The total 
length, including approaches, is 1,074 feet, and the weight of steel 7,200,000 


and which carries two railroad tracks 225 feet above the rapids. 


pounds. The arch is the longest and heaviest in existence. The catalogue 


has excellent indexes and is invaluable to buyers of steel rails. 


OLIVER BROTHERS, Lockport, N. Y., U.S. A. Large illustrated catalogue 


of brass and iron bedsteads, with price lists. Supplements printed in Spanish 
and Portuguese contain the price lists, while the illustrations in the cata- 
logue, being colored in indication of which parts are brass and which iron, 
explain themselves and should enable a buyer to select intelligently and with 
ease. The line includes every variety and all possible grades and prices. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., have sent 
us five catalogues for the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France and 
the Spanish-speaking countries respectively. All are handsomely illustrated 
and present clearly and briefly the distinctive features of the latest models of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter, besides describing a number of styles of type- 
writer desks and tables. 

A. H. Patou, Clarksville, Tenn., U.S. A. Descriptive circulars of Patch’s 
“Black Hawk.’ corn sheller and separator, with illustrations showing each 
part separately for convenience in ordering repairs. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass., U. S. A. Catalogue and price list of ice and roller skates and skate 
straps. Illustrated. 

THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 
Illustrated catalogue of the ‘‘ Odorless” refrigerators, giving explicit and full 
explanation of the principles on which it bases its success. Numerous sizes 
and styles. <A feature of this catalogue is the facsimile testimonials that 


it includes. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. Price list of flour- 
mill machinery and supplies. Some idea of the extent and scope of the line 
represented by this 188-page price list is indicated by the fact that the index 
alone fills eleven pages. Every machine and article used in a first-class flour 
mill is included in the list. A supplement contains a number of new special- 
ties, including a number of new roller mills of various sizes, new automatic 


feeders, purifiers, dust collectors, etc. 


THE Eco MAGNETO CLOCK CoMPANY, 620 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass., 
U.S. A. Descriptive catalogue of watchmen’s clocks. Illustrated and con- 
tains numerous testimonials, as well as much matter of interest to all users 


of watchmen’s clocks. 

GARDINER CAMPBELL & Sons, Oregon and Barclay streets, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S. A. 
etc., locomotives, ships and all other purposes. 


Illustrated catalogue of bells for schools, churches, factories, 
Describes also a number of 
chimes and peals, and includes explicit directions for mounting, attaching 
rope, ete. 


ERIE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Erie, Pa., U. S. A., send us a catalogue and 
price list of their specialties, including cork pullers, pocket corkscrews, self- 
pulling corkscrews, lemon squeezers, shakers, ice grips and shaves, cigar and 
tobacco cutters, cigar lighters, etc, etc. 


WirttE IRON WoRKS CoMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. Catalogue of 


gas and gasolene engines, including special marine engines. Gives descrip- 
tion of special features and directions for ordering. This is only one of seyv- 


eral catalogues issued by this firm. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, of Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A , are issuing 
for the use of engineers a simple and practical chart giving diagrams of a 
new method of analyzing the movement of the slide valve. 
should have one, as its use will enable him to thoroughly understand the re- 


Every engineer 


lation between the slide valve and crank movements without the aid of any 
intricate mathematical calculations whatever. Sent free upon request of any 


bona-fide engineer. 


THE PREMIER MACHINE AND ENGRAVING WoRKS, 164 William street, New 
York, N. Y., U.S. A. Catalogue of paging, numbering and indexing ma- 
chines, designers’, engravers’ and bookbinders’ tool cutters, dies for emboss- 


ing, etc. Illustrated. 


THE FRANK MILLER CoMPANY, 349 West 26th street, New York, N. Y., U. 
8S. A. Sixty-first annual price list and catalogue of harness and carriage 
dressing, axle oil, hoof dressing, sewing-machine oil and all kinds of boot and 
Index and table giving weight and 
measurement of packages ready for shipment. 


shoe dressing, polish and blacking. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York, U.S. A., have sent 
us one of the most original and dainty booklets that we have seen for some 
time. It is admirably illustrated in colors and describes in an interesting 
way many of the uses to which the substitute for leather called ‘‘ Pantasote ” 


can be put and how it surpasses leather for many of them. 


THE Dart MARKING MACHINE COMPANY, 235 State street, Hartford, 
Conn., U.S. A. 
which they call a practical typewriter for cases, boxes, barrels, parcels, ete., 


Descriptive circular and price list of their marking machine 


and for printing signs, bulletins and the like. 


New Publications. 


LIGHTING BY ACETYLENE, by William E. Gibbs, M.E. This is not intended 
as by any means the final word on the subject of which it treats, but rather 
as a practical handbook for business and professional men, presenting the 
present state of our knowledge of acetylene, and describing some of the 
more important of its applications. The book contains a very brief history 
of acetylene, a clear statement of the dangers attending its use and how they 
may easily be avoided. This is followed by an illustrated account of the 
generation of the gas. According to Mr. Gibbs, generators may be divided 
into three classes: 1st, those which have the generator and gasometer separate 
and in which the gas is produced by supplying water gradually and in meas- 
ured quantity to a considerable portion of carbide contained in a closed 
vessel; 2d, those which contained both the carbide and water, with means 
for immersing and withdrawing the carbide successively; and 3d, generators 
provided with means for dropping measured quantities of carbide into a large 
volume of water. The author notes that thus far the American generators 
belong to the first two classes only. He gives in an appendix the United 
States patents on calcium carbide and acetylene apparatus. Published by 


D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


USEFUL NOTES FOR TRAVELLERS IN EuROPE The eleventh edition of this 
handy little pocket guide contains, if possible, more useful information than 
Much of it is of the practical kind that the guides like 
Baedecker omit to give. Published by Pitt & Scott, 39 Broadway, New 
York. 


its predecessors. 


Blotting Paper for Cleaning Machinery. 


J\OR cleaning machinery and parts of engines which are soiled by lubri- 
cating materials and dust while in use, fibrous substances, such as tow, 
woollen refuse, sponge cloths, jute, waste, etc., are usually employed. The 
better varieties of cotton waste are sufficient for the clean scouring of parts 
of machines, but the cheaper ones are charged with dust, making the use of 
a sponge cloth necessary, which is especially manufactured for this purpose. 
Of late the use of blotting paper for scouring purposes has been recom- 
mended. Not only can the use of cotton waste be decreased, but also the 
sponge cloths become entirely superfluous. The workman formerly received 
on an average 250 grammes of cotton waste, one new sponge cloth and one 
or two washed ones per week; now he receives 150 grammes of cotton waste 
and eight to ten sheets of blotting paper. The former cost was 25 pfennigs 
(6144 cents); now it is only 10 pfennigs (24g cents). Hence the paper goes 
much farther than sponge cloths and woollen refuse, and, as it cannot soil 
the machine with fibres and dust, it is decidedly preferable to cotton waste. 
Besides, the blotting paper is not so combustible as the other cleaning 
mediums. Another advantage of the paper over cotton waste is that in case 


it should get caught while cleaning parts of engines which are in motion, it 


- tears easily and does not draw the hand of the workman into the works.— 


Journal der Goldschmiedekunst. 
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with THESE CUTS SHOW OUR 


| poe 
ye ‘Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, ‘si 


Renee 


4 @enter-Crank, Self-Contained Engine. 


NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, 
é HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, 10 
: MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST- CLASS. 5 


8 


" Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. 16 


| COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. °— 


MONITOR mae or aneline LAUNCHES 


ngines, 


eee ee 3 from 34-horse power to 40- 
“Faunscowira MONITOR GASOLINE ENcINE= —F M horse power, for 
a z eA ——— 


; te a CT a apa With reversing propeller blades or s‘ern paddles. 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


eee 


at = ——— a 


= swe j 
“EqurecowrsMocuL crscuncenene ss MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, “i’’s°s" 


Adjusted to a hair’s breadth in a 
moment’s time. 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. 
RANDALIWS 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 144 inch or less; No. 5, 34 
inch or less. Address 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
P D RAN DALL & SON = Tro N Y UJ N A Correspondence solicited. 
‘ ‘ j sf ) Lite dt BOL Catalogue “D”’ on application. 


Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of S82 A. 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
Wwreeeamt Me Ub ss I Chinese 


—_e 
Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


aa CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 
4 Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
= © il} See epee Tete MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full une of the . 
(ged PATENTED en ae | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 


bh Outfi 
from $1. ‘00 to $100. 00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses. 


Send for Catalogue, 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, “wiiroutiis 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


==. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _— Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


The introducers of stock dressed already for the brush, 
And the only house making a specialty of 


"TA REPICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


Ey EG TA Oe WHITING, 


BURLINGTON, VT., U. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 


iv, 3 SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
% Burlington 1 $e AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
PUREE CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


STEAM CAGE AND 93 & 95 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. U. S. A- 
‘Os I O S BY VALVE COM PANY, ig <-~ 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889. 


Chime Whistle. 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 
Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, 


Catalogue No.7 : . . . 
sent on application. Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. Safety Valve. Water Relief Valve. Steam Gage. Indicator. 
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AMERICANS EXPORTER, 


<mouey 
ARNIS 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS 0. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


AN 
WY 


Y 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 
knives, $12.00. 


24-inch steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. Bed, 29x48 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 


FREMONT, OHIO, 


H, G. SHELDON, "rs. 


Proprietor of FREMONT DROP FORGE WORKS. 


Shifting Rails 
of All Styles, 

Body Loops, Canopy 
Top 
Standards 

and 

Carriage Hardware, 

Dies and Special Drop 
Forgings made to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Do you use OIL or GREASE? 


{t makes no difference to us which, but if you want the best cups to 
feed it, specify 


“LUNKENHEIMER” MAKE. 


We have a big variety in PLAIN and AUTOMATIC patterns for every purpose. *t LUNKEN- 
HEIMER”’ On any brass or iron specialty is a guarantee for SUPERIOR QUALITY, EFFICIENCY 
and DURABILITY. Write for Catalogue. Send your order direct or through Export Com. 
mission Houses. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., 


BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
35 Great Dover St., London, S.E. 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 


Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 
Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


of Highest Quality. 


oe 2 
-* .<S> 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitadeiphia, Pa., U. 8.4. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St.. 
INDIANAPQLIS, 
Ind., U. S.A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


F oo Ms 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 


A PERFECT D-Y SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

a Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
32 changes. Woods. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished 
drawer. "eae 
os AS a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS TH = ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4 doz. in acase) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHII 


TREES 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


One man can 


Folds complete as a pocket knife 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground. It is instantly 


It saws down trees, Weighs only 41 lbs. 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It isa great labor and money saver, as one man can saw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries a saw 514 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 
carries a saw 51, 6, 6% or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 54 feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F. 0. B. New York, Weights and Measurements, 

One No. 1 machine ............0055 $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9’’x0’ 10”’x0’ 10” 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 1300 <‘ eg re 370 “6 ns 5? 9x2? 6x1” or" 
One No; 2) MACHINE § cise anionic ecioms 1Sogie ee iG 95.86 a 6’ 0x2? 8x1’ 0” 
One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15,00 “ ae iS See aout o3 6":0"x8% 0x8 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 


64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A+ 


Or THHODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Ur 5. A: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 
Double Belting. 
oan a COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
66 Monarch ” and ‘ Bradford PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Betting: LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. Detroit, WMich., U.S.A. 


pe 
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Black Diamond FileWorks 


Twelve 
Medals of 
Award at 
International 
Expositions 


Ga H BARNETT CO, Philadelphia Hy 


ris WOREERR Cucac cute cecentuceteens 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 

For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Paper Bag Machinery.| Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1899 


sss yon tattoo 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 


W m - : 3 ino stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
‘ iS ; anufacture machines for making This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 


Wd tot fae AMeiricliaei liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
poun O twenty-ve pound, inclusive, eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 


Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., an iden of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns wit 
SMM bee tia: poe ee, DIETZ COMPANY 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. L.A 60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 


« 


UNION BLACKING 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


Manufacturers 
of 


SINTZ CAS ENCINE anit al [nELYrHep moss’ 


Marine 
and 
Stationary i 
Gas Tomar 
Owen] 
Gasoline ¢ 


ANC INGS, NONE BETTER on on the MARKET. 
moe eee ee doz., 2 doz. and 3 doz. boxes, suitaple td 
de. 


~ “fs marge Pe Ps — loose, containing one Orders a ees aoe responsible 
= Gar erra-Cotta Statues free Commission House. 

ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. MANUFACTURED BY 

The Best Is Always the Cheapest! Weare the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 


in the United States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at C E oO A fil oss a Ni E W YO R K 
home office, s s > J Ls 


PETE: “AGN RGN Sark a Oa lnetss 


FOR 
MEDICAL 


TABLE A 
L US 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ND 
E. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 
361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 


WA 
é 


THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C? 
OLEAN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 
_ place to another. 


=z Write for full particulars and prices, 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


Taber Rotary Pumps. 


Gallons | 


=, No. Diameter of 
ee of Suction and per Price 
Pump Discharge. Minute 
GO. | Ba 50—15 $40 
00 Hand | 144” x 146” 5 —15 35 
0 | Pree See 75—1 0 60 
14 Bee. Soke 150—200 90 
wee 4 (ae a 200—350 125 
Wee 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 
Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 
N. Y.,; 
rTABER PUMP CO. -_ Buffalo, v.s’s. 


CLOBE BUFFER Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 


Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
for Scouring Heels, 


Felt and Rubber Wheels 
of all kinds, etc., etc. 


Steam Riding Gallery and Whirling Panorama, 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 382 excellent views of historic places in 
both the old and new world. Also the exhilarating 
ride on horses and in chariots. Also a small ma- 
chine for children’s use on lawns. Send for cata- 
logue. Orders filled through commission houses. 
Send duplicate of order to us. 


CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 
C H. Cowdrey Machine Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 
Specialties. 


CHAIR AND NOVELTY MACHINERY. 


Contractors, Builders and Designers of 
all kinds of Special Machinery, 


Union 
Twin Edge Setter. 


Julian 


Sole Rounder. Heel Scourer. 


SSS ei 


GILLIE, GODARD 


Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue ‘*‘C”’ on application. 


WYANDOTTE PLEASURE_YACHT WORKS, 


U.S. A. 


Box 467, WYANDOTTE, MICH., 


Builders of g a 


HIGH-GRADE 


Pleasure 
Boats. 


Row Boats, Canoes, Sail Boats, NaphthaLaunches: 


Enclose 5 cents in stamps for new 1898 Catalogue. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


pepe ga. 


a. 4 Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


* Columbia”? Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia’' Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA.. U.S. A. 
GEM 


Automatic Engine 


Is of new and improved design. Two 
ways to regulate speed: ist, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the tension of ffi 
spring; 2d, by moving weights upon J 
arms. With these devices the best fy 
regulation can be obtained and the 
governing of the motion isatall times 
reliable. Made from 6 to 40 H. P. En- 
gines specially built for Electric Light, 
Laundry and Creamery Trade. Plain 
Upright and Marine Engines built to 
order and carried instock. Boilers of | 
every description built. Write us for 
Catalogue. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us duplicate 
of order. 


Geo. Clark Engine & Boiler Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S.A. 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
VEHICLES. 


Colfax Manufacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., New York. 


G. H. GRIMM & CO. 


RUTLAND, VT., U.S. A. 


mmtacrrers TAR GRIMM 


and 


“"" STEEL RANGE. 


Is Unexcelled and Far Superior than 
those made of Cast Iron. 


a 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Circular “A” on application. 
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THE H. D. SMITH & CO. 
GE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK, 


No. 525. 


No. 526. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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ESKS! 


NO. P. 301, ‘‘A.”’ 


buys this desk exactly_as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches 
° wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed 


white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- 
TBR FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $45.00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘“‘ C,”’ $41.00. 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $49.00. Style ‘‘B” or “C,”’ $45.00. 


NO. P. 212, ESTILO ‘‘A.”" 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, "C"’ 
illustrated. It is 60 inches 


long, 33 inches wide, 52 $i 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
e 


inches high. tis an extra fine desk, made 
of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE 


DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


NO. P. 10 E. 


buys this desk 
$19.75 exactly as il- 

lustrated. It 
is 48 inches long, 30 inches 
wide, 51 inches high. It has 
quarter-sawed oak front, 
closed back and THREE 
LETTER FILES in right ped- 
estal under lock and key. 
This desk has been A GREAT 
SELLER. 


trated. It is 50 inches long, 30 


NO. P. 243, ESTILO '*B.”’ 


buys this desk exactly 
$17 00 as illustrated. Ib is 

made of quarter-sawed 
white oak and is supplied with LET- 
TER FILES and large drawer in right 
pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 241, ESTILO ‘‘A."’ 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right EROS GMI i eis . 
swing pedestal. e has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 0 
60 inches long, style “ A,’ $43.50. Style “B” or “C,” $11 60. ‘ inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 


Style “B” or ‘‘C,’’ $40.00 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A”’ provides com- 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style “C” has drawers in left 


peGestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 
or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style ‘‘A” has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. pedestal. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 


our goods. 


50 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $32.50. Style ‘‘B”’ or ‘ C,”’ $27.50, 
55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $35 00. Style ‘‘B” or “ C,’’ $30.00. 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘ C,”’ $32.50. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our ‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 


snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER, 


TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


em 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


em 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 


6 TELE 


AMERICAN (EXPORT. 


The World’s 
Standard. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHE 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GI EDGE OlEsPOrISH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, sottens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.0); discount 10 per cent. 


TTEMORSTAl| 
Teor : 
[EDGE 


XG 


“SUPERB”? PATENT 
Leather Polishing Paste. 7 


The only article that will produce a 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre (N 
without injury to the leather. The 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


ah package contains a 2-0z. bottle of russet leather cleaner E WAH 
ar and a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing 
paste. The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the ¥ \ 
paste adds a brilliant, durable and waterproof polish. B\ 
Price per gross, $8.00 ; discount 10 per cent. 


“DANDY” RUSSET LEATHER | 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For giving russet and yellow colored shoes a brilliant, 
durable and waterproof polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Per gross, large 
size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent. 


Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 
Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 


FRENCH GLOSS. market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


© ia 
WHITTEMORE BROS.ace|l| 
“BOSTON,MASS. U.S Az|]! 


Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 


4} ror-- 
B) § cueanine f 
{| 
} 


S 


Also Manufacturers of POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Rlood, Green, Brown, Blue and Purple 
Russia Calf, Vici Kid, ‘‘ Willow ”’ Calf, ete. ‘* ELITE” Combination for Box-Calf, Klack Vici Kid, 
etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above-mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS 0O. K. 
A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 


inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 
knives, $12.00. 


24-inch steel 


: Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $5v0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY M'F’G GO. 


1 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED ‘SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the wold, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 
and have l‘een awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 pet doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, loc. per 1,000; Novelty uspension Rings. 
80c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BBC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
per doz.; Standard Pen Rack, $1.75 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, eseee doz.; Combina- 
tion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stam older, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz. 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Ves 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per_doz.; Novelty Pockct Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
qoz.; Self-Locking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz,; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 yee doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1.25 and $L75 per doz.; The Masticator,. $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $3 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
ocmmission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. | 


LaMONT’S 
Improved Crystallized Eggs. 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Simply fresh candled eggs removed from shell 
and dessicated; staple in markets of United States; 
used for thirty years by all leading bakers; used for 
every purpose that the fresh shell egg may be used 
for, including scrambling, omelets and custards. | 


Crystallized Eggs. 


Keep in any climate; unexcelled for bakeries, | 
army, navy, hospital, sea or family use generally. 

No breakage, always reliable and evaporated in 
the lowest egg market in the United States, there- 
fore cheap. 

In the United States sold only in barrels of 250 
pounds, equal to J,000 dozen eggs. For export, 
packed in tins to suit. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


C. FRED La MONT EGG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


} 
i 
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THESE CUTS SHOW OUR 


Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, Sean 
@enter-@Crank, Self-Contained Engine. aa 


NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, 


HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, 10 
MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST-CLASS. aes 


gig 


Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. | 16 


» | COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A.) 2 ) 


Eng 


| N 
34. ft 
R GASOLINE ENGINE from 34-horse power to 40 
Is ———— horse power, for ; 


With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 


MONITOR | S09" Gusaine| LAUNCHES ||! 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


__ MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, ":.%" 


Tat la ‘Sean aie, 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. = *°°*nomentistimes 
RANDAL TIW’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oul 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 14 inch or less; No. 5, 34 
inch or less. Address 


P, D. RANDALL & SON, - Troy, N. Y., U.S.A, sstsgetusastsatt.capminsion som 


Catalogue ‘“‘D”’ on application. 


jEach part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.Jd., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of U.S. A. 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
weet Ae Obs auatetoae. 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


oe CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


Ss Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
erwne MARK Send for our catalogue 
° and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED TG Hee | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888. For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 


With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses, 


Send for Catalogue, 


1 Steam and Dry Hea 
Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, vid" outtis 
With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


‘ STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _—Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


MeN gna the only house making aspecalty of TT - E. B. & A. C. WHITING, 
: j : BURLINGTON, VT., U. 8S. A. 
TANI PICcoO ae 


ae Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


STEAM GAGE AND 93 & 95 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. U. S. A- 
‘Os Re O S B VALVE COMPANY, By 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard Steam Appliances. 


Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris, 1889, 


nhl 
SUT ro LENO 
Raby Fon AAD 


Chime Whistle. 


Crosby Pop Safety Valves and Water Relief Valves, 


Crosby Improved Steam Gages, Single Bell Chime Whistles, On ~ 


No.7 . . = 7 
sau ae apilinalion! Crosby Steam Engine Indicators, and many other specialties. sarety vaive. 
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MONITOR ‘Dehner- -Wuerpel Mill Building Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Coffee Separator = Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: Correspond- 
LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; | C#talogues ence in 
LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. tiles Spanish, 
Price Lists German or 
= sent on English 
Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- application. solicited, 
ities 6 to 60 bags per hour. Prices 
from 
$350 to $600, 
F. O. B. cars New York City, N. Y. 
and are almost exclusively used in the United States. MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 
x MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries 
es j j ' 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 


ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO., Silver Creek, N, Y, COFFEE MACHINERY for Plantations and for Roasting, 


U. S. A. Grading and Finishing. 


A Breakdown of Your Engine WATER WHEELS , one 


Means the stoppage of ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


your entire mill. Nine- FOR ALL HEADS 


tenths of the breakdowns From a Fee H e008 Feet, 


are due to water in the 
cylinder. 


THE 
STRATTON 
SEPARATOR 


Removes all water in the 
steam and delivers 


ABSOLUTELY Of “DRY STEAM TO YOUR ce 


It is a Positive Safeguard, as well as a 
Source of Economy. Send for Catalogue to 


i Steam Engines 
%_ and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 
Catalogue ‘‘ F” gratis on application. 

Address, 


THE GOUBERT MANUFACTURING C2} saMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 
14-16 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPoRTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
lished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants or manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. It cannot, for this reason, and 
it does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN Exporter that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN Co. 


InpEx To ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Carley Heater Co.—Rotary Pumps..... 47 
Chadwick Copying Book Co............. 7 
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Carr Mfg. Co —Boiler Compound....... 50 
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Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Co.— 
Safety and Water Valves........... 
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PEACE. 


S this issue of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER goes to press 
the preliminary negotiations between the Governments 
of Spain and the United States, through the medium of the 
French Ambassador at Washington, appear to be drawing to 
a successful close, and it is probable that before it reaches our 
readers peace between the two nations will be definitely in 
sight and all hostilities will be suspended. All who are inter- 
ested in international trade must rejoice sincerely that this 
is the case. As the bonds of trade and of mutual interest 
and sympathy resulting therefrom grow stronger and more 
numerous, wars between civilized states become more and 
more a matter of universal concern, and a constantly increas- 
ing pressure, the like of which the statesmen of no other 
century ever knew, is exerted in behalf of peace. 

It is not our purpose to discuss now or at any time the 
causes of the recent war. Suffice it to say that it was begun and 
carried to a brilliantly successful conclusion with the Ameri- 
can people a unit in its support. And now that it is over, not 
the least of the satisfactory emotions that arise from a review 
of this four months’ war—one of the shortest wars in history 
—is the fact that on both sides the casualities were relatively 
so slight. The two decisive battles of the war, the sea fights 
at Manila and Santiago, were won with the loss of a single 
life on the American fleets, and even the defeated, owing to 
the prompt succor of their former foes when the fighting was 
over, lost fewer than might have been anticipated in view of 
the utter destruction of their ships. The fighting on land 
around Santiago, which at first promised to be unusually 
sanguinary, ended with honor to both combatants without 
repeating such scenes of slaughter as became fearfully 
familiar in the great Civil War of 1861-65 and the Franco- 
Prussian struggle of 1871. 

One other feature of the war has been so notable that 
we feel that the attention of all interested in international 


trade should be called to it. That is the utter absence of any 
attempt on the part of either combatant to derange the great 
seagoing commerce of the world. The United States, in view 
of the fact that its vessels were maintaining a blockade of 
many hundreds of miles of seacoast, inevitably was compelled 
to make a considerable number of captures. Spain, so far as 
we have learned, did not make one, nor did this country 
attempt to interfere with Spanish commerce apart from its 
blockades. The rights of neutrals were scrupulously respected 
by both parties. The privateers, of which much was heard 
at one time, never materialized. American export trade, so 
far from vanishing, increased ; nor did the export trade of 
Spain, aside from that with her former colonies, suffer mate- 
rially. All this is highly satisfactory as furnishing some 
guarantee that in the future, should war between civilized 
states again arise, commerce will not even be subjected to the 
detrimental influences of a ‘‘scare.” 

The return of peace finds the whole world in a better 
position than ever before to advance to the solution of the 
great industrial problems everywhere confronting it. There 
are railways to be built, cable and telegraph lines to be laid, 
whole empires of unreclaimed or but semi-developed regions 
to be brought into fullest service for the human race. Petty 
jealousies should not be permitted to retard this work of 
progress and development. We believe that the world is on 
the brink of the greatest period of material prosperity in its 
history. Here in the United States business was never on a 
sounder footing or better able to meet such large demands as 
seem to be impending. Our most cordial wishes go out that 
prosperity in equal or in greater measure may be with our 
friends in the British Empire, in Russia, France and Spain 
and throughout the world. May it be upward all together ! 


ONE RESULT OF THE WAR. 


NE of the most important consequences of a war is the 
effect it produces upon public opinion regarding the 
combatants. Not only does each side in a modern conflict 
between civilized States come to know the other better and 
appreciate more fully than before the bravery, fortitude and 
patriotism of its opponent, but the two antagonists are thrown 
into such a glare of publicity that the whole world is enabled, 
sometimes even compelled, to revise its long-established 
opinions and acquire juster estimates of one or both. 

Such will inevitably be one of the outcomes of the 
recent conflict. In time past there has been no great 
nation regarding which the rest of the world acquired so little 
information, or rather regarding which it acquired so much 
information that was untrue. Europe in particular appears 
almost to have taken pains to misinform itself regarding the 
United States. Huropean editors, a few through prejudice 
possibly, but most through ignorance, have supplied their 
readers with the most astonishing ‘‘news” regarding Ameri- 
cans and things American. According to these scribes we 
Americans belong mostly to three great classes—farmers, 
cowboys and gold diggers—and spend our leisure in pistol 
practice with our friends or in lynching our enemies. It is 
less than five years since European newspapers of the better 
class, under the lead of the great London dailies, have begun 
to give their readers really intelligent accounts of affairs on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The war will greatly accelerate this desirable change. 
Such absurd statements regarding American people and civil- 
ization as were not long ago habitually made by French, 
German and other continental editors will no longer be 
believed by any one, and will cease to be made. Americans 
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will not be the only gainers from this. For business men, 
and particularly manufacturers and importers, to judge of 
the United States by such items of information as formerly 
filtered through the press in their locality would often result 
only in their own injury. Others will be well informed if 
they are not. People are learning in a hundred ways how 
great and civilized a country the United States really is. 
Users of machinery are alive to the fact that American inven- 
tion must be taken into account in equipping their factories. 
Users of manufactured articles of a thousand types are inter- 
ested in the products of American mills. The war cannot 
fail to stimulate this interest and alertness. It has been a 
demonstration of the qualities of certain American products 
that has secured recognition in every hamlet where any glim- 
mer of what is going on in the great modern world penetrates. 
Wide-awake buyers are sure to profit by turning this increased 
interest and confidence in American goods to their advantage 
by taking steps to be able to supply the demand that is 
already setting with greater volume than ever before in this 
direction. 


THE VALUE OF PERMANENCE. 


VERY good story was told in one of our exchanges 

recently about a firm of tailors named, for the pur- 
poses of the story, Smith & Brown. The firm had a store 
situated in the heart of the best business district of New York, 
and was liberally patronized by the ‘‘chappies” who fre- 
quented that part of the city. The proprietor, Smith, was 
admirably made up for success in such a business. To the 
manners of a Chesterfield he united an air of graceful con- 
descension, causing a customer to feel that he had been highly 
honored in being admitted to the inner circle allowed to 
purchase their clothing of this distinguished house. The 
cutter of the establishment, here called Brown, was as well 
fitted for his work as Smith was for his. In elegance of fit 
and finish his products quite justified the reputation of the 
establishment and the handsome prices it charged. 

After some years the associates quarrelled and Brown 
set up a rival establishment of his own. Smith hired a new 
cutter, several, in fact, one after another, but trade steadily 
drifted to Brown, until in the end Smith had to close his 
doors. One day Brown was questioned as to the reasons for 
Smith’s collapse when he had apparently all the elements of 
success in getting trade. ‘‘Oh, bless you, yes,” said Brown, 
‘‘a man like Smith can get trade easily enough, but only a 
tailor can keep it.” 

This epigrammatic remark contains a large truth that is 
not limited in its application to the clothing or to any trade. 
In the modern scramble for getting business many are apt 
to forget that of even greater importance are the qualities 
essential to keeping business. Any glib-tongued and unscrup- 
ulous fellow can persuade some people to buy his wares or to 
try his scheme, but only the genuinely honest and _ reliable, 
whose goods are what they are represented to be and whose 
promises are fulfilled, succeed in keeping their clients year 
after year. 

It is the half unconscious recognition of the fact that 
permanence, age, stability represent in themselves a very 
high degree of probability that the goods offered by houses 
so continuing in business are reliable that gives such an 
importance to the fact that a house has stood for a consider- 
able number of years. The world sees in this fact a certain 
measurable guarantee that the houses so continuing are 
worthy of patronage and their goods deserving of confidence. 
It is for this reason that firms that have existed since the last 
century, or for a generation, justly call public attention to 


the fact. A beginner can offer promises, the long-established 
houses can point to performances. This was doubtless the 
reason why the great merchant prince, A. T. Stewart, insisted 
on never taking down a sign once it was up, and why his 
successor, John Wanamaker, invariably adds in all his adver- 
tisements, beneath his own name, ‘‘ formerly A. T. Stewart 
& Con 

In this connection we wish to call attention to the fact 
that an unusually large proportion of the advertisers in this 
paper have ‘‘had their signs up” continuously for many 
years. Incidentally this means that they have found THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER a good advertising medium, one whose 
results fully justify the promises of its publishers. But what 
we wish particularly to call our readers’ attention to is the 
indication that it affords that the great American firms 
whose advertisements they read in these pages year after 
year are reliable and possess in a high degree, both personally 
and in the merit of their goods, those qualities of excellence 
that permanence implies. As President Lincoln said, ‘‘ You 
can fool all the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all the time, but you can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” These manufacturers could not go on year after year 
engaging in export trade unless their goods were giving 
satisfaction and their business methods were sound. 

We should very much like at this point to print the list 
of our advertisers who have been with us for periods exceed- 
ing, say, five years, but as such a list would, we find, contain 
over 125 names, we must refrain. We may remark, how- 
ever, that many of these have ‘‘kept their signs up” 
continuously for periods greatly exceeding five years. A 
large number have been in ten, not a few fifteen, seventeen 
and twenty, and we are proud to be able to say that some 
have been with us continuously for twenty-one complete 
years, or since the founding of the paper. We believe that 
no higher testimonial to their reliability, and no more 
conclusive proof of the satisfaction given by their goods, 
could possibly be adduced than this. 


‘“YANKEE NOTIONS.”’ 


N the early days of American development, when people 
still talked about ‘‘ the great American desert ” just be- 
yond the Mississippi, and Illinois and Indiana were known as 
the ‘‘far West,” itinerant vendors of small wares used to set 
out from the small industrial towns of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island and plod from farm to farm and town to town along 
the primitive trails and occasional wagon roads of the period. 
The stock in trade of these merchants was a curious one and 
altogether typical of the country at that stage of its progress. 
It contained flints and candles, knitting needles and articles 
for the spinning wheel—those were the days when everybody 
dressed in homespun—bits of finery for feminine apparel also, 
and spices. These goods for the ladies—for the men there 
was an equally miscellaneous assortment, including hammers, 
nails, axes, saws and the numerous other articles needed in 
frontier life. With these there were not a few of the little 
contrivances that American ingenuity had already devised for 
saving labor here and there. 

It was to these last that the term ‘‘ Yankee notions” 
came first and properly to be applied, but in many localities 
the whole assortment was so styled. As regards manufacture 
this was fairly correct, for nearly every article other than 
spices had its origin in New England. But as regards in- 
vention it was unjust to the parent country across the sea, 
where most of the staple articles had been in process of de- 
velopment and improvement for centuries. However, the 
term stuck and spread, not only all over the United States, 
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advancing as the boundaries of the Republic expanded, but 
beyond its borders into Canada and Mexico and more recently 
across the seas, until now it has been adopted bodily, without 
translation, in half a hundred languages. 

Exactly what the phrase means to those who use it in 
each country of its adoption it is impossible to say. As far 
as the experience of the writer goes the better classes in 
France and Belgium use the term as nearly synonymous with 
noveautés Américains and as descriptive or suggestive of 
almost any small invention whether labor-saving or not. He 
recalls instances when it was applied to a combination of 
manicure set and glove fastener or button hook, to the Amer- 
ican type of hooded stereoscope—the French invented a box 
form long ago—to fountain pens, to the typewriter, and to 
perhaps a score of similar articles, some of which he must 
confess were of anything but American origin. In general, 
however, smallness of size and ingenuity of principle seem to 
be the essential characteristics to the European conception of 
a ‘‘ Yankee notion.” These, of course, coupled ordinarily 
with the fact that the articles in question are of American 
origin. Throughout Great Britain the same idea appeared 
to prevail. No one, for example, thought of Wagner parlor 
cars, or of threshing machines, or electric trolley cars as 
‘‘Yankee notions,” though all were universally conceded to 
be of American invention. 

Still, it is clear that the phrase as now used is too wide 
to be very practical, and it is for this reason that we have 
undertaken to discuss it in THE AMERICAN Exporter. Hardly 
a day passes that we do not receive a request from somebody 
to forward to him catalogues from manufacturers of ‘‘ Yankee 
notions.” In some cases we can judge from the letterhead of 
the applicant the probable class of articles that he desires. In 
others we are compelled to write asking for further partic- 
ulars—a considerable delay. Accordingly, we would advise 
all who are interested in the broad class of small articles 
comprised under this heading to state as specifically as pos- 
sible what they desire, whether in writing us or the manu- 
facturer. Sub-classes will readily suggest themselves, such 
as advertising novelties, ironmongers’ and machinists’ articles 
—of which there is a long list of highly useful and ingenious 
devices coming properly under this title—jewellers’ novelties, 
and so on. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


N afew months will occur the hundredth anniversary of the 
date on which a committee of scientific men placed before 
the French Government the metre and the kilogramme as 
standards of weights and measures. We understand that 
preparations are being made in Europe for the celebration of 
this event as one of the most important scientific achievements 
of the century. If this is the case then certainly those who 
are interested in international commerce should join with the 
scientists, for the metric system has proved of even greater 
importance in commerce than it has in science. By 1840 this 
system had been declared obligatory in France, Belgium and 
Holland, and by 1877 it had been established in every country 
of Europe except Russia and Great Britain, in most of the 
South American countries and in India and Japan. In 1866 
it was declared legal in the United States, the terms of the 
statute being permissive, however, instead of mandatory; and 
in the last session of Parliament an act (60 and 61 Victoria, 
chapter 46) was passed legalizing the weights and measures of 
the metric system in Great Britain. Thus, to use the pictur- 
esque phrase of Mouvement Géographique, ‘In a hundred 
years the metric system has conquered the world.” 


The passage of a bill now pending in the Congress of the 
United States will render this ‘‘ conquest” still more complete 
as far as this country is concerned. The bill, as favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, reads as follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred, all the departments of the Government of the United States in the 
transaction of all business requiring the use of weight and measurement, 
except in completing the survey of public lands, shall employ and use only 
the weights and measures of the metric system, and from said first day of 
July, nineteen hundred, the metric system of weights and measures shall be 
the legal standard of weights and measures recognized in the United 
States. 


This, as can readily be seen, is a great step in advance 
from the present status of the metric system in this country 
and should be hailed with satisfaction by all correspondents 
in lands where the metric system is already in use. 

One natural result of the enactment of this law will be 
that the metric system will be employed on all gauges, scales, 
etc., manufactured in the United States. At present it is not 
uncommon for manufacturers of such articles as scales to have 
the American marks on one side of the scale beams, rules, 
etc., and the metric marks on the reverse side. The manu- 
facturers of delicate instruments of precision usually employ 
the metric system also. In the case of articles designed and 
manufactured expressly for export, American manufacturers 
have usually conformed to the standards of weights and 
measures in vogue in the countries of their destination, and 
this practice will only be facilitated as the metric system ex- 
tends into more universal use. 

That the passage of an act of Congress will at a blow dis- 
place the systems of weights and measures that have been in 
everyday use in this country since its earliest settlement and 
substitute the ingenious but artificial French system is, how- 
ever, out of the question. -Whatever concerns itself so inti- 
mately with the daily lfe of the people is not so easily — 
changed. It will very likely take another century for the 
conquest of the metric system to become so complete that all 
the world will think in metric measures. At present even in 
France, where the system has been compulsory for nearly a 
century, people still emply pouce, pied, livre and many other 
terms of ancient origin, while in Western Belgium and many 
parts of France the /zewe is still unconquered by the kilometre. 
American schoolboys have learned the tables of metric units 
for nearly a generation, but most of us, who are not chemists, 
electricians or engineers, still do our measuring by the foot, 
pound and quart, and will continue to do so whatever the 
laws may say. 

But while we may be thus somewhat skeptical as to 
whether the metric system, even if supported by compulsory 
laws, is likely at once to become established in the domestic 
life and trade of this country, there is less reason to suppose 
that it will not at once stamp itself upon that part of our 
community that is engaged in foreign trade. Here self- 
interest will come to the support of the law, and it is not only 
highly probable but quite certain that from and after the first 
day of July, 1900—should the pending bill become a law—all 
the confusion and inconvenience arising from dealing with 
two distinct sets of measures in the foreign commerce of the 
United States will immediately cease. The mere fact that 
the Government adopts the metric system in all of its depart- 
ments will alone insure this, since that action will reduce all 
transactions, both import and export, to a metric basis for - 
Government inspection, appraisement and enumeration. 

The adoption of the metric system by the United States 
will be welcomed by both manufacturers and buyers and 
will greatly facilitate both our export and our import 
trade. 
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THE GREATEST EXPORT YEAR IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


gps export commerce of the United States has again 
surpassed all records, the shipments of domestic mer- 
chandise abroad during the twelve months ending June 30th, 
which constitute the fiscal year in the bookkeeping of the 
Government of the United States, having been over $178,- 
000,000 in excess of the total for 1897, which held the record 
up to that time. While this phenomenal showing is unques- 
tionably due to the enormous shipments of breadstuffs and 
other agricultural products, owing to the fortuitous circum- 
stance that crops in the United States were exceptionally 
bountiful last year while over nearly all the rest of the world 
they were poor, it is worthy of note that the exports of 
manufactures not only held their own, but increased some 
eleven and a half millions over the record established a year 
ago. The following table clearly indicates the sources, in 
the most general way, of this immense volume of merchan- 
dise : 


DomESTIC EXPORTS. 1897. 1898. 

Products of—Agriculture............ $683,471, 139 $854, 627,929 
Manufactures.......... 277,285,391 288,871,449 

Wihhohnaveg eS ee Cee Rinne 20,804,573 19,802,417 

MOVES Lar ertiaicneserakvis are Sars 40,589,321 37,900,171 

MBH GRIGS)7-8,00 seca 6,477,951 5,538, 925 
Miscellaneous.......... 8,479, 228 8,551,206 

ANCHO 8 ote RRS eae eee ae $1,032,007,603 $1, 210,292,097 


In the foregoing and in subsequent statistics no account 
is taken of the exports of merchandise of foreign origin. 
The reports of the Treasury Department show that such 
exports amounted during the fiscal year just closed to 
$21,037,853, as against $18,985,953 for the year preceding, 
or an increase of over $2,000,000. But our chief interest 
and that of our readers is in the domestic exports, so with 
this word of explanation we dismiss the subject of foreign 
exports entirely. 

Turning to a detailed consideration of the facts regard- 
ing the vast volume of trade represented in the foregoing 
figures, we find that notable, and, in some instances, almost 
sensational increases have taken place all along the line. 
Under agricultural implements the sale of American mowers 
and reapers abroad has increased from $3,127,415 in 1897 
to $5,500,665 ; that of plows and cultivators from $590,779 to 
$927,250, while the total sales of agricultural implements, 
machinery and parts show an advance from $5,240,686 to 
$7,609,732, or more than’$2,000,000 in excess of the highest 
figures ever before attained by this branch of our exports. 

Passing a little farther down the list of exports, which are 
arranged alphabetically, we note another very remarkable in- 
crease in the case of blacking. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, our exports of this article (which comprises 
both shoe and stove polish) amounted to $384,937. Ten years 
earlier the exports of this description amounted to $195,197, 
and in 1877 toonly $101,886. Thus, there was an increase of 
no less than 278 per cent. in the two decades ending 1897. 
Last year, however, even this remarkable record was eclipsed 
and the total exports of this description jumped to the sur- 
prising total of $733,568, or an increase of almost 100 per 
cent. in a single year. No better testimony as to the satis- 
faction given abroad by this class of American manufactures 
could be found than this. 

Of passenger and freight cars for steam and other rail- 
ways we exported last year $1,738,581 as against $990,950 
the year before, an immense advance. Of this great sum 
$1,478,188 was for cars for steam railways, and the bulk of 
the balance, $260,393, was presumably for electric, No com- 


parision on this point with previous years is possible, since 
the tables were never before issued separately. The exports 
of carriages other than bicycles fell off somewhat from those 
of last year, but attained none the less the very respectable 
total of $1,685,838. Outside of Great Britain, where the 
Hooley failure, together with a number of other local cir- 
cumstances has somewhat demoralized the trade, our exports 
of bicycles a little more than held their own. When it is 
remembered that the record figures of last year, $7,005,323, 
represented an increase of no less than 269 per cent. over the 
preceding year, and that the preceding year, in turn, was 
the first when those exports were of sufficient volume to war- 
rant being separately classified, it will be seen that in simply 
holding their own our bicycle manufacturers are doing well. 
They took the foreign markets by storm, so to speak. Now 
they are maintaining what they have won. The decline in 
our exports to Great Britain amounted to about $500,000. 
The total amount exported throughout the world was $6,846, - 
529, or about $150,000 less than in 1897. This indicates that, 
outside of Great Britain, American bicycles are still gaining. 

Of typewriting machines the official returns said nothing 
prior to last year. During that year the exports amounted 
to $1,453,117. During the year just closed they increased 
still further to the vast sum of $1,902,153. 

A similar exhibit is made all along the line. For the 
present, however, it is not so much our purpose to discuss 
exhaustively the details of this great expansion in American 
export trade as to indicate, by an illustration here and there, its 
general scope and extent. Unquestionably the showing made 
by our exports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, is 
one that should be satisfactory to American manufacturers. 
If the steady increase in the exports of every variety of manu- 
factures means anything, it is clear that the goods represented 
in this showing have proved and are still proving satisfactory 
to the foreign buyers and users, hence we may fairly add 
that the showing above indicated should be satisfactory to the 
foreign buyers also. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE TIRES. 


UR attention has been called once or twice to complaints 
by European buyers that certain American-made tires 
have proven unsatisfactory. As far as we have been able to 
verify these complaints it appears that the buyers purchased 
their tires of irresponsible concerns having no regard for their 
own future or the reputation either of themselves or of 
American manufacturers generally. That there are such in 
every country and in every branch of trade is, we suppose, 
indisputable. But the remedy is so easy and so entirely in 
the hands of the buyer that there should be little difficulty in 
avoiding the traps set by these sharpers. All that any buyer, 
whether of tires or of bicycles, need do is to ascertain the 
standing of the concern with which he proposes to do business. 
We have, not infrequently, furnished such information our- 
selves and are always ready to do so on request, and there are 
plenty of other reliable sources of information. 

If the trouble is due to substitution on the part of the 
commission house, such a house should be punished by the 
transfer of the entire buying account of the victim to a more 
honest house. We believe that there are few commission 
houses who would be guilty of this, and certainly no repu- 
table and honorable house would do so. It is only fair to say, 
however, that buyers who insist on having goods billed to 
them at absurdly low prices have only themselves to blame if 
the goods prove worthless. Two-dollar tires—retail price— 
are as impossible as ten-dollar bicycles, and buyers can hardly 
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expect that stock consigned to them at such absurd prices will 
differ materially from Hodge’s razors which were made ‘‘ to 
sell.” Such goods are no more ‘‘ representative ” of American 
manufactures in this line than are the stocks of the cheap 
auction fakirs who frequent seaside resorts in England repre- 
sentative of the manufactures of Sheffield. 


Ae this issue of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER goes to press the 
- preliminary figures regarding the foreign trade of the 
United States for the month of July have just come to hand. 
After showing that our exports for the month of July, 1898, 
surpassed those for the same month last year the Bureau of 
Statistics presents some very interesting tables, for those who 
care to compare figures, showing the exports, both domestic 


machinery and tools will make Russia a more formidable 
competitor of American farmers. We have no fears, how- 
ever, that they will prove unable to advance in the future as 
in the past. Their prosperity will not be less because their 
friends in Russia are also prosperous. 


h | OT long ago the Public Works Commissioner of the 


city of New York called for bids from building con- | 
tractors on a new steel viaduct that was to be built across a | 


deep valley that intersects the extreme northern part of the 


city. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment, working — 


on the basis of prices paid for such work in former years, 
appropriated $900,000 for the work, its estimate being in 
exact figures $883,000. There were twenty bids, and when 


and foreign, by months for a period of six years. These they were opened it was found that the highest was for con- 
tables follow: siderably less than $800,000, while that of the successful firm 
Ss a EXPORTS. 
MONTHS. == = a 
1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Auras TAs SL See a a ee ee eee $64,846,905 | $73,683,731 $60,776,147 | $55,980,619 | $68,601,006 $80,825,050 
Septem Ver ye ceo se OC ar h sae cole EES olen st alee a Telcgsiecrskereres tence 62,908,483 72,026,798 58,798,675 | 58,540,063 85,181,098 104,540,912. 
OGtObeE 23% « 3-42 Re ee ig ee oe er ae eae 87,860,919 87,675,481 83,653,121 | 87,090,972 118,516,586 111,744,517 
November ss snc 5 ete Se BS Gia 5 ts San EL aioe ae ieee ets 97,703,824 91,659,698 | 79,954,005 | 87,312,581 109,072,839 116, 672,825 
DOCOMPET «052 oie cee ee oe Sea ee we iced Sean 87,545,818 93,551,729 84,876,846 92,529,117 117,185,926 125,059,723 
1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 
JANUAT YS oS as 2 eee oe EM caer ter mec Rae Oe Blolle Oe aR een enea caret see atone 67,673,669 85,940,226 81,229, 964 86,970,028 93,951,883 * 108,426,672 
1X2) 0) 0029 ae ee RC ES ere Ct int iN O ROARS On aac 59,931,984 95,175,331 55,982,733 | 77,701,904 79,821,096 94,917,453 
1 e126] er rn Sera Saree Pei e eRe ey AL. 2s Ate Mee yl 5 nce 66,516,571 70,640,839 | 65,161,847 | 75,574, 184 87,282, 247 | 112,620,496 
214 0) 0 eee ane ear Re otic Sh ee ie ern nS costes MERE A S.A 59,873,346 64,124,812 | 65,255,641 71,091,747 77,648,786 99,314,816 
MAY ide ke Bt i ek canes oes oe ay an ee 68,955,348 61,043,583 64,267,179 66,568, 263 17,871,276 111,283,435 
Fi 0 (> eee nr UI oe Rit Pe ere Re oR iat cts onl Geet DI MSO MAS Vee 65,446,569 57,504,487 54,967,830 66,705,871 73,192,034 94,978,909 
JULY R. eyte Se Seas oho cess A Bieter ue ee ragga ee ome ete ch eee 69,118,857 52,614,176 | 56,541,589 67,717,789 71,103,968 72,486,858 
Totals (As mmonths*endins Vulye newer here eae re 9858, 377,293 $875,640,891 | $811,465,57 $893, 783,188 |$1,054,379,785 | $1,232,871,161 
Olgne =.) -Wamonthis CTICING JUL ys eee ei ete Nr eee — 457,511,844 457,048,454 | 443,406,784. 512,326,786 560,872,280 694, 028, 684 


From these figures it appears that in only one instance 
during the past twelve months have the totals for the month 
failed to surpass all previous records. The solitary exception, 
October, 1897, which was beaten by October, 1896, may not 
prove to be of importance in this connection, since October, 
1898, has yet to be heard from. While the mere fact that 
each month has beaten the record in this way is in itself of 
little importance, the general indication that these figures 
convey of the steadiness of the growth of our export trade— 
and incidentally the absence of any decline on account of the 
war—is both important and encouraging. 


rT.\HE report that Russia has finally adopted the policy of 

admitting free of duty, or under a greatly reduced 
tariff, the considerable variety of agricultural implements 
comprised in the imperial decree, a detailed reference to which 
appears on the first page of our agricultural department, will 
be good news not only to the manufacturers of such imple- 
ments and machinery, but to all the sincere friends of Russia 
as well. It is the best possible indication that the rulers of 
that great Empire do not intend that their farmers shall be 
handicapped in any way by being forced to use antiquated or 
costly. tools in their competition with the agriculturists of 
other lands. To-day, as never before, competition in agri- 
culture is world-wide and those who persist in using applances 
that are less than the best voluntarily place themselves out of 
the race. 

The same problem faced the agriculturists in Russia that 
faced the agrarians of Germany and Austria. The difference in 
the manner in which it has been met augurs well for Russia 
and ill for those who persist in ignoring the only possible 
solution that can prove permanent—the adoption of modern 
methods and modern machines and tools. Undoubtedly the 
presence of American harvesting machinery and of the 
thousand and one other types of American agricultural 


was for $570,000, or considerably less than two-thirds of the 
amount appropriated. 
The reason for this astonishing result is stated to haye 


been the great progress that has been made in labor-saying | 


devices for steel construction, and the incident furnishes an 
excellent concrete illustration of the cash value of this pro- 
gress to those who are contemplating the erection of structures 
of this character. That the future will see an advance equal 
to that made in the very recent past is unlikely, but as regards 
the export field the preparations now being made or recently 
completed by some of the strongest manufacturers of struct- 


ural steel in the country promise some notable savings to 
foreign buyers who are alert enough to seek the cheapest 


market, however distant. 


CCORDING to a recent article in the Antwerp Journal | 
of Maritime Commerce, the official figures of the 


export trade of the leading nations of the world for 1896 
as compared with 1872 show some very interesting fluctua- 
tions: 


Amount of exports. Relative rank. 
Countries. 1872. 1896. Increase. 1872. 1896. 
Ro landeeeneesesy oe $1, 235,200,000 $1,422,000,000 $207,475,000 i 1 
United. States..... 430,583,000 1,050,692,000 620,109,000 4 
Germanvencereaeern 559,700,000 994,156,000 384,456,000 3 3 
IPA COkSIe ae aecentenes 726,066,000 656,393,000  *69,673,000 2 4 
FUUSSIQe ce ent mia. oes 270,586,000 513,908,000 261,322,000 5 9) 
Austria-Hungary.. 250,900,000 369,016,000 118,116,000 6 6 
Belgium. ..: :.... 193,000,000 283,324,000 90,324,000 Wi 7 
* Decrease. 


The most remarkable feature of this statement is the 


decrease in the trade of France, which has fallen from second . 


to fourth place. The trade of the United States, on the con- 
trary, increased more rapidly than that of any other country, 
or nearly 150 per cent. in the twenty-five years. 


Besides the countries mentioned, Japan, Australia and | 


the East Indies have, in greater or less degree, increased 
their exports. France alone sees its trade gradually declin- 
ing in the volume of the world’s commerce. 
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mt PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


9,000 


All Spanish=American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal ,U. S. A. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 


‘SIN Lung youatg 27qn240g Jo saplias pun 
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We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
Up-to-date System. 


When in need of a Flouring Mill Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. j 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, [ron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S, A 


SOSOOOOSOOL OO EOSES IESE EOOOEIOS>OEOEEOSOSOOOOEO OOS 
Test Your Land for Minerals. 


PORTABLE 
DRILLING 
MACHINES 


We aim to supply the export trade 
with a thoroughly satisfactory article. 


Our Machines 
Are Complete in every 
Particular, and 
= Are the best made 
so that there is no chance for breakage and the consequent delay when 
properly handled. 

Water, Mineral, Oi! or Gas. 
Our machines will discover them if they are there. Pure, wholesome 
water is a matter of vast importance. It can always be found if you will 
go deep enough, 


THE STAR 


DRILLING MACHINE 


is made in a series of ten different sizes for drilling wells from 250 
to 2500 feet in depth. In digging for water the drilled well will be 
found far more satisfactory than any other. 


all ER 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CQO. 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A: 


Use “A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” 
or “Universal Code of Lieber.”’ 
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Cable Address: 
“STARDRILL.” 
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AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, $s@0%°ea 
Brass Mounts and Trimmings for “Chezz, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Brass Upholstery Nails, 
Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 7 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, és 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules & 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 
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No. 4277. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


No. 4641. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Cable address: ** AMRINGCO.” 


No. 4130. 


No. 4114. 
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POWER MACHINERY 


For Woop Aanp METAL WorK. 
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SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, 
DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. 
Illustrated catalogues and price lists in Spanish and English free on applica- 
tion. Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United 
States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
791 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


STANDARD 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Foot Mortiser. 


No. 2 Scroll Saw. 


Parties contemplating its’ purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 
fore placing their order elsewhere. Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 
hovse, specify genuine ‘“*Egan Machinery,” and insist on having it. Illustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, free. 


No. 2 Hand Piaiier. 164-184 W. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S.A. No. 2 Single Spindle Friezer. 


Specially The “New Waterous” Portable Engine. 
for 
aera ee FAVORITE FOR EXPORT. 


Horse Power. 


20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
Horse Power. 


LI G a T EST Engine for its power; 14 horse power weighs 5,300 lbs. 
AMPLE BOILER. 


Each engine is thoroughly tested 
on brake, and when giving one- 
third more than the rated power 
the boiler will make all steam 
required with injectors on and 
retaining steam pressure. 


Economical on Fuel and Water. 
Durable. 
Easy to Run. 


Handsome in Appearance. 


Write for new Price List, 250 Illus 
tra'ions; code word for each article. 


WATEROUS, 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Established 1844.—Over quarter of a Cen-  ~ 
tury experience in the export trade 
ABC (4th Edition) Leiber and Waterous 
Code. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DIVERSIFIED INDUS- 
TRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE history of this country shows that a diversity of industries has had 

very much to do with the development, prosperity, growth in popula- 
The best 
writers on political economy everywhere agree on the principle that any 


tion and importance of its most populous and wealthiest sections. 


nation or state, or part of a nation or state, that confines itself to one line of 
industry, whether it be the manufacture of one class of goods or the cultiva 
tion of the ground to a certain crop to the exclusion of all others, results in 
the end in the entire business of the nation, state or section falling into the 
hands of a few men with capital or credit, who control the industry or 
special line of agriculture, and who become in a measure the wealthy and 
ruling class, small in number but powerful in influence, while the great ma- 
jority gradually drift into a condition of dependence upon these few, with 
little chance to rise above a condition of barely comfortable existence, with 
small accumulations at the best and generally only a step removed from 
actual want. 

“What is it that has 


made New England and the old Middle States so populous, so rich, and so 


It is often asked in other sections of the country, 
powerful in all material matters?’ The question is well understood in the 
sections themselves, and it is easily answered. The whole secret is in the 
diversified industries, in which those sections, especially New England, early 
engaged; industries which did not depend upon great capital or surprising 
business ability for their development; industries which for years only 
reached modest proportions, and in most cases only gave their owners a 
modest competence, but which drew to them a great body of people from the 
old world, and in some instances, from other sections of this country. 

The great factories and shops of New England, controlled by corpora- 
tions with large capitalization, were not the growth of a day or a year, but 
of more than a century. They all sprang from very small beginnings, often- 
times from a little water mill, practically built by the owner, who was his 
own mechanic, and operated by himself and his own boys, or by the help of 
a neighbor or two, proprietor and employee often devoting a portion of their 
time to agricultural pursuits, but steadily developing the manufacturing, 
carefully adding to it by what profits accrued in its operation. 

In one sense almost the entire people of the New England and old Middle 
States were the best exponents of true political economy, professors of the 
science without knowing that they were such, and with no pretense at any- 
thing but that hard common sense which taught them that to be independ- 
ent of England and the rest of Europe, and to grow in wealth and political 
and financial influence they must manufacture, as far as able, what they 
needed for their own use, and if possible have a balance to export to other 
countries that did not possess our natural resources. 

When this idea took root there were no capitalists in New England, New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania in the modern sense of the word. There 
were a few comparatively rich men in the mercantile line, but there was 
little or no capital in this country that could be invested in manufacturing. 
But in the face of this seemingly prohibitory difficulty, the farmers of the 
country turned their attention to such manufacturing as they could do with- 
out outside capital and without materially interfering with the cultivation 
of their none too productive farms. 

The country was interspersed with thousands of little streams and was 
so broken that there were abundant chances for building dams and obtainin g 
water power for at least a portion of the year. At first there was no attempt 
to use this power except in the seasons of the year when water was abun- 
dant, the idea of making reservoirs being developed much later. There were 
few large streams that afforded water power with a good head and fall all 
the year round, but these were utilized with the crude resources then at 
hand. The idea grew rapidly and in a remarkably short time a large portion 
of New England became a veritable hive of manufacturing industry, all on 
what would to-day be called an insignificant scale. Every little stream soon 
had its small sawmill of the old-fashioned up-and-down style, operated by 


the owner of the adjoining farm and his boys, or by the help of his neighbors 
who had no streams on their farms. 

To these were soon added other machinery for the manufacture of house- 
hold utensils, furniture and the like. It was not long before these little mills 
called into existence machine shops as a matter of necessity. They were also 
small, crude affairs at first, in which the proprietor was the principal work- 
man, aided, as in ths case of wood-working mills, by the members of his 
family or immediate neighbors who had picked up some knowledge of work- 
ing in iron and steel,-the proprietor often being the former village black- 
smith. 

Around these little shops of various kinds, as they grew in importance, 
began to cluster, not only the homes of the proprietors, but of his workmen; 
churches and schools were built, and in time the little hamlets expanded into 
villages, towns and cities, with great industries owned and operated by rich 
and powerful corporations, employing thousands of workmen, who in turn 
have millions of dollars in the savings banks of the country, which money 
has been loaned in vast sums to develop other sections of the continent. 

Not longer than 150 years ago New England and much of the territory 
of the old Middle States was as densely forested as was any other portion of 
the country, and with about as valuable a growth of timber, saving perhaps 
the great white pine forests of the middle Northwest, and of some portions 
of the South. , more wealth has been wrought out of 


those Eastern forests than from any other forests in any section of the country. 


But, be that as it may 
And why? Simply because the industries have consumed all the timber, and 
they were from the very beginning endlessly diversified. 

Great as were those forests there were never in this section, except, per- 
haps, in a portion of the State of Maine, and there not until comparatively 
recent years, any sawmills to compare with the great establishments which 
have been such a powerful factor in stripping the Western timbered States 
of their rich growth of trees. Had the New Englanders and the people of 
New York and Pennsylvania built great sawmills at the outset, and had 
hey been exclusive lumbermen, cutting and shipping the forest product 
in its first stage of manufacture, there would be no such wealth or population 
in those States as there is to-day. 

I call to mind a single township, perhaps six miles square, in the State of 
Massachusetts, in which no longer than fifty years ago there were not less 
than five little manufacturing hamlets or villages, besides the main central 
village of the original town. Each little hamlet became a centre of its own. 
In it, or close by on the small and rapid streams, were from one to half a 
dozen little mills, primarily sawmills of the old pattern, with a variety of 
other wood-working industries as adjuncts, such as making chairs and the 
cheaper forms of furniture, washtubs and waterpails, boxes, all sorts of 
turned work for a thousand and one different uses, household utensils of 
wood of every kind, and at last, in many of them, the old-fashioned sulphur 
matches of those days. 

At that time, fifty years ago, the cotton industry had become very im- 
portant in the New England States. 


Thread winding and thread making 


was an industry carried on to a considerable extent, and the factories were 
supplied from these little hamlets with spools, bobbins, shuttles and all that 
sort of wooden paraphernalia required in the manufacture of cotton goods in 
the winding of thread. In these little industries there was very seldom any 
capital except the small savings of the farmer owner, to which was added 
such credit as his sturdy integrity and untiring industry might give him. 
To-day many of these little hamlets are abandoned. The little streams 
where it was not possible to build reservoirs to provide water for the whole 
year, for a time used small steam engines as an auxiliary, but as the timber 
became scarcer and capital increased these industries were combined in some 
place contiguous to lines of transportation, or where there was better water 
But, all honor to 
them, they were the parents of the great factories that dominate the East at 
The 


little sawmill, started on the little stream among the New England hills, 


power, and the little mills were allowed to fall into decay. 


the present time and make it so powerful in every material respect. 


where the father and his boys would saw a few thousand feet of lumber, 
turning or sawing a few hundred dollars’ worth of chair or furniture stock, 
or make a few boxes, tubs or pails during the season of high water, opened 
the way for the great factories of to-day, and laid the foundations of the 
great fortunes now found in all those older sections.—O. S. 
The Woodworker. 


Whitmore in 


The total production of cast iron in Russia in 1897 was placed at 4,119,620, - 
848 pounds, or 559,736,000 pounds more than in 1896. The consumption dur- 
ing the year was 606,364,516 pounds. It will thus be seen that the home 
production falls far short of the annual consumption. 
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American Iron and Steel Works in 1898. 


HE fourteenth edition of the directory to the iron and steel works of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, which has recently been published 
under the direction of Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, gives a very good idea of the present size and scope of 
the iron and steel trade of this country, and also of the progress made during 
the past two years since the last edition of the directory was issued. In the 
edition of 1896, after a pruning of all abandoned furnaces from the list there 
remained 469 furnaces in the so-called active list of that year, or just 100 less 
than in 1892 and just 50 less than in 1894. In the present edition, after still 
more thoroughly eliminating recently abandoned or long idle furnaces, and 
after allowing for new furnaces built since the directory for 1896 appeared, 
there are enumerated only 420 furnaces in the so-called active list. Of these 
furnaces it said about 50 will never make another ton of pig iron; so that 
there are to-day in this country not more than 370 furnaces that are either 
active or are likely to become active at any time in the future. Most of these 
are thoroughly equipped modern furnaces, and many of them are furnaces 
of great capacity. 

The total annual capacity of the 469 furnaces that were described in the 
edition of 1896 was 17,373,637 gross tons, and the average annual capacity of 
the furnaces was 37,044 tons. In the present edition the total annual capac- 
ity of the 420 furnaces that are described is 19,081,587 tons, and their average 

annual capacity is 45,432 tons. A great increase in capacity from 1896 to 

1898 is shown by these figures, notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
furnaces that were idle in 1896 but which then seemed, to their owners at 
least, to have a chance to run again in better times are now out of the race 
entirely, and with their transfer to the abandoned list of the present edition 
of the directory their capacity disappearing also. As already stated, there 
are probably 50 furnaces in the present list of 420 furnaces that are expected 
will never run again, because they are antiquated or badly situated, so that 
a perfectly fair estimate of the actual capacity of the completed furnaces in 
this country to-day will place it in round numbers at about 18,000,000 tons. 

The steel works portion of the directory shows 45 Bessemer plants, with 
100 converters, against 50 plants and 109 converters in 1896, and an annual 
converting capacity of 10,633,000 gross tons to-day, against 9,602,450 in 1896. 
No new Bessemer plants have been built since January, 1896. The capacity 
of the 286 open-hearth furnaces built and building is 3,522,250 gross tons; the 
245 of 1896 had a capacity of 2,480,450 tons. 
is emphasized in the lists, as well asin the annual statistics of production. 


The prominence of basic steel 


In 1898 there are 47 plants prepared to make direct open-hearth castings, as 
against 35 in 1896 and 28 in 1894. Of the 45 crucible steel plants in the 
country, the annual capacity is 95,000 gross tons; in 1896 it was 98,700 tons. 

The present volume describes 504 completed rolling mills and steel works, 
of which 462 contain trains of rolls and 42 have no rolls. In the two years, 
32 new mills have been built and 33 abandoned, a net decrease of 1, but the 
rolling capacity in April, 1898, was 17,929,850 gross tons, against 14,763,920 
tons in January, 1896. In puddling furnaces there has been a decrease in the 
two years from 4,408 to 8,889. The changes in plants representing the 
various ramifications of finished material are not so pronounced. There are 
51 plants rolling rails of various descriptions; 66 manufacturing various 
forms of structural material, including bridge rods, bridge plates, structural 
tubing, etc. ; 230 plate, sheet and skelp mills; 69 completed tin plate works; 
46 cut nail mills, with 4,544 machines; 24 wire rod mills, 74 wire drawing 
plants and 53 wire nail mills; 121 car-building works, 62 car-axle works, 110 
car-wheel works and 24 locomotive works; 83 cast iron gas and water pipe 
works; 28 wrought iron and wrought steel pipe works; 30 seamless drawn 
steel tube, brazed tube and lock-jointed tube works; 117 bolt, nut and rivet 
works; 88 malleable iron works, 66 stamping works and 12 horse-nail works; 
44 iron and steel ship yards, and 87 iron and steel bridge building works. 
The lists of blast furnaces, rolling mills, and steel works in Canada and 
Mexico which were first given by the directory for 1892 have been revised 
this year. Canada now has 8 completed blast furnaces and 1 building, 17 
rolling mills, and 1 open-hearth steel plant, while Mexico has 21 completed 
blast furnaces and 2 building, 7 rolling mills, and 2 partly completed open- 
hearth steel plants, of which one will certainly be built. All the completed 
iron and steel enterprises in Mexico are small. 


A Belgian consular report says that of the 173 exhibits in the Permanent 
Machinery Exhibition in Lima, Peru, 112 are composed of articles manufac. 
tured in the United States, 29 of articles made in Germany, 17 of articles 
from Peru, 8 from England, 6 from France and 1 from Switzerland. 


The Armament of the American Navy. 


T is well known among those familiar with the subject that one of the 
characteristic features of the vessels of the American navy lies in the 
great weight of guns which they carry. This is but a continuation on our 
part of an old policy. It has always been considered by our naval authorities 
that a commanding factor in our naval success during the war of 1812 was 
the superior weight of guns in our ships. The New York Herald of July 14th 
reports an interview with Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, in which this 
significant statement is made, ‘‘ That our [the English] ships are underarmed 
is not only my opinion, but that of many other naval officers.” 

We do not know to how great an extent these opinions are the result of 
the recent engagements at Manila Bay and at Santiago, but it is certain that 
until recently the general opinion in England, or at any rate the opinion of 
those in authority in the English navy, has been the reverse of those cited, 
It has been a source of frequent criticism there that the apparent strength of 
our ships is elusive because of their alleged overarmament. Our nayal con- 
structors, in fact, have been considered almost reckless in putting a weight 
of guns on our ships which it was declared they were unable to carry in 
action, and which was sure to destroy them whether it did the enemy or not. 
Whatever may be thought of the engagements at Manila Bay and Santiago 
as regards the merits of the fleets engaged, there can be no doubt that they 
have demonstrated the wisdom of our policy of heavy gunning, and the lesson 
is likely to be heeded by the naval constructors of all nations. 

To our mind the comparatively light armament of the British nayy is 
but another illustration of a British characteristic. The Englishman seems 
to be constitutionally afraid to exact a maximum duty from a given amount 
of material. Asis well known, his engineering structures of all kinds are, from 
our standpoint, ponderously heavy, being in fact built as though intended to 
last forever—as, in fact, some of them bid fair to do. We are by no means 
disposed to claim that our general practice in this respect is necessarily 
superior. It is at least an open question if many of our machine tools, our 
engines, and especially our boilers, would not be decidedly improved if in 
this respect they were to be made more on English lines. When it comes to 


‘a battleship, however, it is not the object of its existence to last forever, but 


to do its maximum duty in its supreme hour of trial. In view of the results 
which are still fresh in our readers’ minds, there can be no room for doubt 


that in this field our practice has been sound.—American Machinist. 


Uses of the Gas Engine. 


CCORDING to a high German authority the distribution of 2,323 gas — 


engines throughout thirty-six representative German cities is as fol- 
lows: As these cities range in population (1890) from 3,000 to 348,000 with an 
average of 68,000, they are excellently illustrative: 


Industry. Percentage. 

Printing and lithography:22-2--2 =... .ceus see eee 14.4 
PUMPING 55s sos. sek eeeae cae 8.6 
A X:)-¢ 110 (: ree eee Ts Mer NG Ohi d boo Ao ooo ae ow 7.9 
Blectric lighting . 2.05 c...<csgga. ssopane eee ee 7.6 
Machime SHOpS) é:...:60 + sos-s.g 2 alesisyesnw cat) 5 e'0 316 sate eee 5.3 
Joiners and’ cabinetmakers..-..-.....-. +. ss. 5.0 
Butcher and sausagemakers 4... 202... 026. 5.0 
Locksmiths. w..<hdeo Aa sreiettords sree aiele ar ele ss oer 4.2 
Coffee. TOASEELS « iajecsi.ciereid oon dieel too 3 a o.oo ee Sal 
Cutlery soca. dace seis Re re stain 2 ose) on 2.9 
PIO VAtOLS icc haces. siecetern enlene (eye lore e's le odes Sate dae ee 1.6 

Total an sre sees ows 6 wines Sa 1 2a elves eee 65.6 


The remaining 34.4 per cent. is scattered throughout 140 more industries. 
This would seem to prove that the gas engine is largely the motor of the 
small industries; but it should also be remembered that Germany is the land 
of small industries. 


The South African Oil and Color Trade.—This trade is a very consid- 
erable one, and it is gratifying to know that the greater part of the imports 
are in British hands, but the Americans are waking up in this direction, and 
in lubricating oils and greases, ready-mixed paints and varnishes and colored 
distemper powders their productions are of good value. The sheet of sample 
tints and directions issued gratis by Messrs. Billings, King & Co., of New 
York, is an eye-opener for home makers to consider. The ‘“‘ Pine Tree” brand 
of American turpentine, which is put up into one-gallon square drums, is com- 
manding a big sale.—Correspondent of The Hardwareman, London. 
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De Laval Cream Separators om) vr ost os semen 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, as they cannot explode. 


—_—PRICES $50 to $225. Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. Many thousands in use in 
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all parts of the world. Send for Catalogue ‘Z,”’ in English or Spanish. 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


125,000 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


22 CORT 
General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. ae POAND TPO TREE TS NEWYORK. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


i With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


‘Industrial’ 
Railways. 


A railway built, 21%-inch gauge, 
specially for manufacturing estab- 
lishments, ete. Cars run around a 
12-ft. radius curve as easily as a 
wagon turns a corner. 


The '*LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
th H Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 


Track, Curves, Switches— 
Everything Furnished, 
All made up ready to lay. 


ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and Cars built to suit every variety of 

Rapidity of Operation. : Service. 
iy cpa “—- Our line is primarily machinery for 
FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK = handling heavy or bulky materials, 


BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO. ee iV C. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 101 Bemment Ave., Staten Island, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co, MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.” SPARROW’S POINT, MD., Op oo A: 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5 000 feet. 
Also, Special Tools for 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and § 
Mineral Prospect- 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings { 
and estimates furnished on application. 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
rata Temigied oa agpantin | VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


required, if in Earth or Rock, and if for Steam Rigs for 200, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


LAMBERT HOISTING ENGINE G0,| Waterloo Organs. 


Manufacturers of ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Improved Hoisting Engines | Fine Cabinet ani 
Contractors, Bridge CHT Quarries, Etc. Parlor Organs 


Coal Handling machinery in particular. 


We issue several catalogues. Write us your 
requirements, addressing the works direct. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


Aaahing for 2, 000 to a 000 it. 


ALSO 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


CAB LE WAYS. Especially adapted for Export Trade. 
ne OVER 25 STYLES. 
Main Office and Works: —O—— 


117 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


Salesroom: 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Send for New Catalogue N. Correspondence solicited. Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN STEEL RAILS—PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE first steel rail ever made in America was rolled at the old North 
Works of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., and up to the time of its 
merging in the Illinois Steel Co. that company had made over one million 
tons of steel rails, a large proportion of which is still in service. The tra- 
ditions and experiences of that company, therefore, cover the whole history 
of steel rail making in this country, and might reasonably be expected to 
furnish food for reflection. 
“The manufacture of steel rails on a commercial scale in Chicago began 
in 1872. 
The immense superiority of steel over iron, even in the face of the very high 
cost of the former, was so marked that almost any kind of a steel rail was 


For the first decade there was no serious complaint as to quality. 


accepted. Then, as demand increased and the various processes of manufac- 
ture were cheapened, together with the enormous increase in output and 
corresponding severity of competition, the prices of steel rails steadily fell 
until the low point of 1885 was reached. Then it was that the railway people 
began to be harassed with doubts as to quality. The weight of rails was 
being increased, though not at all in proportion to traffic, and it was only 
too evident that increase of weight did not bring increase of service. It was 
manifest that the new heavier sections were actually not wearing as well as 
the lighter rails of previous years. It seemed a reasonable deduction to rail- 
way managers that the cheapening of cost of rails was being procured by the 
use of inferior raw materials. To this the makers retorted that it was im- 
possible to make steel at all out of anything but the best materials,so they could 
not employ poor materials even if they desired to. The situation was an un- 
comfortable one and the life of the maker of rails was not one to be envied. 
Many efforts were made to secure steel that would duplicate the quality of ten 
years previous. One notable instance was that of a certain large Western 
road which had, in 1876, purchased a lot of 56-lb. rails. At that time the mill 
employed a hammer for blooming ingots instead of blooming rolls as now, 
and happened to be using in their mixture of pig iron about 20 per cent. of 
charcoal iron, which at that particular time was more available than coke 
iron. This lot of rails so made gave excellent service and haye ever since 
remained the criterion on that road. Accordingly, in 1885, in the desire to 
improve the wearing qualities of their heavier section, this road placed an 
order with the same mill for rails to be a duplicate in every particular of 
manufacture of the rails of 1876, including the charcoal iron and hammered 
blooms. The last was an impossible condition, as the hammer had become 
an obsolete machine, but the rails were made with a mixture of 20 per cent. 
charcoal iron, which had now become somewhat of a luxury. Yet these rails 
did not wear like the rails of 1876. As the only apparent difference was the 
hammering of blooms, this circumstance gave rise to much learned discus- 
sion on the relative merits of hammering and rolling. 

“The beau ideal of steel rail in those days was the John Brown rail, made 
by that English firm in the early days of steel rail manufacture. Wherever 
used they gave excellent service, and American makers were continually 
twitted with the fact that they were never able to equal the earliest product 
of the Bessemer process in England. Indeed, it began to look as if the more 
familiar we became with this process the less successful we were with it, as 
far as quality was concerned. 

‘““Up to the time of the appearance of new types of section, the acme of 
perfection was thought to have been reached in the Pennsylvania 75-Ib. rail. 
The basis of this design was a 56-lb. rail, which was increased to a 60, a 70, 
and a 75 lb. section by constant increments to the head only. It is a fact 
that the same angle bar fitted each section from the 56 to 75 Ib. Since the 
head was the vulnerable part of the rail, it seemed to be incontrovertible that 
the larger the head the longer the wear. The history of the service of heavy 
rails has fully exposed the fallacy of this idea. The failure of rail sections 
has been due to the same cause that the failure of many men can be attrib- 
uted, namely, an attack of ‘big head.’ No one can appreciate the reason 
for it as well as the manufacturer, but even he did not find it out until a 
direct comparison of sections was made. The constant aim of the manufac- 
turer is to keep the percentage of second quality, or defective rails, as low as 
possible, and naturally he has a fondness for those sections which invariably 
yield the least seconds. 

“The more nearly equal the head and flange are in weight, the easier the 
rail will be to roll, the more uniform the metal will be in density, and the 
better the rail will wear. With the adoption of what are known as the 
American Civil Engineers’ rail sections and their liberal use, many of the 
difficulties of quality, wear and manufacture have disappeared. 


“The question of chemical composition, after many years of heated dis- 


cussion, is permitted to rest. The adoption of common sense sections has 
largely dispensed with the necessity of trying to explain rail failures by 
chemical composition. The early products of the Bessemer converter should 
have taught us that, but it didn’t until after years of heart-breaking expe- 
rience. 

“‘Modern heavy sections make it possible to increase the content of car- 
bon in the steel with advantage to all concerned. I am convinced that a 
considerable increase in the percentage of silicon will be beneficial. Some 
experiments that have come under my observation within the past two years 
have impressed upon me the great value of considerable percentages of silicon 
in steel. 

“The rail is at once the least ostentatious and most vital element of rail- 
way construction and maintenance. The invention of Bessemer has rightly 
been assigned the place of honor among inventions of modern times; as, by 
means of it, the cost of transportation has been very greatly reduced, im- 
mense areas of hitherto inaccessible farm lands have been made available, and 
the food of humanity greatly cheapened. Through Yankee ingenuity the 
cost of the steel rail has been brought, in less than thirty years, from $150 
per ton in gold to less than $20 per ton, or one-eighth of the original cost, 
The rail is to-day the cheapest finished product in the whole domain of iron 
and steel manufacture, and is at the same time the most difficult to make. 
It requires the expenditure of at least three million dollars before a single 
rail can be economically turned out. One of the most complicated and deli- 
cate operations known to metallurgy is carried on at the tremendous rate of 
over a ton of product per minute, day after day, within limits that will not 
permit of a variation of more than five one-hundredths of one per cent. either 
way from the standard. When you are considering the rail, ponder these 
things well. Do not burden the maker with unnecessary difficulties or em- 
barrass him with galling restrictions. When rails do not give the service 
expected, see if the location, character of service or design of section has not 
something to do with it. In closing, I will repeat what the history of 
twenty-five years has proven, that, other things being equal, the best wear- 
ing rail is the one easiest made.”—K. C. Potter in the Railway and Engineer- 
ing Review. 


American Tools, Agricultural Machinery and Bicycles 
in Norway. 


CORRESPONDENT of the British Trade Journal has just written an 
account of his visit to the International Fisheries Exhibition which is 
in progress in Bergen, Norway, this Summer. In addition to the Norwe- 
gian displays, which predominate, there are exhibits from Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, France, Germany, United States, Japan and other countries. What 
struck the correspondent more than anything else was the almost complete 
absence of British representation. There isa good deal of cutlery, chiefly 
ornamental cutlery, and mostly of an indifferent character, at the exhibition. 
The Germans and the Swedes appear to have the cutlery business to them- 
selves. The correspondent adds: 

“‘In none of the public places, not even the hotels, did I come across a 
single knife or fork with a Sheffield name upon it. The German and Swedish 
cutlery, particularly in pocket knives, was very poor stuff. In edge tools 
American axes and adzes were quite common, and here and there I came 
across chisels, files, rasps, and several other tools, bearing well-known 
At four places the saws with which the men were working 
were made in Sheffield. In the lighter range of agricultural implements, 
such as hayforks, cultivators, rakes, spades, etc., ‘“‘U. 8. A.” was pretty uni- 
versal, the ‘‘ Keystone” brand having the bulk of the business. Bicycles are 
not greatly used in Norway, the country scarcely lending itself to that form 
of pastime; but they are abundant in Bergen, where of ten machines exam- 
ined, I found eight to be of American make.” 


Sheffield names. 


Fans in Sleeping Cars.—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has recently 
adopted the use of electric fans on its sleeping cars. This road, like many 
great trunk lines, has sleeping cars which lay for several hours awaiting the 
departure of trains, thus enabling the passengers to retire several hours before 
the time of departure of the trains. Ordinarily, a railway station is about 
the hottest place that can be found at night in the Summer, and the interior 
of a sleeping car is still hotter, if such a thing can be. The fans are placed 
in the cars as soon as they are backed into the stations, connected by a flexi- 
ble cable with the electric current, and they are run until ten minutes before 
the train leaves, thus keeping the interior of the car cool and pleasant for 
those who are sleeping. The cost is very small, as each station is thoroughly 
equipped with electric appliances, 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

_y__ Plumbing Materials, 

hi Lavatories, Baths 

and Water Closets, 


42TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


COMBINATION DESK AND 
BOOKCASE. Over 500,000 in use. 


Made of solid oak; hand-rubbed finish; hand- 
some carvings; 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 10 
inches deep; brass rod for curtain. 


Price, $6.00. 


‘New Triumph” School Desk 


12 sizes, for pupils 5 to 20 years old. 


Discount, 15 per cent. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of School Furniture in the World. 


Do You Want the Best ? 


The Finest 
i Steel Enameled Bath Tub 
in the Market. 


Light and Strong. 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


‘ The Best 
| All=Metallic Bath Tub in 
4 the Market. 


Substantial and Durable. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB 


is made of Galvanized Steel to insure against rusting. Nickel-plated Waste and Overflow. 
Enameled outside in light blue; inside is finished in five coatsof Japan Enamels, baked 
on, producing a beau iful white, porcelain-like finish. 

The Steel-Encased Tub is made of smooth rolled black steel jacket, lined with Sheet 
Copper, tinned, planished and polished to a mirror finish. Outside finished in light green 
enamels. Wastes nickel plated. 

SIZES: Both kinds 4% feet, 5 feet, 514 feet over Rims. Sample orders solicited. 

WEIGHT: 115 lbs. to 130 lbs. in shipping crates. Prices on application. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


No ,45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. 
Measures 160 cubic feet. 


Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment. 
All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
**Rouima,”” Lonpon. 


Telephone: 
No. 271 Hop. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


Highest Medals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY 
PAINT WORKS, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened uponit. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” 
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EXPORBER: 


HOW MODERN WIRES ARE MADE. 


7 IRE-MAKING practice has of course changed in recent years as have 
most manufacturing processes. The earliest forms of wire were 
hammered from rough bars. This crude way was superseded later when it 
was discovered how to draw, and this method of wire drawing is now univer- 
sally applied for wires of any material. 

In the case of iron wire, the metal is first converted from ‘‘ blooms” to 
‘billets ” This is accomplished 
by long train rolls which pass the rods from one to the other. The rods 
average from 2 to 600 yardsin length. Very large sizes of wire may be 


and from ‘billets’ to ‘‘rods” at one heat. 


made by continued rolling of the rods. 


The rods thus produced by rolling in the heated state are made into wire 
by the process of ‘‘cold-drawing.” By this process the rods of iron and steel, 
rolled several hundred yards long, are first pointed at one end by hammering 
or by a special machine. and are then cleansed by washing in a bath of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrechloric acid, and afterwards are immersed in lime-water 
to give a drawing surface. After drying by heat they are ready for the 
drawing mill, which consists of a series of horizontal drums or pulleys, 10 to 
30 inches in diameter, termed ‘‘ blocks,” mounted on vertical axes on long 
benches. Accompanying each drum are drawplates and pincer drawers. 
The drawplates are disks or blocks of cast steel drilled with tapering holes, 
the small ends of which correspond exactly to the size of wire to be drawn 
The form of the hole, of course, determines the form of cross sec- 
When 


the holes become worn from use and depart from their original gauge, the 


from it. 
tion of the wire, which is usually circular, though not necessarily so. 


metal is hammered around the small end, closing it, after which it is reamed 
out to standard size. Where great uniformity of gauge is required, as in 
fine gold or platinum wire. perforated rubies or similar hard minerals are 
fitted in the drawplate. The drawplates are clamped in vises fixed to the 
bench. As the tapering end of the rod is inserted in the hole of the plate, 
mechanical pincers seize it and pull it through. The pincers are fixed on 
horizontal arms. which are moved backward by cams fixed on the axes which 
rotate the drums. The wire as it is pulled through by the pincers is wound 
on the drums. The bottom of-the drum is fitted with recesses to correspond 
with projections on a cam mounted on the same axis. The drum can be 
raised so as not to be in contact with the cam, and then may be turned freely 
on a spindle. When enough wire has been drawn through the drawplate by 
the pincers to make one turn round the drum, the wire is taken from the 
pincers and fastened to the drum, which is lowered, and the cam fitting in 
its base turns it and winds the wire upon the drum. The drums draw from 
500 to 700 feet per minute for ordinary wire, and somewhat slower for cruci- 
ble steel. The wire has now been drawn down.one size, reducing the diameter 
about 10 per cent., and the process is continued until the proper gauge is 
attained. It is said that copper wire may be reduced fifteen sizes at one 
drawing. In continuous wire-drawing several drums are placed in line on a 
frame so that the wire winds on and off each one successively. Between the 
drums rotating disks, made of some extremely hard substance reamed out to 
size, are placed so that the wire passes through them. The holes in the suc- 
ceeding disks are smaller than those in the preceding ones. Thus the cross- 
section may be reduced a number of sizes in one operation. Of course, the 
speeds of the drums are proportional to the elongations produced by the re- 
ducing of the diameter of the wire, and have to be very exactly regulated so 
The draw- 


a kind of grease for the 


that there may be no undue stretch or slack between the drums. 
ing is facilitated by the application of lubricants ; 
larger grades, and liquids such as soapy water and milk for the smaller. 
Where a straw-colored wire is not objectionable, a weak solution of copper 
These lubricants coat the wire with 
a mucilaginous or metallic film, so as to preserve it from oxidation and leave 
a polished surface. 


sulphate is used as the drawing liquor. 


Wire-drawing increases the hardness of the metal, so that the wire has 
to be frequently annealed during the process. In practice, fine wire is thus 
softened six or eight times. The annealing pots consist simply of metaj 
chambers into which the wire is placed, and the pot is then hermetically 
sealed. The process of heating requires several hours at a red heat, a tem- 
perature of 600 to 700 degrees F. being best. 


then allowed to cool slowly. 


The pots and their contents are 
An average charge for a pot is two and a half 
tons of wire. 

Steel commonly used in the wire trade contains from one-tenth to one 
per cent. of carbon. Four-tenths per cent. of carbon in the steel used would 


make steel spring wire, five-tenths ordinary wire rope and six-tenths of one 


per cent. piano wire. Where toughness is required the per cent. of man- 
ganese may range as high as seven-tenths of one per cent. _ 

The process of wire-drawing greatly increases the strength of the ma- 
terial from which it is drawn. Thus it has been found possible to temper 
steel wire to sustain a load equivalent to 190 tons per square inch, while 70 
Such wire, however, 
is not of practical use, because it is exceedingly brittle, and the brittleness 
increases very rapidly in proportion to the strength toward this limit. A 
strength of 150 tons is considered the greatest that can be combined with the 
essential ductility and elasticity. . 

Copper wire is manufactured by rolling ingots or billets into rods in the 
hot state, and drawing them as in the case of iron wire. Its great superiority 
over iron in conductivity and its freedom from electro-maznetic induction, — 
give it an immense advantage for electrical uses. Its greater price per ton 
is compensated by its lesser weight per unit of resistance. It has been shown 
on a copper and iron line 278 miles in length, whose resistance and capacity 


tons is considered large in test pieces of hard steel. 


were rendered equal, there was an increase of speed of nearly 13 per cent. as 
compared with iron wire. Though a large part of the telegraph service is 
supplied with galvanized iron wire, copper alone is employed for the long- 
distance telephone, the electric light, and the transmission of electric energy. 

Of the other metals and alloys employed in the manufacture of wire, 
the most important is silicium bronze. This alloy was patented by Weiler, 
of Paris, in 1882, and is formed by adding silicium and sodium to copper in a 
certain manner. The properties of this metal show a conductivity of 40 to 
98 per cent., that of copper three to six times that of iron, although only 
one-fourth the weight, and tensile strengh nearly equal to that of steel. It 
will not oxidize readily, and will therefore last almost indefinitely, and in 
France is rapidly superseding iron and steel in electric trausmission. It may 
be made of varying strength, but its conductivity rapidly decreases as it 
approaches its tensile limit. That recommended for telegraph wires is an 
alloy showing a conductivity of 80 per cent. that of pure copper, and a 
When iron is used the conductivity is 16 per 
cent. and the strength about 25 tons, showing the silicium bronze to have 
five times the conductivity of, beside being much stronger than, ordinary 
With a strength of 50 tons it still shows 
a conductivity two and a half times that of iron. 


tensile strength of 35 tons. 


telegraph wire, weight for weight. 


Aluminum is not regarded as a useful metal for wire manufacture, its 
tensile strength in this form being only 10 tons, and its elastic limit very 
low.—A. L. Orton in Journal of Engineering. ; 


English and German Trade. 


apr iene of English and German trade for three years, from 1895 
a. to 1897, inclusive, is as follows: 


IMPORTS. 

Year— Great Britain. German Empire. 
O90 SoG Lae ee Race ee eee £356, 747,287 £206,033, 450 
bo Seenern eA nme Go MAGeS fo one anaes: 385,575, 241 215,358, 156 
LODi A. 2s Foe eee eee 391,638,506 229,453,350 

EXPORTS. 

Year— Great Britain. German Empire. 
1905 = Suen c dete See oe eee £225,890,016 £165,895, 000 
1896 erie she RO ys oe SEC 240,145,551 176,256,500 
ASOT eck Bek c= Bete aes: oe ee 234,350,003 176,030,200 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF IMPORTS OVER PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Year— : Great Britain. German Empire. 
1896 0 se 2 sc ee OE ee eon a *£28, 827,945 £9,324, 706 
LBD TZ, 2a sapien eee ah ha ioc *6,063, 265 *14,095, 194 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF EXPORTS OVER PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Year— Great Britain. German Empire. 
1696 Se een ns wot ee cece *£14 255,535 *£10,361,500 
ABD Tee ee ee tees +5,795, 548 +226, 300 

*TIncrease. + Decrease. 


The tables show that for 1897 British imports for home consumption had 
increased by £6,063,265, whereas those of Germany had risen by £14,095,194; 
and that British exports of domestic produce had fallen off by £5, 795,548, 
whereas German exports of the same description had diminished by £226,300. 
But of the total loss in British exports from 1896 to 1897 £5,248,000 was in the 
exportation alone of ‘‘ cotton and cotton goods.” The net result isan advan- 
tage of £5,569,248 for the year 1897 for the German Empire, for the losses are 
£5,795,548 for Great Britain and £226,300 for Germany. The export trade in 
both countries seems to have received a considerable check last year. 


¥, 


The Executive Council of Hawaii has signed a contract with the Scrym- 
ser Company, of New York, to lay a cable from San Diego, Cal., to Hono- 
lulu, and from there to Japan. 
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Smith Premier Typewriter 


READILY ADAPTED FOR USE IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


HAS ALL THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Double Case, 
Straight Line Keyboard, 
Single Scale, 
Removable Swinging Platens, 
Perfect Type Cleaner 
Affixed to the Machine, 
Ball-Bearing Carriage, 
Automatic Ribbon Feed, Etc. 


Our No. ma 
Export Demand Constantly Increasing. 


Write for New Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Wis y U. Ss, A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
FoR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


STUBBS’ 


MERCANTILE OFFICES. 


(Stubbs’ Limited), 
42, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
Subscribers, by obtaining timely information, may AVOID MAKING BAD DEBTS. 


THE 


COMMERCIAL REGISTERS 


EVERY TRADER SHOULD READ 
STUBBS’ WEEKLY GAZETTE, | 


With which is issued a Supplement Contain more than 
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LISTS OF CREDITORS | ("SEVEN MILLION 
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Under all the Important Failures. 


DEBTS RECOVERED PROMPTLY 


And paid over to Subscribers on TUESDAY and FRIDAY in 
Each Week. 


BRANCHES in all of the principal cities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
TERMS.—Subscription only, according to requirements. 
PROSPECTUS forwarded on application. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


FRENCH DRESSING 
SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. London, Eng. 


IF YOU WON'T 
ERECT A 


WhiteBronze 
Monument, 


DON’T ERECT ANY. 


There is little use in buying a 
monument that will last but a few 
decades; better remember the dead 
in another way. Stone for centuries 
has demonstrated itself inadequate ‘ 
tor monumental purposes. It was M0329 Statlies a 


used because nothing else desirable wa; Paowal ‘That 1s OU bhe Case since W ute 
ronze wes found a practical article. ‘There are over 100 plausible reasons why 
you should use White Bronze Monum+»nts instead of stone ones. You can learn 
more about this from our illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA WHITE BRONZE MONUMENT CO. 


33 S. 17th St , Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


School Furniture. 


A Very Complete Line. 
SIX STYLES OF SCHOOL DESKS. 
ALL DIFFERENT. 


Century Automatic Desks. 
SINGLES. 


¥°607 With 


LARGE SIZES, . : ; Fi $2.30 
MEDIUM ‘ Zale 
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LARGE SIZES, $2.90 
MEDIUM “ 2.70 
SMALL 2.50 


F. O. B. Cars New York. 
Packed tor Export. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


THE CENTURY AUTOMATIC DESK. 


SINGLE LENGTH, 


Church . Office Desks. 
Furniture. 
opera an ya 
Assembly Chairs. : 
THE Most PRACTICAL 
Send for Catalogue AND CONVENIENT. 


stating what goods you 
wish prices on. 


Send for Catalogue. 


STAFFORD -MUSKEGON. 


5. H. STAFFORD £0. vee aa Saron Mich., U. S.A. 


Colombiano. 


Specially engraved faces, 
after the style used in Colom- 
bia and adjacent countries; 


Los Leones. 


Genuine parchment stock; 
possesses all the finest 

Spanish qualities ; perma- 
nent colors; made in three 


Spanish Cards. 


Barcelona size, 234 x 354 


finest parchment paper ; 
hard surface finish ; 


all the superior qualities and | 
48 cards; 


and sizes of brand No. 71; 
genuine parchment stock; 
48 cards. 
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finish; full packs, 
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Spanish games. 
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hard surface finish; 
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“8 cards. 
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The United States Playing Card Company, 


Cincinnati, United States of America. 


Makers of over 1,000 different kinds of 
Playing Cards Received “HiGHEST 
AWARDS’ at World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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MACHINIST'S HINTS. 


For the guidance of those who handle and use Machinery. 


Increasing the diameters of pulleys increases the belt speed, and there- 
fore increases driving capacity of belts. 

The hair side of a belt should always be next the pulley, for it not only 
has a higher coefficient of friction, but wears better, being liable to crack 
and break if exposed to the expansion and contraction to which the outside 
is subjected. 

The practice of putting idlers against belts to increase their driving 
capacity is a most pernicious one, wasteful alike to the belt and to the power; 
they should never be used except under extraordinary circumstances. Some- 
times an idler may be used with a belt as a clutch, and in some cases as a 
bearing pulley to carry a belt free from obstructions. 

Shafting should not be fully lined up until all machinery on upper floors 
is in position. When hangers are attached to floor timbers or ceiling, and 
the floors are then loaded down with machinery or material, the shafting 
will always be found badly out of line from the effects of springy floor and 
timbers. By all means avoid making a storehouse of buildings where line 
shafting is extensively used. 

Lubrication is not required for rolling motion, as is shown by the fact 
that we do not put oil or grease on the rail; and yet the periphery of the 
wheel, where it is in contact with the rail, has a much greater speed than 
has its boss where it touches the journal; but this latter requires much lubri- 
cation, the explanation being that in the first case there is rolling motion, 
and in the second sliding or scrubbing motion. 

An oil is never good enough unless it is just right for its place; but you 
can’t always decide by the common signs. Some bearings are difficult to 
lubricate, and some are easy. The difficult bearing must have its oil just 
right and tells you when it is wrong. The easy bearings do not always tell 
when the oil is wrong, but they require more power to turn them than when 
the oil is right. The majority of bearings are the easy ones. 

A quarter turn belt can never be as economical as a straight, open belt, 
as it has all the defects of an open belt besides one of the worst kind of its 
own. The tension doesn’t come right on the pulleys, but draws wonderfully 
to one side, producing slip that means a great loss in power. If a quarter 
turn belt must be used, a thick, narrow belt will run better than a thin, wide 
one, and if the edges are bevelled so that the belt will lay up hill it will cer- 
tainly be an improvement. 

It is not only in the management of the engine and boiler where power 
is lost directly, but if power is lost in any other part of the mill so that it 
drags upon the engine, no matter however careful or economical this part 
may be attended to, the effect in the end is the same. Every pound of 
resistance that is necessary which is brought to bear upon the engine means 
just so much unnecessary wear, not only upon the engine, but the boiler also, 
and only hastens the time when expensive repairs will become necessary. 

As it is a difficult matter, says an authority, to balance any fast-running 
pulley so as to form a perfect running balance, all such pulleys should have 
sufficient thickness of rim to admit of being turned both outside and in; and 
then when placed upon the balancing bars, should any difference in weight 
in the opposite sides manifest itself, we may know that it is in that portion 
between the arms and directly opposite to each other, and by chipping off a 
part of this superfluous weight a perfect running balance will be formed. 

The slipping of a belt when driving is a bad feature, and shows poor 
engineering. It indicates an overloaded belt, and should never be permitted 
more than 2 per cent. If you note the speed of a driven shaft and see if it is 
over than 2 per cent. less than it should be, the slip will then be excessive. 
Tightening the belt will help, but if it does not a wider belt is the remedy. 
Slipping produces heat, increases the temperature of the belt and has the 
effect on the leather that you all know comes from heating leather—burns it, 
besides decreasing the coefficient of friction. 

Very little has yet been published concerning the action of oils in com- 
mon use on metals with which they are brought in contact when employed 
for the lubrication of machinery; and as the subject is one of importance, 
especially to manufacturers of compound lubricating oils, and to those who 
use such oils, we give the results of experiments carefully made and extend- 
ing over a period of twelve months. It was found that iron is least affected 


by seal oil, and most by tallow oil when it is not de-acidized. Brass is not 


affected by rape oil, least by seal oil, and most by olive oil. Copper is not 


affected by mineral lubricating oil, least by sperm oil, and most by tallow 
Mineral lubricating oil has no action on zine and copper, acts least on 
brass, and most on lead. Tallow oil acts least on tin and most on copper, 
Lard oil acts least on zinc and most on copper. Sperm oil acts least on brags 
and most on zine. Seal oil acts least on brass and most on copper. 

Internal corrosion of steam boilers is a subject of much importance to 
Silently 
and surely it does its work, until a final failure without warning is the result, 
There seems to be no rule concerning its action, for where two plants are in 
the same vicinity one will be affected while the other will escape the eyil, 
One case is reported, and there are others like it probably, where two boilers 
were in a battery, doing the same work and using the same water, but one 
of them was corroded on the shell, while the other showed it on the tubes, 
What caused the difference is still a mystery. The plan of analyzing the 
water used in such cases, and providing a compound suitable for it, seems to 


oil. 


engineers and steam users, for it probably causes many explosions. 


be the most sensible course to pursue. 


The Depreciation of Tools. 


N estimating the value of a manufacturing plant, either for inventory 
purposes or for a statement of assets, one of the most uncertain elements 
to be considered is the real value of the tools. In the case of a machine shop, 
for instance, large sums have been expended for machine tools, lathes, 
planers, drill presses, etc., while the motive power, engines, boilers, shaft- 
ing, pulleys and other details, all represent investments which while at work 
are returning interest upon their cost, but which are also constantly depreci- 
ating at an unknown and variable rate. 

Investigation of the practice of existing shops reveals almost infinite 
methods of treating this feature, each shop having its own method and no 
two systems being exactly alike. Some make no attempt at system, merely 
estimating the value each year, practically only another name for guessing. 
Others keep an elaborate record, based on the first cost of each machine, 
depreciating at a fixed percentage rate every year, quite regardless of the 
fact that the value may bear but small relation to the cost in the first place, 
and none at all after a few years. 

The question is really one which cannot be answered categorically, and 
no hard-and-fast rule is possible where so many conflicting conditions enter, 
but some attempt at system is better than no system at all, even if a certain 
amount of judgment (or guessing) must be exercised after all. Certain 
standard tools depreciate very slowly by wear and tear, and if a moderate 
expenditure is made to keep them in good order it is practically safe to 
estimate their value at a cost of their replacement. In most instances, how- 
ever, other points must be considered. Among these a very important one 
is the fact that a tool or machine may be obsolete in a comparatively short 
time, and although in perfect condition the owner may simply be unable to 
afford to use it in competition with rivals possessing machines of later 
design, greater capacity, or more economical performance. The inyention 
of an improved machine for baling cotton, for instance, might render almost 
valueless hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of cotton compresses and 
their attendant machinery, although the latter are now carried as valuable 
Even when no radical advance is made, the steady 
improvement in capacity, speed and perfection of product of modern tools is 
a factor which has the most important influence on the relative value of 


assets in inventory lists. 


older machines. In such cases the question is not ‘““how much is the old 


machine worth ?” but ‘‘how soon will it be obligatory to us to replace it ?” 


Encouraging Employees. 


PROMINENT Cincinnati manufacturing company has a notice posted 

in each room of its large works that reads about as follows : ‘‘ Desir- 

ing to encourage our employees in the use of their thinking powers, as well 

as their manual labor, we will pay $100 semi-annually in prizes to the five 

men in our employ, exclusive of foremen, who, during each six months, shall 

make the best suggestions in relation to the work, patterns, jigs, templates 

or tools, prizes to be $30, $25, $20, $15 and $10 respectively. Write your sug- 
gestions and place them in the boxes provided.” 

It seems as if that should be the means of getting some good results, for 
it is often the case that a man has a good idea that he does not speak of for 
fear he will not get any credit, yet at the same time it is not of enough value 
for him to try to protect it by a patent. 
show what he has been thinking of. 


By this means he is encouraged to 
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NATIONAL PAINT WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD PERPARED PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE. FOR ALL SURFACES 
Carbon, Graphite, Asphaltum, ( Paste, Semi-Paste, Formula, 
ALL KINDS} Oxide of Iron, Lead and Zinc, ALL FORMS, Spraying Paints, Dipping Paints. 
Prepared Red Lead. | Ready for Use. 


QUOTATIONS BASED UPON CURRENT COST OF RAW MATERIALS. WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 
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H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever £oap Presses, Nos. 1 and 2. Combination Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
Foot and Steam Power Soap Presses. Improved Soap Remelting Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Cotchers, either with or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c., &c. Steam Jack- 
Seamless Steam Jacketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet pes eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
_ Rendering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIYE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Always send duplicate of your orders to us, ~ 
to avoid delay and all errors. Mention this advertisem »nt 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 
EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


X : A DUNDAS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, Ontario, - Canada. 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. Teien can Cataloane 
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Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 

IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHOES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘‘ D.”’ Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., - Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. : 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS Introduction and Propaganda o: New Articles in the 
] Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 


442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 
INFORMATIONS FURNISHED GRATIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BANKING REFERENCE. CORRESPONDENTS OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


W FYE GRUB AND STU 


LS 
Pulls an ordinary Pulls eitheranssas 
x grubin 114 minutes. Makesa } a 
Clea Swcepof2 Acres Standing Timber or Stumps. 
ata Sitting. 4 man, a boy anda horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to handle. 
t You can not longer afford to pay taxes on unproductive timberland. Illustrated catalogue FREE, 
giving prices, terms and testimonials, also fullinformation concerning our |, X, L. GRUBBER, IRO 
ant GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE, 2-HORSE HAWKEYE and other appliances for clearing timber lan 
‘Address Milne Bros, for Shetland Pony Catalogue) MA jIne Mfg. Co. 803 8th St. Monmouth, Wl. 
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MACHINISTS —ernnmgercegeers Ee STANDARD TOOL CO 


USE OUR 94 Reade St., New York. 


In ordering 
from export 
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merchants 
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FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


T © © LS C. W. Burton, GrirFitHs & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 
e Send for our Catalogue. With Taper or Straight Shanks. BuRTON Fits, 68 Rue de Marais, Paris. 


Pe GERMAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., uta. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 
Established since 1862, 


SPECIALTY: Machines and Complete Out- 
fits for all Leather Trades, for Boot and Shoe 
Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, 
Curriers, Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy 
and Police Contractors, Saddlers and Harness 
Makers. 


Catalogues in all modern languages (richly illustrated) 
and full particulars on applicatien. 
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Ho. 53. Band Kaife Splitting Machine forsplitting hides Telegraphic address: “ Moenus Frankfortmain.” = — 
ad skins either in the lime or when half or wholly tanned- A BC Code and Stauat & Hundius Code used. No. 76. Butt Roller for tanners. 
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MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, -ILLINOIS, U.S: A. 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLANTERS, RAKES, BEET MACHINERY, Etc. 


Aly GOOD-ENOUGH “Kaffir Queen’’- 
Sh,% Mealie 
=F SULKY PLOW. Planter. 


Wood Beam or Steel 


Any Size 
Bottom on 
same Frame. 


| Beam Walking Plows. 


Moline Champion 


Flying Dutchman 
| All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. i / | 
| /]] 


Wheel Walking Gang Plow. 


0 


F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 


Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America. 
Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, for South Africa, 


Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 
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(DURYEA.) 
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TRADE 
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BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. *‘Best b’roduced of its Class ’’ ? 
PARIS, 1867. ‘‘Perfection in Preparation.’? FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘* Superior Merit ”’ 1889. 


Put up exclusively by THz NaTIoNAL STARCH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs DURYEA) GLEN CovE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and % lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


THE FARMER’S CGRINDER The Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 300 bushels in 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., - - Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
HORSE POWERS, ETC. 
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powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Etc. Catalogue free. 


Ay UY MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 
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years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
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Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
Transportation to all Parts of the World. 4A 
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send Duplicate Order to us. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


REDUCTION OF DUTY ON AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY IN RUSSIA. 


rY\HE American Consul General at St. Petersburg, Russia, writes that the 
long-promised reduction of the duties on farm machinery and imple- 
ments has at last taken place. 

During the years 1895-96 the Ministry of Finance and also the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Crown Domains received applications from several agri- 
cultural associations and private persons, interceding for an improvement in 
economical conditions of the agricultural industry, as the prices of farm 
products in the international market were rapidly falling. This, they 
claimed, could be facilitated by reduction of the price of agricultural ma- 
chinery, implements and manure. Owing to the present condition of agri- 
culture and of the machine-building industry in Russia, the duty on foreign 
agricultural machinery, amounting to 35 cents per 36 pounds, is excessive and 
prevents the general use in Russia of the latest improved implements. The 
manufacture of agricultural machinery in this country has made consider- 
able progress, owing to the protective tariff, but is still unable to satisfy the 
requirements of the agricultural industry, as many machines and implements, 
especially complicated and patented apparatus, are not manufactured in 
Russia. In view of these facts the farmers and agricultural associations 
have requested a material reduction or entire suspension of the duty on such 
machinery and. manure. 

Furthermore, in order to assist the home production of wine and enable 
it to resist the various diseases of the vine and other plants, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Crown Domains has considered the question of importing, 
duty free, chemical products and apparatus to be used for this purpose. 

In transmitting the requests to the Ministry of Finance the Minister of 
Agriculture said that it would be too much to put all agricultural implements 
on the free list, but that it would benefit the agricultural classes to remove 
the duty from implements and machinery not manufactured in Russia. 

In view of these recommendations, the Minister of Finance appointed a 
commission consisting of representatives of the departments of Finance, Ag- 
riculture and Interior, as well as of farmers and manufacturers, to consider 
the subjects in detail. This resulted in a recommendation that agricultural 
implements and fertilizing substances be admitted free of duty into Russia, 
as follows: 

(1) Such agricultural machinery and implements as are not produced in 
Russia, and the production of which requires special technical facilities, or 
which are patented, and therefore cannot be established in the near future, 
viz., harvesting and stacking machines, sheaf binders, steam plows, complex 
threshing machines with double drums, tedders, horserakes, assorting ma- 
chines for grass seeds, assorting machines for potatoes, manure spreaders, 
pulverizers for sprinkling vines and trees, injectors for sprinkling sulphurous 
carbon under the roots of the vines in order to destroy the phylloxera, unin 
terrupted grape pressers, centrifugal cream separators and their parts, etc. 

(2) Cloth for sheaf binders, stackers and assorting machines. 

(3) Special twine for stackers made of manila hemp. 

This twine formerly paid a duty of 5245 cents per 36 pounds, and the im- 
port of it duty free is even more desirable than the import of the stackers or 
sheaf binders themselves, as these latter, weighing about 1,080 pounds each, 
paid a duty of $11.25, whereas the 3,600 pounds of twine necessary for the 
working of the machine during eight years paid a duty of $52.50. But tak- 
ing into consideration that the manila twine can also be used for other pur- 
poses, and that the import of it duty free would be detrimental to the Russian 
production of twine, especially as trials have been made to produce such 
twine in Russia from hemp imported from Manila, it was found necessary to 
limit the duty-free import of said twine to an amount not exceeding 1,080 
pounds per machine—i, e., the quantity necessary for the working of the ma- 
chine during three years. 

Further recommendations were made as follows: 


Duty on steam locomotives imported together with threshing machines 


and steam plows, to be lowered to 35 cents per 36 pounds. 


Duty on reserve parts of agricultural machinery and implements, im- 
ported together with the machines, to be lowered to 35 cents per 36 pounds, 
when the machines imported have also to pay that duty; but when the ma- 
chinery imported is duty free, then its reserve parts, coming at the same 
time, are also to pay no duty. 

In order to acquaint landowners and manufacturers with the most recent 
inventions in that branch of industry, all kinds of new agricultural machin- 
ery and implements, imported for experimental stations and museums, to be 
admitted duty free. 

The following products used as manure and for exterminating noxious 
insects to be imported free of duty: Strassfurt salts, chloride of potassium, 
sulphate of magnesium, kainite (mixture of chloride of potassium and sul- 
phate of magnesium), saltpeter of Chile, sulphuric acid, copper-arsenic salts, 
the so-called caterpillar glue and all other apparatus for the purpose of pre- 
venting or destroying the diseases of the vine and fruit trees. 

The recommendations have been adopted, and the regulations will come 
into force for locomotives, agricultural machinery, and parts of same, on 
September 1-13, 1898. 
tions came into force June 6-18, 1898, and will apply to all machinery, 


For the other articles mentioned above the regula- 


implements and other articles mentioned herein, up to December 18-31, 19038. 


Farm Tools. 


HE necessary care of farm tools is greatly neglected by many farmers. 

This should not be the case in these enlightened days. Their neglect is 
the farmer’s loss—a tool left in the field when done with till next season is 
damaged much more than by the ordinary wear and tear of one season’s use. It 
is a common thing, in riding or driving through the country, to see mowers, 
binders, plows and cultivators standing where last used, and sometimes weeds 
are grown up around them and almost hide them from view. The owners 
are therefore frequently found in the Spring of the year at the hardware 
store and implement dealers’ headquarters making bills and notes, and be- 
wailing hard times. 

Nothing tends to make a farm more tidy than to see the weeds mown 
down, where they grow in nooks and corners, and a well-arranged tool shed 
with the tools nicely cleaned and repaired. Farmers should repair in the 
Fall, after the rush of work is over, and paint all duplicated parts of wood 
This certainly looks better, 
Tools 


When it comes 


and repaint old tools when and where needed. 
and the paint preserves the wood and makes it last much longer, 
should be housed, put in good condition and in good shelter. 
time to use them again much worry and vexation will thus have been saved. 


—Farm News. 


American Farm Machinery in Rural England.—How comes it that 
the American makers have got such a grip on our rural districts with their 
agricultural machinery ? Living a good deal in the rural districts of Derby- 
shire during the Summer, it is my custom to look at the machinery and 
implements used on the farms. These usually are quite up to date, for, as a 
rule, the Derbyshire man is a poor farmer and not at all prone to extrava- 
gance in buying new things in machinery. But what they do get appears to 
be American. During the present hay season this was particularly notice- 
able. The hay-cutter was American, usually bearing the name of Walter A. 
Wood, Hoosick Falls, New York. The tedding machine at work in the hay 
fields was also American, and even the rakes and hay-forks were, in several 
instances, from across the Atlantic, though forks, rakes and graips are made 
by various large firms in the city of Sheffield, not half-an-hour’s railway 


journey off.—Sheffield Correspondent of The British Trade Journal. 


American W oods.—The forests of the United States furnish wood for 
about everything for which wood is needed. We import some fine cabinet 
and finishing woods, but that is because of a matter of taste and not because 
handsome cabinet and finishing woods cannot be obtained in this country. 
No other country has such a complete supply of necessary woods in adequate 


quantities. 


American horseflesh is gaining in popularity both in Europe and Canada. 
Last year England bought 2,700 more American horses than in 1897, Ger- 
many took over 3,000 more, and Canada secured an additional 5,500 of our 
horses, these sales adding $1,250,000 more to our statistics of exports of 
horses, besides some 3,000 head more, worth $300,000, that were sold to un- 


enumerated European countries. 
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German Embargoes. 


E sincerely hope that whatever differences the United States may have 
with Germany in regard to the commercial difficulties existing 
between the two countries, such may not become any more vexatious than 
they are at present. While we earnestly hope for a continuity of peace and 
friendship with Germany, as it is fortunately established now, according to 
official statements, it should not be lost sight of that the news of threatened 
further restrictions against the importation of American meats in Germany, 
as coupled with the affairs in Manila, are both factors of a dangerous kind. 
The United States Government, as well as houses engaged in the business 
of shipping meats abroad, are well satisfied that Germany can give no good 
or just reasons for the warfare which that country has maintained against 
our meat products. The German people—the common people—are the suf- 
ferers by these embargoes which are established and carried out under all 
kinds of frivolous excuses. 

A time must come, however, when these excuses cannot be regarded as 
consistent with international comity, and it is for our Government to say if 
that period has not been reached. American meat products find their way 
nowadays to most parts of the world, yet, strange to say, we hear no protest 
against their character except from those countries of Continental Europe— 
of which Germany is one—which are dominated by Agrarianism. 

We do not desire to see a single kink in the ties that bind the United 
States in the bonds of friendship and civilization with the other nations of 
the world, but we hold that in commercial relations, as in all others, there 
should be absolute fairness. There is no fairness nor honesty in the embar- 
goes which Germany now maintains against American meat products. Our 
Government is fully alive, we are satisfied, to its responsibility in the solu- 
tion of this difficulty, and we only wish we could observe an equal disposition 
to do the right thing displayed at Berlin.—The National Provisioner. 


A Sugar-Packing Machine. 


OME time ago we noticed in the pages of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER an 

automatic coffee-packing machine. The same principle appears to have 
been applied to sugar but with an important reservation that in this instance 
the machine is secret. A very fierce war has been going on for a long time 
in the United States between a prominent coffee-roasting house and the so- 
called sugar ‘‘trust.” Each has invaded the field formerly occupied exclu- 
sively by the other. The key to the position of coffee firm in the coffee- 
sugar war is a machine, by means of which they expect to revolutionize the 
sugar trade just as they have done the coffee trade. A technical description 
of the machine is hard to obtain, for the reason that the firm fully realizes 
what an important part it is destined to play in the coming competition, and 
are guarding it with the greatest care. 

With the use of this machine they can introduce the package system 
into the sugar trade as they did in the coffee trade. The machine weighs out 
sugar in pounds, half-pounds or any sized package, and does it correctly to 
the fraction of an ounce. It not only weighs the sugar, but packs it ready 
for shipment in much less time than it can be done by hand. With this ma- 
chine the firm will be able to ship the sugar ready for across-the-counter de- 
livery, an advantage that the rivals of the concern may find it difficult to offset. 

The grocer who buys sugar packed by this machine will have nothing to 
do but separate the packages on his shelves and hand them out as needed, 
without the trouble of weighing the sugar, and without the expense of labor 


and packing paper. 


The American Agricultural Implement Industry. 


HE manufacture of agricultural implements in the United States rep- 
resents an investment of capital and a development of industrial 
enterprise that, in comparison with that of other countries, is practically 
enormous. In the rapid settlement of the country, its large areas of arable 
land and the rush of immigrants and natives to secure lands, we have some 
of the causes that have led to the wonderful expansion of the farming im- 
plement industry. These have also been among the prompting causes for 
the ingenuity shown in the construction and efficiency of American hus- 
bandry tools. Implements that met requirements under other conditions 
have been replaced by others that, in economy of time and labor and in 
swift, effective work, have kept in touch with agricultural needs, The 
reaper and mower have displaced the scythe and the sickle, and the old-time 
plow, that leisurely turned its furrow, has given way to the new instrument 
that can overturn sod or stubble with a Jehu on a spring seat and a gang of 


plowshares that leaves half a dozen furrows in its trail. In the binding of 
sheaves, the threshing of grain, the cultivating and shelling of corn and in 
the stacking of hay, the modern farmer has appliances and advantages un- 
known to those who rocked his cradle, or bought his school books and his 
boots. The preéminence of America in this line of machinery or special 
tools is acknowledged the world over, and the foreign demand has grown 
with American prestige. In many lines prices are less by one-half than they 
were two decades ago, and European competition can be met without loss or 
risk. The area of trade is constantly broadening. We are following the 
colonization routes of all nations and are keeping in commercial touch with 
the agricultural developments of Australia, Egypt, India, China, Japan and 
In some of these countries the same causes are operating that have 
In all American 


Russia. 
led up to the growth and expansion of our own country. 
history there has never been the opportunity the present offers or the future 
There can be no diminution, at any rate for years to come, 
We are, in fact, simply on the threshold of 


it predicates. 
in our foreign trade in this line. 
a grand opportunity. Conditions were never more propitious, nor was the 
impetus for agricultural development more strong. Populations that of late 
years have escaped the decimation of prolonged warfare are increasing. The 
food supply of nations is now of uppermost concern, and, as the hitherto 
undeveloped or uncultivated areas of the planet swing into line, the tickling 
of the earth with a plow to make it smile with a crop is in the highest 
material interests of the world at large. The world is approaching a crisis 
time in this matter and America is ready to meet it. 


American Minerals—Last Year’s Production Nearly 
Equal to That of All of Europe. 


TATISTICS of the production of minerals and metals in the United States 
last year show a total value of $678, 966,644 as compared with $678, 767, - 
684 in 1896. 
Journal, which is always considerably in advance of Government reports 
with such returns. The small increase shown is due almost entirely to the 
lower values prevailing in 1897 for some of the more important items of pro- 
duction. Of the total last year, $264,538,485 represents the value of the 
metal produced, the balance being that of the non-metallic substances. 

Last year’s production is more than twice that of the United Kingdom 
for the same year, which reached a total value of about $340,000,000. It is 
considerably greater than that of all the other European countries combined, 
the totals for Germany in 1896 having been, in round numbers, $800,000,000; 
of France, $110,000,000, and of Belgium, $100,000,000. 

The most important item in quantity, value and the number of persons 
employed in producing it was coal, the total output of which in 1897 was 
200,257,248 tons, showing an increase of about 12,600,000 tons over 1896. The 
gain in value, however, was only $6,250,000, the average value of bituminous 
coal at the mine last year having been only 81 cents per short ton. 

Tron came second in importance with a production of 9,652,680 tons of 
pig, valued at $92,677,312, as against 8,623,127 tons in 1896. Last year’s out- 
put shows a decrease in value of $1 per ton. Gold was the third product in 
value, $59,210,795, against $52,886,209 in the previous year. The fourth in 
rank of value was copper, which amounted to 510,190,719 pounds, the greatest 
quantity ever recorded, and over 30,000,000 pounds more than 1896. The 
United States now produces over 60 per cent. of the copper supply of the 
world and exports nearly one-half of its output. 

Petroleum was fifth in value of our mineral products, amounting to 
$44,804,952. Silver ranked sixth, its commercial value having been $33,755,815, 
as against $39,246,000 in 1896. The production still continues large, having 
been 56,457,292 Troy ounces, as against 58,488,810 ounces in 1896. Lead was 
valued at $11,784,098, showing a very considerable increase, our mines having 
produced 197,718 tons or 28,000 tons more than 1896. Building stones ap- 
proximated $30,000,000 in value and clay products $60,000,000, 


The figures were compiled by the Mining and Engineering 


The standard attained by the performance of modern pumping engines 
is pretty high, as was illustrated by an incident which occurred not long ago 
here in New York, where some large pumping engines that had recently been 
set up and were working at rather high speed and almost absolutely without 
noise were inspected by an expert in such matters who hailed from an interior 
city. Heremarked: ‘‘ Well, those engines work very nicely now, but wait 
until you get to pumping water at that speed, and then you will hear some- 
thing from them probably.” His astonishment may perhaps be imagined 
when it was demonstrated to him that they were at that moment pumping 
water, and had been continuously doing so for forty-eight hours. 
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1006-1014 East Tuscarawas St., Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


WANT YOUR TRADE. 


Write for our ESTABLISHED IN 1879. 


New Catalogue of 


Anti-Rattlers (4 styles), 
Curry Combs (6 styles), 
Can Openers, 

Furnace Shovels (2 styles), 
Garden Rakes (2 styles), 
Garden Trowels (2 styles), 
Hand Corn Planters, 

Hog Ringers (2 styles), 


Hose Menders, 

Kettle Scrapers, 

Lawn Rakes (5 styles), 
Lawn Fountains (4 styles), 
Mop Sticks, 

Post Hole Diggers (8 styles), 
Saw Sets (2 sizes). 


Sidewalk Scrapers, 
Snow Shovels, 
Spray Pumps, 
Tree Protectors, 
Vegetable Mashers, 
Weeding Hooks, 
Weeding Hues, 


“HERCULES” 
POST HOLE DIGGER 


Don’t be taken in on inferior tools. We have the best line of Diggers ever produced— 
all strong and well made. We originate, others imitate our work. Buy the originals. 
Write for catalogue and remember us on Lawn Rakes, Lawn Sprinklers, Curry Combs, 
Hand Planters, Etc. Orders filled through any reliable export house in the U. 8. 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO.. 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 
Stationary, Portable 
and Traction 
Engines, 
Horse Powers, 
Water Tube Boilers 


and 
Iron Tanks 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information. 


Fully warranted. No risk. 


NOS 


2 


Up to date. 


WITTE G ASOLINE ENGINES. Will run in any place or altitude. 


Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. 


With the clectric igniter we can use 
any grade of gas or liquid fuel, 


Economical on water and Fuel, Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., {218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, 


of their operation. 


be furnished on application. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 


FORMERLY 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co, js: Bridgewater, Mass, 


EAGLE COTTON GINS 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- aN 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR eee : ii } 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 


Power Gin with 12-inch Saws, 


—— 


Power Gin with 10-inch Saws, with Feeder 
and Condenser. 


E. P. REED & CO., 


Factory: ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Ladies’ Boots and Oxfords. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 147 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 127 Duane Street. 
LONDON, ENG., OFFICE: 92 & 93 Fore Street. 
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Style Nos. 7514 and 75. 


Style Nos. 100 and 92, 


Cash 
_ Recorders. 


Style Nos. 22 and 70. 


} SECU RI TY— That is what we are looking for. 


RECORDER keeps account of cash received, cash paid out and all credit 
sales made, and at the end of the day gives you a RECORD not of dollars 
and cents only, but of items sold, who sold them, cash paid out and for 
what, also cash received on account and from whom. 
attached that will not allow you to forget making entry. 


For description of the several styles of Security Recorders, write for illustrated catalogue. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S.A. 


“SECURITY” CASH 


Has a device | 


Style Nos. 8544 and 85, 
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Hawaiian Trade. 


AWATIAN trade is now a matter of direct concern to the United 
The following table 


is 


gives the exports and imports of the Hawaiian Islands from 1887 to 1896, 


States, as being a part of its own political body. 


inclusive: 

Year. Imports. Exports. pe eee 
eles bon nooo $4, 943,840.72 $9, 529,447.33 $14,473, 288.05 
iiistetoee ate wo cue 4,540, 887.46 11,707,598. 76 16,248, 486.22 
LSS Osta ore 5,488, 790.63 13,874, 341.40 19,818, 132.08 
dot Oleh oS See there 6, 962,201.13 13, 142,829.48 20,105,080. 61 
SOUR saree cere 7,489,481.65 10,258, 788.27 17,698, 270.92 
ee od woh oot 4,684,207.31 8,060,087. 21 12,744, 294.52 
1 OO Oy cape gee 5,346, 808.58 10,818, 158.09 16,164, 966.67 
LS OA Mme ie aie 5,718,181.48 9,140,794. 56 14,853,975.99 
Rota.) ob, ore 5,714,017.54 8,474, 138.15 14,188, 155.69 
LS 9G vaeis jevecel 7,161,561.40 15,515, 230.13 22,679, 781.58 

Total.... $57,947,978.85 $110,521 ,413.38 $168 469,392.23 


In this trade the United States has had a large share, an increase of trade 
dating from 1876, when the reciprocity treaty went into operation. This 
increase has been marked both in imports and exports. The imports of the 
Hawaiian Islands since 1876 made a total of $100,000,000, and of this sum not 
less than $70,000,000 fell to the share of the United States. 
the Islands from the year named represent some $200,000,000, and of these 
the United States absorbed $180,000,000. 
the close commercial relationship of the two countries, and broadly indicate 
The 
leading exports of the Islands include sugar, rice, bananas, coffee, wool, 
It is probable that 


Exports from 
These figures are in evidence of 
what the future may yet develop, now the twain have become one. 


hides, pineapples, molasses, and goat and sheep skins. 
with the political question now settled, and the infusion of new blood and 
energy that is sure to follow, new avenues of enterprise will be opened 
industrial interests developed, and that the export trade of the country will 
keep in ratio with its progress. Its imports at present cover a wide range of 
goods, including machinery, cotton goods, hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, lumber, flour, building materials, etc. Statistics show that in the 
year 1876 the United States represented in this trade $5,464,000; 
Britain, $785,000; $299,000; Japan, $276,000; Germany, $148,000; 
Australia, $114,000. The imports of iron and steel and manufactures of the 
same from the United States from 1887 to 1896 inclusive are thus tabled by 


Great 
China, 


the Bureau of Statistics: 
Tron and steel and manufactures of 


alts tey serene, Seca tina Far dee REE cea O, itnd Ocoee ome $405,332 
LBBB vaiseeuss eeateeaesamereles iste) suas ae trek aves iss aileuenep Aaa eagle ee eee 265,564 
TB SO coca eta ee EEE emcase Revaceas: oe Piha ges comes a RAS 352,552 
IRL) UR RNR <6. 2G Scie c, Bote Rance ee aOR RR he oaks Rh te 765,126 
ato} [apart /6 oot: cbt o.cly > OIE eS IRE ASIA es G Geen OE 762,896 
LBD 5 aris BARRY aes ator sete etter ake Ss Sheds suas eile aieecg mers aeae 473,616 
CLD peer A Reet Gd Some Lerner craic oettd - 214,844 
LB OM 5.5 fe Bers senate ats tee metas ehsps cei exces ate te age ate eC eee 405,316 
TSO Ot: Sates ies starrer he arava cpceyey Lereet Grncleh ange take ae eer 545,614 
toh Leia Weert cre icin, ee ee Renn Sas Rese ented cs eA eh Sb GG 726,942 


These figures will no doubt show a large increase in the course of the 
next few years, when industrial plants will be multiplied, population largely 
increased, and the demands for machinery, tools, mechanical appliances and 
increased railway facilities will keep pace with improving conditions both of 
trade and the people. 


Car Painting by Compressed Air. 


HE following is a topical discussion of ‘‘ The Durability of Paint Applied 
to Freight Cars by Compressed Air,” as compared with paint applied with 
the brush, recently presented at a railway convention: 

We paint about 400 cars a week with compressed air and are positive that 
we are getting better results, a saving in labor, and our cars are painted more 
thoroughly than with a brush. We have cars that have been painted about 
two years, and in order to get reliable information for the benefit of this 
association I sent out inquiry letters all over our system to have our foremen 
painters inspect any cars that they could find that were painted with air. 
We found most of the old-school painters opposed to the air system when we 
inaugurated it. Our painters report as follows: 

“After making close observation of several cars done by air and by 
brush I find very little difference in them, and, if any, it isin favor of cars 


done with air.” 


‘““Cars painted by air look equally as well and show no more sign of giy- 
ing way than those done by brush; therefore think air best on account of 
cheapness in applying.” ; 

Our master mechanic at Water Valley says that on examination of cars 
painted with air within the past two years: ‘‘I find the surface of the cars 
in better condition than cars painted with brush. The reason for this I at- 
tribute to the fact that the spraying of the paint with air fills the cracks of 
the wood and between the joints of siding better than the brush will do, as 
men are apt to be careless with the brush in painting and overlook joints in 
beading.” 

“The process is of much value in the expeditious and 
The driving of the pigment 
against a surface of lumber by air pressure is an advantage in the fact that 
all portions are covered, beading, cracks or any such openings, due to the 
My inspection of cars painted by air 


Another says: 
economical covering of that class of equipment. 


weave of a car in normal condition. 
process has led me to believe that in point of durability the hand process is 
largely discounted.” i 

The following letter from our painter in Chicago shows his opinion and 
inspection of cars in the West: ‘‘After inspecting work that had been 
painted six months I felt pretty well satisfied that we need have no fear 
from the results from this method of painting, and now, after inspecting 
work that has been out nearly two years, I feel perfectly satisfied that 
work done by compressed air surely will wear as well if not better than 
brush work. ‘There is one particular advantage that paint applied by air has 
over brush work, and that is that it reaches every possible opening, being 
driven into the open grain of the wood farther, into all cracks, beads and 
many places where it is impossible to get with the brush, thereby more 
effectually sealing the wood, iron or whatever you may be painting, to all 
exposure. Air-applied paint in time becomes very hard, and although it be- 
comes hard it does not get brittle, but seems to retain its life, and does not 
seem to chalk and perish like ordinary brush-applied oil paint.” 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I have personally investigated hundreds 
of cars done by compressed air, and I feel safe in saying that we got far 
I think 
that air is desirable from the fact that we get our cars painted with a great 


better results from air as far as wearing qualities are concerned. 


saving in labor.—F. W. Brazier, Assistant-Superintendent of Machinery, 
Illinois Central. 


Strikes in Great Britain. 


R. RHODES gave the order for rails for the Buluwayo railway to Ger- 
D mans because Germans could run the risk of taking contracts with- 
out a strike clause. The order for the Siberian railway is going to America 
Nobody who wants to get his work done in a hurry 
can employ Englishmen, and hurry is rather the rule than the exception in 


for the same reason. 


the modern world. The phenomenon is all the more extraordinary when one 
considers that the British workingmen are in things political the sanest, the 
least liable to be carried away by sudden impulse or revolutionary excitement. 
Germany has social democrats, France has had the Commune, America has 
Great Britain merely wavers 
between moderate Liberalism and opportunist Toryism. The British working- 


had Chicago riots and a wave of Bryanism. 


man has gained the reputation, whether as a voter or an individual, of being 
the most sober and steady-going to be found anywhere. The British employer 
prides himself likewise on the national spirit of compromise. Yet while our 
strikes may be the most orderly, they are also the biggest and the most fre- 
quent. The actual loss through stoppage of works, or from the uncertainty 
which prevents us getting orders, is greater in England than in any other 


country.—The Speaker. 


American Farm Machinery in Favor in Russia.—The United States 
annually sends to Russia from one and a half to two shiploads of harvesting 
machinery; corn shellers, hay forks and various small wares of American 
make are in good demand, but American plows are not in high favor, nor 
can they compete with German plows. These latter are made by hand and 
sold by the pound; they come in different styles and are more attractive to 
the Russian than American plows. It is only very recently that American 
plows have been able to obtain any foothold in Russia at all, and their use is 
increasing, although not very rapidly. American harrows are gradually dis- 
placing the Russian’s crude, old-style harrow. American manufacturers of 
agricultural implements generally experience but little competition in Russia, 
except in the line of plows. A few machines of Roumanian or English make 


are seen on the Russian market. 
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Order through New York 
export houses. 


_ SWALKER S ie 

ESA: 

= PULLER. 
SS 


Clock movement. Cuts at 
touch of cigar. 


95, Quick and Easy 28. Samson 42. Quick and Easy 45. Acme 484g. Quick and Easy 34. Self-Pulling 39. Self-Pulling 59. Safety Automatic 54. Cigar Cutter. 
Cork Puller. ~ Cork Puller, Lemon Squeezer. Lemon Squeezer. Shaker. Cork Screw. Cork Screw. Cigar Cutter. 


ERIE SPECIAUITY COMPANY, Erie, Pa., U. S.A. 


South Framingham, 
WHITING MEG. CO., “mass.ct'six 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 


Fine Saddlery Hardware for EXPORT. vier isutccem sie 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “B” on application. 


Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets, 


NASH UA SADDLERY HAR DWARE COM PANY, Check Hooks, Etc., Etc. Ail Patterns. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Fin,sh 


STRANGE FORGED DRILL AND TOOL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of p N EW B re D FO R D, M ASS., U S. ny 


a THE ONLY 


Made in the World. > 


Also Chucks, Rose Reamers and Machinists’ Tools. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses Correspondence solicited Catalogue ‘‘A” on spplication. 


THE HANDY. 


SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


ik DESMA RE 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 


jj e 


EVA N [* E ; G i+ & SO N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
+] Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 
6 A me M h t Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 
OmmISSION , 
1ere ants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: *‘ LEGH LIVERPOOL.” : Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


NEWARK, J. WISsS & SONS. Established 45 bea 


N. J. Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
U. S. A. BEST QUALITY 


Shears ~ Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META: 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


Aa 7 


For Car Curtains, Car Seats, Headlinings there is no material equal to PANTASOTE. 


Better than leather and costs half as much. Does not crack i y 
nae A = al aN a ts = crack, peel or rot. Is not affected by heat, cold or climate; water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof and almost wear- 
Be aye wr rubber or cellulose and is NOT INFLAMMABLE. Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed designs. 
-—There are worthless and dangerous imitations. See that the word * PANTASOTBR” is stamped on the goods. 


TEE PANTASOTE co., 29 Broadway, New York City. 


ae ~ = : ) 
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UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in design— 


those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
that benefit both 66 
EN wheel and rider. 99 
Such arescccercssocs 
FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
ae head te: ae : Main frame, 14%- 
inc ea -inc ower rear stays, 
Y-inch, D shape, tapered to %- nent LESTE L ADs LAA 
upper rear stays, %-inch. 
FRAME CONNECTIONS.—F lush joints. g BENG aes asics mde from best peat WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
eel, scientifically tempered and carefu 
. SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 remove any roughness patioed by temieceiies Aceon CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-piece, joined in center. 
tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear, BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in ae -— Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 
HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. a sepraven. 
ey 2 : i i DA 
WHEEL S.—28:inch, fitted with steel piano wire ee ce provided, which convey the oil direct rab ee Pale trap, So Constructed that 
Swaged spokes. 
RIMS. Shee eer HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.—Barrel pattern. CHAINS.—Superior make, “B” lock pattern, cen- 
: WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. ters and pins hardened. 
We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
=~ Floor space oc- 
LIST PRICES: ollpies ive aa 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = + $75 each. | IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, » $40 each. | Capitalinvesica 
5 e 3 ®» ® c s e in the manufac- 
IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, © > 60 each.| IMPERIAL TANDEMS, 9 + 100 cach. | 
800,000 dollars. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO RELIABLE DEALERS Correspondence Solicited | Business estab- 
Send us duplicates of all orders given commission houses to avoid other goods being substituted. 


Our in 7 tees | THE LACK R MFG. CO., 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
Write for export prices. We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. Tribune Model 2 B40 “Price, $50. 00. Tribune Model 350. pace $75.00. 
Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, Model 3 is practically the aa = Bees excepting Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
that it is built with drop frame, 20/4 or 2244 inches, for where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 


and far superior to many machines listing at higher 


r 7 2 io © 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, BeOS en Chen Oe Le 


ARENACMODEM 1 da cyeryielniar pomabove mourn inch height only. Drop to hanger, 244 inches; 17-inch 


Siege RS gies lsc ade ON Seo UREA SN aa little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 
diameters Sear, 735: Cranks,'/ theless) All wheels are cups = enaniel, nickel immed: Price 440/00 about 21 Ibs. Finish, black, gold striped 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, y ; ; 3 eae 2 2 8 eT 

lack 1 Jd striped, nickel tri ing. Weight, . . . 7 A . 
eee ee WF We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 

23% Ibs. 

ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon . ar ' 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 


Nile and Pyramid 
BicyclesandTandems A 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


TH E SOU DAN MANU FACTU Ri NG COM PANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CHICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 


HUNTER ARMS CoO., - a N.Y., U.S. A. 


Hunter and Fulton = Bere. 
Bicycles. | | 


HUNTER HUBS. 


Everything we manufacture is strictly high-grade and fully guaranteed. Ask for our prices. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


A Revolution in the Tire Manufacture. 


OR some three years past it has been an open secret that a well-known 
inventor of some most ingenious rubber machinery was devoting his 
attention exclusively to the pneumatic-tire problem. With what success no 
one knew until a few months ago, when news was received that the English, 
German, French and Belgian patents for certain tire machines, invented by 
this gentleman, had been sold for a large sum in cash. 

The problems that have been solved by this machinery are three, and all 
have to do with the molding and curing of the tire and inner tube, and for 
these purposes there are three automatic molding-presses. The first machine, 
which is a mold and a press combined, is used wholly for molding and curing 
It consists of a steam-press, occupying a floor space about 
four feet square. Into this runs a hinged mold that not only holds the tire, 
but that by an automatic arrangement lets live steam into its interior, 
inflating it so that it is beautifully molded and is cured with a quickness that 
is marvellous. The press in its simplest form is neither a screw nor a 
hydraulic press, the two platens being brought close together by a short 
lever that a child could operate. Four minutes only in this press cures a 
high-grade tire perfectly. The release of the lever opens the press, slides the 
mold out on its track, releases the pressure of steam on the inside of the tire, 
opens the mold and shows a fully fished tire, perfect in every particular. 
Ten seconds later another tire is in place and in process of curing. So quick 
a cure would perhaps run against the idea of some manufacturers, but tires 
made by this process have been so thoroughly tested that there is no question 
but what their quality is equal to any, no matter how slow the cure. One of 
these machines will easily turn out 120 tires a day, and one man can run five 


single-tube tires. 


machines. As these machines are furnished on a small royalty, it would 
seem that the hundreds of molds usually needed in a tire outfit will no longer 
be necessary. Several large American concerns have already equipped them- 
selves with these machines, and to-day one hundred thousand sets of tires 
made in them are in use. One set of tires as a test was run 21,000 miles and 
then were apparently as useful as ever. It is well to add here that a cheap 
compound will cure equally well and in even less time, in some cases as 
quickly as two and a half minutes. 

A second machine which worked just as smoothly, but is rather more 
intricate, is a hydraulic collapsible-head mold and press. In this any kind of 
detachable tire can be made in from three to five minutes. A perfect Dun- 
lop tire was turned out in four minutes’ time, while the visitor held the 
watch. This tire was made up with wires in the fabric, a strip of rubber on 
the outside, but with no sewing, and was shaped, molded and cured perfectly 
in the time mentioned. Tires thus molded have been carefully tested and 
have been found to be equally as strong as those made in the English fashion, 
where the fabric does not come near the heat. 

A third machine that is equally ingenious and effective is a molding- 
press for the manufacture of inner tubes. This turns out twenty complete 
inner tubes at a time, with the valve stems all in place, and is easily operated 
by two boys. 


Distrust the $2 Tire. 


HERE is a pronounced demand in certain quarters for cheap tires, but 
the close buyer shrinks even from examination of the $2 article. And 
well he may, for, although it is made to counterfeit the appearance of a first- 
class tire, yet it is without any of the characteristics which, chiefly distin- 
guish goods with merit. It is smooth on the tread, corrugated or pebbled; it 
is soft to the touch, has the appearance of being well made, and by those who 
are exhorting cycle-makers to fit it to their machines is highly praised for its 
resiliency. It weighs no more than other tires. It looks as good as any. 
But put this cheap tire in a vuleanizer and proceed to make a repair. 


Its walls will crack, for they are thin. Then one by one its blemishes and 
imperfections will come into full view. 


Of course, no guarantee is given with the $2 tire. It will hold air until 
it is put on the rim. It will retain its fine appearance until the oxygen in 
the atmosphere begins to prey upon its beauty and decompose its rubber, 
which, by the way, is usually a low grade of African stock and far inferior 
to Central American or Para rubber. 

Some knowledge of the commercial value of the various brands of rub- 
ber may be obtained by taking note of the shrinkage which occurs in them 
while in the crude condition. Para rubber will lose about 22 per cent. in 
washing, drying and breaking down. Central Americans will lose 35 per 
cent., while Africans will lose 30 to 50 per cent. 
rubber, however, does not result from shrinkage, but through imperfect 
methods of manufacture, of which vulcanizing is attended with the greatest 
hazard. Goods which are apparently perfect prior to vulcanization, and are 
worth in the neighborhood of $1.50 a pound, labor included, will often come 
out of the vulcanizing molds worth no more than two cents a pound as 
In the case of tires which have been imperfectly manufactured they 


It is related of one tire-manu- 


The greatest loss of the 


scrap. 
are worth no more than five cents per pound. 
facturing establishment in the East that in the last two years fifty tons of 
scrap rubber have been sold as the result of faulty manufacture, while a 
Western concern, despite its extreme caution, spoiled fifteen tons weight of 
tires in the past season. 

With these risks of tire-manufacture known—with vulcanizing molds 
selling for $100 apiece or thereabouts—with good rubber stock quoted close 
on to $1 in the market, with marketing expenses, investment in plant, and a 
hundred other charges yet to be taken into consideration, it is hard to under- 
stand how tires can be honestly made and profitably sold at $2 a pair. 


The United States com- 


Aluminum for Horseshoes and Bicycles. 
mercial agent at Roubaix, Mr. Atwell, writes under date of June 7, 1898: 
‘« AJuminum is now being used in the manufacture of bicycles, and military 
authorities have for some time past made an effort to employ this metal in 
place of iron, copper and steel for all articles of equipment carried by infan- 
try, in order to reduce the weight as much as possible. With the same object, 
the Russian Minister of War has ordered aluminum horseshoes for the cav- 
alry. The first trial is now being made by the Finland dragoons, and the 
A shoe of the new aluminum model is placed on 
The trial, 
which has already lasted six weeks, seems to be satisfactory, as the aluminum 


horses are shod as follows: 
one foot, the three remaining shoes being of the kind now in use. 


wears out less rapidly and is less affected by mud and moisture than the 
ordinary shoe. The difference in weight is about 70 grams (24g ounces) on 
each shoe. The cost is not greater at present, and will be less as soon as the 


system of manufacturing the new shoes shall have been perfected.” 


The War Stimulates American Trade—The country has awakened to a 
sense of its commercial strength and resources. There has been a realization 
of its strength and a quickening of enterprise which springs naturally from 
such consciousness. The signs of national good health and vigor abound, 
and these manifestations, more than any other element, point to an increas- 
ingly brilliant industrial future. The war has increased the standing and 
influence of this country in the eyes of other nations, and it will inevitably 
result in opening new fields of trade and commercial conquest. The time 
was ripe for the inauguration of a new era in the commercial history of the 
United States, and the war, if it serves no other purpose, will serve to set 


the new energies in motion. 


New Use for a Bicycle.—A confectioner in Manchester, England, has 
discovered a very novel use for the bicycle. This is nothing more than con- 
verting his machine into an ice-cream freezer. The bicycle, which is, of 
course, stationary, is mounted by a boy, who instantly pedals away for all 
he is worth. The chain is connected with the freezer, and thus causes it to 
turn very quickly. In this manner he can freeze a 17-gallon tin of ice 
cream in twenty minutes. There is no difficulty in getting the boy to work. 
He enjoys and thrives upon it, and seems delighted to think that he can 
scorch—or should it not be freeze ?—away to his heart’s content without any 


fear of incurring the displeasure of an enterprising policeman. 


Possibly a contributory cause for the Hooley failure may be found to 
exist in our exports of bicycles, which last year aggregated $6,846,529 in 
value. Of this amount $1,852,166 went to the United Kingdom, and there 
can be no doubt that of the other $5,000,000 worth sent to all parts of the 
world a portion at least tended to check the sale of British bicycles. 
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Steel Temper for Cycle Parts. 


A HILE perfection in the handling and tempering of steel is not yet in 

sight any more than in other matters mechanical, the advance in the 
art has been very great during the past few years. This is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the experience of riders with the cranks used on the 
bicycles of to-day. 

It does not require a particularly long memory to recall the frequency 
with which cranks broke about half a dozen years ago, when the process of 
cutting down weight wherever possible was in operation. Even the heavier 
cranks of times preceding those were not proof against these breakages. 
One has but to compare one of the cranks used on the ordinaries with those 
of the present day to be aware of their great disparity in weight, yet even 
the latter were not exempt from this weakness. 

When one and two piece cranks first came into use in the evolution process 
of the bicycle, one of the chief arguments used against them was the expense 
that would be incurred in case one of the cranks should break. In such case, 
it was argued, it would be necessary to replace both cranks and the shaft, 
while if the old method of construction were adhered to, all that would be 
required would be the purchase of one crank to take the place of the broken 
one. This argument had considerable weight for a while with many pro- 
spective buyers, as its force was derived from the frequent cases of breakage 
that were apparent wherever the rider went. Such an occurrence was 
naturally annoying, but it did not necessarily stamp the machine as worth- 
less. It should not have occurred, of course, but it was not deemed possible, 
even with the best machines, to guard against such breakages absolutely. 

Quite a different state of affairs prevails at present. It is within the 
power of any maker to purchase or have made for him cranks that will not 
break. Drop-forge makers are to be found who will furnish cranks that can 
almost be guaranteed against breakage. One-tenth of one per cent. is ac- 
counted a large percentage by some makers, while there are not wanting 
others who claim an entire immunity from such breakages as can be charged 
to any fault of the crank. Such a showing is wonderful, but riders of good 
machines have become so accustomed to this state of perfection that they 
give it no thought or commendation. 

The improvement is due to the use of better steel and to better methods 
of tempering. There are some kinds of steel that will stand all right if given 
the proper degree of temper, yet if this is omitted, they will break almost 
as fast as they are used. This was well illustrated by the experience of a 
factory that had been using a crank that required no further tempering 
than that given it when forged. It gave entire satisfaction, and should 
have been adhered to, but for some office reason an order was placed with 
another mill for a different style of crank. This was finished up and put out 
The 


Breakages began to occur, and 


without tempering similarly to the method employed by the first one. 
result was trouble almost from the start. 
kept up almost as fast as the new cranks were put out. 

Complaint was made to the drop-forge makers, who were unable to assign 
any reason for the trouble other than the belief that the cranks were not 
being properly tempered. A toolmaker was sent from the factory to the 
mill for instruction in the method of tempering advised by the forgers. Upon 
his return he began to temper the cranks as he had been instructed, and the 
trouble disappeared entirely. A private mark was put on the cranks that 
were tempered, and not one of them ever broke. 

The lesson is a valuable one, but unfortunately, it needs the actual test 
of experience to give it point. Many a bicycle factory has sunk dollars upon 
dollars in useless experiments in the handling of steels, tools and kindred 
articles, when a little careful inquiry and solicitation would have proven an 
immediate preventive. The manufacturer who is unwilling or too careless 
to profit by the experience of others usually learns the lesson by dint of hard 


knocks and expensive outlays of cash and experience. 


No Change in French Bicycle Tariff. 


NHE secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris has in- 
formed our exporters that the French Parliament probably will not, 
during the present session, vote the increased duty on American bicycles 
which has been proposed, since there is scarcely time at present for the con- 
sideration of this question. The secretary writes: ‘‘ American wheels are 
so much lighter, stronger, neater and better that native makers find that the 
imported goods are taking all the trade. It is very doubtful whether the 
French Government will raise the tariff to the extent indicated, because they 


make a nice revenue from the tax on cycles, and the trade would undoubtedly 


suffer if American wheels were shut out. In 1896 the Government realized 
the handsome sum of $551,000 from the tax on cycles, or $1.93 per. wheel an- 
nually. There were 203,000 bicycles in France in 1894, 256,000 in 1895 and 
329,000 in 1896. 
cheaper line of machines into the market they could make a lot of money. 
It would pay an American house to establish a general agency in Marseilles 
and all the leading centres for the sale of their cycles. The present duty on 
bicycles in France is $5 per cycle, whereas the increased duty which the 


If your makers,” the writer from Paris says, ‘“‘could send a 


French manufacturers want would be about $12.” 


Quick Journeys Made Now. 


FRENCH statistician has just drawn up an interesting document show- 

ing at various periods in what time certain frontier towns could be 
reached from Paris. The years chosen are 1650, 1782, 1834, 1854 and 1897. 
In 1650 it took five days to go from Paris to Calais. One hundred and thirty- 
two years later, in 1782, the duration of the journey had been reduced to 
In 1834 it had fallen to twenty-eight hours, and in 1854 to six 
hours forty minutes. To-day one of the boat expresses takes three hours 
forty-two minutes. The journey to Strasburg took two hundred and eighteen 
hours in 1650, one hundred and eight hours in 1782, ten hours forty minutes 


sixty hours. 


in 1854, and to-day a matter of eight hours twenty minutes. 

The difference between Marseilles is still more phenomenal. From fifteen ~ 
days in 1650, the duration of the journey was reduced to eighty hours in 1834, 
and to-day it takes twelve and one-half hours. The distance from Paris to 
Bayonne two centuries ago took three hundred and eighty-eight hours ; to- 
day it occupies eleven hours eleven minutes. Brest can be reached in thirteen 
hours thirty-seven minutes, while in 1650 it took two hundred and seventy 
Finally, for Havre, ninety-seven hours was considered quick travel- 
It took fifteen hours in 1782 and seventeen hours in 1834. 


hours. 
ing in 1650. 
To-day it is a matter of three hours fifteen minutes. 


Too Poor to Be Economical. 


\YEVERAL leading Americans. who have been seeking to place contracts 
> in this country, says the English Iron and Coal Trades Review, both 
for labor-saving machines and for other American notions of merit, have 
informed me that they are surprised to find how generally the complaint is 
made that our manufacturers are too poor to be able to afford the luxury of 
more economical methods and appliances. In a number of instances this is 
known to be the case, but it seems to be more largely the fact than most people 
anticipated. The majority of the 
large concerns engaged in the iron and steel industries of this country are 


And yet it is not so surprising after all. 


limited liability companies, and it rarely happens that limited companies are 
allowed by their shareholders to provide as large a reserve as they ought to 
in order to meet all emergencies. In many cases almost the last sixpence has 
been paid out in dividends, and repairs and renewals are inadequately pro- 
vided for. In some industries this might not be a matter of much concern. 
In the iron and steel industries it counts for a great deal. The truth is that, 
as history has been lately made in these industries, it has almost been neces- 
sary to completely reconstruct mills, forges, and other plant, every ten years, 
so that any plant kept in use for a longer period has become more or less 
antiquated. Our American friends appear to have realized this condition 
more fully than ourselves, and when they find that a plant is no longer up-to- 
date they make no fuss about removing and replacing it. It is their readi- 
ness in this respect that has brought them to the front; it is our backward- 
ness in the same essential that has left us in many cases lagging behind. 


Minor Foreign Tariff Changes.—A modification of the customs tariff of 
Norway went into effect on the 1st inst., and among the most important al- 
terations are those applicable to machinery. Under the modified law motors 
for steam, water, wind, gas, petroleum, benzine and electricity, dynamos and 
parts of same will pay 5 per cent. minimum and 10 per cent. maximum. : 
Other machinery, including locomotives, steam fire engines, steam winches, 
donkey engines, etc., for industrial purposes, technical and agricultural pur- 


“poses, and for ships’ use, also parts of the same, machine packing, cables, 


straps, sewed belts, etc., all not specifically provided for, minimum duty, 
free; maximum duty, 10 per cent. The Russian Government has granted a 
ten-year exemption from duty to foreign machines or parts of same to be 


used in gold washing in the Siberian and Ural gold fields. 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
[eat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


THE 


Gem Water Motor Fan 


Simple. Effective. 
Economical. Noiseless. 


Novel in construction. As 
easily installed as an Electric 
Kan Motor. 


LIST PRICE $10.00. 


Discounts for exclusive agents. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Just the thing for supply 
houses to carry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE SCHNEIDER MFG. CO., 


121 Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland, O ,U. S.A. 


In ordering through export houses send 
uplicate direct to us. 


Temple Scorcher. 
Temple Special 
Temple Superb. 
Temple Faultless. 


Discount to agents, 50 per cent. 


List price, $75 
List price, $60 
List price, $50 
List price, $35 


Discount to agents, 45 per cent. 
Discount to agents, 40 per cent. 
Discount to agents, 35 per cent. 


(=~ Best and cheapest line of Bicycles made in America. 
Machines for Ladies the same Price as for Men’s. 


Fi ted with the best Saddles, Pedals and Tires. 
[=5~ Spanish Catalogues, and all letters written in Spanish. 


TERMS 2 Cash in “‘ New York”’ or “Chicago,” to be paid us on delivery of complete 
shipping documents. Bicycles will be placed F. O. B. steamship at New York if 
desired, at no extra cost. ‘Send us sample order.” 

DALE OE MEER OGLE SCO mm ccescrt Thee. 
") CHICAGO, U.S A. 


LEN OX Specialties 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 
No Pressure on Soft Parts, 
Cool. Comfortable. 


RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


Best Nickeled over Heavy Copper. 


E HANDLE BARS. Made 7-8 Tube Tops. 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 0. B. NEW YORK. 


Upturned, one doz. lots ,.............. $10.50 
IDTOD, ONE. GOZ> LOU nc) | eeecteeieienre/sss/0 10.50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz......... 8.00 
‘*Schinneer”’ Bars, extra, per doz..... 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz....... 1.20 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots............0 11.50 
Adjustable, one doz. lots.............. 13.50 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz..... .. 3.00 
Cig wey | Seat Posts, per doz......... eae sp 8.00 
AN Co Any size stems. Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle-Bar Cox Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


BERKEY’S ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT POST 
: Solves the Problem, 


4 No bicycle complete without it. 
It will prolong not only your own 
life, bu: life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening 
screw. In ordering give exact size 
of seat post hole Will fit any wheel 
and sacdle Send for ci:cular and 
prices. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us dupli- 
cate order. 


THE BERKEY 
Akjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 


COMPETITION NILLED 
GREATEST LINE OF BICYCLES ON EARTH 


JO-—MODELS—JO 
WINDSORS, NORTHFIELDS, WINFIELDS. 


Catalogues for nothing. Write for our confidential offer, which will surprise you. 
In sending orders through export commission houses send us duplicate order. 


LENOX ANATOMICAL SADDLE. 


“IT’S BUILT TO FIT.” 


< . ~ 
wm 5 
Zz “NS me 


es Two G2 
iF: eg sizes c Pgs 
= # | Model C, [el fi 
mts) Yee 816 , Ww) 
ee Ve. inches; LY 
.\ Model D, BOTTOM VIEW, 
FRONT VIEW, y an 4 E 10 showing steel base, coil 
showing leather ve tial J inches. spring and reinforce- 
pad on steel . Se ments. 


ase. 


are famous the world over for quality, 
‘= durability and pr:ce. 


SUNDRIES manufactured by us 
ee TO LG UARANTEED. 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Dealers 


will be interested in our prices. Send 
for them. Correspondence solicited. 


The LENOX MFG. C2 __ 


197, 199 and 201 Grand Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 
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Machine vs. Hand Work. 


“N the working of metals—the fashioning of them to useful purposes—the 


- great advantages of modern machinery as modernly employed have 
worked wonderfully to the advantage of humanity. We, as a whole, find 
ourselves in possession of a thousand things to-day that have become almost 


necessities that we should not have but for the fact that machinery has put. 


But we 
have become so accustomed to singing its praises that we endow it with an 


them in our hands, for all of which it should receive due credit. 
assumed superiority that it does not possess. It is assumed, which is literally 
true, that an almost infinitely greater amount of work—useful work—can be 
done by the use of the machinery of to-day than by the machinery of fifty 
years ago, and it is also assumed that by no process of hand work can the 
work of the machine be equaled, which is all wrong. Those who look casu- 
ally at the matter, and from many of whom we should expect a better 
analysis, even go so far as to predict that there is but little further use for 
skilled mechanics. A laudation of machinery that goes so far as this is cal- 
culated to do harm. In point of fact, the machine is very far from being 
superior to the machinist, and the best work it can do can be improved by 
intelligent hand work. Instead of improved machinery requiring less skil, 
on the part of the skilled mechanic, greater skill is required of him. 

In regard to the employment of hand work to improve machine work, 
one of the most common examples is the ordinary surface plate used by 
machinists. A surface plate is simply a flat surface, which would seem to 
be about the easiest thing in the world to be produced by machinery. Now 
the machine is not in existence by the use of which a surface plate of any 
value whatsoever can be produced. Such a plate as it comes from the ma- 
chine is literally good for nothing until it has received the hand work of the 
machinist. For him to do what the machine cannot do is avery simple 
It would hardly require the services of a very highly skilled 

The finest of mathematical and other instruments require the 


matter. 
mechanic. 
work of the hand to complete what the machine has roughed out. 

It is a mischievous mistake to assume that the advent of machinery of 
the most delicate character calls for less skill on the part of the skilled 
mechanic. The reverse of this is exactly true. It means simply that a good 
deal of work that was formerly done by the skilled mechanic has now become, 
by the aid of modern machinery, work for the man without any skill worth 
But the eye and the hand of the skilled mechanic are as 
much superior to the machine as the machine itself is to the rough ore. There 
is not a single machine process that cannot be improved by the eye and the 
hand, and this will always be true. 


speaking about. 


There always was and always will be 
room enough at the front for the skilled mechanic.—The Tradesman. 


Demand for American Machinery. 


r]\HERE is a restless disposition among American manufacturers to supply 
not only the growing home demand for machinery and tools, but that 
also of foreign countries. The impulse of foreign manufacturers seems to be 
to grasp American ideas in mechanical equipment in order to forestall the 
inroads being made upon their home trade by our advanced methods in 
industrial economy. The inventions of Great Britain have become old, and 
industrial advancement there seems dependent upon American ingenuity for 
devices to lighten labor and strengthen the capacity of the workshop. The 
new inventions that have been perfected in this country during the past few 
years are fully a half century in advance of English systems, and the manu- 
facturer of that country who is willing to plod along with old and intricate 
processes is finding he can no longer compete successfully with aggressive 
competitors that have adopted modern methods. As a consequence of the 
adoption of American machinery by many of the more alert English and 
German manufacturers afew years ago, the reputation of our tools has spread 
not only throughout these two great empires, but also into France and 
Russia. As soon as a valuable tool is introduced upon the American 
market it at once becomes an item of interest in the trade of these countries. 
The reputation and superiority of American inventions have as well gone 
into Mexico, South America, Japan, Australia, Asia and Africa, compara- 
tively new fields in industrial awakening, but extensive empires well supplied 
with inexhaustible resources and unlimited raw material for future develop- 
ment. And what our exporters have thus far accomplished is only the 
beginning of a movement to compete with the markets of the world. 

The influence of American genius has become so powerful that English 
engineers, in laying out plans for equipping a new plant, come straightway 
to the United States for ideas before proceeding with their operations, and 
take back with them American-made engines, pumps, lathes, planers and 


“minor automatic machine tools. 


Besides this they are adopting our locomo 
tives and electric-light systems, and sooner or later will be taking designs in 
railway coaches and other stock. The great municipal pumping systems at 
St. Petersburg, Rotterdam and Bombay, monuments to American ingenuity 
and skill, are operated by American machinery; and the principal railroads 
there are also a blazing index to American progress and industry. In France 
our electrical machinery is appreciated as being so much more valuable than 
French products that native manufacturers are unable to secure orders let 
right before their own doors, and this is true as regards competition in 
furnishing rolling stock and steel rails to South America, Japan and other 
trans-Pacific markets. The leading manufacturers in this country have gone 
into foreign markets very quietly, and the surprising volume of foreign 
business can be arrived at only by a careful examination of our statistics of 
export trade. 

It is an easy matter to look around and discern those among our manu- 
facturers who are in the lead in grasping the vast opportunities offered in 
‘With most friendly 
relations with all the leading nations, our manufacturers who are the most 


foreign markets for machinery and hardware goods. 


aggressive at home are the most progressive in seeking foreign business and 
meeting the demands of foreign purchasers. The successful’ ones are those 
who have studied carefully the peculiar needs of the consumer, as well as the 
best methods of shipment, furnishing well-made goods on satisfactory terms 
of credit and guarantees of durability. On this basis export demand is 
expected to increase in connection with our home trade and render permanent 


prosperity to our industries. 


The Merits of Automatic Stokers for Large Manufac- 
turing Establishments. 


HE fallacy of the general notion that a clear stack signifies economy, and 
that a smoky stack means wastefulness is being appreciated more and 
more. The principal loss from the incomplete combustion of gases is not in- 
dicated by the appearance of the chimney mouth, but is due to the escape of 
invisible gases, and the visible smoke formation is a rather insignificant item 
of loss. 

Smoke prevention is rather to be regarded as a measure of public hygiene 
and cleanliness than as a problem in the economical generation of steam, but 
in all large cities the former conditions should rule even at the expense of 
economy. Neglecting, then, the question of the value of smoke preyen- 
tion as a measure of economy, automatic stokers may be considered 
upon their merits, merely as substitutes for hand firing; and in very 
many instances remarkably good showings have been made. As one of 
the speakers said: ‘‘All stokers are good, but some are better than others.” 
The constant and uniform feeding of the fuel is undoubtedly conducive to 
thorough combustion, and with the travelling grates used in many forms of 
apparatus, a clean fire is assured. One source of economy resulting from 
mechanical firing is the greater length of life of boilers when freed from sud- 
den changes of temperature. 

So long as coal continues to be burned directly under the boilers which 
are to receive the heat, there is little doubt that mechanical stoking offers 
material advantages over hand firing. It seems, however, to be buta partial 
solution of the problem, and some day, perhaps, we may wonder why the 
barbarous practice of burning fuel within city limits and discharging the 
products of combustion directly into the atmosphere was ever permitted. 

In the words of a review of this subject, written several yearsago: ‘‘ The 
use of gas producers and the methods of using producer gas are surely well 
enough known to bear wider application than has yet been given, and the 
present practice of firing each boiler independently is not much less primitive 
than would be the use of separate gas retorts for the production of illuminat- 
ing gas for each establishment. The introduction of electrical methods of 
distribution of power would make it altogether possible to have power-gen- 
erating plants placed entirely outside the limits of our large cities, and enable 
vast batteries of boilers to be fired with smokeless gas generated from the 
lowest grades of coal in independent producers; while the power developed 
in engines of highest efficiency, and transmitted and subdivided by elec- 
tricity, might almost rival in cheapness that obtained from Niagara.” 


The Philippines Rich in Woods.—The Philippine islands are rich in 
woods, mostly unknown to the rest of the world. There are said to be thirty- 
two tinctorial or coloring woods, which give the entire series of colors or 
shades. The magkano of Mindanao is 
said to be absolutely immune from rot. 


Ebony, of very fine grain abounds. 
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IMPERIAL Bicycle Lanterns 


ARE FAVORITES THE WORLD OVER. 


They will neither blow out nor jar out. 
WHY 9 They are strong, safe, clean, attractive. 
SESE 
MANY NEW FEATURES. 


WITH 
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They produce alarge, bright light. Are fitted with fine magnifying lense. 
They are made from the very best material and possess positive merit. 
PRICES INTERESTING. SEND FOR 98 CATALOGUE, 


THE E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO.. - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The HOLMES &« EDWARDS SILVER CoO., 


The UNIQUE 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


U.S.A 


The following articles for table 
use are made in the UNIQUE 
pattern: 


TEA SPOON. 
is the most pleasing design in at 
Spoons and Forks yet produced. Full Size. 


The wearing qualities of the 


Spoon are unsurpassed. Send Tea Spoons, 
order for OO ' Tabl : Spoons, 
Combination No. 53, ,coeeseeey 


Dessert Spoons, 
Dessert and 
Table Forks, 
Coffee Spoons, 
Fruit Forks, 
Sugar Shells, 
Butter Knives, 
Ladles, Etc. 


consisting of 

6 doz, Unique Tea Spoons, XIV 
Plate, Extra Sectional. 

3 doz. Unique Table Spoons, XIV 
Plate, Extra Sectional. 

3 doz. Unique Medium Forks 
XIV Plate, Extra Sectional. 

6 doz. Unique Round End Me- 
dium Knives, 12 dwt. 


Price tor Se : 


Combina- 
tion, f.0.b. 
New York, 


$47.50. 


Address Dept. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling 
AA Plated Ware. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., East Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. 


FOREHAND ARMS CoO., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 


Price, 


Manufacturers he faa 


imo LvCVOlvers and Shot Guns ¥ 


At Moderate Prices, for Export. 


Retail 
Price, 


$2,00 


Catalogue “J”? on 
application. 


=p = 

Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders Sd 
i Adjust 

Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business he ee 
i ili Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, re 

Ses a SAE Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue “S” on application. Becca 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders ailed BpECU gh cmesou houses. when 

s Correspon ence solicited, 

and Wire Goods of set are 
every description THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N, bis U. S. A. firm. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


Our ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
R ust. Contains no Acid. 


The Norton Ball-Bearing 


o More 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


fe © ’ = Prevents Rust on All Metals. 
AN 6 SS... The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 
| a Screw Jacks and SF = Reels, Etc. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
Cl yf) 66 9 ¥ Fire Arms after Pde a an has ets diers oe transparent 
va and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 
q ] Sure Drop Track Jac ks «C,”’ Order through Export Commission Houses in this omnes: 
i) Manufactured by 
| Wz. ¥ I B’ .S.A. 
HAVE NO Orders filled G. W. COLE & CO., 111 B’way, NewYork, U.S.A 
through 
EQUAL FOR commission ° e 
RAILWAY Hotes Sterling Bicycle Bells 
OR OTHER Correspondence 
HEAVY Pe r q ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Jatalogue on 
WORK | eppHcation: < — Made in all sizes and ehyiee. co numbers.) Send for Cata- 
Nal — ogue “ B.” 
167 Oliver Street, | AYN. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY 
: ’ 
) . 5 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 
A 


er “THE FINEST ON EARTH.” | 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


Vaporizer 


FOR OFFICE USE 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES 
OF THE 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 


It ismade of the very best 


: Dunlap tires. 
material. 


Steel adjustable handle 


It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
crank. 


(28° THE PRICES—$75 less 3314 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, ure used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 15g, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

ee tubing through- 
ou 


73-75 West Jackson St., 
Cable Address: ‘*Mangon,”’ 


bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 


same as gents, with ex- | 


ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York. 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 


X RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
AND MIDDLE EAR 


by Ten Different Methods, ineluding 


| VAPO-PULMONARY MASSAGE and VAPO-AURAL MASSAGE. 
| IS INDISPENSABLE IN OFFICE PRACTICE. 


Write for circular describing the instrument and methods of use. 


GLOBE MFG. CO, Battle Creek, Mich, U. S.A. 
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News of Notable Export Contracts, Sales and Shipments. 


LEER PRRRARES 


ONG iw i 
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A somewhat novel order, to American mills, so far as time of delivery is 
concerned, is that of a Mexican road, which is in the market for 24,000 tons of 
steel rails to be delivered over a period of three years at Vera Cruz. American 
mills usually do not consider business extending delivery over more than one 
year. Chicago has taken an order for 4,000 tons of rails for Japan.—Jron Age 

An unusually large order for electrical apparatus was received recently 
by the Walker Company, of Cleveland, O. The order came from the 
Exploitation des Procédés Electriques Walker, the Paris agency of the 
Walker Company, and was for 500 complete street railway equipments, 
comprising 1,000 25-horse-power motors, 1,000 controllers and 500 trolleys. 
The apparatus will be the standard make of the Walker Company and will 
be distributed through cities in Italy, France and Germany. An officer of 
the company stated recently that the order would equip all but fifty of the 
motor cars in use in Cleveland at the present time. The money represented 
The order is to be filled in 


Apparatus manufactured by the Walker Company is now 


is in the neighborhood of half a million dollars. 
fifteen months. 
in use in Alexandria, Egypt, in Paris and in a number of smaller places in 
France. The Walker Company has received important orders for electrical 
mining hoists from Australia, and it anticipates further business from the 
same direction. 

It is reported that an American syndicate is arranging to build an 
electrical street railway system in Tampico, Mexico. A concession to estab- 
lish large street-car works in the city of Mexico has been petitioned to the 
Government by Mexican capitalists. So influential are the parties having 
made the application that the undertaking is almost an assured fact. 

Fifteen cars loaded with 10-inch patent lock-joint pipe were recently 
shipped to South Africa by the American Tube and Iron Company from its 
mills at Middletown, Pa. It will be used for a pipe line in the South African 
mining district. 

The Finished Steel Company, manufacturers of 
polished shafting, recently made a shipment of three carloads of steel shaft- 
ing to Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Carbon Slate Company, of Slatington, Pa., exported during the 
month of June 11,403 squares of roofing slate, or 192 cars. 


Youngstown, O., 


Its largest 
single export shipment was 7,179 squares, which required 120 cars to carry it 
to New York. This company has shipped during the first six months of this 
year 30,894 squares, or 580 cars, 28,109 squares having been sent to foreign 
markets. 

The General Electric Company is now sending forward shipments of the 
electric locomotives which are to be used on the London underground rail- 
road, contracts for which were taken by this firm some months ago. In 
connection with this same work the Sprague Electric Company is shipping 
the elevator machinery and cars to be used at the various stations along the 
line. 

An exhibition was recently made at Pittsburg, Pa., of the mammoth 
Three 
of these engines are bigger than any ever previously made for electric- 


engines and generators that have been made for shipment to London. 
lighting purposes. They are of 2,000 horse-power and will be used in co-op- 
eration with generators of 2,000 horse-power. These generators also surpass 
The big engines are to be sent 
to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company of London. 

A plate girder, 106 feet in length and 10 feet deep, has recently been 
built by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, whose export business is handled 
by the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s Point, Md., for the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and will form the centre truss of a double-track railway bridge. 
The girder weighs 6414 tons, and is the largest one that has ever been shipped 
by rail complete. There were required for its transportation two of the 
heavy gun-cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with an ordinary platform 
car between, to give sufficient distance. 


in size any ever built for lighting purposes. 


While longer girders have been 
sent by rail, this is the first case of one of such great weight, the best record 
hitherto being one of 50 tons’ weight. On July 27th a cargo of steel rails was 
dispatched from Baltimore by the British steamer Strathnevis. This will 
almost complete the order for 35,000 tons of rails purchased by Russia from 


the Maryland Steel Company for use on the new Siberian railroad. Seven 
steamships are now on the way to Russia with these rails. 

The Ludlow Valve Company, of Troy, N. Y., has the distinction of hay- 
ing manufactured the largest and heaviest valve ever cast and made com- 
The 
valve, which was shipped to Mexico, weighs 34,500 pounds, and is about 18 
feet high and 8 feet wide, the diameter being 72 inches. 
been received for 925 valves, ranging in size from 4 to 28 inches, from St, 


plete in any one shop in the world. The company made all the parts. 
An order has just 


Petersburg, Russia, to be used in the construction of the Moscow water- 
works. The shipments of this company to England and the Continent 
average a carload of valves a week. 

Among other articles of a miscellaneous nature in the cargo of the Ger- 
man steamship Pisa were ten electric street cars. The cars are consigned to 
a street railway company of Hamburg, and are to be used experimentally 
alongside others made in Germany. 

The American Impulse Wheel Company of New York is successfully 
Lately shipments of 
wheels have been made to France, Japan, Sweden and Scotland, and there 


introducing its water wheels 1 foreign countries. 


are prospects of considerable business from Italy, Australia and other mar- 
Mr. H. P. Campbell, 
the president of the company, says that it certainly looks as if American 


kets, as inquiries for prices are constantly appearing. 


machinery is receiving a good deal of attention abroad, especially in connec- 
tion with the installation of electrical transmission plants, for which large 
water wheels to generate power are used. 

The Yerkes & Finan Woodworking Machine Company, St. Louis, is 
shipping two woodworking machines to Finland. It has only recently 
executed some large orders for Stockholm, as well as some for Norway. 

Two hundred and twenty-six tons of American sewing machines were 
imported at Taganrog, Russia, in 1897, from the United States via Glasgow. 
These machines have taken such firm possession of the market in Russia that 
the only kind that can compete with them in a small way is the cheap 
German make. 

G. T. Eames & Co., manufacturers of the Yankee drill grinder and 
punching and shearing machinery, at Kalamazoo, Mich., are sending a good 
many of their drill grinders abroad, having recently made shipments of them 
to England, Russia, Germany and Denmark, and only afew days ago they 
received orders for six more to be shipped abroad. 

The Johnston Harvester Company lately exported 3,800 bicycles to Den- 
mark. It is making weekly shipments of harvesting machinery to France 
and Germany, where there is a very large demand for it at present. 

In the first nine months of the past fiscal year the exports of. cars 
amounted to $1,019,527, as compared with $558,846 for the corresponding 
In electrical and horse cars the increase has 
At present several manufacturers of this class of cars 
The 
ability of American manufacturers of street cars to compete with those of 


period of the year previous. 
been even greater. 
are actively engaged with considerable construction for foreign orders. 


Europe has been fully demonstrated in recent orders which have been 
obtained from Japan, Australia, South America and even the continent of 
Europe. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company writes as follows: ‘‘Our Mon- 
day’s mail brings forth orders for 78 pneumatic machines, four of which are 
to go to the Imperial Chinese Railway, and covering a variety of tools, as 
follows: 44 pneumatic hammers, 8 pneumatic holders on, 6 riveting machines, 
4 Boyer piston air drills, 12 breast drills for wood boring, 2 air hoists, 2 flue 
welders. For the dull Summer season we consider this a very gratifying 
showing for one day’s mail.” 

An air-compressing plant recently installed at the Alaska-Treadwell 
Mine, Douglass Island, Alaska, includes what is said to be the largest Pelton 
water-wheel in the world. 
with 24’ cylinders is driven by a horizontal, cross-compound condensing 


In this installation a duplex Riedler compressor 
engine, with 24’ and 36” cylinders, and a 36" stroke. The steam cylinders 
are placed behind the air cylinders, and the piston rods are provided with 
couplings. Instead of the usual flywheel, a Pelton water-wheel, built by the 
Pelton Water Wheel Company, of San Francisco, is mounted on the com- 
pressor shaft. It is 22’ in diameter, weighs 25,000 pounds, and when running 
under a head of 480’ at its normal speed of 75 revolutions per minute develops 
500 horse power, delivering 28,000 cubic feet of free air per minute. The 
largest wheel previous to this is operated by the North Star Mining Company, 
Grass Valley, California, and is 18’ 6" in diameter. When from any cause it 
becomes necessary to shut off the water the piston rods are connected and 
the engine is started. 
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LOVELL MFC. CO. (Ltp.) 


ERIE, PA., U. S. i 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


Rat and Mouse Traps 


Send for Catalogue. 
OS Sn Fr, . =e Special attention given to export 
Fe. = : orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 
language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
COULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING. ‘“omersne rAcKixe 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
1N ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. §& 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY z 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will besent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKINC COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CutrMan, Treas. 


TRAUBEMARK. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


W1l furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, es : ; eas _ Awning Lines, 
Clothes Lines, : - Mason’s Lines, 
Railroad Cords, Chalk Lines, 
Arc Light Cord, ed = Curtain Cord, 
Tradie-Mark. Lariats, Etc. = SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. - = Boston. Mass., U.S. A. SAMSON BRAND 


Pat. 0. BE, D. Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E i IL & AT H E RTO N 72 Snell St., Brockton, [ass. 
TH 5 ie Eh A 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


eee ime ELUNE SHOR LOOLS 


Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “‘S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 
Patented 


Jan-'2, Ae. TH E W UNIVERSALLY USED ALL 
IRE FLY KILLER. OVER THE WORLD. 

Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 

Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 


Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
AB Re BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST , WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. 4. 


SILVER LAKE COMPAN Y, tH: ontcina manuractunens oF Solid Braided Cordage. 


WINDOW SASH CORD, | corron, ee THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


RAILROAD BELL CORD. } ITALIAN HEMP. CLOTHES LINES, 

+ AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 

: CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 
Catalogue “A” on application. STEAM PACKINGS, SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKING. Send for Samples. 


We eee 
S. PORTER & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, 
Women’s and Children’s LA STs. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, Catalogue ‘“B” on application. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


Trolley Systems in the Foundry. 


T a recent meeting of the Western Foundrymen’s Association at 
Chicago there was an interesting discussion of the value of trolley 
systems in the foundry. While such systems are in use in some English and 
continental works of the most modern type, the following extracts from the 
remarks of one of the speakers may be of interest to some of the readers of 
THE AMERICAN EXPORTER as illustrating a notable branch of labor-saving 
inventions. Wemay supplement the account by saying that in many Amer- 
ican works the cranes and, in fact, the entire ‘‘ trolley” plant—so called—are 
operated by electricity. An account by one of the speakers of a modern 
overhead system follows: 

“T ama firm advocate of trolley systems in a foundry. Some three or 
four years ago I had the privilege of going through the Walter A. Wood 
foundry in Hoosick Falls, N. Y. They used to run their iron on trucks on 
tracks. 
overhead system. 


They have them thrown out completely and put in a double track 
On their side floors they took the overhead traveller and 
suspended to them air hoists. The overhead track that ran down the centre 
delivered the iron to the side floors and the side floors carried ladles of their 
own. The ladle delivering the iron delivered it into the ladle on the side 
floor swung from the crane; the crane picked it up and moved it until on 
the side floor they poured it off, doing away with helpers to help carry out 
the iron, shaking out their own molds and piling up their flasks; where it 
took half a dozen men to wait on the molder before one and two men do it, 
and do the most of it at night. At night a few men took the castings out 
and carried them to the cleaning room and switched off down the line of 
barrels and left all the castings right at the barrels where they were to be 
milled. This overhead system passed over overhead scales; there sat a man 
and took the weights; they went into the machine room and were delivered 
at the machines, when the machine work was done on them; they were 
taken from the machines to the setting up departments on the same system. 
They were taken as finished machines and put into the warehouse. 

“Tt would be surprising to anybody to go into that foundry to see the 
small amount of laborers’ labor that was used; they cut out, they claim 
fully one-half of the laboring work and did it with this overhead system. 
I was so much impressed with it that I came back to my own works and 
installed it on a small scale there. I didn’t have an overhead traveller, as we 
found the work could be lifted without the aid of it, but I used it in dis- 
tributing the iron. I found we could put jobs on the bench that practically 
These 
were delivered with the trolley ladles by carrying the length of the floor. 


With the truck system nine cases out of ten you stop at a given point and 


were made on the floors before and carried on with small bull ladles. 


deliver iron around to six or eight floors. With this overhead system of 
delivery the iron was delivered direct to the floors and a man did not move 
from the head of his floor at all, but stood there and took his iron as it came 
along. 

““T see no reason why the overhead system delivering iron to the floors 
with the overhead traveller and air hoist cannot handle iron and castings 
weighing anywhere from 10 pounds to 2,000 or 3,000 and do it quicker and 
easier and save labor. My foreman says the saving is 50 per cent. in some 
cases, 30 per cent. in others and 10 per cent. in others. It depends altogether 
on what you have to handle. I am a believer in the overhead system and 


expect it to pay for itself in a very short time.” 


A Manufacturing Plant Without a Chimney. 


HEN the tracks of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 

were recently elevated at Jamaica Plain, Mass., it became neces- 

sary to remove a number of the adjacent buildings of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company and to change the location of the existing boiler plant. The 
chimney, which had previously served as a means of producing draught, was 
thus rendered absolutely useless because of its distance from the new loca- 
tion of the boilers. It therefore became a question whether another chim- 
ney should be erected or a fan employed to produce the draught. Naturally 


the latter method was adopted, for the B. F. Sturtevant Company is a large 
manufacturer of fans and is installing large numbers for the purpose of 
mechanical draught. Accordingly. a specially designed fan was placed on top 
of the boilers, connection was made to the uptake, and a short stack was 
provided extending just through the roof. The fan is equipped with a direct 
connected upright engine, the speed of which is so regulated by an auto- 
matic device that the draught is materially increased when the steam pressure 
The 
arrangement has required no attention, fulfills the requirements, makes 


falls slightly. The result is practically constant steam pressure. 
possible the burning of cheaper fuel, and has a marked influence in the pre- 
vention of smoke. 

The deterioration of the unused chimney and the utilization of its bricks 
in the erection of a new building has led to a recent removal of the old 
means of draught production, and the passerby is now favored with the 
unusual spectacle of a large manufacturing establishment without a chimney, 
or at least anything that appears to be comprehended by the ordinary defini- 
tion of such a structure. 

That such means should serve as an efficient substitute for the chim- 
ney is not evident until one considers the peculiar adaptability of the fan 
for such a purpose. 

Inasmuch as it is usually built of steel plate, its construction may be 
such as to most perfectly fulfill the requirements, for it may be used either 
for forcing the air to the ash-pits or exhausting it from the uptake ; it may 
be placed above the boilers or in any location where the space is not valu- 
able; its capacity may be varied at will; great intensity of draught may be 
maintained without reference to the conditions of the weather, which so 
often affects the working of a chimney; the draught may be maintained while 
the waste heat in the gases is utilized by economizers, and above all can be 
installed for less first cost than a chimney. 

The rapidity with which this method of draught production is being 
adopted certainly warrants the presumption that the time is at hand when 
such evidence of its use as is indicated by the absence of a chimney will be 
found on every hand. 


Aluminum Cable. 


HE Pittsburg Reduction Company has just completed the installation for 

the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company, at 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., of the first aluminum cable ever constructed. It is used 

to carry the current from the power house to the new factory of the National 

Electrolytic Company, high on the bank above, and weighs altogether 22,000 

pounds. A copper cable sufficient to carry the same current would weigh 
48,000 pounds. 

This cable is made up of aluminum bars 25 feet long, 6 inches wide and 
The bars 
are riveted and bolted every 25 feet. The cable extends along the side of the 
penstock, up the face of the cliff on brackets, and at the top is connected to 
aluminum cables, twelve of which are on each leg. These are 144 inches 
thick, insulated with rubber. The bars are connected to the cables by cast- 
ings which contain sockets holding the ends of the cables, around which is 


1g inch thick, four such being placed parallel and bound together. 


poured melted tin to make the joint permanent. The great saving in weight 
made it easy to handle the cable on the dangerous cliffs, and the aluminum 
was found to have double the conductivity for the weight of the copper 
cables formerly used. It has also been found that while the aluminum cables 
required greater insulation than copper, the manufacturers were willing to 
make up the difference on large contracts. 


A Great Generator.—The Walker Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has received an order from the Boston Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany for the largest direct current generator ever built. It will have a rated » 
capacity of 4,000 horse-power, said to be more than the output of any six 
generators now operating in Cleveland or St. Louis. The generator will be 
capable of delivering 5,000 horse-power for a few hours at a time. This ma- 
chine will weigh more than 300,000 pounds, the revolving armature alone 
weighing over 100,000 pounds. The outside diameter of the field magnet will 
will be about 24 feet and the field will contain 26 magnet poles. Another 
such apparatus is now in course of construction for a Kansas City, Mo., street 
railway corporation. To drive the great machine for the Boston corporation 
will require an engine of 5,000 horse-power, and the generator armature will 
be placed directly under the crank shaft of the engine, making, when com- 
pleted, by far the largest engine and generator unit ever attempted, 
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»: Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘““WwOoOOD” SYSTEMS 


Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


Wehave courféd and ENCOURAGED 
COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing thaf our (ompefilors alone had cause 
to fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure 16 prove fe most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS,U.5.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION ‘THE AMERICAN EXPORTER." 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings, 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S. A. 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND GENERATOR BRUSHES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co. 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NA =—' 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
comm lesion houses send us duplicate 
order. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 William St., Newark, N. J. 


U. S. A. 


The Weston 
Are Light 


AMMETER 


IS CHEAP, BUT 
NEVERTHELESS RELIABLE 
AND VERY ACCURATE. 


The scale is so proportioned that a change of 
ry of one ampere can be seen from a considerable 
distance. The instrument is absolutely ‘‘dead 
beat.” ‘Three different ranges are being made: 


No. 1.—5.8, 6.8, 7.8 amperes in y ampere div. 
No. %.—8.6, 9.6, 10.6 eS eect He My 
No. 3.—9.5, 10.5, 11.5 me pe iale Bt oe 


Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 
when writing. 


Edison Phonograph Agency. 


Edison Building, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


F. M. PRESCOTT, Manager. 


Every Theatre and 
Travelling Showman 


Should possess an EDISON 
‘OMBINED 


Projectin ae 
Kinatescene and ar 
Stereopticon., © #7 


Combined Projectoscope 
and Stereopticon..... $100.00 
Steriopticon Attachment 
alone for converting '97 


Model Projectoscope in- a \ 

to combined machine 25.00 | } “op 
Calcium Light Equip- —a Aaa 2% 

ment, complete........ 125.00 ‘ “Th N i \ i] | AY lA | 
50 Films, each........+..- 10.00 Seat Whit (7 \ =" \ qe , ZA 
Glass Slides, each ....... 50 YO NF (A, mm ary MA 


Can be used with electric, calcium or acetylene light. Write for catalogue No. 2, giving full 
information. The Edison ’98 Model Combined Projectoscope and Stereopticon can be used for ani- 
mated pictures and announcing the name and description of next picture, also for stereopticon 


views and animated songs, entertaining an entire audience the whole evening. 

Write for catalogue of everything manufactured at the Edison Laboratory, including Phono- 
graphs, Records, Supplies, Kinetoscopes, Kinetophones, Projectoscopes, Films, X-Ray Apparatus, 
Battery Fan Motor Outfits, Lalande Batteries, Electro Dental and Surgical Outfits, ete. 
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These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms isswing them. 
Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER When you write. 


THE SCHNEIDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1135 Hamilton Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U. S. A. Price list of the ‘‘Gem” and ‘‘Globe” water motor 
fans, with numerous points regarding their use and superiority. 

ApAM CooK’s Sons, 313 West street, New York, U.S. A. Catalogue and 
price list of Albany Grease manufactured by the Albany Lubricating Com- 
pound & Cup Company, of which they are proprietors. Numerous illustra- 
tions of the various styles of cups manufactured by them and suggestions as 
to using the lubricating compound. 

THE AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE CoMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S. A., 
have sent us their export catalogue for 1898, giving full description of various 
sizes and types*of steam fire engines manufactured by them. Detailed and 
elaborately illustrated descriptions of special features, such as boilers, pumps, 
cylinders, etc., occupy several pages. 

THE RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE Co., 22 Cortlandt street, New York, U. 8. 
A. Catalogue of hot-air pumping engines of both the Rider and Ericsson 
types. 
A clever booklet giving some common-sense reasons for investigating the 


Clear and elaborately illustrated descriptions of all special features. 


merits of hot-air pumping machinery accompanies the catalogue. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., have just sent 
us their 1898 catalogue and price list. It forms a book of 208 pages with al- 
most innumerable illustrations of the various types of valves, oil and grease 
cups, lubricators, cocks, washers, whistles and other specialties manufactured 
by them. 


of value to machinists and engineers. 


The catalogue contains an index and a great deal of information 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CoMPANY, Second and Walnut streets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
“Monarch ” 


Illustrated price list of ‘‘ Monarch” wood-split pulleys, 


rivetless and ‘‘ Bradford Dynamo” leather belting, and of 
‘«Monarch” insulating paint for electrical and chemical plants, distilleries, 
breweries, etc., and also for ships, docks and other structures, designed to 


withstand the action of salt air and water. 


THE J. B. ALLFREE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. 
A. Illustrated catalogue and price list of the ‘‘Economic” automatic 
Fully illustrated descriptions of centre-crank and _ side-crank 


engines, compound condensing engines, ‘‘ Economic” 


engines. 
safety boilers, steam 
separators, air pumps and condensers, coolers and other special features 
greatly enhance the value and interest of the catalogue. 


THE WiLcox & WHITE CoMPANY, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A., have sentus a 
handsomely illustrated catalogue descriptive of the celebrated ‘‘Symphony ” 
piano manufactured by them. After an interesting description of some of 
the technical features of the instrument, explaining how it is capable of ren- 
dering automatically with delicacy and power the widest possible range of 
music, are a number of pages filled with half-tone illustrations of the music- 
rooms of well-known people who now own the Symphony. An illustrated 
descriptive price list follows. 

THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
U.S. A. Illustrated catalogue and price list No. 7 of trucks of all kinds, bag- 
gage barrows, express wagons, grain and meat wagons, hand carts, push 
carts and similar articles. Also general catalogue No. 27 of wheelbarrows, 
plows, scrapers and a great variety of similar implements, together with 
Catalogue No. 28 of 
contractors’ dump cars, steel, ore and mining cars, foundry and coal cars, 
etc. Illustrated, and contents alphabetically indexed. 


contractors’ carts, dump carts and wagons and the like. 


The Japanese cruiser Kasagi, which has just been completed at the 
Cramp yards, in Philadelphia, made her official trial run off the New England 
coast a few weeks ago. She made a speed average of 2234 knots an hour, a 
quarter of a knot above the contract requirement, for a distance of forty 
miles. The trial was made under conditions not the best, which tended to 
show the vessel’s performance in stronger light. The Kasagi enjoys the 
distinction of having been completed six months in advance of the contract 
time for her delivery. All of the Japanese representatives on board the big 
cruiser were pleased with the performance of the vessel. 


Change in Russian Tariff. 


LAW has recently been published permitting the entrance into Russia 
from abroad, duty free from the ist of July for ten years, of com- 
plete iron ships destined for navigation in foreign seas. The law also deals 
with private seagoing steam yachts, dredgers, ice-breaking steamers, floating 
docks, and all vessels destined for use on the Danube under the Russian flag. 
Further, anchors and chains to form part of the equipment of Russian ships 
are assured entry free of duty for ten years. Excluded from these privileges 
are customs payments still due to the Crown for vessels in the above category 
which shall have been purchased before the 1st of July. The following duties, 
to date from the 1st of January, 1899, are fixed for iron ships destined for 
navigation in inland waters and the Caspian Sea, as well as for tugs, lighters 
for harbors, and floating cranes: Ships without steam engines shall pay 20 
gold roubles per ton; ships with steam engines the same, in addition to 3 gold 
For complete wooden 
river ships the following are the duties, the date from which they are to be 
imposed being the same asin the preceding case: Ships without steam engines, 
8 gold roubles per ton; ships with steam engines the same, in addition to 3 
gold roubles per square foot of boiler-heating surface. 


roubles per square foot of boiler-heating surface. 


Good Times Surely Coming.—After a most careful survey of the 
existing trade conditions, The National Provisioner feels justified in con- 
fidently predicting that an era of almost unprecedented activity and prosper- 
ity is surely in sight for the trade and commerce of the United States. Both 
actual and sentimental promises for a most favorable development are abso- 
lutely secured, and the possibilities of disturbances are reduced to next to 
none. The glory of success on the fields of honor will very soon be followed 
by the more tangible blessings of unprecedented success on the peaceable 
battlefields of international commerce. Stronger than ever, more closely 
united than ever, more determined than ever, the brainy people of the 
United States, now universally recognized as a great nation, enter upon a 
new phase in their economical growth by asserting their international 


claims. Nobody doubts that full success will crown these efforts. 


Spain’s loss of sovereignty over the island of Cuba means practically the 
entire loss of trade with her former colony. Spain was only able to hold the 
Cuban market because of the discriminating tariff in her favor, but now that 
tariff no longer exists Spanish manufacturers will be at the mercy of Amer- 
ican competition. One of the great industries of Massachusetts, the boot and 
shoe, will profit by the new conditions. In 1896 we exported to Cuba only 
$34,000 worth of boots and shoes, while in that year Spain sold the same 
articles to the value of $3,449,000. American boots and shoes are known all 
over the world, and with an equal tariff the trade which formerly went to 
Spain will now be transferred to the United States. 


Our export trade in candles, while not representing a very large amount 
in’ value, some $232,000 last year, shows a considerable quantity—3,072,369 
pounds. There was an increase of rather more than 400,000 pounds in the 
quantity of American candles exported last year, as compared with 1897 
At the same time there was a gain of nearly 5,000,000 pounds in the ship- 
ments of soap that we made to foreign countries. 


Electrical Enterprise in the Philippines.—There are about 720 miles of 
telegraph in the islands and only 70 miles of steam railway. Manila has a 
telephone system equipped with English instruments. All electrical conductors 
are carried on overhead pole lines with porcelain insulators. There is also a 
horse railway in Manila which would have been changed over to a trolley 
road had not the war occurred. The concession for this road had already 
been acquired. A central electric lighting station in Manila supplies cur- 
rent for 12,000 incandescent and 260 arc lights. 
ican manufucture. 


The machinery is of Amer- 


Electric Lines in Cuba.—The Street Railway Review calls attention to 
the remarkable opening for electric railways in Cuba. At present no electric 
roads exist in Cuba, but there is a very large amount of travel on the various 
coasting steamers, on the vessels running up the small rivers, and on the rail- 
roads and on the few "busses that run to the suburbs of the larger towns. 
These conveyances are generally overcrowded, notwithstanding that exor- 
bitant rates are charged. 


The battle of Santiago de Cuba is considered, according to a Berlin dis- 
patch, to have proved the superiority of American armor plate and artillery, 
and it is believed that in the future European nations will give larger orders 
to American makers for armor, guns and other naval equipment, 


THE “AMERICAN (EXPORTER. 


SIMONDS 


NG THE SiMoNDS” BAND SAW jl 
M 


WF’?G COMPANY, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


Machine 
Es niwves. 


RAMON RS 


JAMES HILL MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogues “OO” and “FP.” 


Manufacturers 


Roving Cans, viz.: Vulcan Fibre, Hill’s IXXX Tin and 
all kinds of Mill Boxes and Cans. 


Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 


For sale through commission houses or direct. 


te 


a A ~ 
4 
Manufactured from all the best American and Foreign Granites. 4 
All our work guaranteed strictly first-class and according to contract. B 
FACILITIES : The most improved machinery, artistic designers, skilled workmen. P a @ xi oe 
Orders filled through commission houses. a. apni colt 
a, 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 
ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTINC PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
For Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


VARNISHES ESPECIALLY 
FOR EXPORT. 


Shoe Polishers «» Daubers. 
We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS (or russet shoes, 
and IRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


ROYAL DAUBER, 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clipper ¢ 


Is THE BEST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


fH. K. PORTER, 6G Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


"O-4-0-P1-¢-$-$-”” 
Refrigerator 


A Scientific Preserver of Food. 


FRED. STIELTJES &* CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


The air circulation is so perfect that One Dish 
Won’t Taste of Another. 
A GREAT ICE-SAVER. 
NEEDS NO WASHING OUT. 
It is endorsed by the most famous cooks in 


America, and in use in the best households. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Brussels, Rue de ja Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: eee: Bredgade 28. 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


‘AUDE FURNITURE CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A., 


Manufacture a complete line of 


BEDSTEADS, 


Shipments direct to importers or through 
export commission houses. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


=< The Keyser Manufacturing Co, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
TT. 8. A. 


Patented July, 1895, 


Importers, Exporters and Growers’ Agents of 


PLANTS, SEEDS ann BULBS. 


cc Purchasing and Selling Agents 
y f e Trade 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Cable Add,: Manxman, New York. 
A BC Code used. 


y, CLUCAS & BODDINGTON Co. 


501 & 503 Wrst 13TH Sr., | 


DINING, EXTENSION, KITCHEN 
AND PARLOR TABLES, 


and solicit orders for the Export Trade 
through Commission Merchants, 


| 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER, 


Lunkenheimer’s STEAM WHISTLES 
~ Are made to BLOW. » 


No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Plain Whistles, Mocking Bird Whistles, Fire Alarm Whistles, 
2to 10in. diam. of bells. 244 to 6in. diam. of bells. 214 to8 in. diam. of bells, 


All goods tcsted and warranted first-class. Specify ‘“Lunkenheimer” make and order 
through Export Commission Houses. Catalogue upon request. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Sole Manufact’rs, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A, 


BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, 8. E. 


The 3 Leading, Electric Novelties. = 


NW WV, 


No. 1. 
Single Bell Chime Whistles, 
2 to 10 in, diam. of bells. 


Mt 


\ 


VTt\\n 


4159 |" 


~~ 


t} 


Cini | 
In wm i 


° 


Necktie Lignt, 


Dollar Motor. 


$6 Bicycie Light, $2.75 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


JUAN BANNISTER, 


P. O. Box 696, 
la. Calle de la Independencia No. 9, 


Mexico City, Mexico. 


Representative of the House of 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery. 


Installation of Woolen and Cotton Mills, 
Bleaching Establishments, Print Mills, Etc. 


A complete line of Accessories for Cotton Machinery, Etc., 
always on hand. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


i 


ARTHUR 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES 4° LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


FANCY POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


uo, We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
Peake ae ae American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
SPA rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 


White and Laced Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 
Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In. 
cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 


Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. of Highest Quality. 


BEST AMERICAN BREED. 
217 & 219 Market Street, 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitadeiphia, Pa., Us. A. 
THE J. B. ALLFREE MFG. CO., 


No. 35 Rex St. 
INDIANAPQLIS 
Ind.,U S A. 


High-Grade 
Automatic 
Engines. 


Centre Crank and Side Crank; Slow, Medium and High Speed; Simple and Compound; Condensing 
and Non-Condensing. Direct Connected Dynamo Engines. Automatic Lubrication. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE, THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE M LLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


32 changes. 
Opens like a 
common 
drawer. 
A terror 
to sneak 
thieves. 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

—- Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
Woods. 


Varnished and 
Polished 


As a piece of 
cabinetwork, 
well worth 
its cost. 


| 


SOUNDS TH . ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (1g doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


SAW YOUR 


ee - 
;|C-_ Ss 


G 


RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE 


It saws down trees. r i 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground It is instantly 


Folds complete as a pocket knife 


adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 


OOD Foros 


Weighs only 41 lbs, 


WITH THE 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


One man can 


It makes no difference 
9 CORDS have been 


sawed by one man in 10 HOURS, It isa great labor and money saver, as one man Can SAW more 


wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. 


It is made 


in two sizes, No 1 carries a saw 51 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 


carries a saw 544, 6, 6144 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 54g feet in diameter. 


Send for free 


illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 


in large lots 


Net Price List, F. 0. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


” .? 
One No. 1 machine ............0045 $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9”’x0” 10”x0? a 
One-half doz, No 1 machines.,... 1300 ©‘ ss KS SiO ce 57 9x2’ 6x1 cs 
One No.2 Machines Owasso. 18% *< Oy Ou (pend! & 6 0x2’ 8x1 
One-half doz, No. 2 machines..... 15.00 « « 66 AD5S ae “ 6’ 07x83? 0’ x1 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
64-66 S, Clinton St., Chicago, III., U. 8. 4s 


SAWING MACHIN 


THE AMERICAN BATORTER. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
*¢ Monarch’”’ and ‘‘ Bradford 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


c+ a. a 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


: da Special 
rer : Prize Gold 
Medal 


International Atlanta, 1895 


Expositions 


i WH BARNETT CO. Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Geen anew weccestcecseescces 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


We manufacture machines for making 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. 


Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING 60., 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


SINTZ CAS ENCINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8. 


Manufacturers of Paper Bags 
and Paper Bag [achinery. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Marine 
and 
Stationary 
Gas 
and 
Gasoline 


1 Fawines 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. 


Th he Best Is Always the Cheapest! We are the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 
sera aap States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at 
1 ce. 


stables, 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. 
improved burner and outside wick regulator ; 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 


PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Detroit, Mich.,U. S.A. 
Orders received through any responsible commission house in the United States. 
Please send us duplicate of order to avoid delay or mistake. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing me asurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to” top of base shelf ; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lam 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 


1 
r 
| 
r 


eS 


It has an 
gives a very bril- 


The list prices of the three 


discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


am 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


Ee. 
NONE BETTER on the MARKET. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


NEW YORK. 


aoe packin1 ao -»2d0z, and 3 doz. boxes, suitaple td 
he trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
a our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - 


46 abe tls) 


AME RICANS Ee CeO Rabi: 


FOR TABLE AND 


MEDICAL USE. DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C? 
OLEAN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 
place to another. 


‘Write for full particulars and prices. 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. | Diameter of | Gallons | 
of Suction and | per Price 

Pump | Discharge. Minute | 
| | 

OOM > \lecePexio” 50-75 $40 

00 Hand | 114” x 1144” 5 —15 35 

0 2) x2” 75—1: 0 60 

31 Sed 2. SG 150—200 90 

% 4 | 4x4 | 200-350 | 125 
A ae Se - —— — — ~ 

SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. -_ Buffalo, ¢:5".. 
FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,°°°280% 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe- Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge Setter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Iron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 


Etc., Etc. 


oe 


Julian Sole Rounder. Union Twin Edge Setter. Globe Heel Scourer. 


Steam Riding Gallery and Whirling Panorama, 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young, 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in 
both the old and new world. Also the exhilarating 
ride on horses and in chariots. Also a small ma- 
chine for children’s use on lawns. Send for cata- 
logue. Orders filled through commission houses. 


Send duplicate of order to us. 


C H. Cowdrey Machine Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


LN eq ~Wood-Working 
ae) \e Machinery 
| Specialties. 


CHAIR AND NOVELTY MACHINERY. 


Contractors, Builders and Designers of 
all kinds of Special Machinery. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue **C”’ on application. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO. Inc., Tonawanda, H.Y., U.S.A. 


WYANDOTTE PLEASURE _ YACHT WORKS, 
Box 467, WYANDOTTE, MICH., U.S. A. 
Builders of a sia eee ; Fea oan pe 


HIGH-GRADE 


Pleasure 
Boats. : 


Row Boats, Canoes, Sail Boats, NaphthaLaunches 


Enclose 5 cents in stamps for new 1898 Catalogue. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA.. U.S. A. 


“Columbia’’ Mangle. 


ENGINE 


THE LITTLE GEM "ne soner 


Is cheaper than hand or horse power and more economical. 
Only the very best material being used in its construction, 
there is no expense for repairs, making it the best light 
power on the market, at a low price. 


Rated Horse Power.... 144 Diameter of Fire Box...16 in. 
Diameter Boiler........ 20in. Height of Fire Box...... 18 in. 
Height above Base.,...36in. Floor Space, Diameter. .30 in. 
No. of two-inch Flues. .19 Weight, complete..... 475 lbs. 
Length of Flues........ 18in. Prices: Engine $50, Boiler $60 


This boiler is made of steel, 69,000 T. S., shell, 3-16, heads 
\, fire box 4, and is tested to 150 pounds hydrostatic pres- 
sure and includes castings and trimmings as follows: Hood, 
Door and Frame, Grates, Base, Injector (or Feed Pump) 
Steam Gauge, 2 Gauge Cocks, Safety and Blowoff Valves. 

We build these engines with automatic or plain governor 
on separate or combined bases. 


GEO. CLARK ENGINE & BOILER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
VEHICLES. 


Colfax Manufacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


G. H. GRIMM & CO. 


RUTLAND, VT., U. S. A. 


swuiwuce THE GRIMM 
"err" STEEL RANGE. 


Is Unexcelled and Far Superior than 
those made of Cast Iron. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Conte: 
spondence solicited. Circular ‘*A”’ on application. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. IN K PU R E WATER 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. DR ka onan 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both U.S.A. Perfection Water Elevator and 


168 and Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
0 er water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 


KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guaranteed for 10 years. 

Sk ate S For circula's, prices, etc., address the sole manufacturers. 
For delivery f. 0. b. New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


catategueana | OT. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


price list. ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 
Mention this Paper. 


(jeorgia Car Miz. Co. THOMAS SMITH, 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA, 


JULY 13-1880 
APR, 26—(88I 


Manufacturers and Exporters of ENGINEER, CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF 
RAILWAY AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY 
Paar Vico Pocc't F R E | G H T FOR RAILROADS AND FACTORIES. 
meee ate) fe 7 O20 Tr088 ¢ ARS American manufacturers desiring to have their goods sold in the 
Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. Russian market may find it to their interest to correspond 


with me, sending catalogues and full particulars. 


Canvas and Leather 


We make all shapes of a a a a, a a ae 
DUR } dor toes in teather, , original. BLACK HAWK NEVER 
| tS 


in ever GN BREAKS 
COIN Parke oe CORN SHELLERS. si. OR FAILS 
Men's and Women’s Shoes. Sold attover the Hawk” if TO Bo 


Corn-growing World. 
Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 


TOE Send Last for samples. 


Beware of Imitations, 


| and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Orders filled 


g N 
through PATENTEE | eT 
commission Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. pees 
Correspondence 149 Crescent Strect, A. H. PATCH, jl 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. - Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A, 


THE MORRIS CARLEY’S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 
Kuropean AND American Express Co: They run at a slow motion, 


Have positive suction, 
eee ne Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Nos. 18 ano 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
other pump on the market. WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 
for Catalogue A. Correspondence solicited. 


CARLEY HEATER CO., 


OLEAN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SERS RASA EA SAS SS SA SSIS ASIN San SS OS a Sa ae 
SATISFACTI ON is assured those who use our 


Clay-Working Machinery. 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working Machinery Co., 


Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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pecialities 


OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKINS, 
CREEN & QAK TANNED 
PICKING BANDS, 4 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS. 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. 


PICKERS, BUFFERS, &c GC? 
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““Hurry-Up” Letter Copying Machine. | 


No Blotter Baths. No Copy Books. No Wet Brushes. 
Always a clean, accurate, uniform copy. 
Icame from hands of crafty skill, 


2 Abbey & Peel. Park 
LEATHER WORKS 


ig oa 5, + 
ges 12. Er 5@ 
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Price of I’m made of toughest metal. Price of SS Ay { 
Combi- ia nares mission to fulfill, Copying Tel Xbb ENGLAND 

nation as problem old to settle. Machine ; i 1 
shown No slimy rags nor blotters dank, without £ eoLons ey. Accrinaton 
in cut, For I have something better ; Cabinet, 


40.00 You simply turn my polished crank, $15.00 
And there’s your copied letter. 


We have two complete systems of copying and filing letters, 3 . 
and make the most complete and modern Letter Pa rke r Ss A reti (e Ss (@) Cc k = 


Cabinet File in existence, TRADE MARK PEGISTERED, 
H PY q Piqua, Ohio, Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
The Piqua Copying Machine Co., tv: cas Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear 


Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through all responsible Beret HEN ee biota BE “40-13... “per doz Le Me 
commission houses. Send duplicate of order to us. Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, SR loa cess eeu 1,50 
Charles H. Shafer y Cia., Mexico City, Mexico, Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each Write for ex- 


port discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


Agents for Republic of Mexico. Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker's Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots. 
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THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


\ Albany Crease. 


Have you seen Albany Grease ? 


\ How many know its worth? 


(a3 
1 
= ke 


Cost of expense using Oil. 


Cost of expense using Albany Grease. 
iA ESE GRRE SIRES AAG 


Albany Grease is the only safe lubricant for 
electrical machinery of all kinds and is used by 
all the large plants and every street railway in 
the U.S.A. Self-acting. Where oil is used we can 
save you from \4 to 4% in the cost of lubrication. 
Catalogues, giving full information, sent free 
with samples. Remember, simples free for 
testing. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING 
COMPOUND & CUP CO. 


ADAM COOK'S SONS, Proprietors, 
313 West St., New York. U. 8S. A. 
Cable address: ‘‘OEZRIC,’’ New York. 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
COTTON SEED OIL MILL We make various sizes, oi 
» capacity from 5 to 150 ton of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 


aud will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery, 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA.. U.S. A. 
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BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 

Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 
FOR PRINTING 

Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 

Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co, 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


DEDERICK’S s©OLDEST 
MANUFACTORY OF — 
HOISTING ANo MINING 


ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. | \4a= 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. SAEGER, {80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


=F Men’s Right and Left, 
7 to 12; 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 
AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs, 


Orders filled through Com. 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet ‘‘B ”’ on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


OFFICE OF 


JAMES B. PUGH, 


75 Franklin St., New York, U.S. A. 


Manufacturer of Knit Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
SUITABLE FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


Buy from the Manufacturer direct and Save Money. 


THE HiGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 


Perfect Work. Inter- 
Write Any Language, 


Writing always 
in sight 


bu Absolute Alignment. 
at changeable ainer Wheel, 


sushi 


es 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, IIl., U. 8. A. 
Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 
case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 
oak case, 19 lbs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 
6in.; depth, 11in. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


T. W. FRANKLIN, 


527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF 
Aigrettes, Rugs, Robes 
and Animal Skins. 


TIGER, LEOPARD, POLAR BEAR, RED FOX, 
PRAIRIE WOLF, TIGER CAT, Etc. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


GON 


BRONCHIAL For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 
Ph hha ay ING CouGH in Consumption, and numerous affections of the Throat, 
% 9 giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
0¢ ds cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 


world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsimILE of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, -Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 
and London England. 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866. U.S.A. 
F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware 
and Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling Machinery; 
Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; 
Straighteners of all sizes constantly on hand. 


*QUIDIVN SUJOATY 


SPECIALTIES: - 
Automatic Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. ce 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue No. 70 on application, 


(OELE: 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
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CARLOS SRIBER, 


American Manufacturers’ Agent. 


Travellers covering all South American territory, as Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Brazil up to the Amazon River. Direct sales from 
manufacturers to dealers. Representing 


L. PLAUT & CO., New York. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK CO., New York. j 
JULIUS EICHENBERG, Providence. 


WILCOX SILVER PLATE CO., Meriden. 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport. R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., New York. 
PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., New York. FRAZER & JONES CO., Syracuse. 
BRIDGEPORT CHAIN CO., Bridgeport. 
Offices and Show Rooms: 


586 Calle Florida, = BUENOS AIRES, Arg. Rep. 
ee EE EE 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
|, BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


4 
‘y CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


(Fa 
Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
sower made. \ 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30.00 per dozen, f.o. b. New York. 
Oider through any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 

Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 
the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


when put in a hot boiler. 


nes" JAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER GO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme’’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star’’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 


29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Cable Addr.: ‘‘Caspen,” Boston. A B C Code used. 


| 


Lever Harrows, 
Disc Harrows, etc. 


These Harrows are made of steel; they cut 11 
feet in width and have 64 teeth. 
Shipping weight, 225 lbs. 


Rock Falls, Ill., U.S. A. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


seen 


EMPIRE MEG. CO., 82 River St., 


Aussie 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


30 Full Pages a 
Minute up to 150 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, © iin 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 
and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 
ing 9x13 papers, $6.00 net. Prices of larger sizes in proportion. 
Guaranteed to be useful for years. 


SALES Magy 
ourrir 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We sell the clay composition known as ‘“* Acme’? Moonstone, A BC 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. We also furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giving satisfactory results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway, N.Y. City, U. S.A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ~— wacuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Physical and Nautical Instruments, 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Physical Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. Inductions Coils for X Ray work, Ships’ Com- 
passes ; the only compass usedin the United States Navy. 

Correspondence solicited. 


P. H. MAYO & BROTHER, Incorporatep, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, VU. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUG TOBACCO FOR EXPORT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BELVIDERE CARPET STRETCHER@« TAGKER 


This Stretcher works on an entirely new principle. It draws your 
weight with the carpet. No marring baseboard, pounding fingers 
or getting down on the knees. Operator stands in an upright posi- 
tion to stretch and tack carpet. Can fold carpet under and stretch 
two thicknesses as easy as one. The tacking device is simple and 
will drive 60 tacks per minute. Tacks can be driven in corner 
closer than with a hammer. Every machine guaranteed. Splendid 
seller. One agent took 38 orders in two days. Sample sent on re- 
ceipt of $1.00; one dozen, $8.00; two dozens, $15.00, F. O. B. New York, 
with rebate on first order. Two dozens weigh 90 lbs. Write for 
terms and cartoon circular. Sample Columbia Tack Puller, 
postpaid, 25c. We also handle several other specialties. Circulars 
free. The Goddard & Allen Co,, 200 “A” St., Beloit, Wis.,U.S.A. 


WEST PULVERIZING MACHINE CoO., 
220 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Crushers, Dryers, Rotary Kilns, Pulverizing Machinery for All Materials, Sectional, Plain 
and Continuous Feed and Discharge Cylinders. Tube Mills, Grit Mills, 
Ball Mills, Chaser Mills, Flint Pebbles, Clay-working Machinery. 
Porcelain Linings for All Sizes in Stock. 


Complete Equipments furnished for CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Etc. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 
Complexion. 

Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 

a cabinet supported by galvanized frame, Agents wanted. In ordering 

through export commission house send us duplicate order. 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 


27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Steam ald Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y,U.S A. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves desigred for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting in a great 
economy infuel. Lalsomanufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding allsubstances. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices. 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. Bath Room and Sani- 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes 
the Nerves. The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heat it up, step in, then use as cooling room 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘‘ POWER OF HEAT,” and ‘HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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THE ERICSON AUTOMATIC BICYCLE BELL. (Patented.) 
7 The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
iff ‘ Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by aclamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
\. and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
“> and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 
sired. All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—2'4 and 3 inches. 
| Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 
S commission houses. 
NUTTER, BARNES & CO., 366 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


“SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


‘| «SPRING HINGES 


@~._9 ARE THE BEST 
“PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABL 


SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN,N.Y.U.S.A. 


Disc Harrow Sharpener, 


For sharpening all kinds of disc farm implements. 
Too cheap to do without. 


OUR STOCK WATERERS 
Will keep stock healthy. 


fy Send for prices. When ordering through com- 
$ mission house send duplicate order to us. 


CLARK MFG. CO., Moline. Ills..U.S A. 


», MobeL Moxceiston 
aed 


invented. Perfect in every detail. 


Just the thing for poultry raising 
iret-cl larger percentage of fertile eggs ity. eters 
Betae fry Lhe aa ae than any other Hatcher, | 02 small scale, 28 egg capacity Catalogu 


QEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 114 to 122 S. Sixth St. QUINCY, ILL. | 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


E E A FAST AND SMOOTH BALER. 
uale RT L. * HAY PRESS ‘THOUSANDS IN USE. By far the 
cheapest first-class Hay and Straw 


ation. Guaranteed to hatch a 


Baler in the market. An All Stee} In ordering 
Press on the inside, supported with 
a hardwood frame on the outside, through export 
(the best combined construction for eae 
strength and durability yet pro- commission 
duced). Never fails to give satis- houses send us 
P>. faction. No better selling machine = 
4 in the market. Fully warranted. duplicate 


1) Illustrated Catalogue free. Corres- 
4:, /f pondence solicited. Address 


AG 


order. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINGY, TLL, U. 8. A. Established 1867. 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
This illustrates our Bantam 5(-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A ckiid 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


fj BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S.A. 


BECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electric Clock, 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 

! 

\ 


on application. 
lt Eco Magneto Clock Co.,620 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWIGH ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


THE VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., | 


Builders of Improved U. 8. A. 


Refrigerating and Ice- 
Making Machinery fel: | aes 


For Breweries, Packing Houses, ee hae l eo 
Cold Storage Houses, Hotels, Passenger L Ss = A 
Steamers and Ice Plants. l = 
Sia esi Si Soeae = 
CORLISS ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HEATERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


The Warren Specialty Mfg. Co., | 


Manufacturers and I'xporters of 


Metallic Rod Packing 


For P:ston Rods and Valve Stems, 
WARREN, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders Filled Through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence Solicited, 
Catalogue ‘*G”’ on Application, 


CARR MECC. CO., BOSTON MAEaueen S.A. 


Manufacturers and F.xporters_of 


Yorkshire Boiler Compound, 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS FOR ELECTRIC PURPOSES. 


Used in England and the United States for the past fifty years by largest manufacturing and power 
plants. Orders filled through commission houses Correspondence solicited. 


American Meat and Vegetable Chopper, 


The only chopper made that chops. Twenty-five 
years in use and its equal not made. 


VISES CHOPPERS, ————- TOOLS. 
Catalogue Free. 


ATHOLL MACHINE Co. 
ATHOL, MASS., U.S. A. 


ee R. PATCH MFG. CO., MACHINES FOR 


RUTLAND, VT., 


vs" Stone and Marble Working, 


NEW CIRCULAR PRANER. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Is a Great 
The Steam Merry-go-round .!°. money-maker. 
Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 


Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 
chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Pat. July 20, 1897. 


IDEAL ADJUSTABLE HANDLE BARS 


WITH INTERNAL BINDER. 


Does away with handle bar clamp; adjusts in any position with 
top nut, which biads stem in head and bar at same time. Thou- 
sands in use. Allshapes. We sell bars nickeled or unnickeled, or 
binders. Catalogue on application. Orders filled through commis- 
sion houses, 


IDEAL PLATING CO., Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
CARDINER CAMPBELL & SONS, 


238 to 256 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Centennial Bell Foundry. 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Fire-Alarm, Tower and other Bells 
of Genuine Be | Metal. 


= Any Harmonious Arrargement of Bells. Chimes or Peals. 
Order through any reliable commission house. Send duplicate of order to us. 


ROCHESTER ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Direct Current, 


Siow spea Dynamos and Motors. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue ‘‘C”’ on application. 


THE HATCHING HEN 


AS LOST HER OCCUPATION ¢€& 
and in the productionand brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 


RELIABLE no sroopers 


==] IM 


LE 
— 


2 


3 ¢. 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois.~ 


LIVE 100 YEARS °“" "kere "°°" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE'S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, butas 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
taction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, IIIl.,U.S.A 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 3 


~ THE H. D. SMITH & 60. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


worn SN 
g Zo : 


{) 
yy 


TRADEMARK. 


TRADEMARK. 


No. 526. 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 


4 THE AMERICAN “EXPORTER, 


DESKS! 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 


DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


NO. P. 301, ‘‘A."’ 


4 buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches 
e wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter-sawed 


white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’ $45.00. Style ‘‘B”’ or “‘C,”’ $41.00. 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $49.00. Style ‘‘B”’ or “‘C,’’ $45.00. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A.”’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, “Cc” 
A illustrated. It is 60 inches 


inches high. It is an extra fine desk, made 


NO. P. 10 E. 


buys this desk 
$19.75 exactly as il- 

lustrated. It 
is 48 inches long, 30 inches 
wide, 51 inches high. It has 
quarter-sawed oak front, 
closed back and THREE 
LETTER FILES in right ped- 
estal under lock and key. 
This desk has been A GREAT 
SELLER. 


trated. It is 50 inches long, 30 


long, 33 inches wide, 52 $I 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
e 


of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE 


COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right inches wide, 31 inches high. It : ; 
swing pedestal. ae = has closed back and is made of selected oak. $3 5 00 buys this desk exactly as illustrated. It is 5 
e 


60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $43.50. Style ‘““B” or “‘C,’’ $11.60. 
Style “B” or ‘C,”’ $40.00 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A”’ provides com- 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable 
feature. Style ‘‘B”’ has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C’’ has drawers in left 


pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 


NO. P. 243, STYLE 'B."" 


buys this desk exactly 
$I 7.00 as illustrated. It is 

made of quarter-sawed 
white oak and is supplied with LET- 
TER FILES and large drawer in right 
pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A."' 


inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 
is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 
or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style ‘‘A”’ has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. pedestal. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 


our goods. 


50 inches long, style ‘‘ A,”’ $32.50. Style ‘‘B” or “ C,”? $27.50. 
55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $35 00. Style ‘“‘B”’ or “ C,” $30.00. 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A,’’ $37.50. Style ‘‘B” or “CO,” $32.50. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 
are made with our “‘ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 


snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
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TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


mH 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


mm 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 


6 


THE, AMERICAN SE XPORGER: 


The World’s 
Standard. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHE 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GILT EDGE” (OILS POLISH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“SUPERB” PATENT ss 


aS 


Leather Polishing Paste. 6 =) 


The only article that will produce a ( 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre WN 
without injury to the leather, The 
professional bootblacks of the United | 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50; 
discount 1) per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


MORE BROS, 
:BOSTON,MASS.U.5 


package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner 
and a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing 
paste. The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the . 
paste adds a brilliant, durable and waterproof polish. 
Price per gross, $8.00 ; discount 10 per cent. 


“DANDY” RUSSET LEATHER 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For giving russet and yellow colored shoes a brilliant, 
durable and waterproof polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Per gross, large 
size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent. 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 


FRENCH GLOSS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 


market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturers of POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, Blue and Purple 
Russia Calf, Vici Kid, ‘*‘ Willow ” Calf, etc. ‘‘ELITE’’ Combination for Box-Calf, Black Vici Kid, 
etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above-mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, ete., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS 0. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24-inch 
knives, $12.00. 


steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $5.0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn.,U.S. A. 


PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 
| 
| 


9,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 
PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


| 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates | 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MFG CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8, A. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of | 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, | 
and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
POU, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 
and cheapness, | 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lic. per 1,000; Novelty Suspension Rings. — 
80c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, | 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BBC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancing Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 

er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, L715 per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina: 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic. Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz. | 
Novelty Inkstand No. 8, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Ves 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
doz.; Selt- ocking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; | 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein — 
Holder, $4.80 yen doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticatorg $1.75 per doz.; Duplex | 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz. 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any Hg See eeepa U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 
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fees THESE CUTS SHOW OUR 


| Horse 
Horse - Ss e Horse 
rower] Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, stan. 
; @enter-Crank, Self-Contained Engine. aan 
NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, 8 


HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, P10 
MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST-CLASS. Tee 


Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. 16 


COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A.» 


While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “ stop-action” of the **Security ”’ was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the **Security,”’ as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that might want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 


MONITOR erneneenlne LAUNCHES 
MOGUL [“crecc’’| BOATS, 


With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


BEA Equirre wiry MOGUL Gasoune E MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, "iss": 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. eaiaae coment atime aa 
RAN DAL’S 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3¢ inch or less; No. 4, 144 inch orless; No. 5, 3 
inch or less. Address 


P. D, RANDALL & SON, - ‘Troy, N.Y. U.S. A, Searesrontencetiecegnmnon sou 


Catalogue ‘*D’’ on application. 


ee ee eee 

Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority ,in these Clippers over 
all others. 


LODLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Uass A: 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT Ex Uw es Sam) HUB BLOCKS. 


CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


Cy Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
pave MARK: Send for our catalogue 
¥ and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


NEMEC iis crocs | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1sss. For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 


With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, “ian 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


=. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Toilet Clippers and Horse- Clipping Machines for Export. 


Write for catalogue of MODERN CLIPPERS. We want your business and will quote you prices 
that will surprise you. All Clippers stamped with our name are a guarantee of quality. 


HAMMACHER, DELIUS & CO., CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 158-160 Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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MONITOR 
Coffee Separator «= Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: 

LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; 

LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. 


Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- 
ities 6 to 30 bags per hour. Prices 
from 


$350 to $600, 


F. O. B. cars New York City, N. Y. 


Monitor Rice Separators are Standard Machines 


and are almost exclusively used in the United States. 
Wr MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF 


GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO,, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


U. S. A. 


A Breakdown of Your Engine 


Means the stoppage of 
your entire mill. Nine- 
tenths of the breakdowns 
are due to water in the 
cylinder. 


THE 
STRATTON 
SEPARATOR 


Removes all water in the 
steam and delivers 


ABSOLUTELY DRY STEAM TO YOUR ENGINE. 


It is a Positive Safeguard, as well as a 
Source of Economy. Send for Catalogue to 


THE GOUBERT MANUFACTURING C2 


14-16 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Correspond- _ 
Catalogues ence in 
and Spanish, 
Price Lists German or 
sent on * English 
application. solicited. 


fe FU6.0, She 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries, 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 


COFFEE MACHINERY for Plantations and for Roasting, 


Grading and Finishing. 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From = att pel Feet, 


{ Steam Engines 
2, and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards, 


ws — 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 
Catalogue ‘‘ F” gratis on application. 

Address, 


TTT 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPoRTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
lished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants or manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike, It cannot, for this reason, and 
it does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN ExportEr that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications, 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN Co. 


InpEx TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A NATIONAL COMMENCEMENT. 


NE of the members of the Cabinet at Washington in a 
recent address used a very happy figure of speech in de- 
scribing the significance of the recent war with Spain and its 
probable effecl upon the boundaries of the United States. 
‘‘ We have graduated,” said the speaker. ‘‘Our commence- 
ment exercises, which were held at Manila and Santiago, 
were uncommonly interesting.” 

As this expression may not convey to all of our readers 
precisely the same significance that it possesses for an Ameri- 
can, we may explain that in this country the last day of the 
school or college year is termed ‘‘ Commencement Day,” the 
idea being that for the students who are graduating the chief 
interest of the occasion is not centred in the years of study 
through which they have passed but in the years of active life 
for which the past has been but a preparation and of which 
the present occasion is the beginning or ‘‘ commencement.” 
(The origin of this use of the word was, we believe, accidental 
and based on other grounds than those we have mentioned, 
but during the two and a half centuries that the word has 
been used with reference to educational institutions its popular 
significance has come to be what we have stated.) 

The application of the word to the present position of the 
American people and Government is finely suggestive. Asa 
well-known English review expressed it, we are now at the 
parting of the ways. All that has gone before has been in a 
way only preliminary and preparatory. It is an old adage 
that he who would govern others must first learn to govern 
himself. That lesson the American people have been learn- 


ing for nearly three hundred years, and if we include the rich | 
heritage of political experience that our first settlers brought 
across the Atlantic with them, for fifteen hundred. Those | . 
who have not made a study of the subject can hardly realize | 
the extent to which what we may term the Anglo-Saxon theory | 
of government has taken hold of the American people. Wher- 
ever a little group of settlers pushed into the wilderness there | 
presently sprang into existeuce, spontaneously as it were, in- 
stinctively certainly, a miniature republic. The ablest man 
became ‘‘selectman”; to others, either individually or in 
committees, were assigned the various executive functions of 
a self-governing community. The ideal toward which each | 
little settlement struggled at first was to possess a ‘‘meeting © 
house,” or church, and a school. Freedom was everywhere— 
freedom of thought, of belief, of action. 

After the first colonizing period of our development was | 
passed there came another and essentially different process of 
political growth. For the past hundred years we have been 
constantly absorbing the never-ending stream of immigrants 
that flows to this country from nearly every land where do- 
mestic conditions do not afford entire contentment to those 
who are most enterprising and ambitious. In two genera- 
tions these foreign elements are thoroughly assimilated and 
made intelligent and useful members of society and worthy 
of the franchise. 

We cannot devote the space necessary to a more extended 
review of our national history to illustrate the variety and 
extent of the preliminary educational experience that has 
prepared this country for the expansion so unexpectedly thrust 
upon it. But the foregoing will sufficiently indicate why we 
have no fears as to the result. Without anticipating the re- 
sults of the Conference now in session at Paris we may ex- 
press our confidence that the destinies of every territory in- 
trusted to the care of this nation by that Conference will be 
so directed as will result in the happiness and prosperity of 
its inhabitants, in greater dignity and influence for this coun- 
try, and in larger oppertunities for commerce for the whole 
world. The ‘‘commencement” to which the speaker we have 
quoted referred is one that is full of promise for all. 


THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


HE events that are now following one another so swiftly 
in the great Middle Kingdom seem strangely incon- 
gruous in these closing days of the nineteenth century. They 
belong rather to the times of Haroun al Raschid, Ali Baba and 
Aladdin. It is a strange fantasy of fate that the nation that 
for hundreds and even thousands of years has led so even and 
eventless an existence as almost to deserve the blessing that 
proverbially belongs to the nation without a history should at 
last have begun to move at such express-like speed that it is 
difficult for the observer situated at a distance from the scene 
of events to keep track of their progress, much less mark > 
their significance and tendency. The short four years that 
have elapsed since the battle of the Yaloo have seen changes 
in the Flowery Kingdom that many cycles of the old Cathay 
would hardly parallel. 

What the future will bring forth it is idle to attempt to — 
prophesy, but it is clear that events have already carried the | 
vast but headless Empire far beyond the point where it is able’ 
of itself to stem the tide. The destinies of China now rest in 
other hands than those of the Chinese. Dramatic as they are, 
the intrigues of the Empress Dowager and the unfortunate 
Emperor will have but little influence upon the final outcome. 
The real forces that are to influence and ultimately control 
the situation are the warships that under various flags are. 
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silently closing in around the distressed and agitated Empire. 
The real struggle that will decide the future, not of China 
alone but of the entire East, will be fought in the diplomatic 
Cabinets of the interested Powers. 

Underlying the impending battle of diplomacy and the 
possible display of armed force accompanying it, the great 
and dominant factor is unquestionably Trade. The civilized 
world sees in China commercial and industrial possibilities in 
comparison with which the wealth and importance of the 
Indies, that for a thousand years fired the imaginations and 
stimulated the energies of mankind, are but secondary. Nor 
are these sanguine anticipations wholly without foundation. 
Several notable concessions recently granted give us an ade- 
quate idea of the greatness of the stake for which the 
diplomats of Caucasian civilization are playing. The most 
important of these was the Shansi Concession, which was 
signed on May 21 of the present year in the presence of the 
Tsungli Yamen and verified and ratified by the British and 
Italian ministers to China. This contract ceded to the Pekin 
Syndicate of London the sole right to open and work the coal 
and iron deposits of central and southern Shansi and the 
petroleum deposits of the entire province; also the right to 
construct and operate all necessary railways to main trunk 
lines and navigable waters for exporting the mining products. 
The epoch-making feature of this concession is that it marks 
an important change in the industrial policy of China, and 
establishes a precedent of allowing foreigners, for commercial 
purposes, to own real estate in the interior of China, open and 
operate mines and construct and maintain railways. 

The province of Shansi lies to the west of Chihli. It con- 
sists of an interior plateau of 3,000 feet elevation, more or 
less cut up by rivers. In the eastern portion of the province 
and running into the Province of Honan are deposits of 
anthracite coal. The western half has bituminous coal cov- 
ering some 12,000 square miles, and all along the western 
boundary are deposits of petroleum. At many points in the 
coal region are deposits of rich iron ore. In the judgment of 
the American Consul at Tientsin there is probably no coal 
field known in the world that can compare with this of 
Shansi, either in quality or quantity of coal or the possibility 
of cheap production. In addition to the concession in Shansi 
the Pekin Syndicate secured on the 21st of June a similar 
agreement ceding all of the Province of Honan north of the 
Yellow River, about 10,000 square miles, and all of the 
mountainous part of the same province south of the Yellow 
River. The total area of these concessions is 71,000 square 
miles, equal to the area of England and Scotland. 

The coal and iron of this vast region have been known 
and worked on a comparatively insignificant scale for thou- 
sands of years. According to the Chinese tradition it was here 
that the properties of iron were accidentally discovered by the 
Kmperor Fuh-he, who reigned from B. C. 2953 to 2838, 
through having burnt a quantity of wood on a brown earth. 
Baron von Richthofen, the greatest authority on the mineral 
wealth of China, states that the iron is of great purity and 
easily fused, and that, moreover, the clay and sand for cru- 
cibles and a very superior anthracite coal lie close at hand. 
As to the richness of the coal fields in this region, the same 
authority is of the opinion that at the present rate of con- 
sumption the whole world could be supplied for thousands of 
years from Shansi alone. The fact that the great beds are 
horizontal and at a considerable elevation led him to add that 
it would probably be found feasible to construct branch rail- 
ways actually within the body of the beds, the tunnels 
extending for miles beneath the hills. This would allow the 


products of the beds to be put directly on railway cars 
intended for distant places. | 


These facts are sufficient to indicate that there is abun- 
dant foundation for the belief that the twentieth century will 
see in China an industrial development the like of which the 
world has never seen. The teeming masses of the native 
population supply an abundance of labor that properly directed 
is highly efficient. Under wise and enlightened government 
the influx of foreign capital and administrative skill will 
create in China a vast market for merchandise of a thousand 
kinds. The problem to be solved during the remaining 
months of the nineteenth century is to determine and estab- 
lish such a government. The mere partition of the Empire 
would be a most unsatisfactory solution. In that event no 
one of the despoiling States would give the slightest guaran- 
tee that its portion would be developed in the interest of any 
one but its own politicians and military satraps, or, indeed, that 
it would be developed at all. 

Beyond question the outcome most to be desired is a gov- 
ernment under the guarantee and protection of the several 
interested Powers, but not dominated by any one to the preju- 
dice of all, that shall give to the natives security and liberty to 
live as heretofore, in accordance with their traditions, and at 
the same time shall grant to all foreigners such protection and 
freedom as will enable them to develop the vast latent 
resources of the country in a manner to meet the industrial 
and commercial demands of the future. 

It is gratifying to note the vigor and promptness with 
which Mr. Hay on assuming the portfolio of the Secretary of 
State has caused a suitable American naval force to join the 
squadrons of the other Powers at Tientsin. The commercial 
greatness of this country in the twentieth century demands 
that our diplomats insist most strenuously upon the policy of 
the ‘‘Open Door” in China to-day. 


GRAIN PRICES AND CHEAP RAILWAY CON- 
STRUCTION AND OPERATION. 


HE whole world is interested in the long distance trans- 
portation problems that have been faced and solved in 
the United States during the past thirty years, for two reasons. 
First, because their solution directly affects the price of food 
the world over, the fact that most of the American grain 
fields are far in the interior rendering the price of their prod- 
ucts to the consumer dependent very largely upon the cost of 
transportation to the seaboard. Second, because in all new 
countries, and in all countries of extensive area, whether new 
or old, the transportation methods that have proved success- 
ful in America are more than likely to prove successful too. 

For the present we must ask the reader’s attention to the 
former of these reasons, leaving the other for later considera- 
tion. Fortunately the point under discussion is capable of 
absolute proof. In 1867 the railroads carried 5.77 bushels of 
wheat from Chicago to New York for the price of one. In 
1870 they carried 7.54 bushels for the market price of one, 
showing that the price of freight was falling much faster than 
was the price of the grain itself. In 1877 the amount of 
wheat carried for the price of a bushel had further increased 
to 10.41 bushels. In 1885 it was 14.65, and in 1897 it was no 
less than 17.24. The statistics on this point are not yet avail- 
able for 1898, but there can be no doubt that there was a still 
further increase owing to the greater price of grain. 

A similar state of affairs exists with reference to every 
other grain, and to agricultural produce generally. The 
progress has been even more rapid of late than during the 
earlier years of the period under consideration. The railroad 
ton-mile rate on wheat between Chicago and New York, for 
example, has been cut in half since 1886, falling from 8.71 
cents to 4.35 cents. The fall in the transportation rate for 
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coal and iron ore has been even more striking, but does not 
fall properly under the head of this article. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the transportation sys- 
tem which accomplishes such results as these is worthy of 
serious study. The combination of steel rails, locomotives, 
freight cars and the thousand other articles of manufacture 
that make up the railway systems that enable wheat grown 
2,000 miles from the seaboard to be not only marketed there 
at a profit but exported at a profit is certainly notable. The 
rapidly increasing export demand for American steel rails and 
other material for railway construction, including steel bridges, 
locomotives and cars, indicates that foreign buyers are alive 
to these facts. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINES. 


T is hardly two decades since the industry of manufactur- 
ing writing machines first began to take an important 
place among American enterprises. At first, like many other 
great inventions, there was a steady call for the money of 
those who had faith in the ultimate success of the typewriter, 
but very little sale for the machines themselves. The public 
had to be educated to the idea of doing away entirely with the 
pen that for centuries had reigned undisputed as the chief 
instrument of chirography. The inventors of the earliest 
machines and the little groups of capitalists who supported 
them could hardly have anticipated, even in their most 
sanguine dreams, that the click of the American typewriter 
would come to be heard around the world, and that operators 
in every clime and of scores of languages would operate its 
keys. 

In the light of what has actually happened it is unusually 
interesting to read the following account of the experience of 
one of the first users of what was destined to become an 
instrument of such universally recognized value. The fact 
that the events he describes occurred no longer ago than 1872 
furnishes in itself a striking commentary on the rapidity with 
which a great invention is perfected and wins its way into 
general acceptance in the United States. We take the story 
from a letter written by S. N. D. North to the columns of the 
New York Sun. 


While managing editor of the Utica Morning Herald, I was suddenly 
afflicted with a trouble with my eyes which forbade either reading or writ- 
ing, and seemed to put an end to my hope of making a livelihood in the 
newspaper profession. One day a friend informed me that a factory hardly 
fifteen miles distant was at work upon a writing machine which he thought 
might help me. I took the first train and found them busy upon experimental 
machines, not yet ready for the market, one of which they were finally per- 
suaded to ship to Utica for my trial through the intervention of a college 
classmate then employed in the business office and since a member of the 
firm. 

This machine was clumsy and cumbersome in comparison with the 
delicate mechanism of to-day, but the principle of the construction was 
essentially the same, except that the carriage, instead of being restored to 
position by the hand, at the end of each line as now, was brought back by 
means of a foot pedal, and it came with a jar that made the machine tremble 
in every part. My machine did neither elegant nor uniform work, but after 
a week or two I was enabled to accomplish all my editorial work upon it, 
and I began to realize dimly what an unspeakable boon to all weak-eyed 
persons lay here in embryo. As the makers improved the machine they sent 
me others to take the place of that first crude instrument, and soon it was 
regularly on the market. 

I have often wished since that I had kept that original machine, for it 
would have illustrated better than any mechanism with which I am familiar 
the marvellous rapidity with which American ingenuity advances to the 
point of perfection any labor-saving instrument the underlying principle of 
which has been successfully worked out. Next to the sewing machine, as 
a device for lightening the labor of the toiling millions, the typewriter 
undoubtedly stands. 


From these early and clumsy beginnings the progress of 
invention has been little short of the marvellous. One con- 
cern followed another in this field, until to-day there are in 


the United States nearly a score of houses engaged in manu- | 
facturing this specialty alone. The rivalry and competition | 
have been so keen that each has been spurred from one great 
improvement to another, until the outsider, whose only task 
is to watch the operator whose flying fingers speed over the 
keys, can scarcely conceive of any direction along which | 
further progress would be possible. | 

A similar and no less striking advance has taken place in — 
public opinion with reference to the typewriter. At first it 
was looked at askance by even the most intelligent members 
of the community as at best only an ingenious toy. The 
appearance of the typewritten page in correspondence was 
not always hailed as a relief from the task of deciphering the 
hieroglyphics of careless correspondents. We well remember 
one occasion on which a friend, who was a country clergy- 
man, received a scathing answer from one of his parishioners 
in answer to a neatly typewritten personal invitation to attend 
some social event at the clergyman’s house. The good deacon 
was highly incensed at receiving what he regarded as a 
printed circular, and vowed that if his minister didn’t care 
enough for his presence to write him a letter he could go 
without it. 

Even after this general ignorance of the typewriter and 
its work wore away there still remained something of a 
prejudice against the machine on account of the uneven 
appearance of its work. The progress of invention quickly 
disposed of this difficulty. Slowly but steadily the machine 
made its way, until at present it is simply a necessity of all 
business offices. In the great office buildings that tower 
above the streets of down-town New York there is hardly a 
room where the merry click of the instrument is not heard, 
scores and sometimes hundreds being used in every block. 

Abroad, the same gradual and steady process of adoption 
is observable. Four years ago the machine was all but 
unknown on the Continent, and only occasionally used even 
in Great Britain. The export statistics printed on another 
page give a better picture than can be conveyed by words of 
the progress that has taken place since then. The fact that 
machines are now made with lettering adapted to nearly 
every language in general use in the commercial world 
renders it available to every one, no matter where situated. 
For commission merchants, both importing and exporting, 
the instrument is well-nigh indispensable, since misunder- 
standings through misreading handwriting in a foreign 
tongue are so frequent. A house whose business is only 
moderate should easily save the price of a machine in this 
way alone in a single year, not to mention the indication of 
progressiveness that the use of this up-to-date instrument 
carries with it. 


THE GLASGOW CAST-IRON-PIPE CONTRACT. 


N another page we reprint from the Jron and Steel Trades 
Review a very interesting account of the struggle fora _ 

cast-iron-pipe contract recently awarded by the Glasgow water- 

works. There has been so much discussion regarding this 

contract and so many contradictory statements have been 
made that our readers will welcome this clear, dispassionate | 
and authoritative statement of the case. . 
This now celebrated contract struggle should be highly — 
suggestive to every alert commission merchant. In hundreds | 
of localities there are rings and combinations that succeed in 
obtaining, not only from public bodies but from private indi- | 
viduals as well, prices that are generally in excess of what they — 
would be under unrestrained competition. This is the case— 
with a great variety of products, yet there are but few lines | 
| 
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to-day where an enterprising and energetic commission mer- 
chant could not institute an opposition that would be both 
formidable and, as in the Glasgow instance, welcome. It is 
needless to say that in the case of large contracts the profits 
of such action would often be considerable. | 

We cannot too often repeat that modern industrial prog- 
ress, if it has not annihilated space, has at least risen superior 
to it. Be the impending contract in Odessa, Valparaiso or 
Johannesburg, it would find New York and Chicago compet- 
ing with Sheffield and Brussels. Every importing commission 
merchant in whose vicinity important contracts, public or 
private, are pending should take steps to inform strong manu- 
facturers of the class interested in other lands. As their local 
representative he would profit by their success and lose nothing 
should they not succeed at first. The advertising pages of 
THe AMERICAN EXPORTER give the names of reliable manufac- 
turers in a great variety of lines. The publishers of the paper 
will promptly furnish the names of the best manufacturers 
in any line not represented or give any other assistance in 
their power to readers desirous of instituting American com- 
petition in any contract impending in their locality. 


THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 


NTIL within very recent times the world has been con- 
tent to accept such well-nigh universal disasters as 
famine and plague as visitations of the Almighty, or at all 
events, as events resulting from causes of such magnitude 
that resistance was not to be thought of. Suffering humanity 
could only bow to the inevitable—or flee. Death stalked 
abroad, and feeble man could only submit to his resistless 
sway. 

To-day the progress of science and the advance of gen- 
eral knowledge have taught us that blind submission to these 
grim fates is unnecessary. Even in India, where, for count- 
less centuries, pestilence has claimed its own with fearful 
regularity, the enlightened government of the English has 
already won a certain degree of immunity, and bids fair in 
another generation to stamp out the germs of the destroyer. 
Throughout the world the progress of civilization has ren- 
dered famines, of even comparatively local extent, increasingly 
rare. 

This satisfactory progress, when we compare the condi- 
tions of to-day with those prevailing in the past, does not, 
however, alter the fact that the greatest problem confronting 
the civilized world is that of subsistence. Such matters as 
‘‘Balance of Power,” ‘International Armaments,” and the 
like, are insignificant compared to this. The most important 
munition of war is, and always will be, food. It is no less 
indispensible in peace. And tke most important element in 
the food problem is, for civilized nations, that the solution of 
which depends upon the world’s supply of wheat. 

Sir William Crooke, in his recent presidential address 
before the British Association, at Bristol, pointed out that 
wheat is the most sustaining food grain of the great Cau- 
casian race, which includes the peoples of Europe, United 
States, Canada, and the white population of South Africa, 
Australasia, South America, and the many European colonies. 
More than this, the individual consumption of wheat has 
almost universally increased. In Scandinavia it has risen 
100 per cent. in twenty-five years; in Austro-Hungary, 80 
per cent.; in France, 20, and in Belgium, 50 per cent. In 
1871 the bread eaters of the world numbered 37 1,000,000. 
In 1881 the numbers rose to 416,000,000; in 1891 to 479 - 
600,000, and at the present time they number 516,500,000. 
The augmentation of the world’s bread-eating population in 


a geometrical ratio is evidenced by the fact that the yearly 
aggregates grow progressively larger. In the early seventies 
they rose 4,300,000 per annum, while in the eighties they 
increased by more than 6,000,000 per annum, necessitating 
annual additions to the bread supply nearly one-half greater 
than sufficed twenty-five years ago. 

To supply 516,500,000 bread eaters, if each were to have 
a normal ration, would require a total of 2,324,000,000 
bushels. The total supplies from the 1897-98 harvest aggre- 
gated, according to the best authorities, 1,921,000,000 bushels. 
Sir William Crooke, who advances these figures, explains 
this deficit of 403,000,000 bushels by pointing to the disap- 
pearance of the surplus of over 300,000,000 that existed at 
the commencement of the present year. He concludes that 
the areas under wheat cultivation can be increased sufficiently 
to cover both this increase in the number of bread eaters and 
the normal increase of population for some thirty or forty 
years more. Then he prophesies that the limit will have been 
reached, and suffering humanity will depend upon chemistry, 
or a famine and pestilence, to give relief. 

For our own part we cannot but feel that, with all defer- 
ence to the views of the distinguished statistician, there are 
many elements in the problem on which statistics can throw 
no light. Sir William himself suggests that chemistry may 
teach the progressive farmer to vastly increase the yields of 
wheat per acre. Railroads and canals vastly increase the 
area available for cultivation. Nor have travellers and geog- 
raphers as yet said the last word regarding the possibilities 
of unfamiliar regions for wheat cultivation. At one time, 
the text-books on geography contained maps on which the 
entire region west of the Mississippi River was marked ‘‘ Great 
American Desert.” That region is now the wheat belt of 
America. 

The great gain for the future will come through the 
adoption of progressive methods of agriculture, not only 
wherever wheat is raised, but where any agricultural opera- 
tions are carried on. In Russia to-day we understand that 
from four to eight bushels of wheat per acre is considered a 
good yield, and the average falls nearer the former figure 
than the latter. The average the world over is 12.7 bushels, 
and in the United States it is higher than that, and in Great 
Britain, Denmark, and other countries in Northern Europe 
where cultivation is very high, it is very much higher. In 
many parts of the world the average yield per acre falls as 
low as three or four bushels. 

In the case of the lowest yields, we find that the proc- 
esses employed are very crude. In some instances peasants 
merely scratched the ground with a stick instead of plowing. 
In the case of the highest yields, as in Great Britain, opera- 
tions are very elaborate and usually highly scientific. We 
believe that for practical purposes in the case of wheat, the 
best solution of the problem lies between these two. The 
American system of cultivating large acres with as little 
labor as possible results in a fairly large production at a suf- 
ficiently low average expense to enable the crop to be shipped 
enormous distances and still be sold at a profit. The day of 
small farmers has forever passed, except in limited localities 
and under exceptional conditions. At most, it offers a pre- 
carious and stunted livelihood, except for those who grow 
produce for large cities. Wheat, to be profitable, must be 
grown in large quantities. 

The large wheat grower the world over labors under 
very similar conditions. The price of the commodity is the 
same everywhere. Chicago and London fix that for the 
world. Odessa competes with Duluth, Bombay with Buenos 
Ayres. The intelligent wheat grower should then be thor- 
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oughly alive to the best methods and appliances in use, not 
only in his vicinity or country, but anywhere in the world. 
He should study modern fertilization and drainage. He 
should also study modern labor-saving machinery. Here in 
America labor is dispensed with in masses at every operation, 
from preparing the soil for seed sowing to harvesting and 
threshing the crop. Each machine in use represents years of 
study and invention, years of rivalry and test on the wheat 
field. Those now in use represent the survivals of the fiercest 
competition imaginable. The foreign buyer who comes to 
this country can feel assured that what is offered him is not 
experimental, but of demonstrated merit and success. And 
whether he purposes to buy here or not, he will certainly do 
well to investigate this market, if only to assure himself that 
whatever he may buy elsewhere will be worthy to compete 
with the similar articles on the fields of his rivals and com- 
petitors that will carry the brand ‘‘ Made in America.” 

Governments will do well to abandon their costly military 
armaments and send their soldiers into the wheat fields. 
Should they do so, or even if they should conclude to foster 
wheat production only to the extent of favoring more pro- 
gressive methods and appliances, they would doubtless not 
ignore the great factories to the west of the Atlantic, whence 
so much of the world’s best wheat growers’ machinery 
emanates. 


THE FALL OF OMDURMAN. 


HE gruesome tale of the slaughter of 12,000 or 15,000 
fanatic dervishes in their last stand before the capital of 
Mahdism against the steady advance of the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces under the Sirdar leaves the reader almost undecided 
whether to rejoice or lament. For the fearful loss of heroic 
lives the harshest enemy of blind fanaticism cannot withhold 
the tribute of a sincere sorrow. Greater devotion, greater 
bravery no army ever showed, could ever show, than that dis- 
played by the white-clad Baggara as they rushed against the 
lines of flame and leaden and iron death. 

No event in contemporary history illustrates more vividly 
and more tragically the immeasurable superiority of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. The following brief extract from G. W. 
Stevens’s account of the battle in the London Dazly Maal 
reveals in a paragraph the greatness of the inequality: 

The line of flags swung forward and a mass of white flying linen swung 
forward with it, too. They came very fast and they came very straight; 
and then presently they came no further. With a crash the bullets leaped 
out of the British rifles. It began with the Guards and Warwicks—section 
volleys at 2,000 yards; then as the Dervishes edged rightward it ran along to 
the Highlanders, the Lincolns and to Maxwell’s Brigade. The British stood 
up in double rank behind their zariba; the blacks lay down in their shelter 
trench; both poured out death as fast as they could load and press trigger. 
Shrapnel whistled and Maxims growled savagely. From all the line came 
perpetual fire, fire, fire, and shrieked forth great gusts of destruction. 

And the enemy? No white trooper would have faced that torrent of 
death for five minutes, but the Baggara and the blacks came on. The tor- 
rents swept into them and hurled them down in whole companies. You saw 
a rigid line gather itself up and rush on evenly; then before a shrapnel shell 
or a Maxim the line suddenly quivered and stopped. The line was yet un- 
broken, but it was quite still. 

Nothing, certainly, could be more hopeless than this 
heroic yet utterly fruitless charge. It was modern science 
against mediaeval bravery, and science won. And, when we 
consider the result, the world, and especially the commercial 
world, cannot but rejoice that the savage and ignorant fanat- 
icism that destroyed Gordon and made Khartoum a part of 
the desert is flying, defeated and broken, into the interior. 
While it had sway the upper Nile and the Soudan were prac- 
tically blotted out. The victory of General Kitchener restores 
them to the service of civilization. 
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WHERE THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS 
EXPORTED GO. 


T is a matter of same importance to the manufacturer of a 
given article to ascertain, at least, in a general way, 
where the best demand for his goods exists and reversely where 
it is scarcely worth his while to seek a market. Similarly 
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such information should be of value to importing commission | 


houses. It is pretty safe to say that people whose general 
characteristics are the same will approve of and buy similar 
articles. If a commission merchant notes that an article of 
general use is purchased in considerable amounts by people 
whose tastes and habits are practically identical with those in 
his own locality he will do well to inquire whether a sale for 
that article could not be built up there. In this way many 
of the great ‘‘ hits” in international trade are scored. 

It is for their suggestiveness along these lines that we 
print from time to time in THE AMERICAN EXPORTER such 
tables of statistics as follows. The figures tell their own 
story and we shall only remark in connection with them that 
the same satisfactory increase has been maintained for the 
months of July, August and September that is here indicated. 
In other words, the records of exports for those three months 
that were made a year ago, which broke all previous records 
up to that time, have beenagain broken for each month in 
succession, so the following showing of exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, is almost certain to be surpassed 
by that for the fiscal year ending the same day, 1899: 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND PARTS OF FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 80. 


1897. 1898 

United Kinodom. crac. secon oa eee 781,152 896,575 
a Uig OVC enone aenae Ruot RENO Of Oo TD OOS OF aR in: 99, 222 94,608 
Germany. soto. veices cee) eR ee 228,710 425,614 
Other: Hurope s.os.n ten ee ee ee 175,976 232,258 
British North Americar. ee eee ee 30,710 51,752 
Central American States and British Honduras.. 138,270 2,360 
MOXIGO.£..5. ca. comes oo eRe eee Se Een eee 25,298 28,900 
Santo Domingos. fae... cee eee 267 90 
Ou ba 25ks Soke eeows co ioe eer ae eee 2,745 1,457 
PUGEbO RIGOR sc sw ve ee 590 65 
Other West Indies and Bermuda................. 5,540 4,225 
ATO ONtIMNA Sac tovsiee necks Oe ee 11,914 18,187 
1514: VAl bree ein ne ERE IOs oot Sob ode bo 4,006 4,945 
Colombia... o8Ssses5 e055 be eee ee eee 3,995 4,228 
OtherSoutheAmericas.-s2 ae ee eee eeee 11,278 14,652 
Chimgiiis 2 an ii daw d vk Reenter 3,672 2,642 
Hast Indies British s...c ey seers ere re ee 7,608 9,014 
JAPA. Kaila stonerse neo Feats REO eee 4,858 4,220 
British Australasia: ss ..cone se eee eee ee 67,622 60,039 
Other Asia-andi@ceanicas sess eee 5,062 9,985 
ATTICAs | chard sce oe ae eee eee 19,622 36,342 

TOtalicaigias secs ses, os eae ee Oe ee 1,458,117 1,902,158 


T is pleasant to be able to chronicle two somewhat notable 
triumphs for American manufacturers during the past 
month. The first of these is the completion of what is said to 
be the first locomotive built in this country on strictly Amer- 
ican lines for use in Great Britain. We believe that a few 
American built locomotives are running in the United King- 
dom, but they are all of the English type. The machine that 
is now going over is a ‘‘ double tender ” and will run between 
Barnstaple, in Devonshire, and Lynton. We trust that it will 
impress English railroad men so favorably as to be the first of 
a long series. The handsome American type of locomotive is 
now familiar in almost every country in the world, and is 
winning its way upon its merits. 

The other industrial event to which we alluded in the 
preceding paragraph is the purchase in this country, by rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Government, of a complete electric- 
power equipment designed to be installed in a woollen mill at 
Tientsin. It is interesting to note that the engines and wool 
machinery were also ordered over here. Any electric instal- 
lation in the Flowery Kingdom would be interesting. The 
fact that the first to be made under native auspices comes 
from America makes it doubly so. 
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THE HIGHEST POINT IN TYPEWRITER QUALITY 
AND EQUIPMENT: = Se 
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CALIGRAPH 


TWO NEW MODELS—Nos. 5 and 6. 


[ee AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY takes pleasure secured by correct mechanical conditions. Unsightly ups and downs in 
in presenting its new model. The splendid record of the past manifolding are entirely obviated by an ingenious device, and any num- 


eighteen years is coupled in the name with a hint of the eile eins §=ber of manifold copies can be easily inserted. The action 
high ideal for the future. The ‘‘New Century Caligraph’’ : | 8 80) | 89 8 : throughout is so. nicely balanced that the noise of operation 
represents the highest point in typewriter quality and ms is reduced to the minimum. The ribbon movement is auto 
equipment, and it will be kept fully up to the standard of “ZAMAN AAR ARARARARABARAAARAAARA BARS matic. Provision is made for writing on ruled forms; single, 


its name as the years pass. It will merit a closer acquaintance. double or triple line spacing; mimeographing without removing the rib- 
The touch of the New Century is incomparably easy and elastic. Its bon; locking keys at any point and also at the end of the line; and 
work will satisfy the most exacting. Perfect alignment is permanently releasing the carriage in any position. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


AmericaN Writinc Macuine Company, 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Flour and Corn Milling AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


MACHINERY, WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, ysxeu 
Brass Mounts and Trimmings for “2c mus 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, ys 

Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings, 

Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, < 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. & 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF - 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


No. 4211, 


‘SIN tung youatg 279v72.0g fo sajfizs puw 
sazis §¢ ‘puny uo fiuauryonyy BuruvazD pun buynyn fo spury 0" 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. No. 4641. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Gonn. 
Cable address: ‘* AMRINGCO.” 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
Up-to-date System. 


When in need of a Flouring Mill Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. No. 069 


‘Geo DIELS Cry i; 


No. 4622. No. 10,003. 
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SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, 
DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. 
Illustrated catalogues and price lists in Spanish and English free on applica- 
tion. Orders received through any reliable commission house in the United 
States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 60., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
791 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD. Illinois, U.S. A. 
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No. 2 Planer, Matcher and Molder. 
Planes 24 inches wide, 6 inches thick. 
Matches 12 inches wide. 


i 
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STAN DAR D Net 2SerollSaw. / 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


Parties contemplating its! purchase should investigate our line and obtain our prices be- 
fore placing their order elsewhere, Send your orders direct to us, or, if through a commission 
hovse, specify genuine ‘‘Egan Machinery,” and insist on having it. Illustrated Catalogue, in 
Spanish or English, free. 


aoa j 164-184 W. Front St. THE EGAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, u. S.A. 


Specially The “New Waterous” Portable Engine. 
for 
aoa rae FAVORITE FOR EXPORT. 


Horse Power. 


20, 25, 30, 85 and 40 
Horse Power. 


LI G a IE EST Engine for its power; 14 horse power weighs 5,300 lbs. 
AMPLE BOILER. 


Each engine is thoroughly tested 
on brake, and when giving one- 
third more than the rated power 
the boiler will make all steam 
required with injectors on and 
retaining steam pressure. 


Economical on Fuel and Water. 
Durable. 
Easy to Run. 


Handsome in Appearance. 


Write for new Price List, 250 Illus 
trations ; code word for each article. 


WATEROUS, 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Established 1844.—Over quarter of a Cen- 
tury experience in the export trade 
A BC (4th Edition) Leiber and Waterous 
Code. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


The Glasgow Cast-Iron Pipe Contract. 


N interesting review of the struggle for an order of cast-iron pipe for 

the Glasgow Waterworks is published in the Tron and Steel Trades 
Journal just received. Our contemporary says: ‘‘Last week we stated 
incorrectly that the Glasgow Waterworks Committee had awarded their 
contract for 1,000 tons of pipes to Robert Maclaren & Co. Had the state- 
ment been that the committee had agreed to recommend the Town Council 
to accept the Maclaren & Co. offer, it would have been accurate. On Friday, 
at the ordinary midmonthly meeting of the Glasgow corporation, the recom- 
mendation of the Water Committee on this matter was considered, and by 
39 votes to 21 it was decided to give R. Maclaren & Co. the order for pipes 
from 3 to 6 inch diameter, and to place with R. D. Wood & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, the contract for the 7 to 12 inch pipes. Surrounding this latest exam- 
ple of American competition there are some circumstances to be considered 
before we conclude that in Glasgow iron pipes cannot be produced as cheaply 
as in Philadelphia. In response to their advertisement the Waterworks 
Committee on July 9th opened tenders for 1,000 tons of pipes. Only four tend- 
ers were received—R. Maclaren & Co. averaging £5 13s. 5d. per ton; Robert 
Laidlaw & Son, £5 18s. 8d.; D. Y. Stewart & Co., £5 19s. 10d., and) H.R. 
Merton & Co., of London, on behalf of R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, 
£419s. 10d. Mr. Gale, the waterworks engineer, had specified for 9-foot 
lengths, but Wood & Co.’s tender was for 12-foot lengths, otherwise there is 
no doubt the contract would at once have gone to the American founders, 
whose tender was £675 13s., or 18s. 6d. per ton below that of Maclaren & Co., 
the next lowest tender. The engineer advised that 12-foot pipes would be as 
suitable as the shorter lengths, but to prevent any complaint from the repre- 
sentatives of local industry it was decided to again invite offers, giving 
tenderers the option of quoting for both lengths. On August 6th the second 
tenders were opened, the same firms competing. Wood & Co. had reduced 
their price 1s. 6d. per ton, Maclaren & Co. 14s. 1d., Laidlaw & Son 10s., and 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. 10s. In the second try Maclaren & Co. dropped their 
price so as to bring it just 2d. per ton under the original American offer, 
evidently assuming that Wood’s first tender would not be altered, but in the 
second tender, just as an experiment, 1s. 6d. per ton had been struck off, and 
it was a very successful experiment, as Maclaren & Co. were again second 
best, not this time by 138s. 7d. per ton, but 1s. 4d. per ton. On the Water- 
works Committee opinion was so evenly divided that the chairman’s casting 
vote decided whether the Scotch or American tender should be accepted, but 
the corporation, by a majority of nearly two to one, ignored the committee’s 
recommendation and dealt with the contract in their own way. Alexander 
Brown, whose amendment disposing of the matter was adopted, made some 
remarkable statements as to the peculiar conditions under which the corpo- 
ration supplies of castings had been obtained of recent years, and it was to 
give an object lesson as to the new element in competition, as well as in 
justice to the American tenderers, that the contract was divided. Mr. 
Brown stated that for years the waterworks officials considered that there 
was no real competition for their contracts; tenders were sent in by the 
various firms, but each in turn made the lowest offer, and in remarkable 
rotation each foundry took the order. More than this, it was believed that 
the Glasgow corporation had to pay sometimes 10s. per ton more for pipes 
than the Edinburgh authorities. In 1893 an effort was made to get supplies 
‘ring,’ and a Stockton or Middlesborough firm were 
This firm tendered for two years, and during this period 
there was a notable drop in the Scotch founders’ prices, followed by the 
withdrawal of North of England competition. 


outside the Glasgow 
invited to tender. 


‘In some way or other,’ said 
Mr. Brown, ‘this firm disappeared from the scene and refused to tender any 
more.’ These competitors for the Glasgow corporation business having by 
arrangement or otherwise withdrawn, the next contract had to be placed at 
8s. 3ied. per ton, an advance from 45s. 41gd., and since then 74s. 6d. has 
been paid. The main point of the argument in favor of accepting the offer 
of American pipes was that while the Scotch pipe founders seemed to 
arrange the disposal of the contract among themselves, and agreeing that 


R. Maclaren & Co. were either most deserving or most in need of the order, 
this firm put in what was supposed to be the lowest tender, quoting 
£5 13s. 5d. per ton for pipes, while subsequent events show they considered 
£4 19s. 8d. a reasonable price. Rightly or wrongly, the impression conveyed 
by the two sets of tenders is that in July the Scotch firms expected no com- 
petition, and put up their prices accordingly. The Glasgow corporation 
welcomes the new element, but, apart from this, it would have been a 
ridiculous proceeding when the Philadelphia firm had twice sent in the 
We have it 
on the authority of Mr. Foulis, the Glasgow Gasworks engineer, that R. D. 
Wood & Co., 
hundreds of tons of pipes of most excellent quality and satisfactory in every 


lowest tender to have ignored their moral right to the contract. 


of Philadelphia, have supplied his department with many 


way. According to Mr. Brown and other members of the Council, the Scotch 
pipe founders have had the Water Committee under the whiphand in the 
matter of pipe contracts for years, and it would have been under these cir- 
cumstances stupid ingratitude to ignore the offer of deliverance, even though 
If the 
Glasgow foundries compete against each other, we shall be surprised if any 


it comes from a Philadelphia foundry. ‘ring’ is broken, and the 
outsiders can successfully compete against them for work to be delivered in 
their own district. 
tised contract is that R. 


The very latest information regarding the much adver- 
Maclaren & Co. have written to the Water Com- 
mittee declining to supply the pipes allotted to them unless allowed an 
Maclaren & Co. profess that they are entitled to 
the whole contract or they are not bound to undertake a part of it. Prob- 
ably the matter will end in R. D. Wood & Co. accepting the whole of the 
order.” 


additional 13s. per ton. 


The Age of Steel and Its Duration. 


IF an article on ‘‘ Bridge Construction” in The Engineering Magazine 

(September), Gustav Lindenthal gives this name to the present indus- 
trial epoch, and predicts that, glorious though it may be, it will be very short. 
He says: ‘‘In all probability the steel age will be the shortest in history. 
It will end at a time, perhaps, no farther removed from the present than the 
present is from the time of the Crusades. 
steel bridges will be then creations of the past. 
the production of steel and iron in large masses, fuel in large quantities is 
necessary. Charcoal was the exclusive fuel and reducing agent before 
mineral coal was used. Once the mineral fuels (coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, or their products) are exhausted, the production of iron must revert to 
the limitations of the charcoal period. Authorities estimate that the coal- 
fields of Europe and America will last from four hundred to fifteen hundred 


In Europe and America, at least, 
This will be so, because, for 


years longer. Those of Asia and Africa are not yet fully known. Measured 
by the age of the Egyptian pyramids the steel age will, therefore, be of short 
duration, but the most glorious in the history of mankind. The expectation 
that progress in the sciences will discover new ways of making iron and 
steel in large masses without fuel, or with very little fuel, cannot be fulfilled. 
Power for mechanical purposes mankind will be able to obtain from the four 
other great sources of nature (wind, tide, waterfalls and the heat of the sun), 
but mineral fuel is the only great source of power which can also be used for 
the reduction of iron ores. Once gone, it cannot be replaced or reproduced. 
Moreover, the development and most extensive use of the four other sources 
of power cannot be achieved without metals, and, foremost, without iron 
and steel for the necessary appliances, machinery and structures. Without 
coal, no iron and steel; without iron and steel in great masses, no great 
machinery for utilizing the sources of power.” 

The foregoing is interesting in connection with the editorial on ‘‘ The 
Future of China,” on another page, where some recently ascertained facts 
regarding the coalfields of that part of Asia are presented. It will be 
noticed that the fulfillment of this prophecy is placed nearly a thousand 
years away. We have only to ask ourselves whether any contemporary of 
the Crusaders could have foreseen the industrial development of the Age of 


Steel to perceive how idle such speculations are. 


Trolleys in Ireland.—The American trolley is being introduced in 
Ireland. The system of the Dublin United Tramways, formerly operated by 
horse-power, is being converted into electrical traction. The first section 
completed is the Clontarf line, extending from Dublin through the suburbs, 
a total distance of about 6 miles. On this section, the introduction of the 
trolley was signalized by a reduction of fares to a trifle more than half what 
they had been. Notwithstanding this reduction, the receipts increased 38 
per cent., while working expenses were reduced from 71.76 per cent. with 
horse-power to 47.09 per cent. under electrical traction. 
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THE VAMERICAND EXPORTER: 


Increasing Use of Structural Steel. 


fee daily press has recently noted the fact that steel is now being used 

not only in the great business buildings which crowd our large cities] 
but it is being put in structures of smaller dimensions. <A Philadelphia 
paper, in a recent issue, stated that there is now in course of construction 
near that city a splendid country seat, which is remarkable for its size, loca- 
tion and architectural beauty, and especially notable from the fact that it is 
being built of iron and steel beams, such as are used in the immense business 
structures of the period. 

The fact is, structural steel, such as beams and angles, is already being 
The 
ordinary stone front found in the residence portion of the average city now 
requires steel, and the smaller business houses are being constructed largely 
of that material. Prices of structural steel have been cut down materially 
within the last few years, consequently its use must extend. As sheet metal 
has in the construction of factory buildings displaced wood, so will steel 
beams be used in the place of more cumbersome timber. Moreover, the cost 
of heavy timber must increase, while the cost of steel will grow less. 
before the present structural shapes of steel were known to the building 
It must be admitted 
that steel, even when unprotected, is as good a fire-resisting material as 
wood, and steel will each year encroach more and more upon the lumber 
trade. 
of small dwellings, but that time is fast approaching, and it is being hurried 
by the fire regulations in many cities. 


used in buildings of far less cost than “splendid country seats.” 


Long 


trade, steel rails were used for beams in many cases. 


The time has hardly arrived when it can be used in the construction 


With improvements in turning out 
small structural shapes, the use of steel in the construction of small buildings 
will increase, and the next few years will undoubtedly see important changes 
in that line. 


Some Large American Railroad Stations. 


le is doubtful if the United States, usually so prodigal of big things, can 

lay claim to the possession of the largest railway station in the world. 
Our own impression is that several Continental passenger stations, not to 
mention several of the enormous London terminals, surpass most, if not all, 
However, the following account of 
a few of the biggest ones will be interesting to many of our readers, some of 
whom may have passed through one or more of those mentioned. 

The city of St. Louis now possesses the distinction of having the largest 
It is 630 feet long and 600 
feet wide, and has thirty tracks, enough to handle ten incoming and ten 
It is known as the Union Station, and the 
territory owned by the company operating it covers twenty-seven acres. 

The city of Boston has the next to the largest station for passenger ser- 
vice in the country. The Union Station in Boston, on the North Side, has a 
length of 500 feet, a width of 460 feet, and twenty-three tracks. 

Both of these huge stations are to be surpassed by the new Southern 
Union Station in Boston, upon which work was begun in January, 1897, and 
which is now nearing completion. It is designed to be the biggest railroad 
station in the United States. The walls are built, the steelwork is all in 
place, and the material is on the ground for the completion of the structure. 

The length of the Southern Union Station in Boston is to be 710 feet, 
and the width 650 feet. When it is completed there are to be tracks for 
thirty trains, and the waiting-room is to be 265 feet long. The station is to 
be lighted by electricity, and there will be steam heat, a compressed air 
plant, ice-making machinery, ventilating apparatus and a car-heating plant, 
together with ten steam boilers and electric engines capable of furnishing 
1,500 horse-power. The interior walls and ceilings of the Boston station are 
to be of white enamelled brick, and the roadbed of the tracks is to be laid on 
a concrete flooring which is water-tight. 


of the great American stations in size. 


passenger railway station in the United States. 


outgoing trains simultaneously. 


The prominence of Boston as a railroad centre, as shown by the size of 
its passenger stations, must be a surprise to many, for the territory served 
by Boston is practically limited to New England, and in much of it there is 
very little growth of population. The city of Chicago, on the other hand, is 
entered by railroads representing a mileage of 90,000. Nearly 300 through 
and more than 600 local trains arrive there daily in the passenger service, 
and there are thirty-five companies having a terminus there; but the busi- 
ness is divided among eight stations, none of which is large enough to be 
compared with either of those in Boston. The Central Depot, so called, in 
Chicago, has an area of 150 by 600 feet, and is used by the Illinois Central, 
the Michigan Central and the Big Four roads. What is known as the Dear- 


born Street Station is not so large, but it fills the requirements of eight rail- 
roads. 

There are two very large railroad stations in Philadelphia—the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Reading. Of these the Reading is the longer and the Pennsyl- 
vania the broader; and as width rather than length regulates the number of 
trains that can be handled, the Pennsylvania station is practically the more 
serviceable. 

The alterations now under way at the Grand Central Station in New 
York will enable the New York Central to be compared favorably with 
many other roads in respect to the passenger accommodations afforded. 


American Ingenuity as Shown in the Records of the 
Patent Office. 


plan applications for patents during the year 1897 outran the record of any 

previous year, reaching the high-water mark of 215,000. Invention is 
certainly not on the decline, and the man with an idea anda model is in 
In no time in the history of the Patent Office 
has there been any sign of a marked relapse in inventive ingenuity—here and 
there perhaps a parenthesis—as in times of panic and trade stagnation; but, 
as a rule, each year as it comes along added recruits to the army that never 
halts in the march of progress. The following table marks the line of increase 
for each decade since 1840; 


stronger evidence than ever. 


For 10 years beginning 1840 average is................. 1,186.9 
For 10 years beginning 1850 average is................. 8,884.2 
For 10 years beginning 1860 average is................. 11,724.5 
For 10 years beginning 1870 average is....... ......... 20, 259.5 
For 10 years beginning 1880 average is................. 33,443.9 
For 8 years beginning 1890 average is................. 41,479.0 


From the character of the patents granted and numbering 23,729 in 1897, 
says the Age of Steel, it is evident that the fertile mind of the inventor is 
Ingenuity is not exclusive. It iso- 
It covers every imaginable form of device, and has its im- 


fructifying in every field of endeavor. 
lates nothing. 
proving hand on every type of tool, machine, implement or apparatus help- 
ful to industry or contributory to the comfort and convenience of human 
kind. In every annual report of the Commissioner of Patents we have a list 
of devices that are as diversified as was the population of Noah’s Ark, and in 
the literature of ingenuity nothing more clearly demonstrates the ubiquitous 
character of inventive genius. It ranges from a shawl pin to a monster 
crane, and from a mouse trap or a lemon squeezer, to a tubular boiler, an 
electric motor, or a superb locomotive. It represents the democracy of 
genius in which nothing is too small to be important or too great to be unap- 
proachable. Everything is its property. It pares a potato and shells peas 
and girds the planet with telegraph cables. The commonest and cheapest 
form of tool does not escape its improving hand, and it is equally as avyail- 
able in utilizing the epoch-making discoveries of science. It creates new in- 
dustries, as in the case of the bicycle, the telephone, electrical appliances, 
linotype machines, etc. As it has been doing it will continue to do, keeping 
pace with discovery and declaring nothing as unimprovable that man has de- 
vised or constructed. In war as in peace it is equally potential and irre- 
It plans arms of precision and propels explosives under the waters 
and above them, conceives and fashions a murderous pellet of lead and gives 
the surgeon a Roentgen ray by which the bullet can be located and life be 
spared. 

In the list of patents granted in 1897 the bulk is divided between im- 
provements on old devices and the utilization of new ideas. 
for instance, is honored with not less than 100 new patents; the common 
horseshoe with 66; the pump with 38, and the ubiquitous valve with 200 and 
more. Rivets have a claim on 21, and drills on 37. The wire stretcher has a 
record of 26, and the homely wrench is accountable for 74. The gas engine 
claims 58, and the steam boiler 52. Car couplings and fenders represent a 
host of patent seals, and bicycle and parts are piling patents without any 
chance of roofing them in. 


pressible. 


The saw and the wire nail machine, the chain 
and the conveyer, the radiator and the rotary engine, the lathe and the hoist, 
and even the voting machine to protect the sovereign voter from the usual 
pillage of his rights are all included in what may be termed practical patents. 
Nearly every State and Territory is represented in the issue of last year’s 
patents, from Wyoming with a modest list of 6 to New York with a claim 
of 3,782. Forty-four foreign countries are also represented, from China with 
a claim of 2, to the United Kingdom with a list of 723. Egypt secured 1, and 
Germany 551. Mexico slated 9 and Canada 286. 


The nut lock, 
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De Laval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


152,000 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


—PRICES, $50 to $225.— 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The “ LIDG@ERWOOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over | 3,000inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LI DGERWOOD MFG. CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co, 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.’’ 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 5,000 feet, 

Also, Special Tools for 9 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and 
Mineral Prospect- 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. ‘ 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings & 
and estimates furnished on application. 
; When writing, always state fully what 4 

s desired, giving greatest depth of borings = 
| required, if in Earth or Rock, and if for Steam Rigs for 200, 
> Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


Main Office and Works: 
117 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A. 
Salesroom: 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for New Catalogue N. 


Correspondence solicited. 


‘Industrial 
Railways. 


a <A railway built, 2144-inch gauge, 

T_ specially for manufacturing estab- 

a. lishments, etc. Cars run around a 
‘, 12ft. radius curve as easily as a 
wagon turns a corner. 


Track, Curves, Switches— 
Everything Furnished. 
All made up ready to lay. 
Cars built to suit every variety of 
service. 


Our line is primarily machinery for 
handling heavy or bulky materials, 


LAN Coal Handling machinery in particular. 


We issue several catalogues. Write us your 
requirements, addressing the works direct. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


10! Bemment Ave., Staten Island, N.Y., U.S.A. 


WATER PUMPED WITHOUT DANGER OR COMPLICATION 


BY USING THE 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, as they cannot explode. 
Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. Many thousands in use in 
all parts of the world. Send for Catalogue “* Z,”’ in English or Spanish, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE 


22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


CO. 


SHAFTING. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPRO ( 
re AN 


PATENT INTERNAL CLAMP COUPLING 


I8th St.& ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
141 LIBERTY STREET. 


HAIN WHEELS OF 
ALL DIAMETERS 


ROPE WHEELS 


MACHINE MOULDED 
ALL SIZES & 


CUT GEARING 


We manufacture the 
Largest and Most 
Complete Assort= 
ment of Improved 


SPECIAL FIVE-HEAD MOULDER. 


Wood-Working Machinery 


Adapted to every character of work in existence. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO EXPORT TRADE. 


Machinery carefully packed to insure safe delivery to all parts of the world. 
Catalogues and full information cheer fully furnished 
upon application. 


RowLey & HeERMANCE Co., 


srancu: Williamsport, Penna., U. S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN ~EXPORTER, 


Sir Lowthian Bell’s Prophecy. 


BOOK which has been almost forgotten, save by afew of the more 
pronounced bookworms among iron and steel manufacturers, is the 
special volume of ‘Proceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain in America in 1890,” which was prepared by Sir Lowthian Bell. It is 
an exhaustive collection of statistical, geological, historical and industrial 
information relative to the American iron trade, made for the purpose 
principally of answering two questions, stated by Mr. Bell as follows: ‘‘ How 
soon, if ever, will the New World dispense with all assistance from the Old 
in obtaining its necessary supplies of iron? And what further interval will 
elapse before we encounter large quantities of American iron in the neutral 
markets of the world?” In the light of the export achievements of Ameri- 
can iron and steel manufacturers in the past two years, it is extremely inter- 
esting to refer to this book, now scarcely eight years old, and see how these 
questions were answered by one who was at that time regarded as almost 
the leading authority in great questions affecting the iron trade of the world. 
In looking over the great mass of figures presented by Mr. Bell relative to 
cost of assembling raw material at blast furnaces, cost of pig iron at various 
producing centres, cost of steel rails at various works, etc., it is interesting 
to note how utterly valueless this information, largely drawn from Carroll 
D. Wright’s reports, has so soon become. The country was just then ap- 
proaching its revolutionary epoch in the production of iron and steel, but Mr. 
Bell did not know it, his exhaustive researches having made him no wiser 
than the American manufacturers who were then grappling with the living 
questions confronting them and letting the future take care of itself. After 
presenting a great array of figures of costs, Mr. Bell said: ‘‘It will be seen 
that the expense of bringing iron-making materials together in the United 
States constitutes a much more serious item in the cost of producing the 
crude metal than it isin Great Britain.” To-day these conditions appear to 
be reversed, notwithstanding the very long distances which often intervene 
between raw materials in this country. 

The most striking statement, however, is Mr. Bell’s deduction relative to 
exports, which is as follows: ‘‘ With regard to an export trade in iron from 
the United States, I think it very improbable that, beginning with pig iron 
at 53 shillings per ton at Pittsburg, and adding 8 shillings 4 pence for carriage 
to a seaport, the older seats of the American iron trade can compete with 
Great Britain except to countries close at hand, such as Canada and the 
northern portions of South America. If we are to meet American iron in 
Europe, Asia or Australia, it will be that produced in the Southern States of 
the Union.” His ‘“‘if” in regard to Southern iron has become a potential 
reality, while steel made in the ‘‘older seats” has become quite well known 


to consumers in the heart of England.—The Iron Age. 


American Iron in England. 


HE English correspondent of The Iron Age has some interesting things 

to say of one of the peculiar features of the export trade in American 

pigs, a feature that is, happily, now passing away. He says: ‘In the 
early days of American competition in Great Britain, merchants selling 
‘Yankee’ Iron were called upon to put some grade on the market which 
should be a compromise. American Iron had to be cheap, at least a half 
crown per ton below English Iron, and at the same time have some pretense 
to quality. Middlesboro No. 8 was supposed to be a representative English 
brand and in general use, and it puzzled exporters to find some grade of 
American Iron to go against it. They could not offer Northern Coke Irons, 
on account of prohibitive freights. They could not sell No. 2 or No. 1 
Foundry Southern, because the price worked out too dear, delivered in 
England. A compromise was necessary, and No. 8 Foundry seemed to fill 
the bill. It could be laid down on quay, Liverpool or Manchester, cheaper 
than Middlesboro No. 8, and of course cheaper than good Scotch. The result 
was that No. 3 American came to be the standard grade. For a long time, 
and even yet, it was and is the only grade of American Iron known to the 
majority of buyers. Sellers at the outset found they could dispose of No. 3 
because it was cheap. Buyers seized upon it with a tenacity that was both 
gratifying and ominous, for the time was sure to come when the faults of 
this particular grade would be discovered. The pioneer merchants fell into 
the lax and easy habit of offering No. 3 Southern Iron to all classes of con- 
sumers. It went indiscriminately into Textile and Cotton Machinery, Heavy 
Machinery, Casting Bed Plates, etc., Cast Iron Pipes; small jobbing concerns 
bought it to run into light Hardware castings; it was run into railway work, 


as well as Lamp Brackets, Stoves—in fact, it ran the gamut of foundry 
work, small and large castings alike. 

‘The result may easily be imagined. Complaints began to come in fast, 
American Iron was ‘too strong,’ or ‘too hard.’ It would not tool, it was not 
hot enough, it was too sluggish. But the English consumer, through some 
fatal chance, got started on No. 3 Foundry, and he still sticks to No. 8 if he 
has not already become disgusted and ordered his buyer never again to bring 
a pig of Yankee Iron into his works. 

“The great trouble with the export trade, until recently, has been that 
there was no intelligent selling. As I have said, No. 3 was offered ignorantly 
to every branch of the engineering and foundry trades as being ‘as good as 
Middlesboro.’ That was the catch phrase, and it went for a time. There 
was never any effort on the part of sellers to suit the grade to the wants of 
the consumer. Salesmen, as a rule, in England either know nothing of 
analyses, or, knowing, care little what they sell, if only they make a sale. 
English Irons do not sell on analysis. In fact, makers are loath to give out 
analyses, and it is a difficult matter to learn the chemical contents of Eng- 
lish brands. As is well known, English pigs are not broken, only a few 
being fractured out of each cast, and the analysis of the whole cast is based 
on the grain of the few pigs broken. 

“The chief characteristics of the native pigs, which compete with 
American Irons, are higher silicon and higher phosphorus and less metal. 
The result is a softer Iron, but at the same time a weaker Iron, due to the 
excessive phosphorus contents. English founders like a fluid running Iron, 
irrespective of strength or body. This they get by using the high phosphorus 
Middlesboro and Lincolnshire pigs, which contain above 1 per cent. phos- 
Many founders here seem to take no account of the results in 
castings from using cold short Irons. Lincolnshire pig is notoriously cold 
short, and castings made from it are brittle and frail. But the first desire of 
the English founder is to get an Iron that will melt at a low temperature, 
with an economy of fuel, and one that will flow easily from his cupola. 

‘‘Herein lies one of the objections to American Iron, as exemplified in 
No. 38 Foundry grade. The claim of the English founder is that by the intro- 
duction of Alabama No. 8 into his cupola he increases the cost of fuel, 
because he finds he has to alter his charges, putting in more Coke to melt 
the harder Iron, and complains accordingly, but fails to appreciate the better 
tone of his castings and their greater endurance. 

‘‘An analysis of standard Alabama Iron, in parallel column with a 
representative analysis of Middlesboro, will serve to show the differences 


phorus. 


above noted: 


Alabama Middlesboro 

No. 3. No. 3. 

TrOM thet are cea 8 ca ee ese ec 92.92 90.94 
hes DCG) te eet Sei een NA SARS. ol cick 2.29 3.33 
GraphitiCicar DOM... ccm aoe eee eee een 2.90 3.37 
Combined carom ven sosee hick eo 0.64 0.10 
Phosphorusise 27.0.0. 2ei05 1 nee ener rere 0.78 1.51 
Man BaneSe. sis wsi.s.csa verano oe ee 0.42 0.70 
Sulphuric. wghk on nasiehelet c COS eee ria een 0.05 0.05 
Lota) Scacoccs oe. ceen ee eee eee 100.00 100.00 


Who the World’s Manufacturers Are. 


EARLY all the manufacturing of the world is now done by one-seyenth 

of its population, comprising such nations as England, France, Ger- 

many, Belgium, Holland and the United States. The world is turning out 

manufactured products to-day at the rate of $38, 600,000,000 ayear, and America 

is doing one-third of this work. Manufacturing means better food, clothing 

and shelter for the race, higher planes of living and an increasing use of rail- 

roads, steamships and telegraphs, and the keeping in operation of the vast 

and complex processes of exchange of commodities (and travel incident to 
such exchange), called business. 

The census of the United States for 1890 gives the value of the manufac- 
tures of this country for one year (1889) as $9,373,000,000, and the census of 
1880 gives the value for that year as $5,870,000,000, showing the gain in ten 
years to have been $4,003,000,000, or a gain in a decade of 74.54 per cent. At 
this same rate of gain for ten years, between 1890 and 1900, the value of 
America’s manufactured products in 1900 would reach $16,360,000,000. Sup- 
pose one cancels this rate of gain for three years of business depression, there 
would still remain $14,278,000,000 as the value of America’s manufactures for 
the year 1900, or the sum of $12,873,000,000 as the present (1898) rate of the 
annual products of this country. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


sh 
| | 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 
12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


COMBINATION DESK AND 
BOOKCASE. over 500,000 in use. 


Made of solid oak; hand-rubbed finish; hand- 
some carvings; 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 10 
inches deep; brass rod for curtain. 


Price, $6.00. 


>“‘New Triumph’ School Desk 


12 sizes, for pupils 5 to 20 years old. 


~ 


Hits 
wT 


Discount, 15 per cent. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE rN 
AND PRICES. bess be 
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BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of School Furniture in the World. 


HAVE YOU 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


» Our Tubs stand on 

their merits, Allthat 
we ask is to give 
them a trial. They 
are light for ship- 
ping, and yet, very 
strong. It does not 
require any extra 
hot water to warm 
| them up when used. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB has a hard, white Japan enamel inside, finished 

hard, » s th 
as the enamel on a cast-iron tub. The outside is finished in t; ; eraboaia 
on the legs in fine gilt decoration. eee Pie, with the embossing 


THE STEEL-ENCASED TUB has an outside construction like th i 
two delicate shades of green enamel, with gilt decorations. The copper Taine has ghighiy colicnen 
tinned surface. The overflow on both tubs is brass nickel-plated. ; 


Enamelite, with overflow, 4% ft., $8.75; 5 ft., $9.25; 5% ft., $10 00; 6 ft , $11.00. 


Steel encased, copper lined, with overflow, = ris i ¢ pipe De hee 


All above net f. 0. b. New York or St. Louis. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


128 OUTSIDE MOULDER. 


Built in sizes of 10 and 13 inches wide; weight, 5,300 pounds. 


No. 
Smaller sizes in other patterns. 


All Advantages of an Outside Moulder. Most Advantages of an Inside Moulder. 


s-awouns MACHINEED. 


poston mass: 
oat 


& 


No. 128 works Mouldings, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, Ete. 


PLANING MILL MACHINERY IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


English or Spanish Catalogues sent free on application. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO., - Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
*“Rouima,” London. 


Telephone: 
No. 271 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


Highest Medals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S.A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY 
Paint Works, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, S. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
harnacles that have fastened uponit. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner ‘‘ Florence Shay.”’ 
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A German View of American Expansion. 


HE Frankfurter Zeitung, which has been one of the most distinguished 
and outspoken friends of the United States during the recent war with 
Spain—in sharp contrast with the attitude taken by a portion of the German 
press—has a very able and exhaustive article on the results of the war, from 
which we take the following extracts: 

“The conclusion of peace which ends the Spanish-American war marks a 
new epoch in history, not only for the United States, but likewise for Europe. 
The United States has taken an important step toward the conclusive control 
of the American continent; it has also reached beyond that and claimed its 
share in the conduct of the world’s affairs. Since it now controls the West 
Indies, the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal will be no longer delayed. 
Then will the Eastern and Western portions of the Union be brought into 
closer relations, which will be of important significance, not only for the 
commerce, but for the naval power, of the United States. 

“From San Francisco westward by way of Hawaii and the Ladrone and 
Philippine islands, which will be developed into strongholds of American 
power, the United States will reach across the Pacific Ocean to the Asiatic 
coast and will have a powerful voice in deciding the destiny of Eastern Asia, 
for it has there just as important commercial interests to foster and protect 
as any of the European powers. That it realizes fully the importance of this 
and other questions at issue is evinced by the promptness with which it is 
proceeding to a notable strengthening of its Navy and standing Army. 

““With what force and energy the Union enters upon its rightful position 
among the controlling nations of the world will be shown by a glance at its 
material resources and productive capacity. There is, first, the fact that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, the Union had a surplus of exports over 
imports amounting to $595,000,000, while all the European nations show a 
more or less important deficit in their balance of trade—Germany about 
$166, 600,000 and England about $571,200,000. Other comparisons are equally 
instructive. John Shafroth, in his speech before the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 26th of May last, gave the following statistical data: 

“Tn the year 1890 the property of the United States was valued at 
$62,000,000,000, while the property of the whole world was estimated at 
$290,000,000,000. 
twentieth of the population of the globe, possess, therefore, more than one- 
fifth of the entire wealth of the human race. The Union has 182,000 miles 
of railways, half as much as the remainder of the world entire. In the year 
1892 the freight transported in the United States was equivalent to 845,000,000 
tons carried a distance of 100 miles; in the same year all other countries 
together transported the same distance only 503,000,000 tons. The annual 
earnings of the railways of the United States are about $1,000,000,000, 
nearly half of the railway receipts of the whole world, which amount to 
$2,515,000,000. The steam marine of the United States registers 14,400,000 
horse-power, one-third of the registered steam tonnage of the world. 

‘“‘In the year 1896 the United States produced 10,000,000 bales of cotton, 
and out of the 13,000,000 bales produced by the whole world the Union alone 
consumed 3,500,000 bales—that is, more than one-fourth of the entire cotton 
consumption of the human race. Its production of cereals is more than one- 
fourth of the crops of the world entire. Its output of coal in 1897 reached 
198,000,000 tons; while all other countries combined produced only twice as 
much—in round numbers 400,000,000 tons. The telegraph lines of the world 
included, in 1897, 4,908,000 miles of wires, of which 2,506,000 miles, or more 
than half, are in the United States. The postal service of the world trans- 
ports yearly 17,000,000,000 letters, of which the United States alone sends 
5,000,000,000. The mechanical appliances which the United States employs 
to aid and supplement human labor comprise more than one-fourth of the 
equipment of the entire world. 

‘These figures, to which might be added others equally significant, will 
suffice to show that the people of the United States, in respect to their 
resources and capacity of performance, can no longer be compared with any 
other single nation; the comparison must be made with the entire rest of the 
world. They form the clearest and most convincing proof that the United 
States is, in fact, a great world power and as such must have a world policy. 

‘Thus far there isnot the slightest cause to regret the development of 
this power; we believe, on the other hand, that it is a cause for rejoicing to 
all mankind. We can indeed see the numerous dark spots which shadow the 
condition of the American people; but when one compares with these the 
many bright spots, it is seen that there are far more lights than shadows. 
The American national character wins when compared with that of other 
nations; anditmust be remembered that in the frankness and intelligence of 


The American people, who number 70,000,000 souls. or one- 


The operation is effected in retorts or cylinders. 


this national character, its tireless energy and ardor for improvement, are 
given the conditions and the strength which modify even the defects of the 
people and shield them from the dangers of degeneration. Labor, freedom, 
tolerance—these are the foundations upon which American statehood rests, 
and upon which it can securely rest in future.” 


The Battleship ‘‘Illinois’’ Launched. 


HE first-class battleship Illinois was successfully launched October 
4th from the yard of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Va., in the presence of a large concourse of spec- 
tators. The Illinois is a sister vessel of the Alabama, now building at 
Cramps’ yard in Philadelphia, and of the Wisconsin, building by the 
Union Iron Works at San Francisco, Cal. Her first keel plate was laid Feb- 
ruary 10, 1897, and according to the terms of the contract the vessel is to be 
completed by October 5, 1899. The contract price for her construction is 
$2,595,000. 
Length on load water line, 368 feet; beam, extreme, 72 feet 214 inches; draft 
on normal displacement of 11,525 tons, 23 feet 6 inches; maximum displace- 
ment, all ammunition and stores on board, 12,325 tons; maximum indicated 
horse-power (estimated), 10,000; probable speed, 164g knots. Normal coal 
supply, 800 tons; coal supply, loose storage, 1,200 tons; full bunker capacity, 
1,400 to 1,500 tons. Complement of officers, 40; seamen, marines, etc., 449, 
The main battery will consist of four 13-inch breech-loading rifles in bal- 
anced turrets, oval in shape, placed in the centre line of the vessel, and four- 
teen 6-inch rapid fire guns. The secondary battery will consist of sixteen 
6-pounder rapid fire guns, four 1-pounder rapid fire guns, two Colt guns and 
two field guns. The 18-inch guns haye 
an arc of fire of 185 degrees on each side of the centre line, and the 6-inch an 
arc of 90 degrees on the broadside, with the advantage of those on the upper 
Any injury to or near either of these 


The principal dimensions of the Jilinois are as follows: 


She will carry four torpedo tubes. 


deck of a direct fire ahead and astern, 
6-inch guns will be confined to its own compartment, as a 11-inch steel 
splinter bulkhead separates each of these guns from its neighbor. _ 

The armor belt, which extends from the stem to abaft the after turret, 
is to be 161g inches thick at the top and 914 inches thick at the bottom. This 
belt armor will extend from 4 feet below the normal load line to 314 
feet above it, and will maintain the full thickness amidships between the 
turrets for the distance occupied by the engines and boilers. Diagonal armor 
12 inches thick connects this belt armor and barbettes, and extends from the 
slopes of the protective deck to the top of the side belt on each side. There 
will be two sets of triple expansion twin screw engines, each in its own sepa 
The collective indicated horse-power will be 
There are 


rate water-tight compartment. 
about 10,000, with 120 revolutions per minute; stroke, 4 feet. 
eight single ended cylindrical boilers, each 151g feet in diameter by 9 feet 
1114 inches long, having a total grate surface of 685 square feet, with 21,200 
square feet of heating surface; pressure, 180 pounds. These boilers are 
placed, two each, in four separate water-tight compartments. Eighty odd 
auxiliary engines will add greatly to the efficiency of the ship and will 
reduce manual labor to a minimum. 


Incombustible Wood. 


N view of the recent naval report on the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, a 
= description of a new process for making wood incombustible, taken from 
Nature (London), is interesting: 

“The process may be said roughly to consist of removing the natural 
juices of the wood and replacing them with certain substances which not 
only make it fireproof, but also have antiseptic properties that prevent decay. 
The wood having been run 
in on trollies, the air-tight door is closed and the contents subjected to heat 
and the action of a high vacuum. This treatment is continued till the vola- 
tile and fermentable constituents have been withdrawn, the time required to 
attain this result varying with the character of the wood. The next step is 
to fill the cylinder with the fireproofing solution, the exact composition of 
which is kept secret, and force it into the wood under hydraulic pressure, the 
amount of which again differs for different woods, but may reach 150 pounds 
to the square inch or more. When thoroughly impregnated with the salts, 
the timber is taken out of the cylinders, restacked on the trolleys, and put 
into the drying-kiln—a room through which hot air is continually circulated 
by powerful fans, and which is fitted with apparatus to condense the vapors 
given off by the wood. Here it remains till it is thoroughly dried—in the 
case of a load of average thickness about a month. It is then ready for 


delivery and use.” 
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Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


FRENCH DRESSING 
SATIN POLISH 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY and NAVY BLACKING. 


Boston, Mass. London. Eng. 


TRUNKS, HARNESS. 
CAMRIACE TOPS A&C. 
AMUFACTUOED #Y) 


BOSTON. MASS} 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
RoR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


STUBBS’ 


MERCANTILE OFFICES. 


(Stubbs’ Limited), 
42, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
Subscribers, by obtaining timely information, may AVOID MAKING BAD DEBTS. 


THE 
COMMERCIAL REGISTERS 
Contain more than 

(IZ SEVEN MILLION 
ts" ENTRIES. 


EVERY TRADER SHOULD READ 


STUBBS’ WEEKLY GAZETTE, 


With which is issued a Supplement 
containing 


LISTS OF CREDITORS 


Under all the Important Failures. 


DEBTS RECOVERED PROMPTLY 


And paid over to Subscribers on TUESDAY and FRIDAY in 
Each Week. 
BRANCHES in all of the principal cities of Great Britain and Ireland. 


TERMS.—Subscription only, according to requirements. 
PROSPECTUS forwarded on application. 


TIME TRIED ano FIELD TESTED. 


LOWS 


In Any Soil. 
For Horses or Oxen. 
Walking or Riding, 


Thousands in Foreign Fields 


Every Plow furnished with 15- 
inch Rolling Cutter, 3-horse Evener 
and Wrench. Mould-board hard 
enough to cut glass. 


Special 
Attention to 
Export Trade. 


Write for printed matter. 
In ordering through commission 
houses send duplicate order to us. 
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COLLINS PLOW CO, - Quincy, 


U.S.A. 


ILLINOIS, | 


IF YOU WON’T 
ERECT A 


WhiteBronze 
Monument, 


DON’T ERECT ANY. 


There is little use in buying a 
monument that will last but a few 
decades; better remember the dead 
in another way. Stone for centuries 
has demonstrated itself inadequate ie 
for monumental purposes. It was bs: : == ; 
used because nothing else desirable was kuown., Lua is uve tite Case since W ule 
Bronze was found a practical article. There are over 100 plausible reasous why 
you should use White Bronze Monuments instead of stone ones. You can learn 
more about this from our illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA WHITE BRONZE MONUMENT CO. 


33 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


PUSH ) “Well, Yes. 


WITH OUR 
Length of Pusher, 51% feet. 


“EASY PUSHER” 


One Man can push 
more than two 
horses can pull. 


R. 


Thousands in Use. 


Export price, $2.75 each in half-dozen lots. F.O.B.N.Y. 


WRITE 


E. H. STAFFORD CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH, U. S. A. 


an as 
2 a, 


No. 71. 


Los Leones. 


Genuine parchment stock; | 
possesses all the finest 
Spanish qualities; perma- | 
nent colors; made in three | 
sizes—2746 x 31146, 236 x 394 
and 214x314; hard surface | 
finish; full packs, 48 cards. 

me Per doz. $2.25; per gro. $27.00. | Per doz. $2.25; per gro. $27.00. | Per doz. $2.00; per gro. $24.00. 


SON 


No. 95. 


Colombiano. | Spanish Cards. 


Specially engraved faces, 
after the style used in Colom- 
bia and adjacent countries; | 
all the superior qualities and | 
and sizes of brand No. 71; 
genuine parchment stock; 
hard surface finish; 48 cards. | 


Barcelona size, 234x354; 
finest parchment paper ; 
hard surface finish; 


full packs, 48 cards; 
for Monte and other 


Spanish games. 


Terms: Cash f. 0. b. vessel New York, for shipments of not less than three gross. 
For announcement of Playing Cards with American faces, see next issue of this paper. 


The United States Playing Card Company, 


Cincinnati, United States of America. 


Makers of over 1,000 different kinds of 
Playing Cards. Received “HiGHEST 
AWARDS”’ at World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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THE “AMERICAN “BOOP ORR: 


The Typewriter’s Important Place in American 


Commerce. 


NEW and important American industry, which, along with the tele- 

= phone, the bicycle and the manufacture of apparatus and supplies for 
amateur photographers, has grown up within the last twenty years, is that 
of the typewriter. In 1880 the aggregate capital invested in all four of the 
industries named was only a small part of what is now employed in the 
prosecution of any one of them. While the telephone and the wheel are 
ahead as regards the amount of money involved and the number of people 
engaged in their production and sale and in the production and sale of parts and 
supplies, the third place on the list undoubtedly belongs to the typewriter. 


Any one who is disposed to question the typewriter’s claim to a com- 
mercial rank above that occupied by the amateur’s camera will do well to 
consider the remarkable progress which the former has made since its gen- 
eral introduction. Eighteen years ago writing machines were very few and 
were possessed chiefly by persons who had a money interest in their produc- 
tion. The whole number of machines in existence at that time was not so 
large as that which to-day represents the daily output of a single factory, 
and their practical value in business offices was by no means established. 
Opinions differed as to whether the typewriter really facilitated or retarded 
the work commonly done with the pen. 

Before 1885 the typewriter’s usefulness to business men had been clearly 
demonstrated. The business men began to appreciate the advantages to be 
derived from the machine’s great speed and the superior legibility of its copy. 
Whether or not a typewritten letter carried as much dignity as one written 
with a pen, formed the subject of speculation, but doubts in that direction 
soon disappeared in the urgency of business, and the demand for typewriters 
increased rapidly. In 1890 thirty typewriter factories were in operation; 
they employed 1,785 men, and the value of their product was $3,630,126. 
The machines were used in nearly all the large commercial houses in New 
York and in other cities, and excitement ran high among inventors and pro- 
moters eager to profit by the activity of the trade. 

So helpful had the typewriter become in places of business, and so favor- 
able were the reports concerning its simplicity, durability and manipulation, 
that it soon found its way into the workshops of clergymen, novelists, play- 
wrights, journalists, and even into homes, where it was employed to facilitate 
the studies of spelling and composition among children. In 1893 one type- 
writer company gave regular employment to 2,300 workmen. During that 
year some of the leading makers were weeks behind in their orders. In 
New York a great deal of rivalry existed among typewriter concerns in the 
effort to supply the trade. 

In 1895 a careful estimate placed the number of machines in use at not 
less than 450,000. During the year following 3,426 typewriters were used in 
thiry-four office buildings in this city. A statement published in the Phono- 
graphic World of April, 1896, showed that in New York there were then 
more than 3,000 typewriters in use south of Fulton street and east of Broad- 
way, and that throughout the city the number of high-class machines in 
daily operation exceeded 35,000. Chicago, it was estimated, used 15,000; 
Philadelphia, 14,500; Boston, 6,000; St. Louis, 4,700; Baltimore, 4,300; Wash- 
ington, 3,500; Cincinnati, 3,500, and San Francisco, 3,000, while Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Detroit used more than 2,000 machines each. In not 
one of a dozen smaller cities of the Union were to be found less than 500, and 
some of them had as many as 1,500. The total number in use in the United 
States was placed at 150,000. 

Since 1896 the manufacture and sale of typewriters have greatly increased. 
No statement of the exact number made and used at the present time is 
available; it certainly exceeds half a million, and reaches perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a million. Agencies for the sale of the machines and dealers in type- 
writer supplies are located in every city and in many small towns of the 
country. The number of schools in which typewriting is taught is esti- 
mated to be 1,500, attended by more than 70,000 pupils, a large majority 
of whom are women. 

Perhaps no other distinctly American industry has been so little affected 
by foreign competition as has that under consideration. Despite repeated 
attempts on the part of people of other nations to devise writing machines 
which would supplant those made in this country, the American product is 
to-day as much a favorite abroad as itis at home. In fact, America practi- 
cally supplies the demand for typewriters all over the world. The exportation 
of them during the past eight years has probably been about one-third of the 
entire production. The total value of the typewriting machines and parts 
exported during the fiscal year ending on June 80, 1898, was $1,902, 153. 


The business of typewriter making lately has become even more extensive 
and important than was predicted ten years ago by its most sanguine pro- 
moters. This is due partly to the fact that the public’s great appreciation 
of the machine has in many quarters caused its use to be insisted upon, 
and partly to numerous improvements which, from a mechanical point 
of view, have rendered it more desirable and have enlarged its field of use- 
fulness. The successful introduction, also, of a typewriter for use upon books 
is another noteworthy feature of the industry. From the time the machine 
first made its appearance attempts have been made to construct an instru- 
ment which could be used as well upon bound pages as upon loose sheets, 
The object was not accomplished, however, until recently. Book typewriters 
are now in great demand on both sides of the water, and their sale promises 
to make business brisk for the manufacturers. 

The typewriter’s rapid progress in the last few years seems almost incred- 
ible in view of its extremely slow development prior to twenty years ago, 
The idea of devising a machine that would record words appears to haye been 
first conceived in 1714. In that year Henry Mill of England patented and 
produced a contrivance for the purpose of printing embossed letters for the 
blind, and, strangely enough, it is said that his invention had several char- 
Seventy years passed 
This apppeared in France, 
In 1829 a typewriter was patented by W. A. Burt, an American. In 1833 
France was again in line with a queer-looking machine called the ‘‘kytpo- 
graph,” which was designed to write music as well as words. Ten years 
later a resident of Worcester, Mass., contrived a typewriter, the most objec- 
tionable feature of which was its slowness of operation. Next came the 
invention, in 1850, of O. T. Eddy of Baltimore, whose device was intricate 
and otherwise unsatisfactory. From that time until the invention of John 
Pratt of Alabama, in 1866, four or five American patents were issued for 
Pratt’s 
patent was closely followed by numerous others, from which the modern 
typewriters have been evolved. 

Judging from the present activity of inventors, the machine’s evolution 
is still progressing at a lively rate. The number of typewriter patents 
granted in the United States during 1897 was 90, and at the beginning of 
this year the number granted since 1880 had reached 1,410. There appears 
to be no doubt, therefore, considering the machine’s popularity and rapid 
improvement, that the universal demand for American typewriters will con- 
tinue to increase as time goes on.—The New York Sun. 


acteristics in common with our modern typewriters. 
before the invention of another writing machine. 


similar machines, but none of them was of much practical value. 


Some Large Tools. 


LOCAL paper speaking of the preparations being made by a well- 
known American firm to build the pumping engines for a water- 
works contract, the specifications of which called for some of the largest 
engines in the world, says: ‘The making of the great engines for the new 
waterworks willnecessitate greater facilities than the company now has, and 
there are already being made some gigantic machines and machine tools for 
the work in hand that will have to be put up ina new establishment. Four 
of the machine tools that will be put up, and that are now building, will be 
record-breakers, beating in size anything that there isin the world. One of 
these will be the big planer, the largest in the world, which will be 16x16xd6 
feet in its working parts, 112 feet long and 82 feet high. The largest boring 
machine in the world will be set up in the new plant, having a diameter of 
32 feet, a swing of 32x16 feet, and being 82 feet high. The third world’s 
record-breaker will be the hydraulic press, which will have a nominal capac- 
ity of 500 tons and be capable of 1,000 tons. It will have a 4-foot stroke and 
be 88 feet long. The key-seating machine will cut a key seat in a wheel hub 
5 inches wide and 4 feet long.” 


The Future of American Corundum.—American manufacturers of 
emery wheels are looking forward with much interest to promised develop- 
ments in the production of corundum in North Carolina. It is expected that 
within ninety days two good-sized plants will be in operation, and that they 
will be able to produce this abrasive in sufficient quantities to bring prices 
down to a moderate basis. Emery wheel makers have been seriously handi- 
capped by the high cost of corundum, which barely enabled them to exist, as 
their selling prices necessarily had a limit. More reasonable cost of raw 
material will allow them to make a little profit on their work. The Canadian 
supply of corundum has also been the subject of investigation by American 
emery wheel makers, who find that the situation is quite promising in that 
direction. 
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(ur Idea of Paint is an ECONOMIC Idea: 


It is PROTECTION! The absolute protection which wooden and metallic surfaces must have in 
sate ss order to endure, and secured at the lowest possible first cost. We do not attach fanciful names to 
f : our products. We furnish paints especially adapted to the service required, in which the main 
constituents (carbon, graphite, asphaltum, oxide of iron, zinc and lead, linseed oil and japan) are 
certified to as to quality and proportions. The price is exactly the commercial values of these con- 
stituents— no more. All our products guaranteed 
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paints |] A" have your acquaintance; we will deserve your confi- 
dence. Write for samples, circulars and prices. Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 
The HOLMES &« EDWARDS SILVER CO,, BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


The UNIQUE 


TEA SPOON. 
is the most pleasing design in ; 
Spoons and Forks yet produced. Full Size. 


The wearing qualities of the S . maaccsss== - 
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The following articles for table 
use are made in the UNIQUE 
pattern: 


Tea Spoons, 
Table Spoons, 
Dessert Spoons, 
Dessert and 


Address Dept. L. for Catalogue furnished to all houses selling (ell aa leas 
ate, Extra Sectioné ; Plated Ware. E ollee spoons, 
Plate, Extra Sectional. tion, f.0.b. Fruit Perks; 
3 doz. Unique Medium Forks { New York, 
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6 doz. Unique R 1 End Me- 
a No oe Sats 6 aaa $47.50. NEW YORK SALESROOM: 218 Broadway, St. Paul Building. Ladles, Etc. 


order for 
Combination No. ¢ 
consisting of 


6 doz. Unique Tea Spoons, XIV 
Plate, Extra Sectional. 4 
Price for 


3 doz. Unique TableSpoons, XIV | Gombina- = 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR WORKING IRON OR STEEL. 
EQUIPMENTS for Locomotive and Car Shops, JOHN BERTRAM & SONS, 


3 : $ DUNDAS, 
Machine and Boiler Shops, Ship Yards, Steam Forges, Ontario, - Canada. 
Rolling Mills, Brass Works. Write for Catalogue. 
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Pike’s BOX CALF Polish Pike’s Disinfecting Fluid 

IS THE ONLY PREPARATION MANUFACTURED THE MOST RELIABLE CLEANER AND DISIN- Binfacti 
FOR POLISHING BOX CALF SHCES. FECTANT ON THE MARKET. 
Send for quotations, Catalogue ‘“* D.” Send for quotations, Catalogue “J.” 


DE LA BALZE HERMANOS Introduction and Propaganda ot New Articles in the 
1 Republics of Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil and Chile. 
Special North American House, Advertisements, special and lowest rates, in all the 

442 MAIPU 444, BUENOS AYRES, A. R. Newspapers of the above countries. 
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* Manufacturers of 
Electrically Welded . : 
Bicycle Parts Twist Drills, Reamers, Cutters, Chucks. generar ottices : Re tt OS 
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The Theading Eiouse. 


H. WM. DOPP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soap Makers’ and Butchers’ Machinery, 


462 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 


Swing Foot Lever ‘ oap Prerses, Nos. 1 and 2 Combinati 
» Nos. ° on Improved Lard Dryer, Mixer and Cooler. Steam Jacketed 
ea Rear pes a rower cep Presses. Improved Soap Remelting Vacuum Pans, Hotel Kettles for Boiling and Steaming in Hospit- 
Nearalcen tere. uae or without 8 Horse Power Engine attached. als, Institutes, Barracks, Hotels, Asylums, &c.,&e. Steam Jack- 
Kettle, with Agitator (three. different styles). Steam Jackeve cae oe A oe oey CoB ce Ee 
: . e able res. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
, Rendering and Refining Kettles, Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIYE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Always send duplicate of your orders to us, 
to avoid delay and all errors. Mention this advertisement 
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Keystone Fodder Shredding Machines 


TWO STYLES; THREE SIZES OF EACH STYLE. 


re The Keystone Corn Husker The Keystone Fodder Shredder 
v. 5 4% and Fodder Shredder and Snapper. 


Our Line $ separates the ears of corn from the stalks, This machine separates the ears of corn from 


DISC HARROWS, LEVER HARROWS, husks the ears and shreds the stalks into the stalks and shreds the stalks into Keystone 
DISC SEEDERS, BROADCAST Keystone Corn Hay. Corn Hay. 
CORN PLANTERS, SEEDERS, 


 OPAT OT aTR RTECS Weer crree EXPORT ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


COLTIVATORS: LISTERS, Write for Prices and Discounts. 
HAY LOADERS, 


Jikan ~=KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


POWER AND HAND CORN SH‘°¢LLERS. STERLING, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


IS SUPERIOR TO ‘‘CORN STARCH,” “ARROWROOT,” “‘SAGO,” ETC. Gold per 
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This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Irs PURITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ Paris xposition 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. ‘‘Best Produced of its Class.’’ Exp : 
PARIS, 1867. ‘‘Perfection in Preparation.’”?’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit.” 1889. 


Put up exclusively by THE NaTionaL StarcH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs. DURYEA) GLEN CovE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 Ib. and ¥% lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


>THE FARMER’S GRINDER the Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 3800 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., = = Webster City, Iowa, U.S. A. 


Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
HORSE POWERS, ETC. 


a CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCESS 
DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS, HAND CORN SHELLERS. 
We make over 100 sizes and styles of Corn Shellers from 1-man to 12-horse power, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 800 bushels per hour, according to size. Also, horse 


powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Etc. Catalogue free. 


MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


Have been in the Market over 25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


A large variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights ea ee 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 
Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
— Transportation to all Parts of the World. A 
: SS Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest «€ 
| | \ Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses 
send Duplicate Order to us. 
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RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO., - - Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
& ovicist BLACKSHAWK = @. gq NEVER | THE HATCHING HEN 
SEES, feae CORN SHELLERS «nick \) J | On rains | GSES PRES hs lost her occupation, 


and in the production and 
brooding of chicks she has 
been supplanted by the 
better and every way 


RELIABLE 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. They don’t get lousy. They grow 
the strongest chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book to tell about these 
machines and our Mammoth Reliable Poultry Farms. Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Send for it now. In ordering through export commission houses please send us duplicate 
order. Be sure ‘* Reliable” is specified in your order. 


RELIABLE INGUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, Ills., U. 8. A. 


Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 


Beware of Imitations, 


and eitherorder direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultwi al Machinery and Implements. 


Artesian Wells and Modern Well-Drilling Machinery. 


UR attention has recently been called to some very interesting and 
oe) remarkable results that have lately been obtained from artesian 
wells, not only in this country but abroad. The importance of artesian 
wells can hardly be overestimated. Many now populous and prosperous 
regions in this country would be entirely uninhabitable but for their use. In 
Southern California, where the wells are used for irrigation, there are now 
over 3,000 flowing wells, and in San Bernardino county alone there are 2,000 
wells, which flow from 30 to 4,000 gallons per minute each. South of Tulare 
County is a valley ten to sixteen miles wide, fifty miles long, in which there 
are ovér 100 flowing wells from 300 to 470 feet deep, which flow from 200,000 
to 3,000,000 gallons each, daily, total flow over 48,000,000 gallons daily. One 
of these wells will irrigate a square mile, or 640 acres of land. A well sup- 
plying five gallons of water per minute will irrigate one acre of land in 
regions where there is no rain fall. Within a radius of ten miles, in one 
part of Kern County, California, are ten wells, each flowing not less than 
1,000,000 gallons daily ; total flow, 23,600,000 gallons, sufficient to irrigate 
over 20,000 acres. One of these wells has flowed 2,500,000 daily for several 
years, feeding an irrigation ditch for many miles. Outside of this district, 
but in the same region, there are over 500 other drilled wells, ranging from 
250 to 1,000 feet deep, which are pumped chiefly by windmills. Pomona, 
Cal., is supplied by one artesian well that flows 1,500,000 gallons daily. 
A man in San Bernardino County, California, some years ago purchased 3,000 
acres of arid land at a very low price, part of it costing him less than $1 per 
At different times he has drilled forty-two artesian wells from 150 to 
500 feet deep, reclaiming 2,450 acres, which are now under orange and raisin 
cultivation, every acre of which will sell for $200 to $500. All of the above 
wells are in sections of country of high altitude—2,000 to 12,000 feet above 
sea level. 

There are over 250 flowing wells in the vicinity of Denver, Col., which 
flow simultaneously 145,000 to 482,000 gallons of water each daily. There 
are also several hundred other non-flowing wells in the same district, which 
are pumped by common hand-pumps and windmills. In the San Luis Valley, 
Colorado, in an area of 1,000 square miles, at an altitude of 7,000 feet above 
sea level, there are over 2,000 flowing wells. In the vicinity of Monte Vista, 
The ‘‘Empire Farm” of 12,000 acres, at Ala- 
mosa, Col., is wholly irrigated by artesian wells. 

The ‘‘ Mormon Church Records” show that there are over 5,000 drilled 
flowing wells in Utah, by which over 100,000 acres of once valueless, arid 
lands have been reclaimed, made fertile and valuable. In Nevada, in alti- 
tudes of 6,000 to 11,000 feet above sea level, there are sixty-seven wells, each 
flowing from 60,000 to 1,000,000 gallons daily. 

One of the most wonderful achievements on record is the great success that 
has been made with an American well-drilling machine on a sugar plantation 
containing 2,000 acres of land located in a valley, fifty miles wide and sixty 
miles long, in the vicinity of Azua, on the south side of the island of San 
Domingo, West Indies. The peculiarities of this location were, that while 
the rain fell on the surrounding mountains almost every day of the year, 
the atmospheric conditions were such that rain seldom ever fell in the 
valley. The consequence was, there was not sufficient water for raising a 
fair crop of sugar cane. 

Five wells were drilled. The estimated production of each of the wells 
is as follows : 


acre. 


Col., there are ninety wells. 


Well No. 1, Flowed 250,000 gallons per day. 


Nose, 181° 850,000 -* eye 
PENG e es 750,000. eee « 
fee Nacd) P) * 96,000 iageit ~ & 
TeeNOsG) =) \-400,000) oe cee 


In Well No. 5, the water is discharged above the surface with such great 
force that it brought to the surface stones weighing over 114 pounds each. 

The great success of the above wells induced the owners of the adjoining 
plantation (consisting of 8,000 acres of land) to order a similar machine. 

The United States Consul, at Managua, in Central America, reports to 


the State Department, at Washington, that the boring of artesian wells has 
become a new industry in Central America, and a leading merchant has 
drilled a number of wells 700 to 800 feet deep. 
flow, a steam pump is used to bring the water to the surface. 


As some of the wells do not 
The wells 
furnish good drinking water to the town of Jinetepe and Deriamba, where 
the people before had only brackish, stagnant water, collected in pools dur- 
ing the rainy season, for drinking. A certain price is charged for the water, 
and there seems to be a large profit in it, one of these wells yielding an 
income of over $19,000 per annum. 

In every case, intending purchasers of well-drilling machinery should see 
to it that their purchases are made from makers of absolute reliability and 
No class of machinery is subjected to more 
exacting tests, and a few dollars difference in the price is of no importance 
A striking instance occured 


unquestionable reputation. 


whatever compared to quality of product. 
recently in Teplitz, Bohemia, where two Austrian engineers, after working 
six months and placing the city at an expense of $10,000, gave up the task of 
One of them lost his tools, and the other went 
A third trial with machinery of local manufacture 


drilling a well altogether. 
less than 100 feet. 
resulted in the breaking off of 180 pounds of steel at a depth that required 
fourteen days’ labor to extricate it. Finally an American drilling machine 
was tried and water struck at a depth of 1,000 feet. It had to go through 
the hardest porphyry rock and granite, in which were many cavities with 
large boulders in the crevices. 

The manager of a large plantation in Cienfuegos, Island of Cuba, 
recently wrote to the American firm that had supplied him with well-drilling 
machinery, that his well was now flowing 141,000 gallons a day, and added: 
“‘T think you must have splendid workmen in your shop and use good 
material, as the tools furnished with the machine are the best. 
in the drills seems to be wonderfully perfect.” 


thousands of wells drilled in this country, it is not surprising that our manu- 


The temper 
When one reflects upon the 


facturers of well-drilling machinery meet with such marked success abroad. 


The American Board Rule. 


HE American board rule is founded upon the principle that a foot of lum- 

ber is one inch thick and 12 inches square, and that this is composed of 

12 pieces one inch wide and 12 inches long. In a 12-foot board it takes a strip 
one inch wide the whole length of the piece to make a foot of lumber; ina 
14-foot board it takes a strip the whole length of the board only +% of an inch 
wide, and if 16 feet long only +2 of an inch wide, and by the same theory an 
inch in width in a 12-foot board, as has been stated, makes one foot of lum- 
ber; a strip an inch wide in a 14-foot board makes 44 of a foot or one foot 
and ;%, ort of a foot over. But as the figures on the board rule represent 
the number of feet in a board whose width corresponds with those figures, it 
must be seen that in a 12-inch board, as has already been stated, it takes an 
inch in width to make one foot, hence the figures in the 12-foot run are all 
exactly one inch apart on the length of the rule; but in a 14-foot board it 
requires only 47 or § of an inch in width to make a foot of lumber, hence in 
In a 16- 
foot board it requires only 42 or %4 of an inch in width to make a foot of 


the 14-foot run the figures on the rule are placed $ of an inch apart. 


lumber, hence in the 14-foot run the figures on the rule are placed $ of an 
inch apart. In a 16-foot board it requires only +2 or 3¢ of an inch in width 
to make a foot, hence in the 16-foot run the figures are only 34 of an inch 
apart. The same rule holds good in all lengths over 12 feet, but in lengths 
under 12 feet the rule is reversed, the spaces being wider between the figures. 
For instance, if the board is only 10 feet long it will require 4% or 11 inches 
in width to make one board foot, hence in the 10-foot run the figures are 1} 
inches apart. 

more, in Dixie. 


In the 11-foot run they must be 1; inches apart.—O. S. Whit- 


A Remarkable Event. 


REMARKABLE recent event has been the success of Mr. Armour, of 
the well-known meat-packing firm of Chicago, who has succeeded in 


obtaining the contract to supply the British Admiralty with the whole of the 
curled hair they require. The contract had formerly been divided between 
four English firms, one of them in Sheffield; but Mr. Armour haying made 
up his mind to deal directly with the consumer has contrived to bag asa 
substantial start the whole work for the British fleet. It must be confessed, 
too, that his curled hair, which is supplied at 2d. a pound less than the 
English quotation, is of very excellent quality, and is a distinct testimony to 
the perfection to which the American has brought his machinery and his 


manner of working it.—The Hardware Trade Journal, London. 
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A Thirty-Story Building. 


THIRTY-STORY building is now going up on Park Row, New York. 
Engineering Mechanics gives some technical details regarding this 


very striking structure, some of which may be of interest to our readers, the 
more that THE AMERICAN EXPORTER is published almost under its shadow. 
The entire structure will weigh 65,200 tons, of which 9,000 tons will be steel 
Some of the interior columns have no distributing girders, but rest directly 
on the grillage beams, and have each an independent foundation. Each 
foundation was separately designed for the load it had to carry, and the size 
of the girders and the grillage beams vary accordingly. Each girder sustains 
a load of 2,200 tons. They are 26 feet long and 8 feet deep, and have four 
web-plates, each % inch thick. 
in each flange, together with three plates, each 2 feet 8 inches wide by 34 inch 


There are four angles 6x6 inches by % inch 


thick. The girder is carried on 35 I-beams 12 inches deep and 5 feet long, 
In the foundation in question there 
are four of these distance pieces between every two beams, but in some of 
the foundations, where the length of the beams is 6 feet, there are six dis- 
tance pieces between every two beams. The distance pieces are box-shaped, 
and have milled surfaces which bear evenly on the top and bottom flanges of 
the beams. The grillage beams rest on the top of the granite caps, and are 
bedded on cement 1 inch thick. If this thickness varies more than 1 inch, 
it is made up with crossed layers of flat bars grounded in cement. 


which are separated by distance pieces. 


The largest distributing girder is that carrying the four columns facing 
Theatre Alley. It carries a load of about 2,930 long tons, and weighs 47 tons. 
It is 47 feet 244 inches long, 6 feet, 01g inch deep over the angles, and has 
flanges 2 feet 8 inches wide. 
Each flange is composed of five plates 12 inch thick; the angles which con- 
nect them with the webs are 6x6 inches by 34 inch. Where the bases of the 
columns rest on the top flange the rivet heads are countersunk. 

The girder for Theatre Alley front is carried on 61 I-beams 12 inches 
deep and 4 feet long, these being placed on the top of the granite caps for 


There are four web-plates, each 34 inch thick. 


the girder-carrying columns. All the columns which do not rest on 
the distributing girders are carried on short independent girders which 
rest on I-beams supported by the grillage beams so as to distribute the weight 
evenly over the granite caps of the piers. The floor beams are generally com- 
posed of two I-beams bolted together with 3-inch bolts, and have cast-iron 
distance pieces between them. There are three or four distance pieces to 
each span, and they are so made that the flanges of the I-beams will not be 


less than 11¢ inches apart. The beams which carry the fireproof flooring are 


all tied together with 34-inch bolts to take the thrust of the flat arches. The 
floor-beam tie rods are placed 3 inches above the bottom of the beams. The 


floor beams are framed so that the bottom presents two different levels, one 
5 inches above the other. In the area, where 15-inch beams are used, the 
beams and girders are framed flush. The 10-inch and 12-inch beams are 
framed flush at the bottom, whichis 5 inches above the bottom of the 15-inch 
beams. 

Box and lattice girders are used for connecting the columns at the walls, 
and they are attached to the columns in such a way as to make the connec- 
tions as stiff as possible in order that it may do service as vertical wind 
bracing. Great lateral stiffness is given to the building in this way. There 
is also a vertical diagonal bracing between columns. This bracing is com- 
posed of two angles 6x4 inches by ;%; inch in the lower stories, and smaller in 
The floors are composed of terra-cotta flat 
The blocks are 12 inches deep for the 15-inch 
They are set in Portland 
The weight of this form of 


the upper part of the building. 
arches of end construction. 
floor beams, and 10 inch deep for the others. 
cement, and are covered with cinder concrete. 
construction, including the top filling, does not exceed 65 pounds per square 
foot where 15-inch beams are used, and 45 pounds per square foot where 10- 
inch beams are used. The partitions are of terra-cotta blocks 3 inches thick 
for all the floors except the first, which has blocks 6 inches thick. 


The American Time System for Universal Use. 


le an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes on “‘Legal Time,” M. A 

Dastre points out that from an international point of view the time- 
Of course, from the 
exact standpoint, which is that of the astronomer, every meridian on the 
earth’s surface has its own standard time. This is the ‘‘natural” system, but 
it never has been and never can be followed out precisely. As M. Dastre says: 


systems of the world are inconsistent and impractical. 


“From the moment when the inhabitants of the same city accepted a 
common time-standard for the regulation of their common relations they 


had already broken with the natural system; they had made a first compro- 
mise. Every displacement involves a change in time. To be exact, we 
should alter our watches whenever we go from one place to another. ... Onan 
eastward or westward journey the pedestrian, horseman or cyclist should get 
his watch forward or back one second for every three hundred yards that he 
advances. In other words, we should have to give up all idea of a time- 
standard and cease to benefit by the invention of clocks. Such exactitude is 
evidently impracticable, and. . . there must always be a difference between 
astronomical and ordinary time.” 

How closely, then, shall the time that we use in ordinary affairs agree 
with astronomical time? At first each city or town had its own local time, 
Three 
systems have been proposed or used to remedy this—the system of national 
time, that of universal time, and that of time belts. By the first every 
country uses the time of its capital. This arrangement now obtains in many 
European countries, but it is not practical for lands which, like the United 
States or Canada, extend for thousands of miles east and west. By the 
second the whole world has one standard of time—say that of Greenwich or 
Paris. It has been advocated 
by many scientific men, and it would do away with many anomalies—for 


but this has been found most confusing, especially in railway travel. 


This would seem at first the simplest plan. 


instance, the dropping or adding of a day in voyages around the world, 
But while by this plan it would be 12 o’clock at the same moment all around 
the world, there would be only one meridian on the earth’s surface where 
this hour would correspond to noon; at other places we should have 
12 o’clock coming in the middle of the morning or at some other incongruous 
time. There would be really nothing absurd about this, but it would prob- 
ably be too much at variance with our conventional ideas ever to be adopted. 
To quote M. Dastre again: 

“A time system that should force us to say, ‘It was 9A. m.; the sun 
was just rising,’ would be condemned without a hearing. We perform like 
acts at like moments during the day, at like stages in the sun’s course; it is 
natural that the time-notation of these moments should be sensibly similar. 
With these conditions the knowledge of the hour gives us useful infor- 
If I know that at the present moment it is midnight in New York, 
I picture the great city as asleep, and if I am told that it is 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon there, I seem to see the city active and at work. 

“Just to what degree must we respect this concordance between the 
conventional hour and the local time?” 

After discussing this question the author concludes that the most practi- 
cal system is that already adopted in the United States, in which the country 
is divided into belts running north and south, whose standard time differs 
by just one hour so that the greatest discrepancy between actual and con- 
ventional time is thirty minutes. It has already been proposed to extend 
these zones east and west around the world, and M. Dastre is of opinion 
that this should be done at once. He proposes, however, to modify the 
shape of the belts in certain cases, so that they may conform to the bound- 
aries of countries. The belt in which Greenwich is situated would be known 
as the ‘‘universal”’ belt, and its time as ‘‘universal” time. The other 
belts would be numbered or named. One plan is to letter them all and also 
give them geographical names, beginning with their characteristic letters. 
The trial of the plan in this country has relieved us of such a vast amount of 
confusion that, so far as we know, it has not a single opponent among us. 
Its extension to the rest of the world cannot come too soon. 


mation. 


Studying Alabama Steel. 


HE London Iron and Coal Trades Review says that ‘‘an important basic 
steel works is about to be erected at Birmingham, Ala. The enterprise 
has evoked much more interest on the other than on this side of the Atlantic, 
but it is very doubtful whether, if it should realize the expectations of its 
promoters, it may not also before long become a matter of concern to Great 
Britain. At any rate, it is stated that the new works will produce the cheap- 
est basic steel in the country; that it will have a combination rail and ocean 
freight rate, in connection with cotton export, lower than has yet been 
secured by any Pennsylvania mill, and that it should become a larger factor 
in the foreign rail trade, as well as in billets, sheet bars, rods and steel bars. 
Although the chief significance of the Birmingham steel plant may seem to 
be on the side of its export prospects—the marketing outside the country of 
a large tonnage that heretofore has helped to depress the domestic price of 
crude iron—the possibilities of competition in the American steel market at 
home are not to be overlooked.” 
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MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLANTERS, ROnES: BEET MACHINERY, Etc. 


GOOD-ENOUGH “Kaffir Queen’’. 
SULKY PLOW. meee 
| 
Sa emmy | 
Wood Beam or Steel Any Size | 
? Bottom on | 
Beam Walking Plows. Moline Champion same Frame. Flying Dutchman | 
All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. | Wheel Walking Gang Plow: 


F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 
Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America. 


Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, for South Africa. 
Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 


WITTE GASOLINE ENGINES. J 70 1 2m any place or altitude, 


4 ’ With the electric igniter we can use 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. any grade of gas or liquid fuel, 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., {1218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- __<= 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR jp re 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of | 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE of 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY = 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. 


Power Gin w -inch Saws, 


FORMERLY 


- Eagle Cotton Gin Go, 22%! Bridgewater, Mass, =-===ess-= 
E. P. REED & CO. 


Factory: ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Ladies’ Boots and Oxfords. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 147 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 127 Duane Street. & 
EDGAR P. REED- ~ = LONDON, ENG., OFFICE: 92 & 93 Fore Street. JOSEPH FARLEY, 


Steel Garden Trowel. Wi ae ®| THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 


= MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 


wy Cannot get loose as 
the wood handles do. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Threshing Machines, 
Made in 2 sizes: ; a inch en ae ta SpAnued, ae ee per gross; Tinned, e sa gross. Saw Mills, 
These prices are net f. 0. b. vessel at New York. Stationary Portable 
’ 
<a TINNED MALLEABLE d Tracti 
W d e H k an raction 
ceding F100 Engines 
’ 


Nicely tinned; enameled handle; 
neat design; $5.40 per gross. 


Also Posthole Diggers, Lawn Rakes, Curry 
Combs, Lawn Sprinklers, Etc. 


Horse Powers, 
Water Tube Boilers 
and 


Orders filled through any responsible Export House. 


F.E. KOHLER & CO. Canton, Ohio, U S. A. Rees Sepp ton. Lanks 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information, 
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News of Notable Export Contracts, Sales and Shipments. 


g 
Pie 
gs 


Exports of furniture to Mexico are showing a marked increase over last 
year, as do the sales of United States typewriters and sewing machines. 

A considerable order for coffins has been sent from Venezuela to the 
United States. 
has been forwarded by two undertakers of Caracas. 


According the Venezuelan Herald, an order for over 2,000 


It is freely rumored in Birmingham that a contract has been fixed for 
the shipment of 30,000 tons of steel billets to that town, from Messrs. Car- 
negie’s works at Pittsburg.—London Iron and Coal Trades’ Review. 


Manufacturers of machine tools with foreign connections are said to be 
from four to six months behind their orders, 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. of 
which comes from abroad, with no signs of cessation. Domestic trade in 


these lines is at present dull. 


An order has been received by the St. Louis Car Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U. S. A., for 250 street cars for the Japanese Government. The order 
calls for the completion and shipment of the cars within the next ninety 
days. The contract price is said to be $300,000. 


Foreign trade is sought by machinery builders with no less energy than 
when it was more a matter of necessity, and fresh inroads are being reported 
upon the world’s markets. Recently several large evaporating plants were 
sold by a Chicago maker to packers in Australia in competition with pro- 


ducers from Europe. 


The exports of timber and lumber from Pensacola for the month of Au- 
gust were larger than they have been in any month since last February, and 
the indications are that for the current month they will show an increase. 
The exports were principally to the United Kingdom and Continental ports 
and were valued at $796,846. 


The Illinois Steel Company has just completed the delivery of 6,000 tons 
of steel plates at Glasgow, Scotland, at a price per ton which made the total 
contract worth nearly $1,500,000. While engaged in the delivery of these 
steel plates, manufactured for shipbuilding purposes, the company was also 
delivering light T rails in Germany. 

The contracts for pumps for the Russian battleship and the Russian 
cruiser now building at Philadelphia and for the new American battleship 
Maine have all been awarded to the Snow Steam Pump Works, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., U.S. A., their plans having shown marked advancement in marine 
engineering as applied to pumps. 

The Scully Steel and Iron Company, of Chicago, has just closed a con- 
tract for the delivery of 2,500 tons of steel plates at Victoria, B. C., to be 
used in the construction of five British steamships by one of the largest ship- 
building firms at that point. The value of the contract exceeds $100,000, a 
sum which on its face may not carry the full significance of the deal to those 
outside of the steel and iron business. It is worthy of note that the contract 
was secured against the competition of the largest steel firms in the country, 
England and Germany. 


The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, report they are building at present for American account seven 
vessels. These steamers aggregate 36,168 tons displacement, showing that 
the size of each is above the average. In addition to this work there are un- 
der construction by this firm three vessels for foreign account of 23,600 tons 
displacement, and four war vessels. They have also prospective orders which 
will keep the plant running for many months to come. 


The United States Sanitary Company, Washington, D. C., have just 
completed and shipped to Santiago, Cuba, three carloads of garbage wagons 
and carts. Advanced sanitary methods are ‘‘following the flag,” and it is 
hoped that Manila, Havana, Honolulu and other of Uncle Sam’s new pos- 
sessions will also fall in line, for, if reports as to the sanitary condition of 
these cities are correct, they need some of our new methods for the scientific 
treatment of offensive subjects. 


On September 16th, the Hastings Town Council accepted the tender of 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, for the supply of 9,850 yards of 16-inch 


water-pipes; also 2,670 yards of 10 inch and 500 yards of 6-inch cast-iron 
sockets—weighing in all about 2,050 tons, with an additional 85 tons of irreg- 
ular and short lengths. 
the tender, remarked that, although the pipes had to be shipped from Phila- 
delphia, some of their best Glasgow firms were beaten by 13s. or 14s. a ton. 
The original estimate for pipes was £11,610, whereas the gross amount of 
the tender was £10,359. 


The trade in Southern iron for export is now very active. Out of 23,000 
tons sold during last week by the Tennessee Company, 22,000 were sold for 
The export sales last week approximated 30,000 tons, and for the 
past thirty days will not be far from 100,000 tons. Not only is the quantity 
of iron sold increasing, but there is another feature of consequence connected 


Alderman Elworthy, in moving the acceptance of 


export. 


with it, and that is the buying, as to grades, is widening. It now includes 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 foundry and the soft grades, besides gray forge and basic iron. 
English buyers are very eager and the Birmingham correspondent of the 
Manufacturers’ Record makes the prediction that the time is not far distant 
when the price paid by the export trade will regulate rates in the domestic 
market. 


The Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have recently shipped 
a 1,200 horse-power horizontal compound engine to Lazare-Weiller & Co., of 
Havre, France; also a vertical cross compound engine of about 100 horse- 
power to Ludwig Loewe & Co., of Berlin, Germany. They have lately 
installed three engines for the Middlesborough tramways of Middlesborough, 
England; and have under way six large engines for the Central London 
Underground Railroad, two of which have been shipped. They are also 
building six large vertical compound engines for the Dublin tramways, Dub- 
lin, Ireland; three for the Sheffield tramways, Sheffield, England; two for 
an electric lighting plant in the City of London, and two for an electric 
plant in Elsmere, England. 


Two Crack Locomotives—A Comparison. 


HE question of the relative speed of American and English passenger 
trains has never been, and is never likely to be, decided conclusively. 

The average speed of English passenger trains is higher than that on Con- 
tinental railroads, but whether or not it is higher than that on American 
The run from 
London to Edinburgh, 400 miles, with three stops, has been made in seven 
hours and thirty-eight minutes, an average of more than fifty-two miles an 


railroads generally, for like service, is a disputed question. 


hour, and the run from Hoboken to Buffalo over the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, a distance of 407 miles, has been made, with four stops, in 
seven hours and thirty-seven minutes, an average of fifty-four miles an hour, 
which has been more than equalled by runs for shorter distances on the New 
York Central. Recently a comparison of American and English express 
engines has been made between the well-known locomotive ‘‘No. 999” of the 
Central and the ‘‘Worcester,’” which makes the run between London and 
Exeter on the Great Western Railroad of England. 

The cylinders of the two engines are precisely the same in dimensions, 
19x24 inches. The weight of the English engine is 107,000 pounds; that of 
the American engine is 124,000. The diameter of the drive wheels is larger 
for the English engine, but the boiler pressure of the American engine is 
greater. The speed of the two engines is so nearly the same that there is 
only a fraction of a mile’s difference in a run as long as that from New York 
City to Albany. The statement is made by English engineers that in a com- 
parison between the two crack locomotives a preference is to be given to the 
English on account of the grades, which are heavier on the railroad over 
which it runs than along the east bank of the Hudson; but, on the other 
hand, the weight of the American locomotive and the train drawn is greater, 
and, moreover, the roadbed of English railroads is much more substantial 
than that of American lines asarule. In outward aspect, at least, the typ- 
ical American locomotive is far superior to its English rival. It is a thing 
of beauty, an ornamental, attractive, symmetrical piece of machinery, very 
much more elaborate and very much more seemly than its English rival. 


Exports of Oatmeal.—For the eight months ending August 31st, the 
exports of American oatmeal show a very big gain, being 55,851,778 pounds, 
valued at $1,163,572, against 31,049,721 pounds, valued at $632,528, for the 
corresponding period in 1897. Here is an increased foreign call for American 
oatmeal in seven months that absorbs 24,802,057 pounds more than for the 
same months of the preceding year. New York is credited with exports of 
23,990,156 pounds; Boston, 18,202,000 pounds; Baltimore, 9,945,462 pounds; 
Philadelphia, 3,305,271 pounds. 
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Atk Order through New York 
export houses. 


Sez 


Clock movement. Cuts at 
touch of cigar. 


= ss md : 
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25. Quick and Easy 28, Samson 42. Quick and Easy 45. Acme 4816. Quick and Easy 34. Self-Pulling 39. Self-Pulling 59. Safety Automatic 
Cork Puller. ~ Cork Puller, Lemon Squeezer. Lemon Squeezer. Shaker. Cork Screw. Cork Screw. Cigar Cutter. 


ERIE SPVPECIALTY COMPANY, Erie, Pa., U. S.A. 


South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., Mass., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet=-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 


FINE HARNESS SADDLE MOUNTINGS in Brass, Nickel 
Plate and Imitation Rubber. 


O Saddlery Hardware. ) Also HARNESS SADDLE TREES in Iron. 


ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 
Send for Catalogue “ B.” Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, - Nashua, N.H,U.S A. 


peeiipoor Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders 


They 

Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business ee 
Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, aie 
Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue “S$” on application. but 

Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders filled through commission houses. when 

. Correspondence solicited. 

and Wire Goods of set are 
THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. firm. 


every description. ESTABLISHED 1834. 


gue — SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 


—- dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
SS silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
Ss a conspicuous success 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. DIAMOND HARDWARE Co. 


EVA N L E i G iH & SO N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
+] Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, England Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 
Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Commission Merchants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: ** LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


oe NEWARK, J. WIEISS & SONS, Established 45 ae 


N. J. Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
U. S. A. BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META! 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETO., ETO. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 
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TELE PANTASOTE Co., 29 Broadway, New York City. 


@.@.f. 


—the go-lightly kind. 


NO 1899 WHEEL WILL SURPASS “THE IMPERIAL” IN ANY RESPECT. 


WE GUARANTEE FOR 189 


a wheel which, in mechanical accuracy and 
detail, strength, beauty and finish, is as nearly 
perfect as a bicycle can possibly be made. 


lo a a a a ae 
FLoorR SPACE, 5% AcREs. 
CAPITAL INVESTED, $800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


6,000 IMPERIALS EXPORTED IN 1897. THEY ARE THE MOST RELIABLE AND BEST SELLING WHEELS MADE. 


Made of the highest quality of steel tubing. This tubing is made espe 


FRAMES cially for us and is used in Imperials only. 


HUBS Hubs are machined from solid steel bar. The large or barrel pattern is used, 
thus allowing the use of Jarge balls. The balls are kept in place by ball retain- 
ers which, in connection with felt washers, act as dust shields, making it almost im- 
possible for dust ot grit to enter and prevent the free running of the balls. The oil 
cups in the hubs are placed in the center, the oil being conveyed to the bearings by 

a tubular brass sleeve, by which a minimum quantity of oil will be distributed 


equally to the bearings on either side. 

CHAI The mechanism most essential to.an easy-running bicycle is the chain. We 

use on Imperials a chain of a superior make—one that is fully up to the 

high standard of the Imperial. Chain pins are hardened; centers are also hardened 

and drawn. Sides milled so as to makea perfectly smooth and frictionless connection 
with the sprocket teeth. 


GUARD 


Disk adjusting. Made from best tool steel. Scientifically tempered 
and carefully ground to remove any roughness caused by tempering. 


Wood or steel. 
wheel and chain. 


All machines for women fitted with guard on rear 
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geee DIRT DODD DIDI III III III OSI I III III II IIIS, 
Price RICE 


5 re) 
3 Models 38 and 39, $75 | Models 28 and 29, $50 
3 Models 58 and 59, 60 | Tandem, {paneer} 125 


‘ Drop Frame e 
COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCIOO) 
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Send us duplicates of all orders given commission houses to avoid other goods being substituted. 


PANY, “A” Chicago, U.S.A. 
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AMES & FROST CO 


Our Tribune Bicycles | 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. 

Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher 
price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. 
about 23% lbs. 


Write for export prices. 


HANDLE BA Steel; adjustable. Almost any angle can be obtained by adjust- 
ing stem clamp, which is made with a steel drop-forged corru- 
gated head. 
RIMS Regularly fitted with wood rims. Plain steel rims can be furnished. 
TIRES All Imperials are regularly fitted with tires that cement to the rims, such 
as Morgan & Wright double tube or Hartford 77 single tube. Other tires 


can be furnished at actual extra cost to us, such as American Dunlop detachable or 
G. & J. detachable. 


CRANKS Standard length, 6% inches. 7-inch can be furnished. 
GEAR All sprockets detachable. Sizes for men— 20, 22, 24 or 26 tooth front; 8, 9 or 
to tooth rear. Sprockets for women -— 20 or 22 tooth front; 8 or 9 tooth rear. 


SPROCKETS Made of steel; are machined and _ finished with the greatest care, 


especially as to the trimming of the teeth. They are carefully 
inspected and fitted to a test chain, rendering it absolutely certain that sprocket and 
chain will be a perfect fit, thus preventing the clicking noise and chain climbing often 
met with in other machines. 


FINISH Black, maroon or green, striped and decorated. 


Special 
export discount 
to reliable 
dealers. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ERIE., PA., U. S.A: 


We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


All wheels are sup- 


Weight, 


ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but 


a little less expensively constructed. 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., - 


Finish, maroon 


Bicycles. 


Model 84 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting 
that it is built with drop frame, 204 or 2244 inches, for 
ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 

ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 
little less expensively constructed. 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. 


Hunter and Fulton 


HUNTER HUBS. 


Everything we manufacture is strictly high-grade and fully guaranteed. Ask for our prices. 


Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 


inch height only. 


Finish, maroon 


about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped. 


TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line, MAILED FREE. 


Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 
Drop to hanger, 24% inches; 7-inch 
cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 


SE- We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 


FULTON, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


A Review of the Mechanical Tendencies of 1898 in 
America. 


r1\HE mechanical tendencies of the American cycle-makers and their prod- 

uct for 1898 have been sharp and clearly defined. Indeed, the past 
year marks the close of a decade of construction of the rear-driving bicycle. 
The most striking feature of the year in domestic trade has been the effort 
to introduce chainless rear driving by means of the bevel and other gears. 
Thus far, however, the chainless types do not appear to have made much 
headway in popular favor, although many of those made are beautiful exam- 
ples of the wheel-maker’s art. 

One of the most prominent tendencies of the season is the dropping of 
the crank-hanger bracket to a point from 2 inches to 4 inches below a line 
drawn through the centre of the wheel axles, the average drop on road 
wheels being 214 inches, on light wheels 2° inches, and on road-racing and 
track wheels from these to the extreme limit. This lowering of the crank- 
hanger bracket has also necessarily brought with it a shortening of the 
steering head, in order to maintain the top tube horizontal or parallel with 
the ground. 

The use of large tubing seems to have reached its limit during 1897, a 
majority of the makers now using 11g-inch tubing in the front part of the 
frame. Other makers vary this, of course by using 14-inch tubing in the 
lower main frame, and in the diagonal stay which runs from the crank- 
hanger bracket to the seat-pillar cluster ; D-shaped tubing, however, is much 
more largely used than before for rear forks and back stays. Front forks 
are also largely made of D-shaped tubing. 

The use of external reinforcements is not growing, and as the use of 
large tubing necessitates the employment of flush or invisible joints, in 
order to make a neat finish, such joints appear to be more largely in vogue 
than ever. Even the popular-priced models use them largely. Some fear 
was expressed as to their durability and strength, at the opening of last sea- 
son, but the makers have now last year’s experience to guide them, and may 
be assumed to know how to make them strong, so that no trouble may be 
apprehended on that score. 

Sheet-metal stampings are used for connections more largely than ever. 
Many of the detailed parts of these are wonderful evidences of the excellence 
of the art and show the advanced stages of what might be more properly 
termed drawing, forming and stamping processes. 

In the construction of the wheel hubs, the use of the ‘‘ barrel ” pattern, 
which has been for several years making its way, is more notable than ever, 
the old pattern with definite flanges thereon for the spokes having nearly 
disappeared. This is in good part because the cup-adjustment bearing which 
requires the barrel hub to go with it has greatly gained ground, a large 
number of the leading makers having now adopted it for all, or nearly all 
bearings. Self-oiling devices and hollow axles containing oil and wick are 
also popular, the old projecting “lubricator,” or cup for receiving oil, being 
wholly extinct. It is safe to say that this is an old device which reversion 
will never bring back. 

The wood rim is the only one used, and is now made thicker through its 
section and broader across its face, and while it is true that these rims do 
not now possess the life and resiliency they had when they were made of the 
thinner section, and narrower, they are now stiffer, truer, and not so liable 
as formerly to warp and twist or to break in a collision. Originally, wood 
rims were largely used on account of their extreme lightness. Making them 
heavier now and painting them in dark colors might suggest a tendency to 
return to the use of steel rims, it being impossible now, owing to the large 
use of colored rims, to tell by their appearance of what material they are 
made. Rims of three-piece or laminated construction are fitted to nearly all 
of the high-grade wheels, but great improvements have also been made in 
the one-piece variety. 

As in coach and carriage building, black still seems to be the standard 


color, but where colors are used many of the makers are enamelling rims to 
match. Striping seems to have fallen into disfavor, but scroll transfers, with 
illuminated corners with flowers and colors, appear to have gained a strong 
foothold.—The New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The Fall in Prices of High-Grade American Wheels. 


OBLESSE OBLIGE evidently seems to have been the motto of every 
cyclemaker for 1898, for never before have cycles been produced so 


good in design, style, finish, workmanship, material, stanchness and run- 
ning qualities. Even the lowest-priced models quoted are superior in these 
respects to those offered in some previous years, and listing from $100 to 
$125 and $150, and the riding public is to be congratulated on this fact, 
because it places the bicycle, the vehicle of modern democracy and personal 
rapid transit, in the hands of the masses ata popular price, and thus rele- 
gates the gaspipe cycle and its maker to well-deserved oblivion. 
Undoubtedly the great reduction in price and the great increase in 
quality, a seeming paradox indeed, are due to what is known as fixity of 
Close observers of the trend of the trade and sport say, in addi- 
tion, that the present conditions and popular prices are caused by the bicycle 


pattern. 


being no longer a fad of the classes, but a necessity of the masses; that 
their demand for a well-made and well-known product to meet their wants 
and purses has caused this reduction to popular price, and that the needs of 
the makers in order to meet this want have been fulfilled by improved 
processes of manufacture, increased efficiency of the labor employed, less- 
ened cost of component parts,.and other economies of making and market- 
ing, as well as by the increased quantity of the output. This is true of not 
only the cyclemaking industry, but is also the history of every great Amer- 
ican product of manufacture for which there is a great popular demand that 
leads to competition for popular favor. 


Large French Cycle and Motor Carriage Factories to 
Be Completely Equipped in America. 


HROUGH the organization of a company in France whose object it is to 
build American motor vehicles and chainless bicycles an outlet has 
been opened for the sale of several hundred thousands of dollars’ worth of 
American machine tools. There is now on the market, subject to bidding, 
a list of machine tools aggregating about $100,000 in value. This is only a 
starter and will not half fill the works. When the entire organization is 
complete there will be two companies formed. One company will be for the 
manufacture of the vehicles and the other for the sale of the product. The 
manufacturing company has already been formed, and has at its head one of 
Europe’s most influential financiers, Mr. Clement, of France. The company 
is known as Les-Usines-Clement. The company to control the sale of the 
product has not as yet been formed. 

A very large plant, the main building of which is 800 feet long by 400 
feet wide, and of most modern construction, has just been completed at 
Levallois on the Seine, directly outside the fortifications of Paris. This 
building is constructed much like the Government buildings surrounding it, 
this 
The machin- 


a French Government architect having designed it. Liaise: 
building that the American machine tools will be set up. 
ery will be operated by electricity. Two 500 horse-power 
have already been purchased in Europe. They will be directly connected to 


generators which will be wired to motors, one of which will be situated at 


engines 


the end of each line of shafting. The electrical machinery and shafting 
have also been purchased and are being set up in anticipation of the arrival 
of the machinery. Both the motor vehicles and the bicycles to be manu- 
factured in these works will be of American invention, the new company 
having convinced itself that types of each that it found manufactured in 
this country and effectively covered by patents abroad were the best yet 


invented. 


A Hint to Importers of Bicycles.—In France there is going to be a big 
demand, almost immediately for ladies’ bicycles. Fashion has changed. The 
French women cyclists have worn bloomers and have ridden men’s machines. 
At last they have discovered that bloomers look odious and that their English 
and American sisters who ride women’s machines and wear becoming women’s 
cycling costumes are far ahead of them in appearance on the wheels. Soon 
the bloomers will, we think, disappear from France and importers should 
take care that they look after the new business in ladies’ machines there. A 
similar tendency is certain to develop wherever the use of ‘‘ Diamond frames” 
for women has been in vogue, and importers and bicycle buyers generally 


should be ready to meet the altered demand, 
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Tires and Saddles During 1898. 


HE field is still contested between the double or inner tube and the 
single tube or hose-pipe tire, and at times leading makers of each have 
claimed that their class were used on two-thirds, or thereabouts, of all the 
cycles made in America. The regulation size for full roadsters is 15¢ inches 
The most popular at present are tires having a serrated or 


corrugated tread. There are, of course, a great many variations in surface in 


in either class. 
tires with rough treads, and also of smooth-tread tires. Very few marked 
novelties in tires have been seen in the market—quite in contrast with one 
and two yearsago. Average weights are at present about 4 pounds to the 
pair. 

Saddles may be divided pretty accurately into three classes. First, those 
haying a fixed and unyielding metal base and a short pommel, which is not 
intended to be touched by the rider’s body, the seat portion being fitted with 
raised pads; second, saddles with a fixed base of either wood or metal, the 
edges being inflexible, but the ease of use depending upon a more exact shap- 
ing of the whole, this form of saddle being sometimes varied by being 
slightly padded near the cantle or back edge, or either padded or inflated at 
the pommel; third, the saddles which are made by lacing firmly from cantle 
to pommel, the lacing being then provided with a flexible leather cover. 
The last named, which is a popular type, is also varied by having pads built 
on it, and the varieties of saddle under these three types are so great and so 
different that almost every peculiarity and whim of the rider ought to be met 
and satisfied this year. 


Inserting Washers in Bicycle Rims by Machinery. 


MACHINE has been invented and is in successful use in this country 

that does away entirely with human skillin one portion of bicycle 

construction. Its task is the insertion of washers into wood rims, and it far 

surpasses anything human in the rapidity with which it does its work, 40,000 
to 50,000 washers per day being easily set in rims by machine. 

The washers are furnished to the consumer strung on wires carrying 500 
washers; these are all strung with the teeth standing in one direction so that 
when they are threaded onto the feeding wire of the press they are ready for 
delivery to the rim. 

The feeding wire is inserted at the top of the machine, passes down 
through a shuttle, the end of the wire terminating just over the pilot pin of 
the turret. 
the washer drops onto the pilot pin; as the slide decends, the turret is re- 


As the slide with the turret ascends, the shuttle is opened and 


volved one-sixth of a revolution, the retaining finger drops by gravity over 
the pilot pin and holds the washer in position. The rim is placed onto the 
bearing shoe, which is made adjustable for different thicknesses of rims, and 
which is supported by a spring, the tension of which can be regulated any- 
where from 100 to 800 pounds, according to the pressure with which it is 
desired to force the washer into the rim. The operator places the rim on the 
shoe with a hole directly under the pilot pin; as the slide decends the retain- 
ing finger is moved to one side just as the pilot pin enters the hole in the rim, 
the washer drops into the countersink and the plunger in the turret sets it 
firmly in the rim. 

As the turret ascends it is revolved at the same time and comes in posi- 
tion for the next insertion; in the meantime the operator moves the rim 
along the position of one hole, moving the bottom of the rim first in and 
then out from a perpendicular line. The pilot pin in the turret as soon as it 
strikes the hole guides the rim to the proper position to make the washer 
stand square with the drilling. 

It does not require a skilled operator to string the washers onto the feed- 
ing wire or to move the rim so it comes in position for receiving them; a boy 
will soon get this learned so that washers can be put in at the rate of 70 per 
minute, which is equal to 42,000 in ten hours or about 1,400 rims. This 
brings the cost of inserting washers down to the lowest possible figure, re- 
ducing it in some instances as low as 11gc. per thousand washers. It is just 
such economies as this that has placed the American cycle-maker ahead of 
all the world. 


Machine Tools in Europe.—No wonder that the European is amazed 
at what is accomplished with our machinery; for instance, bicycle machinery, 
of which so much has of late gone abroad. In one shop where the usual 
time required to finish a certain piece by their old method was ten hours, it 
was found that on the American lathe the piece was equally well finished in 


thirty-nine minutes. 


American Goods in Switzerland. 


ote following are some of the articles of American manufacture and pro- 
duction that have found their way to the Swiss markets since J uly 1, 


1897, as reported by the United States Consul-General at St. Gall. 


The list is 


especially interesting as giving some idea of the great variety of these 


exports: 


AMERICAN EXPORTS TO SWITZERLAND. 


Lumber and logs in cargo lots. 

Woodworking machinery and tools. 

Jronworking machinery and tools. 

Lathe and shapers. 

Emery wheels. 

Railroad iron. 

Iron wheels and wheelbarrows. 

Roller-top desks and other office fur- 
niture. 

Cigarettes. 

Smoking tobacco. 

Raw tobacco. 

Ironing machinery for laundries. 

Agricultural implements. 

Agricultural machinery. 

Phonographs (Edison’s). 

Ice-cream freezers. 

Arms (rifles and revolvers). 

Road carts. 

Wagons and carriages (but few). 

Dump Wagons. 

Steel for drilling purposes. 

Picks and shovels. 

Tools of all kinds. 

Street-sweeping machines. 

Rubber goods. 

Canned vegetables. 

Canned fruits. 

Dried fruits, all kinds. 

Honey. 

Pampas plums. 

Wines. 

Wheat. 

Mustard seed. 

Grass seed. 


Cast iron, porcelain-enamelled gani- 
tary appliances, as bathtubs, layva- 
tories, sinks, water closets, etc. 

Steam, water and gas fittings. 

Steel and iron tubes. 

Steel ceilings (trial order). 

Ladies’ and men’s shoes. 

Sole and other leathers. 

Machinery belting, leather and rubber. 

Pianos (to a small extent). 

Organs. 

Patent money drawers. 

Cash registers. 

Provisions (hams, sides, lard, and Sa- 
lami and other sausages). 

Cotton-seed oil. 

Standard Company coal oils. 

Raw cotton. 

Inkstands. 

Photo library paste. 

Inks and mucilage. 

Bicycles, tires and other accessories 
(all of the best makes are repre- 
sented in Switzerland). 

Typewriters (different makes). 

Collars, cuffs and shirts. 

Writing, bond and ledger papers. 

Blotting paper. 

Coffee mills. 

Corncob pipes. 

Photographic supplies and apparatus. 

Tubular lanterns. 

Picture hooks and wire. 

Picture frames and moldings. 

Furniture and other hardware. 


A Year’s Shipbuilding. 


HE impetus which has been given of late to the shipbuilding industry of 
this country gives especial interest to the report of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, just issued, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898. The report 


shows that during the twelve months there were built and documented in 
the United States 952 mercantile vessels of 108,458 gross tonnage, com- 
pared with 891 vessels of 232,233 gross tonnage for the preceding’ fiscal 
The decrease shown last year was almost wholly on the Great Lakes, 
where the tonnage of new vessels amounted to only 54,084 tons, compared 
with 116,937 tons for the previous twelve months. On the other hand, the 
construction on the Pacific Coast increased from 7,495 tons in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1867, to 49,789 tons last year, this increase being chiefly in 
steam vessels designed for the Alaska trade. The decrease in the past fiscal 
year’s construction was entirely in the first half of the year—April, May and 
June—the tonnage built in the United States was double that of the corre- 
sponding months of 1897. 


year. 


The tonnage built and officially numbered during the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year ended September 30, 1898, comprises 301 vessels of 83,191 
tons, compared with 97 vessels of 26,805 tons for the corresponding quarter 
last year. Indications are that construction during the current fiscal year 
will be greater than any annual output for twenty-five years, except 1890-91. 


Is New York to Have a Mammoth Shipyard ?—The most interesting 
event of the month was the persistence in the rumors regarding that new 
shipyard which may some day be established in the vicinity of New York. 
The latest talk in the street puts it that parties are now invading Staten 
It is stated 
that $10,000,000 will be put in the work, and in connection with it are men- 
tioned the names of Andrew Carnegie and several other prominent capitalists. 
As yet nothing positive has been published. Itlooks very much, however, 
as though some one was taking the matter seriously, and although no one is 
willing at present to commit himself, the chances are that the project is now 
assuming definite shape. 


Island in view of finding a good site for the proposed yards. 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
[eat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 
3,000 Bicycles, 


Surplus stock of high-grade 98 models, 
must be sacrificed. Strictly up-to-date 
guaranteed machines worth $30 each; 


Our price, $1 6 d OO 


to close out, 
Complete; choice of style. 


Sample shipped on approval to any part 
of the world on receipt of $5 deposit, or 
send order through any reliable commis- 
sion house. 


References: First National Bank, Chicago; 
Geo. W. Sheldon & Co., Exporter, New York. 
——— 


G. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Cable address: “MEAD CYCLE,” Chicago. A BC Code. 


PATENT EXPANSION STEM, 


Patented July 20, ’97. This is our New Double Adjusting 
Stem for which there is an enormous de- 
mand. It does away with the head 
clip and adjusts the bar and also the 
stem in head by tightening the nut on 
E the top. Itimproves the looks of wheel 

= — == = ~ and makes it very effective. It is made 
in two lengths, 3 and 5 inches; diameter of stem, 13-16 and 7-8 inch. These are made of the best 
Carbon Forged Steel, and are guaranteed in every way. Catalogue on application. Orders filled 
through commission houses. 


IDEAL PLATING CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


—= 


a 


Temple Scorcher. 
Temple Special. 
Temple Superb. 
Temple Faultless. 


=> Best and cheapest line of Bicycles made in America. 
Machines for Ladies the same price as for Men’s. 
Fitted with the best Saddles, Pedals and Tires. 


(=~ Spanish Catalogues, and all letters written in Spanish. 


TERMS: Cash in ‘‘ New York” or ‘‘Chicago,” to be paid us on delivery of complete 
shipping documents. Bicycles will be placed F. O. B. steamship at New York if 
desired, at no extra cost. ‘Send us sample order.” 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO.. 


Discount to agents, 50 per cent. List price, $75 
List price, $60 
List price, $50 


List price, $35 


Discount to agents, 45 per cent. 
Discount to agents, 40 per cent. 


Discount to agents, 35 per cent. 


204 35TH STREET, 
CHICAGO, U.S A. 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 


No Pressure on Soft Parts. 
Cool. Comfortable. 


RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


ves Send for free descriptive 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
Best Nickeled over Heavy Copper. 


BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. Made 7-8 Tube Tops. 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. O. B. NEW YORK. 


Upturned, one doz. lots ............66+ $10.50 
Dropyone doz Otis. .a, weseaseeae cele 10,50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz......... 3.00 
‘*Schinneer”’ Bars, extra, per doz..... 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz....... . 1.20 
Ram’s Horn, one doz. lots............6 11.50 
Adjustable, one doz. lots.............. 13.50 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz........ 3.00 
Sab POStS 7. DOL! COZ: crleiiestefelsisisie:stieielsio 3.60 


Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 
34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle-Bar Co., chicago, i, u.s.a. 
BERKEY’S ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT POST 


Solves the Problem. 


Any size stems. 


iCo- 


No bicycle complete without it. 
It will prolong not only your own 
life, but life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening 
screw. In ordering give exact size 
of seat post hole. Will fit any wheel 
and saddle. Send for circular and 
prices. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us dupli- 
cate order. 


THE BERKEY 
Akjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 


2,000 °97 and 98 Model Bicycles 
okay <a | MUST BE CLOSED OUT 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


) $13.0 


Write for particulars, 
Most complete line in America. 


and 
Upward. 


In sending orders through export houses send us duplicate. 
300 Wabash Avenue, 


THE BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., cuicaco te 0's.a. 


Our ‘‘Three in One”’ Lubricant 
Oo More Rust. Contains no Acid. 
“eS Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


SSS The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 

SS ==\ Reels, Etc. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 

Fire Arms after shooting. It has no equal. It is transparent 

and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 

°C,” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


G. W. COLE & CO., 11! B’way, New York, U.S.A. 
‘““THE FINEST ON EARTH.’’ 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 


Dunlap tires. 


Steel adjustable handle 


It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece 
crank, 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 15¢, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

Seamless tubing through- 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Manson.”’ 


bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


Fauber out. : 
("THE PRICES—$75 less 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York. 
73-75 West Jackson St., 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A, 
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Typewriter Ribbons. 


ERHAPS no part of the typewriting machine’s equipment has given 
greater perplexity to its promoters than the ribbon. To obtain one 


that would not clog the type or smirch the paper, and from which the ink 


would not evaporate when exposed to the air, was a difficulty with which ; 


operators had to contend and which inventors tried hard toremedy. It is only 
within the last two years that ribbons have been made which appear to sat- 
isfy the general demand. While ribbons have been required since the time 
of the modern typewriter’s introduction, it isin the last ten years that the 
business of making them has reached its greatest proportions. 
ago it was said that this kind of ribbon-making was engaged in by at least 


forty manufacturers in the United States, and their output was estimated to 


Four years 


be not less than 600,000 ribbons annually. To-day the annual production is 
probably more than twice as large as it was then, and makers declare that 
they are kept very busy filling their orders. The thousands of American 
typewriters in use abroad are practically all supplied with American ribbons, 
and, as the average life of a ribbon is only about four weeks, their exporta- 
tion constitutes an important branch of the business by itself. 

Ribbons are made in almost every conceivable color and variety, and 
with copying and non-copying ink. Their length and width depend upon 
the requirements of the machine for which they are intended. The average 
length is 8 yards, although a few are made as long as 18 yards. Some rib- 
bons write in one color and show an entirely different color when the writing 
is copied with a letter press. 


green, making the record much more clear on certain kinds of paper than it 


A ribbon which writes black may copy blue or 


would be if made in black. The head of the ribbon department of a large 
typewriter house on Broadway recently gave some some facts concerning 
the extent of the business in question and the skill and care required in its 
prosecution. 

‘“Here in New York,” said the manager, ‘‘there are probably 500 places 
where typewriter ribbons are sold, while in all the cities of the Union there 
are many thousand. Some of the dealers handle eight or ten different styles, 
The different 
makes of ribbons in the market number from fifty to seventy-five, and most 
IT estimate that the number of 
ribbons used in a year ranges from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. There is good 
reason to suppose that there are between 300,000 and 350,000 ribbon-using 
typewriters here and abroad, but, of course, some of the machines are not 
employed actively. I should say that fully one-third of the ribbons we 
make are exported, and there are also other manufacturers who export large 


and the amount of their monthly receipts is often very large. 


of them are manufactured here in the Kast. 


quantities. 

‘“Only persons connected with the business can understand how much 
care and expertness are necessary in turning out ribbons which will give 
good satisfaction. It is an easy matter to succeed in making a good ribbon 
now and then, or perhaps several dozen good ones, but that won’t do; every 
single ribbon must be strictly ‘O. K.’ or else complaints will surely be made, 
and the manufacturer will suffer in consequence. The effect produced by 
one poor ribbon might mean the loss of several customers who would be mis- 
led as to that particular brand. 

“One of the chief aims of the manufacturers is to produce a ribbon 
which will leave a permanent impression on the paper. Ink which has lamp- 
black as a base is always permanent; it cannot be extracted by acids and 
will not fade by long exposure to the light. The ribbons in most common 
use are the black copying, purple and purple copying, and a record made by 
any one of them may be regarded as absolutely lasting. Many of the best 
ribbons have selvaged edges, which prevent their ravelling and curling when 
in use. They are nearly uniform in thickness, though some ribbons are made 
of very thin texture for use when a large number of copies is desired. 

“The cloth of which the majority of ribbons are made is a very fine 
quality of ‘jaconet’ or nainsook, most of which comes from England and 
Germany. The ink is applied by means of rollers and is forced between the 
fibres of the cloth by revolving brushes. Then the surplus ink is absorbed, 
different methods being employed to accomplish that purpose. Each maker 
has a secret process for producing his individual ribbon, and the secret is 
guarded with the greatest possible care. The foreman of a ribbon factory is 
the only man there who knows the exact formula for mixing the powder or 
pigment used in making the ink; all the other employees do as they are 
directed by the foreman or by printed instructions. 

“Tt is the rule in making ribbons to apply the ink to both sides of the 
cloth. One manufacturer, however, inks only one side, saying that ribbons 
inked in that way do not clog the type so often as those which are inked on 


both sides. His assertion might be true if the clogging were caused solely 
by the ink, but it isn’t. Little particles of the cloth are being detached eo), 

stantly, which work into the type, and whether ink is present or not, the 
letters are bound to be filled occasionally. 

‘“An effort has been made in Germany to make ribbons which would 
take the place of those imported from America, but the German manufac. 
turer failed to induce the trade to accept his product. It will be a long time 
before our foreign friends are able to bring out ribbons which will supplant 
those made here, and our manufacturers have little cause to fear competi- 
tion from that source.” 


The Industrial Outlook. 


IX months or less of the present year have been perhaps the most prolific 
of momentous events in our whole history, and the events in succession 


have wrought an astonishing transformation of our national attitude and 
outlook. The unexpected has happened to us with rapid repetition. We 
have received added assurance of the flawless solidity of our internal struc- 
ture, and we have taken the measure of our high stature among the nations 
of the earth. Without a thought of boasting, the promise of national growth 
and greatness was never before comparable with that of to-day. Everything 
is going our way, and there is no seriously disturbing influence in sight. In 
wheat and cotton, in coal and oil and iron, we make the price for the markets 
of the world, and we are the most increasingly prolific producers of the 
staples of life. 

But above all the producers of the crude materials upon which the life of 
the civilized man depends are those who shape the materials for his specific 
The manufacturing nation is the nation, and this we are with increas- 
ing pre-eminence. While the products of our mines and of our fields are 
greater for each succeeding year, the output of our shops and of our factories 
grows with more wonderful rapidity. What is of the greatest importance in 


uses. 


maintaining the balance of our industrial life, our consumption also, our 
absorption by use and enjoyment of the goods produced, grows also with the 
Wheat is high, and in. 
the prosperity of the farmer we have increased demand for all our best 


rest, and especially is this growth active at present. 
products at home. Our own borders also are extending, the market is com- 
mensurately increasing, and a broader range is given to the variety of 
products to be exchanged, and of goods to be distributed. The foreign 
markets are rapidly opening tous. We are cheapening and improving our 
goods and learning the ways of outside trade, so that soon the people will be 
hard to find to whom we cannot sell at their own price. 

We are going to be busy for years. We are going to be too busy to be 
soon or easily involved in frivolous or disheartening political experiments. 
We are in a position where we can ask little of Government, and where 
Government can do little to help us except to look on at our orderly activity, 
and maintain friendly relations with all peoples. 

This all means, if it means anything, that machinery and machinists, 
that all who have to do with the production or operation of machinery are 
to be active as never before. Nothing now goes except as it is driven by 
steam or water or one of the still minor motors, and nothing is done, how- 
ever intricate, but the finger of machinery is employed. The increasing 
employment of machinery and its widening application are a constant 
wonder. The constant supersession of machinery by improvements upon 
itself, so that it may almost be said that no modern machine has ever a 
chance to wear out, is also to be noted. If any man should be sure of a job 
for years to come, and should experience the highest expression of apprecia- 
tion in having constant employment, it should be the machinist. Shops 
come up and shops go down, but the shops where machines are built cannot 
perish from the earth. It is now likely to be more active and healthy than 
ever in its life before.—The American Machinist. 


American Nuts and Bolts.—A South Staffordshire factor, visiting Glas- 
gow a short time since, saw an invoice of nuts and bolts made by an Amer- 
ican firm at 20 per cent. below the price quoted by makers in Birmingham 
and Darlaston. The invoice was for a large quantity—about 100 tons—but 
there was nothing to indicate that the price charged was the result of any 
special bargain.—The Hardwareman, London. 


American Tools in Germany.—German manufacturers, ready to grasp 
every opening for improving their plants or their methods, are calling for 
American superintendents, draughtsmen and foremen, and are showing that 
they are fully alive to the American mechanical superiority. A mammoth 
plant has been erected in Berlin for the manufacture of tools after American 
patterns and according to American methods. 
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“Diamond Point” Fountain and Stylographic Pens and 14-kt. Gold Pens. 
i os ee (Seibel ee as 


DIAMOND POINT 
hee aa tS == 


ut 


N 


$12.00 doz.; No. 2 Stylo, chased, $15.00 doz. 


1 Pen, $12.00 doz. 


No, 2—14-kt. Gold Pen, $1.00 each, “=e 
No. 3— oe i 


No. 101 Fountain Pen, plain, No. 
No. 212 Fountain Pen, chased, No. 2 Pen, $18.0 doz. 


1,50 Z == 
r i is fully guaranteed and has 14-kt. Gold Pen. Box, Filler and Water Ink Capsules No. 4— “ Li Sarr nic ri 
to last pee ne every Pen Water Ink Capsules, extra, 60c. dozen boxes, enough for one year for No. ie 2.0 : Piaaet Sr state ts 
en and inkstand. Use with water only. Always ready for use. No ink to dry up in tropical climates. No. 5 - "50 ie 
Pens or Ink in quantities of 1 doz. or over, 40 per cent. discount. Special prices in gross lots. Order through No. 7— 3 00 = es 7 


poet 2 : H 2 i S holders if ordered x : 
our commission house, or send remittance with order. Any special name on boxes and holde orde Send for catalogue and price list. 


In aye DIAMOND POINT PEN CO., 23 | Broadway, New York, U.S.A. Special prices in large quantities, 
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“DIAMOND POINT 


Nile and Pyramid 


BicyclesandTandems , 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


SS WY WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. See. ee. 
THE SOUDAN MANUFACTU RI NG COMPANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 
CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CHICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 


, Machine 
ivan) ©®2»mives. 


nT NT WarranteD UNEQUALLED ||| 


SIMONDS M’F’°G COMPANY, seieisisimy 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


FOREHAND ARMS OCo., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Tews Revolvers and Shot Guns 


$9,00 At Moderate Prices, for Export. 


Catalogue “J’’ on application. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER’ 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


W1l furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


“Kasy Bolt Clipper 


Is TELE BEST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


a “a 
a 

igh-Class Monuments # 

2 <= ——| 

. 

Manufactured from all the best American and Foreign Granites. | 

All our work guaranteed strictly first-class and according to contract. Satie ‘ : 

mS FACILITIES : The most improved machinery, artistic designers, skilled workmen. ; & ¥ eKINwEe ' 


Orders filled through commission houses. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 
SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, 


Awning Lines, 
Clothes Lines, 


Mason’s Lines, 


Railroad Cords, Chalk Lines. 


Arc Light Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. 


Curtain Cord, 
Shade Line, Etc. 


Massachusetts Bran. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - -_ Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN MEXPORDER: 


The Manufacture of Mirrors in the United States. 


HE sales of looking glasses in the United States amount to about 
$8,000,000 a year, and the industry gives employment to more than 
2,000 persons (very few women or girls among them), about one-half of whom 
are in the State of New York. Mirror-making is a simple process, but 
though simple, is not without its elements of danger. The present method is 
as follows: A smooth stone table is arranged to be easily canted alittle on one 
side by means of a screw set beneath. Around the edges of the table isa 
groove in which mercury may flow and drop from one corner into bowls. 
The table is first made perfectly horizontal, and then tinfoil is carefully laid 
over it, covering a greater space than the glass to be coated. A strip of glass 
is placed along each of three sides of the foil to prevent the mercury from 
flowing off. The metal is then poured from ladles upon the foil till it is 
nearly a quarter of an inch deep. The plate of glass is slid on from the open 
side, and its advancing edge is kept in the mercury, so that no air or floating 
oxide of the metal or other impurities can get between the glass and the 
clean surface of the mercury. When exactly in place it is held till one edge 
of the table has been elevated ten or twelve degrees and the superfluous mer- 
cury has run off. It is left for several hours and then placed upon a frame, 
the side covered with the amalgam, which adheres to it. After the amalgam 
becomes hard the plate is ready for use. The dangers arising from mirror- 
making come chiefly from the use of the quicksilver, and there is a general 
belief that this occupation is especially injurious to health in consequence of 
the danger of poisoning from the fumes, but it is not sustained by the figures 
collated by the insurance companies. 
New York had at the time of the last Federal census twenty-six mirror- 
making factories. Illinois had seven. Pennsylvania five and Massachusetts 
Louisiana had at that time the only factory of the kind in the South. 


California the only one on the Pacific. 


two. 
Quicksilver being extensively used in 
mirror-making, the facilities which California has for its supply would seem 
to give that State a decided advantage in this particular line of trade. 
About one-quarter of the quicksilver produced in the world comes from 
California. 

It is a theory which has been generally accepted, but the error of which 
is obvious to every intelligent and dispassionate observer, that men are 
regardless of mirrors and that women are their chief users. The fact is that 
a very considerable number of mirrors are bought for and are used by men, 
and to that fact is due the extent of the business, probably, for it would be 
difficult to believe that 20,000,000 girls and women require $8,000,000 worth 
of mirrors every year, mirrors being seldom lost and never broken—inten- 
tionally. The excellence of American mirrors is generally acknowledged. 


How Veneers Are Made. 


ENEERS are cut from almost all the finer woods, both native and for- 
eign, including mahogany, birch, rosewood, ebony, satinwood, cedar, 
tulipwood, Hungarian ash, sycamore, and others, veneers being used on 
pianos and other musical instruments, on furniture, doors, and so on. Some 
veneers are sawed and some are cut from the log by means of a knife. The 
sawed veneers are the better and more desirable, and they cost twice as much 
as cut veneers. More cut veneers are used, however. Twenty years ago 75 
per cent. of veneers was sawed and 25 per cent. cut; but now these percent- 
ages have been reversed. Some woods can be worked for veneers under the 
saw only; some can be either sawed or cut, and of such both kinds of veneers 
are made; but there are woods that practically are made in knife veneers 
only. The veneers made in this city are chiefly of the various kinds of 
mahogany and other imported woods; the veneers from native woods are 
mostly produced in the West, in mills located near the forests from which 
the woods are taken. 

Veneers may be made of almost any degree of thinness, as, say, one one- 
hundreth of aninch. They are most commonly made for the many uses to 
which they are put, in sawed veneers of a thickness of twenty-six to thirty 
to the inch, and in cut veneers of a thickness averaging thirty to the inch. 
Of sawed veneers of such thickness but twelve to thirteen can be produced 
from an inch of solid wood; the rest is lost in sawdust. There is no waste of 
material in making cut veneers. Sawed veneers are cut, a single sheet from 
the log at a time, by a circular saw of between 5 and six feet in diameter, of 
a kind specially made for the purpose. The inner side of this saw, that is, 
the side toward the body of the log, is flat; the outer side of the flange which 
is the disk of the saw, to which the teeth are attached, is made slightly con- 
cave, so as to throw the veneer a little clear of the saw as it comes along; if 


it were permitted to hug the saw, the thin sheet of wood would be burned or 
scorched by the friction. The saw is, of course, adjusted to run with the 
greatest nicety, and the squared log that is to be sawed into veneers is rigidly 
secured to the frame that carries it to the saw. 

The cut veneers are shaved off on a simple but powerful and costly 
machine called a slicer, in which the log, securely held on a moving frame, is 
brought against a knife held rigidly. The knife of a slicer is perhaps 17 feet 
in length, made in two parts each 81g feet in length, but perfectly joined, 
making one continuous knife 17 feet long. The knife is set horizontally, edge 
upward, in the face of what is called the knife bed, which is a ponderous 
casting immovably set. Extending along over the top of the knife bed, and 
above the level of the knife edge is a massive casting called the cap. 
Attached to the front of the cap, horizontally, just above the knife edge, 
parallel with it and adjusted at a line back from it the thickness of the veneer 
that is to be cut, is what is called the pressure bar. The knife and the pressure 
bar, so held, constitute in effect a gigantic plane, which is not moved to cut 
the thick shaving that it is made to produce, but which is held securely while 
the log from which the shaving is taken is brought against it. The squared 
log from which the veneers are to be cut is rigidly secured horizontally by 
means of clamps to the face of what is called a staylog, this being in effect a 
log frame that is placed not horizontally, but with its face in a vertical 
position and opposite to that part of the machine in which the knife is held. 
There are slats along in the staylog, at the top and bottom of which are 
clamps that are moved in their openings as may be required to clutch and 
hold firmly the log stretched along its face. The staylog moves in a vertical 
plane, but in a diagonal direction, on heavy slides. 

Motion is communicated to the staylog by means of an arm attached to 
a rocker shaft, which thrusts the staylog upward and pulls it down on the 
slides with regular alternations. The motion of the staylog being diagonal 
in its direction, the wood is brought against the knife with a slicing movye- 
ment. The staylog is adjustable with relation to the knife by means of a 
wheel something like a steering wheel, set at one end of the staylog appa- 
ratus. To one unaccustomed to it the operation of the slicer seems almost 
marvellous. The staylog is thrust upward on the slides and drawn down- 
ward about as rapidly as a man would work a jackplane. 


A Refrigerator That Can Be ‘‘ Knocked Down’”’ for 
Export. 


Ne REFRIGERATOR for export that can be shipped ‘‘ knocked down ” to 
save ocean freight and storage space in warehouses has long been 
wanted. The difficulty has been to make a box that would be water-tight to 
hold the ice, and at the same time be loose in all the joints. This obstacle 
has been overcome in a type of refrigerator that has just been patented and 
placed upon the market. It consists of a removable knock-down ice chamber. 
The bottom pan of this chamber is stamped from a sheet of galvanized 
iron so that the rim turns up 84 of an inch high all around. As it is not 
soldered at the corners it will never leak. In the centre of this pan is an 
opening for cold air to pass through which has a raised flange around it to 
keep the water out. 
of galvanized iron, and have grooves in which the front and back pieces 
slide. All four set inside the bottom pan so that all the meltings of the ice 
would be caught by this pan and turned into the waste pipe, which starts 
just below the pan when the refrigerator is set up. In other respects this 
refrigerator is representative of the best and latest American practice in 
The outside of the case is 
made of ash, to which are attached two layers of wool felt and two of char- 
coal sheathing. On this is nailed an inside lining of spruce, % of an inch 
thick, and this, in turn, is covered with zinc. The four sides go together in 
V-shaped joints, and are held together by screws. They are very easily set 
up as the doors and lids are already fitted and hung. Altogether, the “ knock- 
down” idea, which is a new one in export trade for these goods, seems to be 
very fully and successfully worked out. 


refrigerator-making as regards ventilation, etc. 


An English View of American Competition.— With regard to the com- 
petition specially of American engineers with those at home, it is a remark- 
able but a stubborn and incontrovertible fact that the question of delivery 
is killing annually millions of pounds’ worth of home manufactures. Many 
London consulting engineers, we regret to say, advise their firms. to send 
inquiries to America, whence deliveries can be got sooner than from home 
works, and, what is more, can be got at fixed dates. Our English engineers 
need, as Americans do, to insure deliveries promptly and by the dates 
promised.—The Hardware Trade Journal, London. 


The side walls of the removable ice box are also made 
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TRENTON WATCHES and CYCLOMETERS : give universal gatisfaction: caren sizes and grades of watch 


movements and complete watches, with cases of numerous 


characters, and several styles of Cyclometers, suit all requirements. Prices to the trade upon application. 
Duplicates of orders given commission houses should be sent direct to factory. 


TRENTON WATCH CO., Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue Boston Mass., U. S. A. 
cou LD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKINC. ORIGINAL RING PACKING- 


\ Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
\ IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY & rm 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will besent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. ALBION CutrMan, Treas. 


TRADEMARK. 


Pat. 0. B. D. Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E L L &u AT H E RTO N é 72 Snell Ce ARI lass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, 

Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, I I N ] - S H ‘@) B | C) ©) | S 
Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE, 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, t= cnicina: manuracturens or SOlid Braided Cordage. 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
CLOTHES LINES, 


WINDOW SASH CORD, ‘ae Tava OF 


= ITALIAN HEMP. 
RAILROAD BELL CORD, 
ELROD AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 


Catalogue ‘‘A” on application. STEAM PACKINGS, SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKINC. Send for Samples. 


S. PORTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Women's and children’s Ae <>" > 
Women’s and Children’s @ 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, Catalogue “B” on application. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., uta. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 
Established since 1862. 

SPECIALTY: Machines and Complete Out- 
fits for all Leather Trades, for Boot and Shoe 
Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, 
Curriers, Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy 
and Police Contractors, Saddlers and Harness 
Makers. 


Catalogues in all modern languages (richly illustrated) 
and full particulars on applicaticn. 


Ao. 53. Band Knife Splitting Machine for splitting hides Telegraphic address: ‘* Moenus Frankfortmain.”' ‘ a = 
ad skins either in the lime or when half or wholly tanned- ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius Code used. No. 76. Butt Roller for tanners. 


LOVELL MFG. CO. (Lrp.) 


ERIE, PA. UO. S. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 


~ ae ~—SsC CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


Rat and aie Traps 


SS SJ) : Send for Catalogue. 

Z ©. NS = Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 

language. SECTIONAL BEARING.‘ 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Hlectrical Appliances. 


The Success of the Open Conduit in New York City. 


BOUT one year ago the Metropolitan Street Railway Company started 

the active construction work of a complete open conduit electric 
Rather than 
delay the operation of the lines electrically until a power generating and dis- 


traction system to be extended eventually over all of its routes. 


tributing system of the enormous magnitude necessary for driving such a 
load could be constructed, the company installed two temporary power sta- 
The apparatus in these temporary stations, aggregating a generating 
capacity of almost 10,000 horse-power, will only be in service about a year 


tions. 


and then discarded, and its place occupied by rotary converters taking power 
from the high-tension alternating system. The temporary equipment is of 
the most thorough and reliable type, no cheap work being allowed even in 
this case where, if anywhere, economy of first cost might be considered 
The most interesting feature of it all is that the company should 
see fit to install such an expensive equipment, against a large part of which 


advisable. 


depreciation of 100 per cent. must be charged and a very large percentage 
even on what can be sold, its only return being the increased business for 
one year over that obtained with the former equipment of horse-power, and 
to a certain extent the goodwill of the public. 

The increased business due to the improved nature of the service has 
been most astonishing in its magnitude, even to the officials of the company 
themselves, although they have had previous experience in the re-equipment 
of horse-car lines with cable apparatus. Where small horse cars jogged 
along with a fair patronage, double-truck electric cars of twice the capacity, 
twice the speed and one-third the headway are crowded to their very limit. 
The company has met the public’s demands by constantly adding to the serv- 
ice, putting on cars as fast as they could be built and equipping and loading 
The 
improvement in service is so great that the public has insistently demanded 
the change on other lines, and two such lines reaching the shopping districts 
are now about ready to go into service. The mammoth units of the perma- 
nent power station will not be ready for service in time to carry the heaviest 


up every new generator to its limit as soon as it was ready to run. 


Winter load and two 850-kw generators are now being hastily erected in a 
temporary location to help the temporary stations, but even with them it is 
apparent that little electrical car heating can be done during the rush hours 
of the Winter, and the generating stations are going to be pretty well over- 
loaded from dawn till midnight. The traffic has largely come, of course, 
from the Manhattan elevated, the accessibility of the surface lines, the 
extensive transfer privileges and the perfection of the service generally tak- 
ing from the overhead system practically all of the short-haul business, 
leaving it only the long-distance traffic, in which its higher speed is of greater 
value. 

Mechanically and electrically the conduit system on these lines has been 
proven an unqualified success. Troubles with the plows and underground 
rails are much less frequent than with the overhead pole and trolley wire. 
The nuisance of the trolley slipping off has no equivalent disadvantage in 
the underground system, the plow of which requires no attention whatever 
on the road. It must be confessed, however, that when accidents do occur 
to conduit apparatus they are likely to be more disastrous than cases of 
trouble with the overhead trolley. If the latter becomes deranged or broken 
it is readily pulled down and the car pushed or pulled in by another, but acci- 
dents to the plow of the underground system are likely to choke up the con- 
duit or wedge parts tightly in the slot and to require considerable work to 
clear the line again for operation. No trouble has been experienced from 
water or snow and apparently but little trouble from spreading of the con- 
ductor rails or failure to make contact from any cause. An incidental 
advantage of the conduit system of no little importance is the solidity of the 
roadbed, due to the depth and massive nature of the concrete conduit walls, 
which with the yokes form a most perfect foundation for the track. A 
feature of the switches and crossings from which some trouble might have 
been anticipated is the necessary break in the continuity of the conductors, 
cutting off power from the car for short distances at these points. To be 
sure this is somewhat of a nuisance at night to passengers who are reading, 


as the lights go out with annoying frequency on a complicated crossing, 
The attention of the motorman is also distracted to a certain extent from his 
other cares at these points by the necessity of turning off the power before 
his plow reaches each such break and turning it on immediately after leay- 
ing the break, and of preventing his car from stopping in the open circuit 
position, in which case it could not again be started. This requirement, how- 
ever, seems to give no trouble in practice. 


Electric Door Openers for Elevators. 


NEUMATIC door openers for high-class elevator installations in the 
most modern office buildings are now quite common, and it may very 

likely have been a cause of wonder to many electrical engineers that some- 
thing in the way of an electric door opener has not been developed for the 
As to the time-saving qualities of the pneu- 
matic door opener, there is no longer any room for doubt. From two to 
three seconds are saved, at least, every time the car is stopped to let on or 


same class of elevator service. 


discharge passengers, and this is an advantage by no means to be disre- 
garded in modern office building service where it is desired not only to get 
as much good as possible out of each elevator car, but also to land passen- 
gers as expeditiously as possible. Nothing adds more to the attractiveness 
of an office building from the tenant’s standpoint than a rapid elevator 
service equipped with all improvements. 

As a matter of fact electric elevator door openers have been worked out 
which run admirably and in every way as well as the pneumatic door open- 
ers, but the cost of installation is at present so much in favor of the pneu- 
matic device that the electric has found little use. In the electric door 
operating device the work is done by a double solenoid of peculiar shape. 
This is placed at the top of the door. One of the two solenoid coils which 
operate on the same core acts to open the door and the other to closeit. The 
rack and pinion and air cylinder at the left of the solenoid comprise a pneu- 
The switch controlling the solenoid coils is on top. 
When the operator on the car wishes to open the door he presses a foot 
button, just as with the air system, and a mechanical device on the car trips 
the solenoid switch instead of tripping the air valve, as on the pnematic 
The solenoid then promptly draws the door open. When the ele- 
vator man releases the button or when the car leaves a floor the switch is 
tripped the other way, the left hand coil of the solenoid is brought into play 
and the door is drawn shut. Just as the door is closed the switch controlling 
the left hand solenoid coil is automatically opened, so that there is no con- 
sumption of energy when the device is not in use.—The Hlectrical Engineer. 


matic cushioning device. 


opener. 


Electric Smelting. 


[From the London Electrical Review. | 
T appears that the Americans are likely to lead us once more in the matter 
of electric smelting. Europe generally does the research work, but 
America is usually the first to adapt the discoveries which are made to the 
practical business of life. At Niagara some improved furnaces are now being 
laid down. These are large cast-iron drums, and resemble in appearance the 
spool upon which cables are wound. On the two outside peripheries iron 
plates can be clamped, and these serve to keep in the ores which are to be 
reduced. The drum is mounted on a shaft and can be slowly rotated by 
suitable gear. The electrodes are carbons fixed side by side, their points 
touching an imaginary line drawn horizontally through the axis of the fur- 
nace. The heat due to the resistance of the ore is, of course, developed 
between these two points, and, as the ore is reduced, the resultant metal 
lowers tho resistance of the furnace, and the amperemeter rises. When this 
occurs the furnace is slowly rotated, and by this movement the metal is 
drawn down away from the electrodes and fresh ore is also brought between 
them to be acted upon in like manner. The reduced ore cools within the 
furnace, and can be extracted cold at the other side of the drum after moy- 
ing the clamped plates. The adjustment of the furnace is to be automatic, 
a small motor controlled by an ammeter rotating the drum and keeping the 
current constant. This furnace is the outcome of elaborate experiments, 
and, judging from the results which the author of the paper describes, we 
should expect great things from it. 


Some Hundred-Ton Locomotives.—Two mammoth locomotives, which 
will weigh over 215,000 pounds and in size and traction capacity outdo any- 
thing now in operation, are being built for the Union Railway Company, 
(Carnegie), of Pittsburg, by the Pittsburg Locomotive Works. It is expected 
that they will haul over 7,700 tons each. 
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FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘*WOOD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


Western Telephone Construction Co. 


250 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL., 


U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States EXCLUSIVELY of 


NOT the CHEAPEST fo Buy TELEPHONE 


Wehave courféd and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST to Operaté 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing thaf our (ompefilors alone had cause 
6 fe em APPARATUS 
8 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest” Transformer 15 sure fo prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING co EVERYTHING PERTAINING A TELEPHONE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST, LOUIS,US.A- SYSTEM SOLD OUTRIGHT. 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION «THE AMERICAN EXPORTER "' >: aaa. 
Used successfully by the U. S. Patent Office, War, Navy and other 


Departments. Write for Prices. 


SUNBEAM 
INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS. 


The quality of incandescent lamp 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


is determined not alone by the amount 
of light given, but also by the amount 


ut - u of energy consumed. Under the same 
circumstances the SUNBEAM will be found to give more 
light at the same expenditure of electrical energy than any 
other lamp. It will also have a longer life. The peculiar 
construction of our filament enables us also to furnish lamps 
which are superior to all others in maintenance of candle- 


power. 
WE CAN FURNISH 
Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings Lamps of All Voltages and Candle Powers. 
FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING ~~ 
SEND TO 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT. 


H.B.COHO & COMPANY 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, THE SUNBEAM INCANDESCENT LAMP Co 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
U.S. A. No. 57 Bethune Street, No. 242 So. Jefferson Street, 
Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. New York, N. Y. as 
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LATEST CATALOGUES. 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing them. 
Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when you write. 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Marseilles, Ill., U.S. A., 1898-99 
catalogue of a great variety of corn shellers, feed grinders, horse-powers, feed 
cutters, wood saws, windmills, etc. The corn shellers which are a specialty of 
this firm, are made in every possible size and adapted to all kinds of power. 
We note an interesting statementin this catalogue regarding the loss farmers 
incur who market their corn in the ear. In 1,000 bushels the Joss amounts 
to fifty-eight bushel of shelled corn, besides the expense of hauling and 
freighting six tons of cobs which are given away instead of being burned 
for fuel. 


CHICAGO HousE WRECKING Company, West 35th and Iron streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S. A., have sent us one of the most interesting catalogues we 
have ever seen. 
others, dismantled the World’s Fair Buildings at Chicago, paying $80,000 
for structures that it cost $33,000,000 to erect. In addition to selling the 
materials obtained from this source it purchases at sheriffs’, receivers’, 
This catalogue describes 
merchandise purchased in this way and offered at greatly reduced rates. 
Nearly every kind of article manufactured is included in the list from build- 
ers’ materials to housefurnishings, crockery to steam engines. 


This firm dismantles buildings of all kinds, and, among 


assignees’, manufacturers’ and trustees’ sales. 


WESTERN TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 250-254 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Nearly half of this 135-page handsomely 
illustrated catalogue is devoted to descriptions of the switchboards and 
switchboard improvements made by this firm. These are in every variety of 
size and type and present many important recent improvements and inven- 
The catalogue further describes all other articles incident to a com- 
plete telephone installation, such as lightning arresters, distributing and 


tions. 


test boards, power generators, telephone receivers, transmitters, etc., in 
every style, police, fire alarm and railway patrol boxes and similar supplies. 
THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER Company, 94 Wendell street, Chicago, IIl., 
U.S. A., have just issued a new and very finely-illustrated catalogue an- 
nouncement that will doubtless prove full of interest to the trade. 


The Largest Dynamo in the World. 


HE rapid development of electric power for various purposes has made 
a demand for larger and larger units in the generating stations where 
this power is produced. A few years ago generators of 100 to 200 kilowatts 
capacity were considered enormous machines. There soon appeared, how- 
ever, direct-driven generators of 750 kilowatts, to be used in large railway 
plants in such cities as Chicago, Boston, St. Louis and Brooklyn. At the 
World’s Fair, in 1893, the first 1,500-kilowatt generator made its appearance 
in the Intramural Railway Station. This machine was then considered a 
monster. This unit was soon adopted for many of the large street railway 
stations, notably in Chicago and Boston, and finally machines of 1,600 kilo- 
watts were placed in the Kent Avenue Station in Brooklyn. Still later, 
Louisville, Ky., purchased a 2,200-kilowatt generator. The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, of New York, has recently placed an order for a 
number of 2,500-kilowatt alternating machines, and but a few months ago 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, which succeeded the West End 
Street Railway Company of that city, gave an order for a 3,000-kilowatt 
machine. 

All of these large machines are made to run at the very slow speed of 
from 75 to 80 revolutions per minute. It is true that the alternating-current 
machines built for the Cataract Construction Company at Niagara Falls have 
an output of 5,000 horse-power each, while the monster ordered by the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company has an output of but 4,000 horse-power. 
Nevertheless the 4,000-horse-power machine is much larger than the alterna- 
tors in use in the Niagara Falls power-house, as the speed of the Boston 
machine is 75 revolutions per minute, while that of the Niagara machines is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 revolutions per minute. If the Boston 
machine were run at the high speed of the Niagara machines, its output 
would be something over three times that of the latter, or about 16,000 


ing to electrical engineers and those using electrical apparatus to know its 
dimensions and general design. The total weight of the complete machine 
is 250,000 pounds. The frame is made of cast steel and is circular in form, 
the diameter over all being 21 feet 7 inches. The weight of the frame alone, 
without the field magnet cores for magnet spools, is 50,000 pounds, or 25 
tons. To the inside of the magnetic ring or frame are bolted 24 laminated 
steel magnet cores or pole-pieces, the total weight of which is 30,000 pounds, 
or 15 tons. The inside diameter of the bore of these pole-pieces, completed, 
is 15 feet 6 inches. The magnet cores are each provided with magnet spools, 
wound with shunt and series coils, in the usual way. The pole-pieces are 
arranged to hold the magnet spools in place, and each core is bolted by four 
38-inch bolts to the inner surface of the magnet frame. . The magnet frame is 
divided in halves, on a horizontal plane, and is mounted upon the founda- 
tion plates in such a manner that the whole frame may be made to slide 
lengthwise of the engine shaft, far enough to uncover the armature wind- 
ings or to allow the individual magnet cores or field spools to be removed 
without separating the magnet frame. : 

The armature spider of this machine is an interesting part of its con- 
It is made in halves, like the hub of a flywheel, to be bolted 
together upon the shaft of the engine after it reaches its destination. If it 
had been made in one piece, no railway car could be found large enough to 
ship it from Cleveland to Boston. The armature hub weighs, complete, 
40,000 pounds, or 20 tons, and has an outside diameter, before the lamina- 
tions are in place, of 13 feet. After the engine is upon its foundation, in 
Boston, this armature spider will be mounted upon the engine shaft, which 
is itself 87 inches in diameter. The laminations, which form the armature 
core, the total weight of which is 30,000 pounds, or 15 tons, will then be 
built upon the periphery of the armature spider. The slotting in the arma- 
ture laminations will register accurately and provide, when completed, 594 
slots. The insulation and windings will then be fitted into the slots and con- 
nected with the commutator. The commutator itself is made up of 1,188 
bars, and is 105 inches in diameter. It is divided into halves for the purpose 
of shipment and ease of handling, and will be placed upon an extension of 
the armature hub after the latter is secured to the engine shaft. The great 
flywheel of the engine will be bolted directly to the armature hub near its 
periphery, in order that the regulating force of the wheel shall not be trans- 
mitted wholly through the shaft of the engine. This will relieve the arma- 
ture shaft and its keys from the enormous strain to which they would 
otherwise be subjected. 


struction. 


The machine has been most carefully designed and an unusually large 
factor of safety provided for every part subjected to mechanical or electrical 
strain. Because of this the machine will be able to take twice its normal 
load for short periods of time without injury, and to carry a 50 per cent. 
overload for several hours. The greatest care has been taken to secure from 
the generator a higher percentage of efficiency than has thus far been 
attained in units of large size. There seems to be no limit to the capacity to 
which these large generators can be carried. The development that has 
taken place thus far is an interesting study in view of what must ultimately 
come when we are compelled to provide means for the transmission of power 
for those large schemes of propulsion which are awaiting the application of 
What will be the limit to the size of machines 
required when our main line steam railways are operated by electricity ?— 
The Electrical Review. 


electricity in place of steam. 


Lighting Cars by Electricity Generated from Friction. 


HE Santa Fé Railroad Company has made arrangements to light all the 
cars of their limited trains running between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
a distance of 2,209 miles, with electricity generated from the friction of the 
The electric equipment of each train will aggregate 4,928 candle 
power. All berths will be provided with berth lights, and this will be the 
first train in the world generating such a large supply of light service exclu- 
sively from the car axles. It is the intention also to light the locomotive 
headlight from the same service, thus making the four limited trains solid 
axle-light trains throughout. The introduction of this system on the limited 
trains will mark quite a departure from previous practice, which necessitated 
a large light plant in the baggage car. The objection to this plan is that if 
the baggage car meets with an accident or the plant is out of order the entire 
light output of the train is deranged. In the axle-light system such a thing 
cannot happen. Each car has its own plant, which is small but compact and 
complete, consisting of a dynamo and storage batteries, 


car axles. 
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AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING MACHINE C2 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MILWAUKEE SANDER MFG. Co., 
Cc. B. ROGERS & CO., 

ROWLEY & HERMANCE CO., 
WILLIAMSPORT MCH. CO., 
YOUNG BROS. CO., 

GLOBE MACHINE CO., 


F. H. CLEMENT CO., 

GLEN COVE MCH. CoO., LTD., 
GOODELL & WATERS, 

HOYT & BRO. CO., 

THE LEVI HOUSTON CO., 
LEHMAN MCH. CO., 


Builders and Designers of IMPROVED 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


—_ &=—— Special Attention to Export Trade. 


Catalogue and informatior cheerfully furnished 


F. H. Clement Co.'s upon application to main office, 


Patent Automatic Lathe. 


141 Broadway, New Yorks, N.Y.,U. s.A. 


Wiis, i 


4150 | 


$6 Bicycie Light, $2.75 


Necxutie Lignt, Dollar Motor. 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco, 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


No key to 
be lost. 


Handsomely 
finished in 
Walnut, Oak 


TUCK ETS; 
PFALARM TILT, 


WOLIS Kx 


Susceptible of 
32 changes. 


Opens like a 
common 
drawer. 
A terror 
to sneak 
thieves, 


or Cherry 
: Woods. 


Varnished and 
Polished. 


As a piece of 
cabinetwork, 
well worth 
its cost. 


SOUNDS THE ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 


Delivered (34 doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES »» LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


Rete ee ee eee e eee eee ec tereceesecrsreresescrersesrecteteerereeeeee esse rereeseeeeserereeses ee Tens 


WHAT DO YOU OWN? 


Sscsseessees 


s 
There may be valuable mineral, gas or oil on your property. It does not 3 
cost much to find out. ale 


There may be a Fortune in your Ground. 


THE PORTABLE 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


are the best ones ever put on the market. 
They are entirely without springs. 
Are simple and efficient. 


Miles Dean, Newton Falls, O., writes: 
“For the last 3 years I have operat- 

ed 6 Star Machines and they do all 

you claim for them and more too.” 


L. F. Keith, of Maryville, N. Y., says: 
“My three Star Machines have been 
giving perfect satisfaction. I have 
drilled 60 feet in rock in one day of 
10 hours.” 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS aaa sa Sasa as Ses ses ss sess esse sssesssses sess seseesaseess 


The land belongs to you clear down to the center of the earth. Probably s& 
there is vast value deep under the surface that would 3 

pay well to develop. a 

Star Drilling Machines are Made in 10 Sizes, to 2 
Drill from 250 to 2500 Feet. é 

ae 

We also Manufacture Drilling and Fishing Tools. # 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Use “A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” 
or ‘‘Universal Code of Lieber.” 


Cable Address: 
“STARDRILL.” 
ie 


scssssaeassssssetessvasesessasssesedssesessscssssessasseaessesessesesesesessedssessssesesssssese! 


JUAN BANNISTER, 


P. O. Box 696, 
la. Calle de la Independencia No. 9, 


Sssscsseesesdeesss 
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# 
3 


Mexico Crtry, Mexico. 


Representative of the House of 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery. 


Installation of Woolen and Cotton Mills, 
Bleaching Establishments, Print Mills, Etc. 


A complete line of Accessories for Cotton Machinery, Etc., 


always on hand. 


te 


WITH THE 


7 SAWS DOWN TREES 
Apatais RUNS EASY bl 


s NO BACKACHE EASILY 


CARRIED 


One man can 


Weighs only 41 lbs. 


Folds complete as a pocket knife L 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground. It is instantly 


It saws down trees. 


adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It is a great labor and money saver, as one man Can saw More 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
in two sizes, No 1 carries a saw 51 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter. No. 2 
carries a saw 546, 6, 616 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 51 feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots. Net Price List, F.O. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 


One No: 1 machine ......c00cnecaee $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 lbs.; Measurement, 6? 9x0? 10”’x0” 10” 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 1300 ‘ id a 370“ a! 5’ 9"'x2? 6”x1? 0" 
One No. 2 machine..............0. 1875 * a as Sb, fe U 6’ 0x2’ 8x1’ 0 


15.00 « “ “ 495 4 “ 6’ 0x3’ 0x1’ 6” 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 


64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 


SAWING MACHINE 


Aa 
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The ™ Universal Multi=-Nebular 
Vaporizer 


FOR OFFICE USE 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES 
OF THE 


‘ RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
| AND MIDDLE EAR 


by Ten Different Methods, including 


VAPO- PULMONARY MASSAGE and VAPO-AURAL MASSAGE. 
IS INDISPENSABLE IN OFFICE PRACTICE, 


Write for circular describing the instrument and methods of use. 


GLOBE MFG. CO, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet and 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


\ " 


SS 
St 


Tana naw 


CADE 
Bz cee 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


@ 


Edison Phonograph Agency. 


Edison Building, New York, N.Y., U.S. A. 


F. M. PRESCOTT, Manager. 
Every Theatre and 
Travelling Showman 


Should Ones an EDISON 
COMBINED 


Projecting ag 
Kinetoscope and 08 
Stereopticon. 


Combined Projectoscope 
and Stereopticon..... $100.00 
Steriopticon Attachment 
alone for converting ’97 
Model Projectoscope in- 
to combined machine 25.00 


Calcium Light Equip- ee < A AY 
ment, complete........ 125.00 x Palin’ yy wt) st 
50. Milms, Cach).c asi. cea. 10.00 


Glass Slides, each ....... 50 Dt ieee, 


Can be used with electric, balGiuxd or acetylene light. Write for catalogue No. 2, giving full 
information. The Edison ’98 Model Combined Projectoscope and Stereopticon can be used for ani- 
mated pictures and announcing the name and description of next picture, also for stereopticon 
views and animated songs, entertaining an entire audience the whole evening. 

Write for catalogue of everything manufactured at the Edison Laboratory, including Phono- 
graphs, Records, Supplies, Kinetoscopes, Kinetophones, Projectoscopes, Films, X-Ray Apparatus, 
Battery Fan Motor Outfits, Lalande Batteries, Electro Dental and Surgical Outfits, ete. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


Operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf ; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


LUNKENHEIMER’S 
“Senior” Lubricator and 
Glass Body Oil Pumps 


are the embodiment of perfection for 
engine lubrication. They accomplish 
it better, more economically and thor- 
oughly than any other make of cups. 
They excel in simplicity of construc- 
tion, design, finish and metal, and are 
warranted in every way. 

‘Senior’ is made in nine sizes, the ‘“‘Oil Pump” in 
Specify ‘‘ Lunkenheimer’’ make and order 
Catalogue free 


four sizes, 
through Export Commission Houses. 


for the asking. 
Sole Manufacturers, 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO.,  civcinnan, onto, v.s.a. 


BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, S.E. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


. -ablished 


_over 50 0 years 


Specialities 


; OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKUNS, 
GREEN & OAK TANNED 


PICKING BANDS, 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. y 
PICKERS. BUFFERS .&¢ 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


114-120 William St., Newark, N. J., E. U.A. 


“Abuey & Peel, Park 
¢ LEATHER WORKS 


ARO 
S 

\ 

\ < 

= 6 oR Vb * 

LS 
C S RY 
we he 


ene bbey? Accrinaton ENGLAND 


We desire to call attention to a line 
of cheap but excellent Switchboard 
Instruments for Direct Current Cir- 
cuits, which we designate as 


“ROUND PATTERN,” TYPE F. 


These instruments are particularly 
suitable for Isolated Plants and Feeder 
Circuits in Railway and Power Plants. 
Voltmeters in ranges from 8 to 750 
volts, Ammeters in ranges from 1 to 
2,600 amp. All Weston Instruments 
are unsurpassed in excellence of work- 
manship, in accuracy and economy of 
operation. 


Weston “Round Pattern” Voltmeter. Type F. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
S ‘‘ Monarch’? and ‘‘ Bradford 


\ Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
My, Ca as Belting: 
ON RO Please refer to this paper when 


answering this advertisement. 


pep SRN At al taht Aol atnatatatataal, 


Black DiamondFileWorks 


| Twelve 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1895 


Medals of 
Award at 
International 
Expositions 


iu GH BARNETT CO. Philadelphia, Pa. i 


eee nec a cexesccacscecsceeS 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


We manufacture machines for making 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. 
Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING €0., 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


SINTZ CAS ENCINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U 


Manufacturers of Paper Bags 
and Paper Bag [lachinery. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Marine 
and 
Stationary 
Gas 
and 
Gasoline 


+ Enwines 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. 


The Best Is Always the Cheapest! We are the oldest builders of Marine G 
: ins aoe ae States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat bullies or pre a at 


PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WDWetr it, Mich., U.S.A. 


Orders received through any responsible commission house in the United States. 
Please send us duplicate of order to avoid delay or mistake. 


The “WINCHESTER ” 


LOW PRESSURE 
STEAM ano WATER 


HEATERS 


FOR EXPORT 


Make absolutely warm houses at slight cost for 
fuel. Perfectly safe and durable. 


Hundreds in usein the United States and Canada, 


ecr8 : 


] @ Soe) Ob 3 


Orders filled through commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘*B”’ on application. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, ane in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & 5 per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Established in 1840. 


ne 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


NONE BETTER on the MARKET 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


ee Lets doz., 2 d0z. uuu 4 doz, boxes, suitaple td 
e. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
“Y A nice: Cotta Statues free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - NEW YORK. 
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THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


[ Screw Stump Puller, . 5 


WY ayuel C.ROGERS 
CHIMES sh BUFFALO. NY. aC 


MANUFACTURERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E \\ Chamberlin Manufacturing C° 
a. OLEAN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
sy have been sold during the past twenty 
“) years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 


chines yet made. They will pull all Pe mAMAAdS — 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, Ser OMAY ‘Ss ( 5 
and can be easily moved from one 


.. place to another. 
We Build All Kinds of 


= Write for full particulars and prices. 


AUDE FURNITURE CoO., 


LOUIS, MO., U.S. A., 


Manufacture a complete line of 


: BEDSTEADS, 
W i DINING, EXTENSION, KITCHEN . | 
| §~) \ amp parton tases, |Colfax Manufacturing Co., 


e Ras and solicit orders for the Export Trade direct, SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A 
a , °9 . e ° 


or through Commission Merchants. 
THE LITTLE GEM font sone 


Is cheaper than hand or horse power and more economical. 
Only the very best material being used in its construction, 
there is no expense for repairs, making it the best light 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


» Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. |Diameter of} Gallons | power on the market, at a low price. 
of | Suction and per Price Rated Horse Power.... 144 Diameter of Fire Box...16in 
Pump | Discharge. Minute | Diameter Boiler........ 20in. Height of Fire Box...... 18 in. 
5075 $40 Height above Base.....36in. Floor Space, Diameter. .30 in. 
aa 35 No. of two-inch Flues. .19 4 Weight, complete..... 475 Ibs. 
‘ z neaeino 60 Length of Flues........ 18in. Prices: Engine $50, Boilerj$60 
1 3° x 3 150—200 90 This boiler is made of steel, 60,000 T. S., shell, 3-16, heads 
4 Lcd 200—350 125 \4, fire box \4, and is tested to 150 pounds hydrostatic pres- 
Re ee I ONCE sure and includes castings and trimmings as follows: Hood, 
Door and Frame, Grates, Base, Injector (or Feed Pump) 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. Steam Gauge, 2 Gauge Cocks, Safety and Blowoff Valves. 


We build these engines with automatic or plain governor 
on separate or combined bases. 


GEO. CLARK ENGINE & BOILER CO. 


= es. > gy Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


WATTS REGULATOR CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF +e 


Damper and Steam Pressure 


REGULATORS. 


We make Regulators that regulate, and guarantee them 
as such. 


NONE BETTER ON THE MARKET. 


Over 500 in use in Calumet and Hecla Mines alone. 
Price List and Discount on application. 


No. 300 LOWELL STREET, LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Steam Riding Gallery and Whirling Panorama,| COLUMBIA" MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. - Buffalo, *: 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in 
both the old and new world. Also the exhilarating 


Prices and 


: full 
mide on horses and in chariots. Also a small ma- infomation 
chine for children’s use on lawns. Send for cata- given on 
logue. Orders filled through commission houses. wy application. 
Send duplicate of order to us. “Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia” Mangle. 


CO.,Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S.A, | WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


, C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works G. H. GRIMM & oe 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


RUTLAND, VT., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers and 


Exporters of 
: 2 Manufacturers THE GRIMM 
J ™ | HW a J Ww O O d - Ww O r k I n a a of 
Pat jy Ss Machinery STEEL RANGE. 
eee iH S p ec j alt | es, Is Unexcelled and Far Superior than 
those made of Cast Iron. 


CHAIR AND NOVELTY MACHINERY. 


Correspondence solicited. Contractors, Builders and Designers of 
Catalogue ‘‘C”’ on application. all kinds of Special*Machinery. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Core 
spondence solicited. Circular “A on application. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


1C@ and 
Roller 
Skates. 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR. 26-1881 


& Miz. Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY F 
— #~ REIGHT 
CARS 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men's aud Women's Shoes. 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


J. J. McDonouGH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’Bryne#, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 


OUR 
COIN 


TOE 


Orders filled 


through 

commission Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 
Correspondence 149 Crescent Strect, 

solicited. 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 
Nos. 18 ano 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


ABAD 1 QHD Deep Veo D DD De DS + G1 D 1-H QQ D-DD QD 


SATISFACTION 


is assured those who use our 
Clay-Working Machinery. 
Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working Machinery Co., 


Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


LOS GATOS DE TORNILLO Y LOS 
GATOS “SURE DROP” DE 
COJINETES DE BOLAS, 

Para vias férreas, de NORTON. 


NO TIENEN 
RIVAL PARA 
TRABAJOS DE 


Se desempefian 
érdenes por me- 
diacién de los 


comisionistas. 
FERROCARRIL Se solicita la co- 
ue OTRAS rrespondencia. 
OBRAS RECIAS Pidase e) 


catalogo * A.” 
Dirigirse 4 


A. O. NORTON, Baton: Mate E,U'A. 


i 


A World-Wide Reputation 


Has the Celebrated ‘‘PERFECTION WATER 
ELEVATOR AND PURIFYING PUMP.” 

Not only is the ‘*‘ Perfection” used throughout the entire 
United States, but almost every foreign Nation has learned 
of its superiority and advantages and are to-day strongly 
advocating and urging the use of the ‘‘ Perfection Elevator ”’ 
for family and domestic use in their countries. It is guaran- 
teed to be an absolute PURIFIER of FOUL WATER and will 
never freeze, In workmanship, construction, durability and 
lasting qualities the ‘‘ Perfection” is unexcelled, and with 
ordinary care will last a naturel lifetime. 

Goods for export are securely packed and delivered f. 0. b. cars 
New York. Write us for terms and prices, also descriptive cata- 
logue. Send orders through export agencies; send us duplicate. Be 
sure that you get the “‘ Perfection.’”? Mention this Paper. 

Manufactured exclusively by 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 
S.A. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. 


THOMAS SMITH, 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA, 
ENGINEER, CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF 


AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY 


FOR RAILROADS AND FACTORIES. 


American manufacturers desiring to have their goods sold in the 
Russian market may find it to their interest to correspond 
with me, sending catalogues and full particulars. 


Well-Drilling and 
Prospecting Machinery 


FOR WATER, OIL, GAS OR MINERAL. . 
HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 
ANY SIZE, ANY DEPTH. 


Portable Rock Drills, ‘ai 
Jetting, Tubularand Revolving 24% 


APH 


Rigs, Tools and Supplies. 39% 


KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, lowa, U.S.A. 


CARLEY’S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 


for Catalogue A. Correspondence solicited. 


CARLEY HEATER CO., 


OLEAN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


RAWHIDE LACE LEATHER. 


other pump on the market. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Complete Plants of the Latest 
Improved 
Brick-Making 
Machinery, 


FOR BOTH 


STEAM AND ANIMAL POWER. 


Our machinery is thoroughly 


automatic, and especially adapted 
for export. Is now operated in all 
the countries of the world, A com- 
plete plant from $600.00 up, Two 
styles for animal power and five 
styles for steam power. Catalogues, 
prices and all information promptly 
submitted. The most complete line 


“AU 


of_its kind in the world. 


JONATHAN CREACER’S SONS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York Office: Nos. 2 & 4 Stone Street; P. AUBECK, Agent 
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THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


Albany Crease. 


Have you seen Albany Grease? 
How many know its worth? 


Cost of exvense using Oil. 


SE 
Coxt of expense using Albany Grease. 
Ln i i nie on 


Albany Grease is the only safe lubricant for 
electrical machinery of all kinds and is used by 
all the large plants and every street railway in 
the U.S.A. Self-acting. Where oil is used we can 
save you from 4 to ¥ in the cost of lubrication. 
Catalogues, giving full information, sent free 
with samples. Remember, samples free for 
testing. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING 
COMPOUND & CUP CO. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, Proprietors, 
313 West St., New York. U. S. A. 
Cable address: ‘‘OEZRIC,’’ New York. 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simpie, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $1'75 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL We make various sizes, of 


» capacity from 5to 150t on of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 
and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 
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A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE Co. 


Hed: SAEGER, {SO Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 


res. 

a Men’s Right and Left 
7 fo 12: 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 

AND 
Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs, 


Orders filled through Com. 
mission Houses, 


Prive Sheet ‘‘ B.’’ on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM. 


Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: eee Bredgade 28, 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


FLAGG MANUFACTURING CO.,"°°1°8;* 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe-Making 
Machinery. 


Julian Sole Rounder, 
Union Rounder, 
Union Twin Edge Setter 
Union Cementer, 
Wood and Iron Patterns 
for Sole Rounding, 


Etc., Etc. 


Julian Sole Rounder, Union Twin Edge Setter, Globe Heel Scourer. 


THE HiGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 
Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Writing always 
: in sight 


THE LATEST ana 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 


Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 


FOR PRINTING 


Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 
Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


DEDERICK’S 's*©OLDEST 
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ESS DEDERICK. ALBANY. 


ADDRESS FoR P OGUE. P. col) ys 


ALBANY.NY.U.S.A. CABLE ADD 


Keys, 80; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 
case, 13 lbs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 
oak case, 19 lbs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 
6in.; depth, 1lin. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 

Minute up to 150 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, _ iinsts 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 
and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 
ing 9x13 papers, $6.00 net. Prices of larger sizes in proportion. 
Guaranteed to be useful for years. 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We sell the clay composition known as “ Acme” Moonstone, AB c 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. We also furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giving satisfactory results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway, N.Y. City, U. S.A. 


JOHN ADT & SON, New Haven, Conn. 


Established 1866, U.S.A. 
F. B. SHUSTER, Proprietor. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Machinery and Tools for Hardware 


and Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting Machines; 
Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling Machinery; . 
Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Rotary and Roll; a 
Straighteners of all sizes constantly on hand. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Automatic Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Machinery, Blanking, 
Drawing, Stamping Dies and Tools. E 
_ Orders filled through Commis3ion Houses. _Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue No. 70 on application, 


30 Full Pages a 
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PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
1), BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


2 CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 
Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 


sower made. \ 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


$30.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 


i d to : 
Export price reduce @ commission house. 


Order through any responsibl 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


CARLOS SRIBER, 


American Manufacturers’ Agent. 


Travellers covering all South American territory, as Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Brazil up to the Amazon River. Direct sales from 


manufacturers to dealers. Representing 


L. PLAUT & CO., New York. 

JULIUS EICHENBERG, Providence. 
R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., New York. 
FRAZER & JONES CO., Syracuse. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK CO., New York. 
WILCOX SILVER PLATE CO., Meriden. 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport. 
PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., New York. 
BRIDGEPORT CHAIN CO., Bridgeport. 


Offices and Show Rooms: 


586 Calle Florida, = BUENOS AIRES, Arg. Rep. 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 


Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 

. the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
when put in a hot boiler. Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


ves JAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme’’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star’’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


= Cc. A. SPENCER, 


Cable Addr.: “Caspen,” Boston. A B C Code used. 29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Lever Harrows, 
Disc Harrows, erc. 


These Harrows are made of steel; they cut 11 
feet in width and have 64 teeth. 
Shipping weight, 225 lbs. 


EMPIRE MEG. CO., 82 River SteaRock Falla sili U.S.A. 
CARR Ni FC. CO., ROSTONMIAA soot U S.A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Yorkshire Boiler Compound, 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS FOR ELECTRIC PURPOSES. 


Used in England and the United States for the past fifty years by largest manufacturing and power 
plants. Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


THE BECKER ENGRAVING AND 
NAME PLATE COMPANY, 


34 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Makers of Switchboard, Motor, Are 
Lamp, Telephone and Machinery 


NAME PUATES. 


Dies for printing on Wood, Etc. 
Also Steel Type and Embossing Plates for all 


purposes. Send for estimates. 
ARVIN BRIGGS, 


Second-Hand Engines, 
Boilers, Pumps and 
Electrical Machinery. 


Try the “SHOO-FLY”’ Boiler Oil Feeder. 


It will surprise you how little it costs to have clean boilers 
and the saving in coal. Write for prices and discounts. 


W. H. RAMSDELL, Lowe Lt, Mass. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


NAME PLATES 
MACHINERY 


AND MOTORS 
VOLTS AMP. a 


12 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


overhauled and will guarantee, 
always on hand for immediate 
delivery at 


A large stock, which we have 
One-half Price of New. 


A fit 


ur'eo 
W.gRAMSDELL 
POWELL 


ie Dealers in Engines, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Complete Power Plants supplied. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS —macnines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Physical and Nautical Instruments, 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Physical Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. Inductions Coils for X Ray work. Ships’ Com- 
passes ; the only compass usedin the United States Navy. 

Correspondence solicited, 


WHITCOMB MFG. COM wersccten nase u Sik 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


METAL PLANERS, 


HAND AND POWER PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


Orders filled through Com. Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
English Agents: SeligSonnenthal & Co., London. 
Gustav Diechman & Sohn, Berlin. 


BELVIDERE CARPET STRETCHER@« TACKER 


This Stretcher works on an entirely new principle. It draws your 
weight with the carpet. No marring baseboard, pounding fingers 
or getting down on the knees. Operator stands in an upright posi- 
tion to stretch and tack carpet. Can fold carpet under and stretch 
two thicknesses as easy as one. The tacking device is simple and 
will drive 60 tacks per minute. Tacks can be driven in corner 
closer than with a hammer. Every machine guaranteed. Splendid 
seller. One agent took 38 orders in two days. Sample sent on re- ‘ 
ceipt of $1.00; one dozen, $8.00; two dozens, $15.00, F. O. B. New York. 
Two dozens weigh 90 lbs. Write for cartoon circular. One dozen 
Columbia Tack Pullers sent with stretchers, $1.00.; retail price, 
25c. We handle other specialties. The Goddard & Allen Co., 
200 “A’’ St., Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


WEST PULVERIZING MACHINE Co., 
220 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Crushers, Dryers, Rotary Kilns, Pulverizing Machinery for All Materials, Sectional, Plain 
and Continuous Feed and Discharge Cylinders, Tube Mills, Grit Mills, 
Ball Mills, Chaser Mills, Flint Pebbles, Clay-working Machinery. 
Porcelain Linings for All Sizes in Stock. 


Complete Equipments furnished for CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Etc. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 
Complexion. 


Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 
a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 
through export commission house send us duplicate order. 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 
27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


NLGaM ald Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y,U.S A. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves designed for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting ina great 
economy infuel. Ialsomanufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding all substances. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices. 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. Bath Room and Sani- 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes 
the Nerves. The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heatit up, step in, then use as cooling room 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘‘ POWER OF HEAT,” and ‘HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S, A, 
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THE AMERICAN “EXPORTER: 


AUTOMATIC BICYCLE BELL. (Patented.) 

The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by aclamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 
sired. All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—2l4 and 3 inches. 
Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 
commission houses. 

NUTTER, BARNES & CO., 366 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE ERICSON 


For AUTOMATICALLY CLOSING DOORS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


O MME 
SPRING HINGES 


ARE THE BEST 
RACTICALLY UNBREAKABL 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN, NY.U.S.A. 


@ 
P 


Disc Harrow Sharpener, 


For sharpening all kinds of disc farm implements. 
Too cheap to do without. 


OUR STOCK WATERERS 
Willtkeep stock healthy. 


(9 Send for prices. When ordering through com- 
mission house send duplicate order to us. 


CLARK MFG. CO., Moline, Ills.,U.S.A. 


HATCH CHICK 


WITH THE MODEL THE 


XCELSIOR WOODEN HEN} 


INCUBATOR. 
y_Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. | yoe¢ efficient small incubator ever 
invented. Perfect in every detail. 


SThousands in successful oper- 
L. Lowest Priced ation. Guaranteed to hatch @] yu¢ the thing for poultry raising 
on a small scale, 28 egg capacity- 


a= First-class larger percentage of fertile eggs, 
114 to 122 S. Sixth St., 


————= 
‘Win 
Levers : 
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Catalogue free. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. | @ 
CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 


L. E. STEIN MANN, 335 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Goods a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill., U. S. A. 


Established 1867. 
THE GEM” FULL CIRCLE mf BALING PRESS. 


ES 


QUINCY, ILL., U. S. Aw 


A FAST AND SMOOTH BALER. 
THOUSANDS IN USK, By far the 
cheapest first-class Hay and Straw 
Baler in the market. An All Steel 
Press on the inside, supported with 
a hardwood frame on the outside, 
(the best combined construction for 
strength and durability yet pro- 
duced). Never fails to give satis- 
faction. No better selling machine 
in the market. Fully warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address 


‘ALL METAL MACHIN 
——— =), Write Fér Catalogue. 


tS In ordering through export commission houses send us 
duplicate order. 


YOU CAN MAKE I1ORE MONEY 


Raising poultry with incubators than in any other croy 
This illustrates our Bantam 5U-egg size incubator from which 
thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. I! 
is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A chili 
can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. Wealso make 
other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
in Catalogue K, which we will send for the asking. 


> BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S.A. 


ECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electric Clock, 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co. ,620 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass., U.S.A 


+ All Arithmetical | 


Problems 


solved rapidly and accurately by the 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent of 
time and entirely relieves nervous and 
mental strain. Adapted to all com- 
mercial and scientific computation, 
Every office should have one, 


MI Write for Pamphlet, 
COWPTomeTER, FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 


THE VILTER MFG. CO., Miiwaukee, Wis., l 


Builders of Improved U.S. A. a0 
Refrigerating and Ice- Pee 
Making Machinery (6 | 


For Breweries, Packing Houses, ( 
Cold Storage Houses, Hotels, Passenger 
Steamers and Ice Plants. 


CORLISS ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HEATERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


Standard of Walue. 


Originators, Designers and Manufacturers of the 
American Hollow Spindle Bench Lathe and | 
Split Self-Centering Chucks. 


Indispensable for the watchmaker, the tool maker and the manu- 
facturer. When interested write 


MOSELEY LATHE CO., = Elgin, ill., U.S.A. 


Watchmaker’s Lathe. 


The Warren Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Metallic Rod Packing 


For Piston Rods and Valve Stems, 
WARREN, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders Filled Through Commission Houses. { 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogue ‘*B”’ on Application, 


American Meat and Vegetable Chopper, 


The only chopper made that chops. Twenty-five 
years in use and its equal not made. 


VISES) —..2. CHOPPERS) aan 
Catalogue Free. 


ATEXIOL MACHINE CoO. 
ATHOL, MASS., U.S. A. 


F. R. PATCH MFG. CO., 


“ess” Stone and Marble Working, 


U.S.A. 
NEW CIRCULAR PYLUEANER. | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TOOLS. 


MACHINES FOR 


The Steam Merry-g0-round ..*.money-maker. 


Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 

chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent, 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


) : ig A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
BRONCHIAL For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 
P "Be CouGH in Consumption. and numerous affections of the Throat, 
“ giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsImILE of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
and London, England. 


Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Made in all sizes and styles. (82 numbers.) Send for Cata- 
logue eB» 


yN. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


ROCHESTER ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPARY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Dynamos and Motors. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Direct Current, 
Slow Speed 


Orders filled through commission houses. 
Cataiogue *“*C’’ on application. 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 


Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece. 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear. 


Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.......+.seesreeee per doz. $2 00 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13....  “ 1.75 
Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, 3-5...........+55 ce 1,50 


Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write tOF ex- 
port discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U ” 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Soles Boots. 


LIVE 100 YEARS °’*""ine "="" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with Btonilived air, making it not only absolutely pure, put - 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SAN ITARY STII 1 Boes oT 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. saci 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, Il., U.S.A 


THE H. D. SMITH & C0. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE MAKERS’ FORGE 


Mee ee VickKICAN EXPORTER, 3 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK, 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
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DESKS! DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


{ 


NO. P. 10 E. 


buys this desk 
19.75 exactly as il- 


lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE B."" 


is 48 inches long, 30 inches 


wide, 51 inches high. It has 17 0 0 buys this m exact] 
quarter- sawed oak front, e as illustrated. It } 


NO. P. 301, ‘*A.”’ closed back and THREE ; made of quarter-sawe 
buys this desk exactly _as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches LETTER FILES in right ped- white oak and is supplied with LE! 
e wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed estal under lock and key TER FILES and large drawer in righ 
white oak, and has swinging side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- : f edestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inche 
TER FILES. 66 inches long, style “ A,’ $45.00. Style ““B” or ‘“C,”’ $41.00. This desk has been A GREAT Las der shines : 
72 inches long, style ‘t A,” $49.00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘C,’”’ $45.00. SELLER. wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A.”' 


. buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, "CG”” 
; illustrated. It is 60 inches 


long, 33 inches wide, 52 Sil 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
O) 


inches high Itis an extra fine desk, made 


of quarter-sawed white oak and has FIVE ye It is 50 inches long, 30 NO. P. 241, STYLE ‘‘A."" 
COMPLETE LETTER FILES in the right inches wide, 31 inches high. It : ; ; 
swing pedestal. has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys this desk exactly as illu-trated. It is 5 
60 inches long, style “ A,” $43.50. Style ““B” or “C,” $11 60. ; inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. Ii 
Style ‘“B” or “C,”’ $40.00 


is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTE ES in righi 
NOTE.—Style “A” has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. : ee 


Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A”’ provides com- Pee 

plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock aud key—a very desirable 50 inches long, style “ A,” $32.50. Style “B” or “ C,” $27.50. 
feature. Style“ B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style “‘C” bas drawers in left 55 inches. long, style “ A,” $35 00. Style “‘B” or “ C,” $30.00. 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. 60 inches long, style “ A,” $37.50. Style “B” or “O,” $32.50. _ 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 


ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise rcquested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, 
our goods. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desk: 


are made with our “ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE FRED Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


any of whom will be pleased to execute orders foi 
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TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM. 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


me me 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


mem 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 


6 
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The World's 
Standard. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHE 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GID TS EDGE” OLEsPOrIsH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.0); discount 10 per cent. 


“SUPERB” PATENT 
Leather Polishing Paste. 7@& 


The only article that will produce a 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre 
without injury to the leather. The 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. Large size, per gross, $8.50; 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


package contains a 2-oz. bottle of russet leather cleaner 
and a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing 
paste. The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the }f 
paste adds a brilliant, durable and waterproof polish. 
Price per gross, $8.00 ; discount 10 per cent. 


“DANDY” RUSSET LEATHER 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For giving russet and yellow colored shoes a brilliant, 
durable and waterproof polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Per gross, large 
size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent. 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 


FRENCH GLOSS. 


lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks, 


“BOSTON,MASS.U.S.A.s||\ "J 


—=—= 


JOMBINAT 


NY mdeon [3 


Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 

Also Manufacturers of POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Rlood, Green, Brown, Blue and Purple 


Russia Calf, Vici Kid, ‘‘ Willow ” Calf, etc. ‘* ELITE” Combination for Box-Calf, Black Vici Kid, 
etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above-mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send usa 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 


lilustrated price list. 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 

etc., $125, or with more type, rules, ete., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS O. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 
knives, $12.00. 


24-inch steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x48 inches. 
Price, $5u0. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, etc., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
etc. Write to our factory near New 
York. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MF’G CO, 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts., Philadelphia, Pa,, U.S. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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PATENTED SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the world, about one-half of 


our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, © 


and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.; Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, lsc. per 1,000; Novelty Suspension Rings, 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BB C Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balaneme Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 

er doz.; Standard Pen Rack, pt per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, ee doz.; Combina, 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage eee older, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per_doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
10z.; Self- ocking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
gross; Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 
Automatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 ver doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticator,: $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 30c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz, 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 


commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articies constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


= SS 114-120 William St., Newark, N. J., E. U.A. 
WESTON STANDARD PORTABLE 


DIRECT READING 
VOLTMETERS, 
MILLIVOLTMETERS, 
VOLTAMMETERS, 
AMMETERS, 
MILLIAMMETERS, 
Ground Detectors and 
Circuit Testers, 
Ohmmeters, 


Portable Galvanometers. 


Our Portable Instruments are recognized as THE STANDARD the world 
over. THE SEMI-PORTABLE LABORATORY STANDARDS are still better. 


Our STATION VOLTMETERS and AMMETERS are unsurpassed in point of | 


extreme accuracy and lowest consumption of energy. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY, 


EDISON BUILDING, NEW YORK.N.Y., U. S. A. 


EDISON’S New Standard Phonograph 


Every Family should possess one. 


fa_4 Records reproduces, 

j shaves off cylinders, 
has sapphire points. 
Runs 8 records with 
one winding of 
spring. 


Weight, 17 pounds. 


Complete, as per 
» illustration, 


*2022 


Edison’s records are the best, loudest, clearest; all the latest songs and 
music; 50 cents each, $5.00 
records. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST OF EVERYTHING 
MANUFACTURED AT THE EDISON LABORATORY. 


per dozen. Send for catalogue and complete list of 
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Sa THESE CUTS SHOW OUR 


Horse 
Horse A e Power. 
rower. Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, 3 
i @enter-Crank, Self-Contained Engine. eee 
3 | 
NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, 8 | 
/ 6 HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, | 10 
i MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST-CLASS. 19 
| a Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation, | 36. | = 
6 S WSS 
| COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A.” 


While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 


However, until the “ stop-action” of the **‘Security ” was devised and patented, their 


accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 


This is overcome by using the ** Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migeht want to be referred to at amy future time. 
We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 
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MONIT OR | éas or Gasoline) LAUNCHES |! 
————— eee AND Engines, AND é || 
MON from 34-horse power to 40- S a 
ee MOGUL | torte BOATS, 
TAURI RIAU RIA Tala hl alata) ala fal hlbe With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 
| Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 
{| — 


7 MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, "°°" 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION. Ee a a ero ee had . 
RANDALL'S ea 


NEW VALVE ADJUSTING BOLT CLIPPERS. 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves oui 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 44 inch or less; No. 5, 3 
inch or less. Address 


P, D. RANDALL & SON, - Troy, N. Y., U.8. A, Seeretpontenetotene hn 


Catalogue ‘*D”’ on application. 


RIGHT. 


. SOLE - 


{Each part put together with steel 
screw bolts. The quick and easy 
adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority in these Clippers over 
all others, ‘i. 


LUDLOW BROS. Peapack, N.J., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of U.S. A. 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
WARNER PATENT Et Uw ES (ny, HUB BLOCKS. 


Correspundence solicited. Orders filled through commission houses. Cutalogue‘‘A” on application. Send duplicate of order to us. 


april CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


ee Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
pace MARK: Send for our catalogue 
. . and price list. MAKERS OF THE 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED Peanaindore | Improved Patent “Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16. 1668. For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 


With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1895, 15,000 Presses, 


Send for Catalogue, 


Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, “aroun 


With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


j STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


=<: THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _ Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


The i 5 sers of s _ “essed alres 2 » brus 
7 are precroneameennin tosh Ucar aa » E.B. & A.C. WHITING, 
% A BURLINGTON, VT., U. S. A. 
TARAPICO 
Or MEXICAN FIBRE 


AND MIXTURES THEREOF, put up in this way. 


Also inventors of and dealers in 
SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR COMBING 
AND DRESSING FIBRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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MONITOR 
Coffee Separator «= Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


ey a j 
: 2 i 
' 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: 

LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; 

LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. 


i 
|| 
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Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- 
ities 6 to :0 bags per hour. Prices 
from 


$350 to $600, 


INEM 


Za ov 
= F. O. B. cars New York City, 


Monitor Rice Gueloe are Standard Machines 


and are almost exclusively used in the United States. 
We MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF 


GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N, Y, 


U. S.A. 


A Breakdown of Your Engine 


Means the stoppage of 
your entire mill. Nine- 
tenths of the breakdowns 
are due to water in the 
cylinder. 


THE 
STRATTON 


SEREEATOR 


Removes all water in the 
steam and delivers 


ABSOLUTELY DF DRY STEAM TO YOUR ENGINE. 


It is a Positive Safeguard, as well as a 
Source of Economy. Send for Catalogue to 


THE GOUBERT MANUFACTURING C9 


14-16 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Correspond- 


Catalogues ence in 
Spanish, 
Price Lists German or 
sent on English 
application. solicited. 


MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 


ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR | 
Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries. 


POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 
COFFEE MACHINERY | for 
Grading and Finishing. 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 


From 2 Feat 7 Feet, 


Plantations and for Roasting, 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 
Catalogue ‘* F” gratis on appiication. 

Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


LO = 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN EXPorTER is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
lished. It is indr pendent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 


the export business. 


They are neither export commission merchants or manufacturers’ 


selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. It eannot, for this reason, and 
it does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understcod by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN Exporter that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obta'n orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN Co. 


InpEx TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


N August 27th the Official Messenger, of St. Peters- 
burg, published the now famous appeal of the Czar in 
behalf of a universal disarmament. Some of the more not- 
able passages from this document, which the London Chronicle 
regards as the most striking of the century, and the London 
Telegraph as perhaps the most important in the history of 
the world, follow: 


“The maintenance of general peace and the possible reduction of the 
excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations present themselves in 
the existing condition of the whole world as an ideal toward which the en- 
deavors of all governments should be directed. 

“Tn the course of the last twenty years the longings for general appease- 
ment have grown especially pronounced in the consciences of the civilized 
nations: The preservation of peace has been put forward as the object of 
international policy. It is in its name that the great States have concluded 
between themselves powerful alliances. It is the better to guarantee peace 
that they have developed in proportions hitherto unprecedented their military 
forces, and still continue to increase them without shrinking from any 
sacrifice. 

- “Financial changes, following an upward march, strike at public 
property and at the very source of intellectual and physical strength. Na- 
tions’ labor and capital are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted 
to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, though to-day regarded 
as the last word of science, are destined to-morrow to lose all value in con- 
sequence of some fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, eco- 
nomic progress and the production of wealth are either paralyzed or checked 
in development. 

“Tt appears evident, then, that if this state of things is prolonged, it will 
inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and the 
horrors of which make every thinking being shudder in advance. 

“To put an end to these incessant armaments and to seek a means of 
warding off the calamities that are threatening the whole world is a supreme 
duty which to-day is imposed on all states. 

‘Filled with this idea his Majesty has been pleased to order that I pro- 


pose to all the governments whose representatives are accredited to the Im- 
perial Court the meeting of a conference which would have to occupy itself 
with this grave problem. This conference would be, by the help of God, a 
happy presage of the century which is about to open. It would converge in 
one powerful focus the efforts of all the states which are sincerely seeking to 
make the great conception of universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord. It would at the same time cement an agreement by a 
corporate consecration of the principles of equity and right, on which rest 
the security of states and the welfare of the peoples.” 

The student of history will need to go back very far to 
find a parallel to this document. Indeed in many respects it 
is without a parallel. The lofty ideal of the Czar suggests in 
many particulars the ‘‘Truce of God” that was proclaimed 
by the Church of Rome during the earlier years of the century 
that saw William of Normandy conquer England. Human 
progress was then being crushed under the feudal anarchy 
that had prevailed for centuries, just as to-day, in the eloquent 
language of the Czar, it is paralyzed or checked in its devel- 
opment by the militarism of Europe. The idea of a perpetual 
peace, under the favor and protection of the Church proved 
hopeless, but where the ‘‘ Peace of God” failed the ‘‘ Truce” 
from Wednesday night to Monday morning and on holy days 
succeeded, at least partially, in restraining the warring and 
lawless passions of the time. 

Whether the proposal of the Russian Emperor will lead 
to a similar compromise the historian of the future must 
record, but certainly it is a notable presage of peace that such 
a suggestion should be so much as made, and made seriously, 
at this time. The problems to be solved by such a conference 
as that proposed would be many and complex, but we believe 
that they could all be solved. The world has long since out- 
grown the stage of civilization when fisticuffs could be re- 
garded as anything but a ridiculous method of settling a per- 
sonal difference. It is fifteen hundred years since any one has 
believed that the fact that A is the harder or the more skill- 
ful hitter proves that he had the right in his dispute with B. 
Yet ‘‘ Trial by Battle” still remains the final arbiter between 
states. 

If the Czar succeeds in effecting even a partial and pro- 
visional disarmament it will be one of the greatest triumphs 
in history, not only for Nicholas II., but for Russia and the 
world. But meantime, while the ambassadors are talking, 
business men will not fail to note that the subject of their 
discussions is not the long-threatened universal war, but 
universal peace. The outlook for international trade can only 
grow brighter as such conferences progress. 


CONSOLIDATION AND SPECIALIZATION. 


NE of the most important and far reaching tendencies of 
the times in the industrial world of the United States is 
that resulting in the consolidation of formerly competing in- 
terests. The movement in this direction is not of recent 
origin. At the outset most industrial enterprises in this 
country were conducted on a small scale. Tiny shops were 
started at convenient points along mountain streams, whole 
towns devoting themselves to a single industry much as was 
the case in Europe. The successful employees became in time 
employers themselves, and it was no uncommon thing for a 
family of brothers to be engaged in the same industry, yet 
each operating a small plant of his own and competing with 
the others. 

This condition of affairs held true of transportation inter- 
ests as well as manufactures. Independent railways ran from 
town to town, and to go from New York to Chicago, for example, 
it was necessary to pass over more than a score of lines. 
This not only resulted in a great deal of unnecessary confu- 
sion and complication, but involved a great deal of needless 
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expense as well. The cost of shipping wheat and other prod- 
ucts of the Central West to the Atlantic seaboard was almost 
prohibitory. Combination effectively solved the transporta- 
tion problem in this country. Powerful and scientifically 
managed corporations now control railway systems aggregat- 
ing thousands of miles, with the result that both passenger 
and freight (goods) traffic is now handled at rates that would 
have seemed incredible twenty years ago. 

The application of this process to manufacturing enter- 
prises was obviously more difficult and was possible at all only 
in the cases of commodities for which there was the widest 
possible demand. The past decade has witnessed, however, 
several highly successful applications of the theory of consoli- 
dation to industrial enterprises, with the result in every in- 
stance that the cost to the consumer of the article manufac- 
tured has been reduced while its quality has been improved. 

The reasons why this should be so are obvious on a 
moment’s reflection. Consolidation effects economies along a 
dozen lines. Instead of a dozen different salesmen running 
after every possible order and spending, collectively, in salary, 
railroad fares and hotel bills nearly the full amount of the or- 
der itself, only one would be sent to represent all the consoli- 
dated interests. Office expenses and managerial expenses 
could be reduced in the same way. In the works themselves 
another important series of savings might be made. The 
buyers for the consolidated firms could, of course, secure 
lower rates than would be possible to any of them separately. 
Plants less advantageously situated could be abandoned and 
sold and their machinery distributed among the others. The 
manufacture of competing machines—if the consolidated plant 
be a machine manufactory—could be discontinued and the 
work redistributed so that products could be grouped accord- 
ing to their nature or the exigencies of their manufacture, 
thus enabling workmen to become especially skilled in the 
making or fitting of certain parts and admitting of the use of 
labor-saving machinery to a greater extent. 

A similar series of advantages would be possessed by such 
a consolidated plant in the matter of furnishing improved 
models to its patrons. Duplicate products could be discarded, 
and where the output of one mill embodied one valuable fea- 
ture and that of another a different one these special features 
could be combined in the product of the consolidated works 
and any bad ones dropped, with the result that the user would 
be greatly benefited. 

To the foreign buyer these advantages should appeal with 
especial force. He is, in effect, reaping where he has not 
sown, for the fierce competition over here in America that has 
brought about these consolidations has been without expense 
to him while he is thus permitted to enjoy its beneficent re- 
sults in the fullest manner imaginable. 

Another tendency in American industrial. enterprise has 
manifested itself almost coincidently with the one that we 
have been discussing, although, if anything, it has been of 
still earlier origin. This is the tendency toward specializa- 
tion. As industrial enterprises developed it was found that 
better work could be done when a group of men devoted all 
of their energies to the perfection of specific portions of a given 
product rather than spread their attention over all the 
numerous processes necessary to its completion. 

The result of this is that to-day instead of the rule being 
that every manufacturer of bicycles—to take one instance out 
of many as an example—engages in every process and per- 
fects every part in his own works, the reverse is the case. 
There are huge plants devoted to the manufacture of bicycle 
tubing; others engage in making sprockets, cranks and hang- 
ers; still others make a specialty of chains, Rims are a 


specialty, as are tires. Large and well-known firms offer 
handle bars, not to the general public or dealers so much as 
to the manufacturers. Saddles, tool-bags, lamps and the 
numerous other ‘‘ accessories” are all made by firms devoting 
all of their talents and capital to perfecting these special lines. 

The same is true, though perhaps not always to such a 
striking degree, of many other lines of manufacture. The 
manufacturer whose name the finished product bears is, of 
course, solely responsible to the buyer for the guarantee. 
Every part has been made to conform to his specifications and 
to meet his tests. 

But the general fact of this specialization is not only of 
interest but of importance to the foreign buyer. So far as we 
are aware it prevails in no other country in the world to any- 
thing like the extent to which it prevails in America. In it- 
self it is a guarantee of concentrated attention to specific de- 
tails that insures satisfaction. 

The words at the head of this article may have seemed to 
some an oddly grouped pair. The one denotes apparently the 
antithesis of the other. How, then, can both be tendencies of 
American industries? Are our industrial enterprises both 
drawing together and flying apart at the same time? To 
these very natural queries the answer is simply that both thus 
far are acting side by side. In general, consolidation appears 
to be the rule now with enterprises engaged in producing 
commodities of a staple nature and of universal demand, 
while specialization appears to prevail, as would be expected, 
in those lines where the demand depends largely upon the 
merit of the product as regards either ingenuity or finish. 

Foreign buyers will do well to take account of both these 
tendencies of the American market in placing their orders. 
Obviously both offer advantages to the consumer, the impor- 
tance of which cannot easily be overestimated. 


THE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS. 


Te this age of steel and steam and electricity progress, to be 

really valuable, must be rapid. It is not enough merely 
to keep up with the procession. We must forge ahead, ad- 
vance more rapidly than our fellows, if we would achieve the 
highest measure of success. 

It is not possible to do this without first informing our- 
selves almost minutely as to what our associates and compet- 
itors are doing, or, when this is impossible, at least keeping 
thoroughly abreast of the general progress of the age in those 
subjects that pertain to our business. No nation has a 
monopoly of this indispensable spirit of progress. The United 
States cheerfully confesses its indebtedness to Kurope for a 
thousand ideas that have contributed most materially to the 
happiness and advancement of its people. Indeed, the very 
Constitution under which we live embodies in itself the ex- 
perience of a score of nations and represents the political 
teachings of more than thirty centuries. 

It is quite lately, however, that business men have felt 
that they, too, must study and investigate and compare to 
the end that the foundations of their business success might 
be as broad and firm as possible. For years, both in Ger- 
many and in this country, those responsible for the great 
educational institutions of their country have devoted 
immense amounts of time and money to comparing methods 
and discussing theories, to studying the conditions under 
which they were working and attempting to solve the various 
educational problems that confronted them. Business men 
are now coming more and more to do the same thing. 

Not only do the heads of firms in many important lines 
meet now more often than ever before and discuss the general 
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problems connected with their branch of industry, but they 
are encouraging similar action on the part of their foremen 
and employees. We could mention a number of great 
manufacturing concerns that have established reading-rooms 
and libraries for their men, and have succeeded in inducing 
them to gather together frequently to discuss matters per- 
taining to their work. All this is thoroughly in harmony 
with the spirit of the age to which we have just alluded, and 
is an encouraging sign of the times. 

We believe that it would pay large firms employing 
many hundreds of men even to go.to the expense of sending 
some of their brightest foremen and heads of departments to 
foreign countries to study the methods and conditions pre- 
vailing there. It would be particularly valuable to have 
these men sent to the works where much of the machinery it 
is their business to use was made, and talk with the men who 
designed and constructed it. It is entirely possible that a 
single idea so met with might, if put into practice intelli- 
gently on the traveller’s return, save his employers the cost 
of his trip, while it is probable that a great number of sug- 
gestions of practical utility would be brought back. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 


NE of the most phenomenal features of the altogether 
remarkable industrial history of the past few years, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is the rapid rise of the United 
States as a producer of iron and steel. In 1870 the total pig- 
iron production of the world was not far from 12,000,000 
tons, of which Great Britain furnished 50 per cent., the 
United States 14, Germany 12, France 10 and Sweden 2. 
By 1896 the total production had increased to 30,000,000 
tons, to which England and the United States each con- 
tributed 29 per cent., Germany 213, France nearly 8 and 
Sweden 14. 

These totals regarding pig-iron production present only 
one phase of the situation. A companion picture is pre- 
sented in the statistics of the exports and imports of this 
country in iron and steel products. In 1880 these imports 
amounted to $71,266,699 and the exports to $14,716,524. 
Ten years later the imports had fallen to $41,697,501, while 
the exports had risen to $25,542,208. Three years later our 
exports exceeded our imports, and from that time to the 
present the balance in our favor has steadily increased, as 
shown by the following table: 


Imports. Exports. 
BOAT sera ee sose cverheuisiee cee SAA eNO en 320,925,769 $29, 220, 264 
g Colt) eee, Pema PRR In eis Cuore Meer Ora aa 28,048,515 32,000,989 
Woh! een eeeearcacic sie Grcicn s oremin ace cae Dee 25,388, 1038 41,160,877 
USOT ER sae eee ere nec rayta ae ae 16,094,557 57,497,872 
LOO Be oie jects acheoin eiotbesene ausierea te ah 12,615,918 70,867,527 


Expressed in words these figures mean that in 1880 the 
United States imported five times as much of iron and steel 
products as it exported. To-day we export five and a half 
times as much as we import. The figures have been more 
than reversed in eighteen years. 

From the point of view of the American market this 
result clearly indicates that, as we have more than once 
pointed out, American manufactures are now able, and 
increasingly more than able, to supply the great domestic 
demand that first stimulated their enterprise into activity. 
From the point of view of the buyer in the wider world mar- 
ket it means, can only mean, that the widely varied products 
of American iron and steel that are finding their way across 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific are giving satisfaction as 
regards both quality and price. 

Not long ago the explanation offered by the English 


technical journals for the steadily increasing exports of 
American iron and steel to Great Britain was that these 
trans-Atlantic contracts were taken below cost, either for the 
sake of the advertising they were supposed to effect, or in 
order to keep the works running full time, the manufacturer 
depending upon his domestic orders for profits. The London 
Engineer, which certainly cannot be accused of excessive 
friendliness to American methods or enterprise, definitely 
rejects this explanation as untenable. It says: 


‘““Now and again we hear of steel and iron being sent from America to 
the Old World, but the explanation usually given is that this is simply 
‘bounce,’ or by way of advertisement on the part of the United States 
manufacturers. ‘It does this country no good,’ said a leading Sheffield 
manufacturer, ‘to ignore the truth in this way. At this moment the Amer- 
ican is sending over in the regular way of business heavy consignments of 
steel. True, these are mainly in the cheaper grades, but the time will come 
when they will be sent over in the costlier qualities.’ He mentioned that a 
single firm in London is now receiving United States steel at the rate of 
nearly 250 tons per annum. American steel, he added, is also being sent 
into Birmingham in very large quantities. It is mainly used for bicycle 
work. In bright-drawn steel for bicycle purposes, for nuts, screws and 
bolts, or anything that can be made in large quantities by means of auto- 
matic machinery, the American steel is preferred, not merely by the manu- 
facturer who finds it lower in price, but generally by the workman, as its 
uniform temper enables him to work it smoothly right through with consid- 
erably less wear on the tools. That the influx of steel from America is not 
mere bounce or advertisement is evident by the concern shown by some of 
our manufacturers. At the last meeting of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and 
Coal Company, Limited, Wales, one of the directors stated that there would 
be anxiety for some time to come in connection with the steel works, owing 
to the new appliances and the improved methods in America and on the 
Continent, as well as the keenness of competition. Another director—who 
is also a director of a large steel concern in Sheffield—attributed the serious 
period of depression which had fallen upon the Ebbw Vale Steel Works to 
the flow of steel from America into this country. 


‘Some time ago a Sheffield manufacturer asked us to look at several 
large consignments of American-made files he had just received. Several 
of these were in the finer and smaller sizes, which are only produced in this 
country at prices very much higher than they can be delivered in England 
from the States. Undoubtedly the American file is lighter than the British, 
and the objection to it on this side is that it cannot bear recutting; but, as 
this manufacturer explained to me, files can be made at such low prices 
nowadays that few people trouble themselves about recutting at all. As for 
prices, Sheffield manufacturers charge considerably higher than the Amer- 
icans in most of the sizes, and many of the workers on brass, iron and steel 
prefer the American. The foreign files are said to be particularly favored in 
the great districts where the textile trades are carried on, and the quantities 
now being received in London and Birmingham, the principal distributing 
centres, are far greater than even the trade supposes. 


«Another item may be mentioned—the smaller sizes of malleable iron 
castings. American firms are at this moment delivering these castings in 
Sheffield at fully 30 per cent. below local prices. Here, again, it is but right 
to admit that the railway rates materially assist the foreigner. It will not 
do to say, however, of these castings that they are simply sent over by way 
of advertisement or that they are not of good quality. The very opposite is 
the case. They come over in the regular way of business—a business which 
is steadily increasing—and they come over of such quality that the workmen 
themselves are openly heard to confess their preference for the American 
production. In one of the establishments where they are used in very large 
quantities, we asked various workmen as we passed from place to place 
which he preferred—the American or the British casting. The invariable 
reply we got was that the American casting was preferred because it was 
truer and more uniform in quality. The users, too, mention another diffi- 
culty. That difficulty is to get adequate deliveries of these small malleable 
castings where large quantities are required. The head of one house told us 
that he had often been disappointed in not getting his order completely 
filled, and in the end has had to send a cablegram to American manufac- 
turers, who have sent him all he wanted in a much shorter time than he 
could have got them within a few miles of his own door. It is impossible 
for any one who is much in the habit of visiting the large industrial estab- 
lishments of this country to avoid seeing how rapidly American labor-saving 
machines are being utilized. Specific instances are constantly coming to our 
notice of this; instances where British manufacturers, who have been fight- 
ing all their lives against using American machines, have latterly, through 
failure to get what they wanted in England, been compelled to adopt 
foreign-made lathes and other special machines, and now they say they 
would not be without them. 


‘«“The business of supplying these American inventions to British indus- 
tries is only just beginning. It is not to the interest of British manufac- 
turers to admit this much, but they are gradually being forced to the con- 
clusion that there is no denying the advance of the American, both in his 
methods of production, his application of those methods in the use of the 
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machinery by which they are applied, and the men by whom they are 
worked.” 

Nothing that we can say would add to the conclusive- 
ness of this evidence as to the reasons for the great increase 
in the exports of American iron and steel that we have noted 
above. Business men the world over are increasingly averse 
to mixing business and sentiment together. The universal 
quest is for the cheapest and the best, whether that combina- 
tion is to be found at the door or 3,000 miles away. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


OME of the acutest minds have puzzled both themselves 
and others by highly theoretical discussions regarding 
the balance of trade and the advantages, economic, social and 
other, that were supposed to flow from its possession or be 
sacrificed should it be lost. We must confess that for our 
part we have never been able to feel that practical business 
men need bother themselves any more about the balance of 
trade than about the balance of power in Europe or the weight 
of the moon. It is one of those things that settle themselves, 
and no individual by taking thought is likely to greatly affect 
the balances of international trade one way or another. 
Governments to be sure might do so, but then only by inter- 
fering with the natural course of trade in a manner that 
would be more productive of harm than good. 

At the same time it may not be altogether profitless to 
devote a few moments to considering the significance of what 
is, on the whole, one of the most remarkable changes that the 
students of international trade balances have ever had to 
chronicle. Fifty years ago the United States imported mer- 
chandise of all descriptions to the amount of $148,638,644 
and exported altogether, including foreign merchandise 
exported, $138,190,515. The balance of trade for that year, 
1848, accordingly stood against this country to the amount of 
$10,448,129. During the decade following, this balance 
increased, in spite of occasional fluctuations, rising in one 
year, 1854, as high as $60,760,030. The year 1858 saw a 
momentary reversal of this condition. Both imports and 
exports had nearly doubled during the ten years, and when 
the accounts for 1858 were made up it was found that the 
balance was for the first time in favor of this country to the 
amount of $8,672,620. Then for fifteen years the balances 
remained against this country, with the single exception of 
1862, when, owing to our Civil War, both imports and exports 
fell off heavily and the balance happened to be slightly in our 
favor. In five of these fifteen years the balance against the 
United States exceeded $100,000,000, and one year it reached 
the considerable sum of $182,417,491. 

Only two years after this, however, the balance began to 
turn decidedly in the opposite direction. In 1874 our imports 
amounted to $567,406,342 and the exports to $586,283,040, 
making a balance in the favor of the United States of $18, - 
876,698. The following year this showing was almost exactly 
reversed, but from that time to the present the balance has, 
with three exceptions, 1888, 1889, and 1893, remained steadily 
and increasingly in favor of this country. On twelve occa- 
sions this balance has exceeded $100,000,000, and on seven it 
has passed the $250,000,000 mark. It remained for the fiscal 
year just closed—ending June 30, 1898—to surpass all records 
and roll up the imposing trade balance in favor of the United 
States of $615,259,025. 

We cannot at present dwell upon the significance of this 
very striking reversal of the trade balance as regards the 
United States and the rest of the world combined further than 
to point out that as a whole it indicates in the most convinc- 


ing manner imaginable the expansion that has taken place in 
the manufacturing industries of this country. The decline of 
imports means that domestic manufacturers have succeeded 
in producing numberless articles formerly imported from 
abroad. Really, however, imports have not declined to such 
an extent as these figures would seem to indicate, their falling 
off being relative rather than specific. As business improves 
in America we look to see an increase in our imports. But it 
does not now seem likely that the balance of trade will soon 
return to the side of the account that it occupied for so many 
years when our manufacturing industries were struggling for 
a foothold in the home market. They are strong now, many 
of them are giants, and their advent into the world markets 
comes at a time when the world most needs their strength. 


PROSPERITY AMONG THE MANUFACTURERS. 


HE close of the vacation season and the resumption of 
business this Fall find American manufacturers in a 
stronger position than ever before to cope with their increas- 
ing export trade. One of the best evidences of the soundness 
of our manufacturing industries is found by noting the num- 
ber of failures of manufacturers for August and comparing it 
with the returns for the same month two years ago. 

Two years ago there were 298 failures among manufac- 
turers in August. Last month there were only 145, or less 
than half as many. The following table, taken from the fig- 
ures furnished by Dun’s Review, gives a fair idea of the 
magnitude of the improvement that has taken place: 


-— -—— Liabilities 
1898 


— 


Manufacturers. 1896. 


Iron, foundries and nails............... $2,600 $599,000 
MAcHINer ye ald COOlS en mee eeeeee 195,100 374,300 
Woollens, carpets and knit goods....... 89,500 163,000 
Cottons, lace and hosiery............... 12,200 119,600 
Lumber, carpenters and coopers........ 105,136 3,787,220 
Clothing and millinery................. 80,755 113,200 
Ela te, CLOVES andetunrss |... eee ee 700 22,000 
Chemicals, drugs and paints ........... 47,300 49,108 
Printing and engraving................ 20,695 41,945 
Miullingtan Gs pakGlsee tints ere 71,200 653,833 
Leather, shoes and harness............. 176,500 602,029 
IG WOrsran CebODACCOM sae eit 88,300 226,950 
Glass, earthenware and brick........... 152,600 189,600 
VALI OGROTE Rinne cn cite cet ery meres Sete: 838, 647 6,158, 464 

Total manufacturing ..............$1,881,233 $13,100,249 


It is well known that prosperity, like failure, is con- 
tagious. One industry after another feels the reviving in- 
fluence of the good times, and each, in turn, gives a stimulus 
to others. There is every indication that this Winter will be 
one of the busiest and most prosperous in the history of Amer- 
ican manufactures. That there will be no diminution in the 
volume of our foreign trade is already assured. 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


OS HAT’S well begun is half done” is an adage that 

contains a great deal of truth, whether taken liter- 
ally or in spirit. Certainly, the importance of choosing the 
right name in enterprises in which the names employed are 
significant is most serious. And in no branch of business is 
this preliminary a matter of greater moment than in the case 
of ships. A ship well named is often accounted a lucky one 
among the half-superstitious sailors, and in any event the 
name quickly becomes as much a part of the vessel’s entity as 
the name of a man is of his. 

Whether the owners of the fine fleet of steamships that 
are to be used in the fruit trade between the United States 
and Jamaica considered these points when selecting the name 
for the first, which was launched at an American shipyard 
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a short time ago, or whether the name was the happy inspira- 
tion of the moment we do not know. But certainly no more 
auspicious name could have been chosen than the Admiral 
Dewey. 

Not only in recognition of the achievements of an Amer- 
ican who ‘‘ conquered an empire without the loss of a man,” 
but in recognition of a sterling type of American manhood 
and intelligence that gives to the world the best possible 
guarantee that the great opportunities recently thrown before 
this country will be so acted upon as to conduce to the benefit 
of all, is this choice a happy one. 

We believe that this ship is but the first, not of a single 
fleet, but of a multitude of fleets that will be built by Ameri- 
can intelligence and skill, and will carry the products of 
American fields and mines and mills to every corner of the 
globe, and bring the countless products of a thousand lands 
back again. Most heartily, then, do we wish ‘‘ Godspeed” 
both to the Admiral Dewey and to the ships that are to follow 
carrying the same flag. 


NE of the most interesting questions that suggest them- 
selves as one wanders along the docks of a great city 
like New York and looks at the myriads of ships with their 
towering masts or sturdy smokestacks, and notes the swarms 
of humanity hurrying over and around them stowing away 
merchandise of a thousand kinds is ‘‘ Where do all these 
things go?” Statistics sometimes help us to answer such a 
question. Another query is, ‘‘ How does this trade compare 
with former years—are we gaining or falling back?” Here 
again there is some relief in figures, dry though they proverbi- 
ally are. Ten years ago we sold to nations classed as African 
$38,000,000 worth of goods; now our sales to the same nations 
amount to $17,000,000. In the same time our sales to Japan 
have increased from $4,000,000 to $21,000,000; our sales to 
China, from $4,500,000 to $10,000,000. The increase of sales 
to Austria-Hungary have increased from $500,000 in 1888 to 
$5,000,000 in 1898; increase to Belgium, from $10,000,000 te 
$47,000,000; to Netherlands, from $16,000,000 to $65,000,000; 
to France, from $40,000,000 to $100,000,000; to Germany, 
from $56,000,000 to $150,000,000; to British North America, 
from $38,000,000 to $85,000,000; to the United Kingdom, 
from $362,000,000 to $540,000,000. These are but a few in- 
stances selected almost at random, but they show the direction 
of the tide. They show also that the goods represented by 
the smaller figures of ten years ago and their successors 
during the intervening years must have given satisfaction, 
else why the imposing totals of to-day? People do not con- 
tinue to buy in increasing quantities unless they are getting 
good value for their money. 


aie result of the recent bidding on the twenty-eight torpedo 
boats called for by the American Government, under the 
Naval Appropriation Act of 1898, isa striking evidence of the 
rapidity with which a new industry can be established in this 
country, and acquire sufficient expertness to turn out products 
capable of meeting successfully the severest possible tests. 
Ten years ago it was considered fortunate that we had one 
firm in the United States capable of turning out a torpedo 
boat of 22 knots guaranteed. Even this firm at the last 
moment felt compelled to ask permission to use an English 
boiler, which the naval officials granted. 

Now, we find at least fifteen firms scattered through 
eleven different States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
even this list lacks the name of some well-known shipbuilders, 
while it includes several who have never before built ships for 
the Government. It is worth noting, also, that the firms 


now bidding are offering to build 26-knot, 29-knot and 
30-knot boats, and to do their work in many instances in 
greatly less time than has ever before been attempted in this 
country. The entire equipment in every case, moreover, is to 
be American. Altogether, this indicates in the most con- 
clusive manner possible that a new industry has arisen in 
this country, and has already not only gained a considerable 
degree of confidence in itself, but the capacity and experience 
to justify it. 


T appears that the products of American farms and pack- 
ing factories are not the only imports into Germany that 
are the prey of the vigilant Agrarians of that country. The 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture has issued orders that here- 
after no poultry shall be driven over the German frontier, 
and that whatever live fowls are imported shall come by rail, 
packed in such a manner that no hay or straw can fall out of 
the crates or the cars. The reason given for this stern order 
is the prevention of the importation of poultry cholera. 

Russia, however, looks upon the measure as a mere trick 
to place difficulties in the way of her flourishing goose trade. 
The established customs of that trade are disturbed by the 
Prussian Minister’s edict. The Russian Government accord- 
ingly protested and the protest being unheeded, a small tariff 
war has been inaugurated that bids fair to work mischief 
with the plans and policies of German diplomats. 

We are not particularly interested in all this ourselves, 
except in so far as it furnishes an indication that the agrarian 
policy of Germany already referred to in these columns is still 
running along its accustomed enlightened lines. So far as we 
can foresee there can be but one result of such a policy if con- 
sistently carried out and persisted in and that is the gradual 
destruction of Germany’s foreign trade, export as well as 
import. For the sake not only of international harmony and 
good-will, but for the sake of fairness and courtesy in the 
commercial relations of all nations that seek to buy and sell 
with one another, we trust that this policy will be definitely 
abandoned, not only in Germany, but wherever it is in favor. 


A $200,000,000 Steel Company. 


CERTIFICATE of incorporation was issued September 10th to the Fed- 

eral Steel Company with a capital fully paid in of $200,000,000. The 

company was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, and the State 

franchise tax amounted to $40,000, said to be the largest fee ever paid for 
incorporation in that State. 

The powers as conferred by the articles of incorporation are practically 
unlimited, and the amount of its capitalization makes the Federal Steel Com- 
pany one of the largest business organizations in the United States, and for 
that matter in the world. The new company was organized for the sake of 
consolidating several large plants, namely: The Illinois Steel Company, the 
Minnesota Steel Company, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, the Lorain 
Steel Company and the Johnson Steel Company. 

The new combination will, by no means, overshadow the field in which 
it proposes to codperate entirely ; but will have several powerful rivals, chief 
among these will probably be the Carnegie Steel Company. The Carnegie 
interests, like those just consolidated, control both mines and transportation 
lines. The independent concerns which remain outside of these great com- 
binations appear to be in no way dismayed at the prospect of being crushed 
by overwhelming competition. Asa matter of fact many of them are also 
very strong, and represent aggregations of capital that a few years ago 
would have been regarded as colossal. 

Altogether the outlook for cheaper and yet cheaper steel in America is a 
reassuring one, and the chances are that the thousands of American industries 
that place much of their reliance for success upon the fact that they com- 
mand the cheapest steel in the world will not be disappointed, and that the 
foreign buyer who patronizes them will get more for his money in the future 
than ever before. 
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™ PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


9,000 Wheels Now Running. 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed 
under all conditions of service. 
PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 

All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 
water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 


wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., 


143 Liberty Street, 


New York, N. Y., U.S. A. U. S.A. 


Flour and Corn Milling 


MACHINERY. 


Up-to-date System. 
‘SIL Lung youatg 2790240 Jo saplijs puv 


We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
sazis SZ (puny uo fiwauryonyy Buynvayg puv Bunn fo spur nF 


When in need of a Flouring Mill Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades, 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. 


Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 


Indianapolis, Ind.. U.S. A. 


RAV22200 VOVOVOVV C0 


Tucnt ere BE VAST VALUE 
UNDER YOUR LAND. 


The most valuable minerals are deep in the bowels of the earth. 


THE PORTABLE 


STAR... 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


Is the most strongly built, 
¢ the simplest and the most 


economically operated 


machine in the market.. 


Any man of average intelligence can run this machine, 
No experience is required, 
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Duff Bros., of Darlington, Pa., write: “We : 


: HH. A. Richard & Bros., of Marlboro, Ohio, 
say: “It isa fast driller and the best pipe 
driver in the mé urket, It is giv: ing us per- 
fect satisfaction.’ 


have been able to drill at a price so low that 
no other machine could compete with the 
STAR. Expense for repairs comparatively 
nothing.”’ 


Star Drilling Machines are made in ten sizes. 
Will drill 250 Ads 2500 feet. 


We also manufacture Drilling and Fishing Tools. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE Co. 
Akron, Ghio, U.S. A: 


Cable Address: Ues “A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,’ 


“STARDRILL.’ 


or ‘Universal Code of Liebe’ ot 
RO ene RCRR ARRAN 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 


Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 


Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings. 
Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 
Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Cable address: 


““ AMRINGCO.” 


No. 4310. No, 4411. 
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Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


1 
\ 


Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Work. 


SCROLL SAWS, CIRCULAR SAWS, LATHES, MORTISERS, 
TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, DRILLING MACHINES, ETC. 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. Illustrated catalogues 
and price lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO, Sinn. 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


1 1 Of Every 
Wood-working Machinery po ?on. 
We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 

our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 
furnished. 


J. A. FAY & CO. 


251-271 W. Front Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


No. 34 Sash and Door ‘lenuner. tool Bamtenw! = Eight-inch Four sed Molder. No. 1% —— Mate her. 
46 95 | : a 
Specially The New Waterous’ Portable Engine. 
for THE 
rae Brom Paoto ot FAVORITE FOR EXPORT. 
Built in 
6, 10, 14, 16 


Horse Power. 


20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
Horse Power. 


L| G Ly aE EST Engine for its power; 14 horse power weighs 5,300 lbs. 
AMPLE BOILER. 


Each engine is thoroughly tested 
on brake, and when giving one- 
third more than the rated power 
the boiler will make all steam 
required with injectors on and 
retaining steam pressure. 


Economical on Fuel and Water. 
Durable. 
Easy to Run. 


Handsome in Appearance. 


Write for new Price List, 250 Illus 
trations ; code word for each article. 


WATEROUS, 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Established 1844.—Over quarter of a Cen- 
tury experience in the export trade 
ABC (4th Edition) Leiber and Waterous 
Code. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


Our Export Trade. 


HE commercial relations of the United States are undergoing a marked 
ali and significant change. which may be said to have proceeded during 
the past twelve months at an accelerated pace. The United States is no 
longer the “granary of the world” merely. While its export of agricultural 
products has increased to a remarkable extent during the past year, its sales 
abroad of manufactured goods have continued to extend with a facility and 
promptitude of results which have excited the serious concern of countries 
that, for generations, had not only controlled their home markets, but had 
practically monopolized certain lines of trade in other lands. When it is con- 
sidered that this result has been reached with comparative ease, in spite of 
added impediments to the United States exports in the form of discrimina- 
tions of various kinds, and notwithstanding the fact that organized effort to 
reach foreign markets for our manufactures is as yet in its infancy, the 
ability of the United States to compete successfully with the most advanced 
industrial nations in any part of the world, as well as with those nations in 
their home markets, can no longer be seriously questioned. The reports of 
consular officers present many striking evidences of the increasing popularity 
of United States manufactures, especially iron and steel labor-saving 
machinery and tools, electrical supplies, locomotives, bicycles, etc., and not- 
withstanding the enormous gain in export of agricultural products, amount- 
ing to nearly $74,000,000 for the eight months ended February 28, 1898, as 
compared with the same period of the previous fiscal year, the percentage of 
exports of manufactures, as compared with the total exports, shows a decline 
of but 1.52 per cent. During the eight months of the fiscal year 1898 there 
was, in fact, an increase in exports of manufactures amounting to 
$6,474, 245. 

The secret of the steady advance of United States goods in popular 
appreciation wherever they are introduced is to be found in their superior 
excellence at little, if any, difference of cost to the consumer. The only 
thing lacking to enhance their acceptability would seem to be the special 
adaptation of the styles and patterns to the local requirements of a particular 
market. Until quite recently it was a common impression in foreign 
countries, as well as in the United States, that the higher wages paid in the 
latter would always operate to the disadvantage of our exporters in the com- 
petition for the sale of manufactured goods abroad. Actual trial, however, 
seems to have proved that, owing to the greater producing capacity of the 
average American operative with the aid of labor-saving machinery, the real 
cost of United States goods in many lines of manufacture is lower than that 
of similar products in European countries, and that the American exporter is 
thus enabled to meet his foreign rival on more nearly equal terms, or even 
undersell him. 

It is frequently asserted of particular industries in the United States that 
the output of factories working at full capacity is much greater than the 
domestic market can possibly consume, and it seems to be conceded that 
every year we shall be confronted with an increasing surplus of manufac- 
tured goods for sale in foreign markets if American operatives and artisans 
are to be kept employed the year round. The enlargement of foreign con- 
sumption of the products of our mills and workshops has, therefore, become 
a serious problem of statesmanship as well as of commerce.—The American 
Machinist. 


Prosperity at Pittsburg. 


OOD times are not expected in Pittsburg. They have already come. 
To say that every blast furnace is aglow and every chimney pouring 

forth clouds of smoke is to speak with more than conventional accuracy. It 
is the general testimony that never before in the history of the city was the 
volume of business greater than to-day. There may have been spasmodic 
spurts when the mills and furnaces were rushed harder, but for good, steady 
employment of the enormous plants now available, no season has ever been 
better than the present one. The war checked business development some- 
what at first, but was not long regarded seriously, and, with the dissipation 


of alarm and some Government purchases, trade has become normal again, 
and is now at a very high tension. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are smaller to-day than the first of January, although the seven months 
intervening, according to the secretary of the Sheet Iron Association, have 
witnessed the largest output of iron and steel of any period of that length 
on record. Coal men tell the same story. Everybody is busy. 

The significance for the nation of a large demand for the peculiar products 
of Pittsburg cannot be over-estimated. 
barometer of trade, and in England, even more than here, forecasters have 
come to depend upon the activity of the blast furnaces for guidance. Steel 
is obviously made not for direct consumption, but that, as machinery, rail- 


Tron has long been the recognized 


roads, structural frames, etc., it may be used in the production of something 
else. If any one has any doubt that a period of plenty is setting in with the 
cessation of the war disturbance, let him come to Pittsburg, and if he wants 
to get a notion of the tremendous material resources of this country, and 
the ability of Americans to make use of them, this is, for that reason as 
well, a good place to visit. No city on the Continent, the assertion might be 
ventured, offers so wonderful an exhibit of what the ingenuity of man and 
the lavishness of nature can accomplish. 

Within a single ten years the United States has been transformed from 
a great importer of the kind of articles made here to an enormous exporter, 
and the latter trade is but in its infancy. What wonders the future has in 
store for this country cannot be better hinted at than by a survey of Pitts- 
burg’s industrial development. If there is any one who thinks the Ameri- 
cans a poor people on a barren shore, take him up one of the inclined rail- 
roads to a suburban hill where he can see Pittsburg’s acres of flame and 
smoke, which have been appropriately, if profanely, described as ‘‘ Hell 
with the lid off.” 


the railroad coming into the city the blazing coke ovens and blast furnaces 


The city’s industries are spectacular. For miles along 


and rolling mills let their light shine. The demure and quiet look of the 
New England factory after the 6 o’clock whistle has blown has no counter- 
part here. Three shifts of men divide the twenty-four hours of the day 
between them, as the metal, when the operations have once begun, must not 
be allowed to get cold. Sunday is the only let-up that the fires along the 


Monongahela know. 


American Indies Company. 


AG COMPANY has already been incorporated, witha capital of $18,000,000, 

to develop Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is entitled The American Indies 
Company, and the necessary capital has already been paid in. The company 
has a general charter authorizing it to build and operate electric plants, tele- 
graph, telephone, steamship and railway lines, to conduct real estate and 
mining operations and to carry on business in a number of other branches. 
One of the incorporators recently outlined the purposes of the company as 
follows: 

“The company has been in process of formation for several months, and 
was organized for the purpose of taking advantage of the extraordinary 
economic transformation now at work in Cuba and Puerto Rico. It intends 
to renovate old enterprises and create new ones in those prodigiously rich 
islands, and to that end it secured the codperation of some of their most 
enlightened and conservative citizens, men of wealth and enterprise, who, 
even under the late restrictive and oppressive régime, have gained distinction 
as merchants and administrators, and who, representing the new commer- 
cial aspirations of those communities, have enlisted both capital and experi- 
ence in this undertaking. Under the new commercial conditions, industries, 
especially those concerns operating public franchises, will need readjustment, 
reorganization and development. This is the work the American Indies 


Company was organized to accomplish.” 


Labor-Saving Appliances in American Shipyards.—The use of labor- 
saving appliances in the shipbuilding industry of the United States is 
among the potential reasons for the rapidity and economy of constructicn 
now characteristic of American shipyards. Compressed air is distributed in 
iron pipes and attachments made with flexible rubber tubes. Tools of many 
kinds are operated by this power for boring, ramming and chiselling. 
This means a reduction of the pay-roll and increased efficiency on the part 
of workers retained on the list. Economies of this kind in such large plants 
count for a great deal when the competition of the world has to be met. 
The struggle nowadays is between machines, and the builder or manufac- 
turer having the best will sooner or later head the procession in all indus- 


tries. 
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The United States and the Age of Machinery. 


N the industrial history of the United States there has been no time in 
which machinery builders have had so broad an opportunity and so 
many coincident factors of encouragement as at the present time. The 
country has reached a point of industrial development where its success in 
war and its potentiality in the arts of peace are among the surprises of 
older nations. 

Aside from all political interest or prestige, it has by mechanical skill 
distanced its older competitors and become an acknowledged leader in all 
industrial and labor-saving devices. The use we make of this supremacy 
depends upon the enterprise and business tact of our manufacturers. The 
home market is constantly broadening. All kinds of enterprises are multi- 
plying, and the manifest trend of industrialism to economies in production 
by labor-saving appliances is rapidly centralizing national prosperity on the 
high efficiency of our machinery. In all kinds of trade the same tendency 
is apparent, from the maker of shoes to the manufacturer of locomotives, 
and from the maker of lawn-mowers to the builder of vessels. In fact, we 
have passed over the transitional stage in this matter. 

Machinery is everywhere : in the field, the home, in the workshop, nor is 
The best machine of a certain 


its evolution arrested by its common use. 
type is but the forerunner of a better, and one has but to read the long lists 
of second-hand machinery for sale to see at a glance the improvements that 
are rapidly taking place. There is no standing still in this business. The 
hunger for machinery is upon us, and as the markets of the world open their 
doors to our production the appetite will continue to be whetted and unap- 
peased. In the world beyond our sea-line the same transitional condition 
exists. Industrial development is breaking the old crust that for centuries 
has smothered ndustry and commerce. In Russia, China, Japan and in Africa 
industrial enterprise is displacing traditional apathy. In this vivifying 
process no country escapes its touch. What it may bring about in a political 
sense and in the transfer of national prestige is one of the problems for the 
statesman, but what it will do for the machinery builder is beyond perad- 
ventura. Our exports of machinery are rapidly increasing without respect 
to race or flag. For every form of industry we have special appliances. In 
agriculture, mining, engineering and manufacturing the American machinery 
builder has made his special mark. In implements of war, as in those of 
peace, the same brainy ascendency is observable. 
the ingenuity or enterprise of some of our competitors who have made and 
are still making their broad mark on the industrial history of the world.— 


This is not underrating 


Power and Transmission. 


Some Interesting Facts About American Railways. 


The total railway mileage in the United States on June 30, 1897, was 
184,428.47 miles, there being an increase of 1,651.84 miles, or 0.90 per cent., 
during the year. The aggregate length of railway mileage, including all 
tracks, on June 30, 1897, was 243,444.41, the increase being 3,315.29 miles. 
The length of second track was 11,018.47 miles; of third track, 995.79 miles; 
of fourth track, 780.48 miles. 
amounted to 46,221.20 miles. Excepting yard track and sidings, about 82 per 
cent. of which is laid with iron rails, substantially 95 per cent. of the railway 
tracks in the country is laid with steel rails. 


The mileage of yard track and sidings 


The total number of locomotives in service on June 30, 1897, was 35,986. 
Of these 10,017 were classed as passenger locomotives; 20,398 as freight loco- 
motives, and 5,102 as switching locomotives. The number of locomotives not 
classified was 469. The total number of cars of all classes reported in service 
on the date named was 1,297,480. Of the total cars reported 33,626 were 
assigned to the passenger service; 1,221,730 were assigned to freight service, 
and 42,124 were assigned to the special service of the railway companies. Of 
the total cars in service 492,559 on June 30, 1897, were fitted with train 
brakes, and 668,937 were fitted with automatic couplers, the increase for the 
year in the former case being 75,237; in the latter, 131,989. 


The number of men employed by the railways of the United States on 
June 30, 1897, as reported, was 823,476. These figures, assignea on the mile- 
age basis, show that 449 men were employed per 100 miles of line. 
responding figures for the year ending June 30, 1896, were slightly larger. 
The employees of railways are divided into 18 classes. The number of station 
agents as reported for the date named was 30,049; other station men, 74,569; 
engine men, 35,667; firemen, 36,735; conductors, 25,322; other trainmen, 68, - 
673; switchmen, flagmen and watchmen, 43,768, and telegraph operators and 
dispatchers, 21,452. The aggregate amount of wages and salaries paid was 


The cor- 


$465,601,581. This amount represents 61.87 per cent. of the total operating 
expenses. 

The number of passengers carried during the year ending June 30, 1897, 
as reported, was 489,445,198. The number of passengers carried 1 mile dur- 
ing the year was 12,256,939,647. The number of passengers carried 1 mile 
per mile of line—that is, the average indicating the density of passenger 
traffic during the year ending June 380, 1897—was 66,874. The number of tons 
of freight carried during the year was 741,705,946. The number of tons of 
freight carried 1 mile was 95,139,022,225. As in the case of passenger traffic, 
the density of freight traffic is shown by the number of tons of freight car- 
ried 1 mile per mile of line, which was 519,079. 


Why Australians Prefer American Iron and Steel. 


HE methods adopted by American manufacturers are noteworthy. A 
special representative who has been thoroughly instructed in the 
technicalities of the use of iron and steel under varying conditions has been 
sent to Australia. He has visited nearly every ironfounder in the principal 
colonies and is prepared to give detailed information as to the quality of 
iron of different brands. He undertakes to supply iron of uniform chemical 
composition, and produces the analysis to the founder and explains the 
special qualities corresponding to the proportion of various chemical elements 
present. He inquires as to the special class of work done, the proportion of 
scrap used, and recommends the trial of certain brands in specified propor- 
tions. He is prepared to advise as to the remedies to be applied in case the 
iron threatens to show defects. 

No Scotch or English iron is sold under the same conditions. If a man 
buys Gartsherrie he has to experiment for himself until he finds the propor- 
tion of scrap and the mixtures that suit him. When, in addition to these 
particular advantages, the American iron is offered at 10s. a ton less than 
the British, the most patriotic ironfounder feels that he must use it or fail to 
meet the competition of others who will be less scrupulous. The American 
iron, we are assured, is sold in Australia at a fair profit, but the American 
furnaces are producing largely and seek outlets for a portion of the produce. 
This raises the question whether American iron will always be available at 
anything like proportionate prices. Should their home market rapidly 
expand, it might overtake the producing power of the furnaces, and then it 
would not be worth while to continue to send iron to these colonies. British 
ironmasters may well consider whether the production of iron is increasing 
in the States more or less rapidly than the consumption is ever likely to 
grow. The former is the view held in Australia and by the representatives 
of the American manufacturers, so that a guarantee is given, so far as it 
can be given, that the United States furnaces intend to establish themselves 
in these markets and never relinquish them. The United States market was 
formerly over-supplied with scrap (the improvement in business haying 
changed this), and the furnaces have naturally had to produce pig iron that 
will carry a very large quantity of scrap. The Australian market is not so 
favorably situated in this respect. In Melbourne, good scrap commands 70s. 
to 72s. 6d. at the present time, and occasionally the market is quite bare. 
British ships bring considerable quantities, but there is always the risk that, 
although there is not actual rubbish among it, there may be scraps of 
spiegeleisen or mottled iron, which entirely upset the equilibrium of the 
furnaces, so that founders who pride themselves on the quality of their work 
are tempted to avoid English scrap whenever possible. We understand that 
supplies of American scrap are likely to be placed on the market ere long, 
which is another curious development of the competition. 

As the Americans have started to consider so closely the requirements of 
the consumer, British manufacturers must be prepared to do as much or 
allow themselves to be beaten in the race. At the present time when busi- 
ness is so brisk in the United Kingdom and manufacturers are overwhelmed 
with orders, such a small consideration as the control of the Australian pig 
iron market (perhaps 50,000 tons yearly) may seem beneath notice. That is 
the way in which large businesses are undermined. A competitor here and 
there starts nibbling away at the foundation on which the business has been 
raised, and, unless extreme vigilance is maintained, the business collapses, to 
the surprise of all around, almost before danger is suspected.—The Austra- 
lasian Ironmonger 


New Steamship Line to Hawaii.—The Seattle-Honolulu Steamship 
Line, to run between the points named, has been organized in the former 
city, with a capital stock of $100,000. The company is out of debt, and has 
started its first loaded ship to the Hawaiian Islands. 
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aval Cream Separators 


Immediate and absolutely complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


125,C00 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


—-PRICES, $50 to $225.— 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The ‘*LIDGERWGOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LIDGE RWOOD MFG. CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co, 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Artesianos, New York.” 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 3000 feet. 

Also, Special Tools for 53 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and 4 
Mineral Prospect- 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent toany Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. “ 

Catalogues with hundreds of engravings #& 
ane estimates furnished on application. 

When writing, always state fully what ‘S Raa 
is aca giving greatest depth of borings 
required, ‘it in Earth or Rock, and if for 
Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 


Machine for 2,000 to 4,000 ft- 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 4Q0 feet. 


Steam Rigs for 200, 
350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


FOR 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


Main Office and Works: 
{17 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A. 


Salesroom: 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for New Catalogue N. 


Correspondence solicited. 


WATER PUMPED WITHOUT DANGER OR COMPLICATION 


BY USING 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, as they cannot explode. 
Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. Many thousands in use in 
all parts of thesworld. Send for Catalogue *“* Z,” in English or Spanish. 


RI DER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


: “Industrial’ 
Railways. 


A railway built, 2144-inch gauge, 
specially for manufacturing e stab- 
lishments, ete. Cars run around a 
12-ft. radius curve as easily as a 
wi aren turns a corner, 


Track, Curves, Switches— 
Everything Furnished, 
All made up ready to lay. 


Cars built to suit every variety of 
service. 
eae Our line is primarily machinery for 


“me oe : ~ handling heavy or bulky materials, 
as Coal Mandling machinery in particular. 


We issue several catalogues. Write us your 
requirements, addressing the works direct. 


W. HUNT COMPANY, 


10! Bemment Ave., Staten Island, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 


SPARROWS: POINT EMD,;, U.S: A: 


C. 


J 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Rails and Accessories, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY SECTIONS FOR 
STEAM AND TRAM ROADS. 


ALSO 


IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES, TRESTLES, 
VIADUCTS AND BUILDINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


We manufacture the 
Largest and Most 
(A Assort= 
ment of Improved 


SPECIAL FIVE-HEAD MOULDER. 


Wood-Working Machinery 


Adapted to every character of work in existence. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO EXPORT TRADE. 


Machinery caretully packed to insure safe delivery to all parts of the world. 
Catalogues and full information cheer fully furnished 
upon application. 


RowLey & HEeRMANCE Co., 


Williamsport, Penna., U. S. A. 


BRANCH: 
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U. S.S. Vulcan a Floating Machine Shop. 


NE of the most interesting and important vessels of our fleet in front of 
Santiago is one that we do not hear much about, because she is not 
designed for fighting, but to keep other vessels in condition for fighting. 
While every modern war vessel is a ‘fighting machine” the Vulcan is a 
movable ‘‘machine shop,” designed to take the repairing facilities of a good- 
sized plant right along with the fleet, where they are most needed, so that 
for anything short of a complete smash-up it will not be necessary for the 
vessels to leave their station for repairs and refitting. Of course, all our 
modern steamers have a little machine shop of their own, and the work done 
is really highly creditable to the engineers and mechanics, but the capacity 
of a lathe with 14 to 16 inches swing and 5 or 6 feet length, and of an 8 or 10 
inch shaper, and a small drill press is necessarily limited, while the job of 
bending and fitting 6-inch or larger copper pipe, or of retubing several boil- 
ers in a short time, mean facilities and men which an ordinary ship cannot 
possibly have. Itis for the purpose of supplying all these needs that the 
repair ship has been devised. 

The Vulcan is not, of course, the first ship of this class, several of the 
more modern European navies being so supplied, as was our own navy dur- 
ing the Civil War. The Vulcan being the latest, however, her equipment is 
a matter of more than usual interest. Added to this is the fact that she is 
the only one that has seen service in real war. 

First in the equipment was a small foundry, although, of course, it was 


not expected to do much if any casting at sea in rough weather, as the 


Vulcan, when at work for the fleet, would usually be in a sheltered harbor. 
Besides the foundry, with its cupola, crucibles, etc,, the equipment included a 
very complete machine shop with lathes up to 40 inches swing and 20 feet 
centres, planers, shapers, drills, etc., coppersmiths, blacksmiths, and boiler- 
makers’ shops, each of the latter being designed to employ fifty men. 

In short, an outfit was designed for the Vulcan that would enable it to do 
any lathe work required except for large shafting, and any planer work that 
would be required by anything short of a complete smash-up of some ship’s 
machinery. Almost any castings which would be needed, short of such a 
disaster, could be made, and the thousand and one small repairs which are 
ordinarily made at a navy yard could be just as well made on board the 
repair ship. 

Besides this outfit of machine tools the vessel is supplied with a complete 
outfit of tools for bench and vise work, hydraulic and screw jacks, etc., and 
The list has 
been selected with very great care and in sufficient quantity to completely 
Round steel large enough for the piston rods of 
torpedo boats, round Tobin and manganese bronze large enough for air pump 
piston rods, sheet steel and copper, brass and iron pipe and fittings, packing 
and sheet rubber in all sizes, give a faint idea of this well-selected and boun- 
tiful supply of stores. 

There can be little doubt that in future naval wars every fleet which 
operates away from its own coast will have one or more of these repair ships 
as an important adjunct. 

Since her arrival at Santiago the Vulcan has had a busy time. Her men 
have been divided into three shifts and have kept the tools going the whole 
twenty-four hours. It would be easier to tell what she has not done, for every- 
thing is grist for her mill. To the torpedo flotilla she has been a nursing 
mother, for these little boats are delicate and have nothing but hand tools. 
She has made new gun gear, new steam pipes, and practically everything 
needed. 


probably the finest lot of engineer’s stores ever put on a ship. 


equip half a dozen vessels. 


The brass furnaces are in daily use, and several heats have been poured 
from the cupola with success for iron castings of a more or less complicated 
character. 

It is to be noticed also that the large number of mechanics enables big 
working gangs to be sent to the ships for overhauling and repair work on 
board when that is the most expeditious plan. 

The ship has already won golden opinions, and officers of every class are 
loud in their praises of her great usefulness. There can be no doubt thata 
vessel of this kind should be attached to every large fleet operating away 
from home. Vessels specially designed and built for this work would, of 
course, be better in many ways, but the Vulcan is fully answering all that 
was promised and expected of her. 

The need for and the usefulness of such a ship in modern naval opera- 
tions is only another illustration of the truth strongly brought out during the 
war now happily ended, 7. e., that future naval battles are to be won by 


the same goods between Glasgow and Belfast. 


those who have the best machines, kept in the best order, and who are skilled 
in the use of them—mechanicians who are cool and brave.—The American 
Machinist. 


The Greatest Gains in Exports. 


LTHOUGH the value of the breadstuffs, provisions, and dairy products, 
petroleum and cotton exported from the United States during the 
last fiscal year was greater than any total previously reached in those 
departments of our foreign trade, the difference between 1880-1 and 1897-8 
was not very largely in favor of the later year. These figures were $784,915, - 
600 in the last fiscal year, subject to certain slight corrections, whereas in 
the fiscal year 1880-1 the total was $715,1538,714. In cotton the comparison 
favors the earlier year. In the fiscal year 1891-2 the total came still nearer 
the record-breaking statistics of 1897-8. The figures for 1891-2 were $742, - 
992,509. 

It will be seen that if only the four or five great staples which come 
pretty directly from the soil were taken into account the exports of the 
United States in the last fiscal year, while very great and the largest ever 
known, would not have made a long step beyond the best previous record. 
The exports of cotton have often reached a greater money value, and that 
has happened several times in the petroleum trade. The record was broken 
by less than $9,000,000 in provisions and dairy products. Yet the grand total 
of all exports surpassed the previous high-water mark, made in 1896-7, by 
more than $180,000,000. The fiscal years of 1880-1 and 1891-2, when the 
exports of agricultural staples came nearest the figures for last year, were 
beaten in the total for all exports by $329,000,000 and $201,000,000 respectively. 

These facts show that the tremendous exports of the last fiscal year, like 
the unprecedented balance of trade in favor of the United States, were the 
result chiefly of the recent notable expansion in the foreign business done by 
American manufacturers. Our most striking and most significant gains 
have been in the exports which are the product of human skill and labor, to 
It is a sign of 
well-rounded national development which promises unmeasured growth and 


a greater degree than grain, cotton and like staples can be. 


prosperity in the near future. 


American Trade with China.—The growth of the trade of the United 
States with China is strikingly demonstrated in the following table, showing 
the imports at the port of Chefoo for the quarter ending September 30, 1897: 


Description. 1894. 1897. Increase. 

Drills (pieces)—English and Dutch. 11,535 38,585 *7, 950 
—American......... 25,385 69,295 43,910 
Jeans (pieces)—Englishand Dutch. 2,100 1, 1002 Saya 
—American ........ 220 1,100 880 
Sheetings (pieces)—English........ 12,775 11,770 *1,005 
—American...... 86,565 131,885 95,275 
Kerosene oil (gals.)—American.... 477,100 1,982,560 1,456,460 
—Russian...... $150,000 125,000  *25,000 

* Decrease. + 1895. 


American “Steel in Great Britain.—Scottish steelmakers cannot but 
regard with keen interest, if not concern, the circumstance that American- 
made steel is prospecting for, if it has not already secured, an assured foot- 
ing on this side of the Atlantic among the largest users. In May last the 
first of a consignment of steel plates of largest dimensions was delivered 
at Belfast, destined for the shipyard of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Limited, 
and it has since been stated that orders for at least 800 tons of similar 
material are being rapidly executed in Pittsburg for the same firm. The 
dimensions of the plates are 28 feet by 5 feet, the weight of each being about 
two tons. It is stated—-with what precise amount of truth we have not 
been able to verify—that these plates are put on the quay at Belfast at from 
10s. to 12s. per ton cheaper than can be supplied by Scottish or English 
makers. 
Belfast direct from America, and distributed to various foundries in the 
town, the price paid, delivered into works, being 46s. to 46s. 6d. per ton. 


About 900 tons of pig iron have also recently been imported to 


Direct importation into Belfast from the States is favored by the circum- 
stance of two fine flests of steamers belonging to Belfast—the Head Line 
and the Lord Line—trading regularly between the Irish port and the States, 
the freight on the material comparing most favorably with that charged for 
The direct importation of all 
kinds of machinery by these means is decidedly on the increase, and there 
can be no doubt that Scotch and English makers must suffer in consequence. 
—The Engineer, London, 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate 
rials and workmanship 


DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S. A. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


COMBINATION DESK AND 
BOOKCASE. over 500,000 in use. 


Made of solid oak; hand-rubbed finish; hand- 
some carvings; 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 10 
inches deep; brass rod for curtain. 


Price, $6.00. 


>"‘New Triumph’ School Desk 


12 sizes, for pupils 5 to 20 years old. 


Discount, 15 per cent. 


( 


i 


ed 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES, 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of School Furniture in the World. 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN THEM ? 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


Our Tubs stand on 


A Sy _ their merits. Allthat 


bP 


we ask is to give 


3 them a trial. They 


ping, and yet, very 
strong. It does not 
require any extra 
hot water to warm 
them up when used. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB has a hard, white Japan enamel inside, finished as smootl 
as the enamel on a cast-iron tub. The outside is finished in two shades of bl , W mt ae 
on the legs in fine gilt decoration. anne, With the embossing 


THE STEEL-ENCASED TUB bas an outside construction like the E 
two delicate shades of green enamel, with gilt decorations. The copper lining Poy acest 
tinned surface. The overflow on both tubs is brass nickel-plated. 

Enamelite, with overflow, 4% ft., $8.75; 5 ft., $9.25; 5% ft., $10 00; 6 ft , $11.00. 


54% ft , $10.50; 5 ft., $11.00: 
(5% ft, $11.75; 6 ft., $12.75. 


All above net f. 0. b. New York or St. Louis. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


Steel encased, copper lined, with overflow, = 


PATEN VE 
MAR 10 05° 
“pec. 6.8% 


No .45.—Planes one side and matches up to 12 inches wide. Works 6 inches thick, or will plane 
one side 24 inches wide without matching. Weight, 2,700 lbs. Packed for sea shipment, 
Measures 160 cubic feet. All goods delivered free on board steamer. 


We build a complete line of SUPERIOR 


Wood-working Machinery. 


A complete catalogue free. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
*“Ronima,” LonpDon. 


Telephone: 


No. 271 Hop. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Evry Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 


S) our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest ta 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


H'ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of New JERSEY 
PAINT WORKS, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, 8. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened uponit. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months, The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD. Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” 
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America Leads in Labor-Saving Machinery. 
[Translated from La Agricultura, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. ] 


F there is one thing more than another that makes the United States 
famous it is their labor-saving machinery, and as designers and 
manufacturers of wood-working machines they excel all nations. American 
inventors have no rivals in fertility of invention and ingenious productions, 
and most of the workshops of the world are supplied with American 
machines and improved appliances. Although the United States lead the 
world in the production of labor-saving machinery, without doubt in many 
parts such machinery is not so well known as it ought to be. 

Naturally it will be asked, Why are American machines superior to those 
made in Europe? The answer is, that in no other part of the world are 
labor-saving machines so perfect as in the United States, where machines 
are better devised and more skillfully constructed than in any other country, 
and probably in greater numbers than in all the other countries together. 

It often happens there that the workman says: ‘‘ Behold here a work 
which I find myself obliged to do by hand, but I believe a machine can be 
constructed that will do it.” Generally he has already conceived the idea of 
the machine that is needed; he makes his model or experimental machine, 
submits it to trial, and very soon it is determined whether the invention or 
improvement is practicable or not. 

The enterprising manufacturers of North America are always looking out 
for and ready to adopt machinery that will take the place of hand labor and 
do the work more quickly and cheaply; and as soon as such machinery comes 
to their knowledge they buy or construct it. In the United States they are 
ever trying to produce new machinery and to develop and introduce it. In 
England it happens that they take quite the contrary course. There it is 
believed that one ought not to invent a machine until there exists a pressing 
necessity for it or until all the world has become tired of the old methods. 
Hand work, whether employed in England or elsewhere, cannot perform as 
rapidly and exactly as the machine; it costs more than machine work, and if 
this were not so the world would be as poor to-day as it was a century ago, 
before the machines were invented which are now so extensively used. In 
the wood-working factories of England one frequently sees in the shops a 
workman with a chisel and mallet occupied in making a mortise in a window 
case or door post which could be made in a quarter of the time with a 
mortising machine. 

People of other countries who need implements or machines and tools 
for their shops, particularly for sawing and wood-working, will find it 
profitable to study the subject of American improved machinery, and they 
will find that in this line of American manufactures they can put their con- 
fidence; that, as a rule, the goods are cheap and completely satisfactory. 
Exact and perfect operation, which is the distinguishing feature of American 
machinery, and is so essential in such as is used in shops, is not generally 
found in the machinery made in other countries. 


The Depreciation of Tools. 


1B estimating the value of a manufacturing plant, either for inventory 

purposes or for a statement of assets, one of the most uncertain ele- 
ments to be considered is the real value of the tools. In the case of a machine 
shop, for instance, large sums have been expended for machine tools, lathes, 
planers, drill presses, etc., while the motive power, engines, boilers, shafting, 
pulleys and other details, all represent investments which, while at work, 
are returning interest upon their cost, but which are also constantly de- 
preciating at an unknown and variable rate. 

Investigation of the practice of existing shops reveals almost infinite 
methods of treating this feature, each shop having its own method and no 
two systems being exactly alike. Some make no attempt at system, merely 
estimating the value each year, practically only another name for guessing. 
Others keep an elaborate record, based on the first cost of each machine, de- 
preciating at a fixed percentage rate each year, quite regardless of the fact 
that the value may bear but small relation to the cost in the first place, and 
none at all after a few years. 

The question is really one which cannot be answered categorically, and 
no hard-and-fast rule is possible where so many conflicting conditions enter, 
but some attempt at system is better than no system at all, even if a certain 
amount of judgment (or guessing) must be exercised after all. Certain 
standard tools depreciate very slowly by wear and tear, and if a moderate 
expenditure is made to keep them in good order, it is practically safe to esti- 
mate their value at a cost of their replacement. In most instances, however, 


other points must be considered. Among these a very important one is the 
fact that a tool or machine may be obsolete in a comparatively short time, 
and although in perfect condition, the owner may simply be unable to afford 
to use it in competition with rivals possessing machines of later design, 
greater capacity or more economical performance. The invention of an im- 
proved machine for baling cotton, for instance, might render almost value- 
less hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of cotton compresses and their 
attendant machinery, although the latter are now carried as valuable assets 
in inventory lists. Even when no radical advance is made, the steady im- 
provement in capacity, speed and perfection of product of modern tools is a 
factor which has the most important influence on the relative value of older 
machines. In such cases the question is not ‘‘ How much is the old machine 
worth?” but ‘‘ How soon will it be obligatory on us to replace it?” 


Simple vs. Complicated. 


NY word employed to convey a meaning-it was not intended to conyey 
is a word misused, and it is just as bad—just as wrong—to misuse a 
word as it is a tool or a machine; that is, bad from a mechanical point of 
view, when the misuse has especial reference to mechanical construction. 
From the mechanics’ standpoint it is doubtful if there are two words in the 
English language more persistently misused than the two standing at the 
head of this. ‘‘Too complex; too much of it; won’t do at all; got to have 
something simple to meet the demands of the times; altogether too many 
parts,” etc., are among the most common criticisms one hears of a machine 
that is a little better than anything of itssort. Nine timesin ten and a great 
deal oftener, the word complex is used without a thought of anything except 
number of pieces, notwithstanding each piece may be essential to the per- 
formance of something that ought to be performed, in which sense a watch 
with three hands, or a jack knife with more than one blade is complex. 

Take the steam engine as an example. In its early form it was—as the 
term is used—simple, and it was simply good for nothing. The modern steam 
engine is complex if complexity consists in many parts, but considering the 
junction of each of the parts compared with Hero’s efforts, it is a simple ma- 
chine. 

Coming down to more recent times, the valve motion of a steam engine 
consisted of a boy possessed of the usual activity of his kind, but considering 
how much better an eccentric does the work, is it true to say that the com- 
plexity of the machine was increased because more pieces were added ? 
Would it not be correct to say that it was made more simple because it dis- 
pensed with the services of the boy ? 

When Geo. H. Corliss brought out his later-on celebrated automatic cut- 
off engine it had to fight its way to public favor against the bugbear of com- 
plexity, which at length was seen to be simplicity, and the same may be said 
of most great mechanical inventions. I remember in the earlier days of au- 
tomatic engines a fairly large one was placed in a manufacturing establish- 
ment, where it was severely criticised for its complexity. After performing 
in every way satisfactory for a short time it met with a slight mishap, not 
likely to oceur again in ten years. Instead of repairing the disabled cut-off 
mechanism, which could have been speedily done, this mechanism was dis- 
mantled and thrown into the scrap heap, a throttling governor put on and in 
less than two months a boiler was added to the plant to furnish steam for the 
rejuvenated engine, cutting off at full stroke. 

Before condemning any piece of mechanism on the ground of complexity, 
it is entirely wise to see what the functions of the condemned parts are. If 
they add to the efficiency of the machine, and are as few as will do the work 
satisfactorily and economically, the machine is not complex, but may be quite 
the reverse.—The Tradesman. 


Regretted That He Did Not Build Better Machines.—A well-known 
machine builder is said to have expressed the rather unusual regret that he 
did not build a better machine. 
right; if it were not, I would not be building it. 
ically as perfect as it ought to be would cost from $30 to $50 more. 


“The machine in action and principle is all 
But to make it mechan- 
This 
additional cost purchasers will not pay for; and I cannot afford to make them 
a present of it. The machine is as good as can be made for the price; as good 
as people will buy; but I wish the trade demanded the highest type of work- 
manship.” There doubtless is much truth in this. 
not always build a machine as he would like to, or at least thinks he can’t, 


A machine builder can- 
which amounts to about the same thing. Some machine builders, however, 
have been very successful in building machines that are thoroughly first- 
class. 
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Manufacturing in the United States. 


rJNHE statistical atlas of the United States recently issued from the Census 

Office contains some interesting facts concerning the condition of the 
manufacturing interests of the country at the time the census of 1890 was 
taken. The total value of the products of the various industries of the 
United States at that time was estimated to have been about $8,575, 000,000, 
of which 52 per cent. were products of manufactures, 28 per cent. products 
of agriculture, 12 per cent. of transportation and 8 per cent. of mining. 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries in 1890 was $6,139,000, - 
000, having increased more than fivefold since the census of 1860, and hay- 
ing more than doubled between 1880 and 1890. Both the relative and the 
absolute increase during the decade was greater than in any preceding ten 
years, the total invested capital in 1890 having been about $3,500,000,000 
more than it was in 1880. 

While the number of manufacturing establishments has increased 
steadily, this growth has not been so rapid as that of the capital invested. 
Jonsequently, the average capital per establishment has become greater. In 
1850 the average capital was but $4,000. By 1860 it had increased to over 
$7,000. The figures for 1870 show a slight decrease, but since that time the 
growth has been constant, the figures reaching $15,000 in 1890. This in- 
crease corresponds in a general way with the increase in the use of 
machinery. 

The number of hands employed in the various manufacturing industries 
of the country has constantly increased since the year 1850, but the increase 
has not been as rapid as that in capital or in product. In other words, with 
the wider introduction of machinery, each hand employed produces a greater 
output. In 1850 the net output per hand employed was about $500. In 1890 
it had increased to nearly double this amount. The statistics prepared show 
that a portion of this increased productiveness of the laborer has gone to his 
benefit, since the average wages per hand has increased from about $250 to 
$440. Thus, while his efficiency has doubled, his pay has increased 75 per 
cent. The remaining 25 per cent. of his increased efficiency went to capital, 
which, through the introduction of machinery, increased again the efficiency 
of the workman. 

The principal manufactures of the country, grouped according to the 
value of their gross products, show that lumber leads the list. The output 
of this product for the year was valued at nearly $600,000,000. Flouring 
mills and clothing factory products follow closely after lumber, each with a 
value exceeding half-a-billion dollars. Iron and steel products were in 
fourth place, followed by foundry and machine-shop products, both values 
being over $400,000,000. The cotton industry had a product valued at 
$270,000,000, while that of the woollen and worsted industry was $220,000,000. 


Setting Type by Machinery. 


NE of the most remarkable inventions of recent years and one whose 
inception and most complete and practical development have taken 
place in the United States is the composing machine, with which may be 
included kindred devices of whatever name whose purpose is the same—to do 
away with the labor of hand composition in newspaper and printing offices. 
It would be too much to assert that no invention whatever along this line has 
as yet appeared in other countries than the United States, but as a matter of 
fact up to the present time none of the systems thus far devised abroad 
appears to have won any considerable amount of favor even in the country 
of its origin. On the contrary, no less than six distinct systems are in suc- 
cessful operation at the present time in this country and fully a score of 
machines, some of them embodying radically new principles, have reached a 
sufficiently advanced experimental stage to be patented, either wholly or in 
part. 

As a result of this competition, each manufacturer has been spurred on 
to the utmost in his efforts to produce the most perfect machine on the mar- 
ket, and improvements have followed one another with almost bewildering 
rapidity. One firm alone is said to have expended nearly $100,000 in 
improving a single feature of its machine. The result of all this is that the 
newspaper and printing office, in no matter what part of the world it may be 
situated, that desires to keep fully up to date and to install the most efficient 
labor-saving plant posssible, must investigate one or all of these great Amer- 
ican firms. 

During the last few years, since the success of these machines has been 
demonstrated, thousands of them have been sold in this country alone. No 
metropolitan daily is without its “‘ battery ” of type-setting machines, and few 


large job printing offices are without at least one. This wide test, under 
ever varying conditions, gives to the users of these American machines the 
utmost possible security and guarantee that they will perform the purpose 
for which they are intended to the buyers’ satisfaction. 

At one time it was thought that while composing machines were suited 
to newspaper work they were not adapted for book or magazine work. Now, 
however, it is generally recognized that this idea is groundless, and these 
machines are in use on many high-class magazines and in book printing 
offices where the finest work is done. Of course, the skilled composer is stil] 
required in these offices. As in the case of wood carving, there are grades of 
work that can only be done by hand, so there are classes of printing that can 
be done much cheaper and better by hand than by machine. But this fact 
does not prevent the composing machine from occupying a broad field of 
usefulness and saving to its purchaser more than its initial cost again and 
again. 


American Locomotives in Japan. 


‘7 T seems from what we have been informed by the authorities that it was 
- from 1896 that railway engines made in America began to be imported 
into Japan to any perceptible extent. Up to that time, against 175 English 
engines used on the Tokaido line, there were only six engines of American 
make. But since then more than seventy engines have been imported from 
America. This growing predominance of American over English engines is 
partly due to cheapness and partly to the promptitude with which orders are 
attended to. An American engine, made at Philadelphia or New York or New 
Jersey, costs, including freight and sundries, 19,000 yen, against 24,000 yen 
for an English locomotive. Further, chiefly owing to the outbreak of the 
engineers’ strike, and later to the extraordinary activity of naval and mer- 
chant marine architecture, the orders in England have been very slowly 
executed, and forty engines sent for in 1896 have not yet arrived. That is 
not the case with America. But though there the recent tendency lies in the 
direction of the gradual superseding of the English engines by American, on 
the whole, however, those of English make still predominate over the others, 
the American engines, as above stated, being of only recent introduction. 

The railway authorities have been engaged since last year in carrying 
out experiments with the American and English engines, but the investiga- 
tion remaining as yet incomplete no definite verdict can be pronounced on 
the relative merits of the two kinds of locomotives. That the American 
engine consumes a larger quantity of coal compared with the English seems 
to be well established. As to the relative cheapness of the American engine, 
it ought to be remembered that the materials used by the English and Amer- 
ican casters are not similar, so that it is impossible to pronounce any definite 
judgment in that respect alone on the question of the relative merits of the 
two engines. However, one point is certain, namely, that the American 
foundries utilize mechanical power to a larger extent than the English,— 
Japan Weekly Times. 


Exports of American Coal. 


HE extension of foreign trade in American coal is at last beginning to 
assert itself across the Atlantic and already several prominent English 
journals state that the presence of American coal in the British markets 
is startling proprietors of collieries in England. The fact that shipments of 
coal from West Virginia and Southern ports is as yet only in the experimental 
stage only more clearly defines the intentions of American coal mine opera- 
tors to extend their sales and exports abroad. This they will be enabled to 
accomplish, because freight rates tend to a still lower basis, and with the con- 
tinued improvement in mining machinery and its steady and increasing 
introduction into mining operations, the cost of the product will be materi- 
ally reduced, thus giving the aggressive mine owner additional advantages 
over his European competitors. While the foregoing has more particular 
reference to bituminous coal, it is applicable to anthracite, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that the anthracite association recently incorporated at Scranton, 
Pa., is about to send emissaries to Europe to endeavor to introduce its prod- 
uct abroad. With the steady reduction in the cost of production, together 
with low rates of freight, the export of coal of all kinds from ports on the 
Atlantic should increase in the same ratio, and there is scarcely a shadow of 
a doubt that American push, enterprise and aggressive tactics will prove 
equal to the task of making its shipments of this commodity felt in the Old 
World. The fact that English technical papers are taking so much notice of 
the matter is sufficient evidence that they begin to speculate upon what 
would be the effect of large exports of coal from America into their markets. 
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Beam Soe legen acketed Kettles. Steamed Jacketed Toilet a eted Glue Pot Heaters. Iron Soap Cutting Frames, with Adjust- 
py pled ne sere (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for ae and Moulding the Soap. 
¢ g efining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


| 
| 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIYE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Always send duplicate of your orders to us, 
to avoid delay and all errors. Mention this advertisement 
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Keystone Fodder Shredding Machines 


TWO STYLES; THREE SIZES OF EACH STYLE. 


The Keystone Corn Husker The Keystone Fodder Shredder 
and Fodder Shredder and Snapper. 


Our Line : separates the ears of corn from the stalks, This machine separates the ears of corn from 
DISC HARROWS, LEVER HARROWS, Eee pees oe shreds the stalks into une ae and shreds the stalks into Keystone 
DISC SEEDERS, BROADCAST <eystone Corn Hay Corn Hay 
CORN PLANTERS, SEEDERS, 


Ma Reg to ny pyetry EXPORT ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


CULTIVATORS, LISTERS, Write for Prices and Discounts. 
HAY LOADERS, 


SIDE DI LIVERY HAY RAKFS, 
roooinanornsnace suneosers,  KEYOGTONE MANUFACTURING CO 
a 
CORN HUSKERS5 ano FODDER SHREDCERS, 


POWER AND HAND CORN SHELLERS. STERLING, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


‘S SUPERIOR TO “‘CORN STARCH,” “‘ARROWROOT,” ‘‘SAGO,” ETC. Gold Pins. a 


MARK. 


gi 


anne 


VMIAIZENA 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Irs PurRITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


TRADE 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ Paris Exposition 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. ‘‘ Best Produced of its Class.’’ E P : 
PARIS, 1867. ‘* Perfection in Preparation.’” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit ”’ 1889. 


Put up exclusively by THE Nationa STarRcH M’r’G Co., successors to (Messrs. DURYEA) GLEN CovE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and ¥% lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West.Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA” appearing on the face of Package 


THE FARMER’S CRINDER the Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 300 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed, This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly erated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., - - Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
HORSE POWERS, ETC. 


CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCES3$ 
DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS, HAND CORN SHELLERS. 


Sein 
7 


hh 


‘ | meee 
MARSELLES Eee 


We make over 100 sizes and styles of Corn Shellers from 1-man to 12-horse power, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 800 bushels per hour, according to size. Also, horse 
powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Ete. Catalogue free. 


MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


CRAG. COLMANS TNE LOO: 


Have been in the Market over 25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


A large variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights ——— 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 

Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
Transportation to all Parts of the World. y 
—— Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest «&€ 
- | | | q Lt Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses 
send Duplicate Order to us. 


RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO., ~ 


. Ohio, U. S. A. 


HIGHEST AWARDS WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


exe) ey Tq We make the most rapid Hay and Straw Press in the world. 
) Also manufacture Harrows, Cultivators and 140 
a yp different shapes and sizes of Riding and Walking 


All kinds of 
Hay .nd Straw Presses 


for Horse and Steam Power. | RR B S 


cm Special attention to Export Trade. 
esis feces ee) 7 ADDRESS, 


COLLINS PLOW -CO,, or. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


Exports of Agricultural Machinery. 


N no line of our manufactured exports has the increase been so steady and 
satisfactory as in the case of agricultural machinery and implements. 

We have already had occasion more than once to point out some of the rea- 
For the present, however, we are not so much 
For a great many years the exports 
As long ago as 1870 they passed the 
Ten years later 


sons for this in this column. 
concerned with causes as with results. 
of this description have been large. 

$1,000,000 mark, the exports for that year being $1,068,092. 
they had more than doubled, having reached the very respectable total of 
$2,245,742. The following table shows the progress from that time to the 


present: 
INSIST) © accherétong Oca REI UI eae ERIC ICAO RO EIS Oe co Scan.crcn $2,561,602 
SS PME TS SAEs a ntfer: ato.2h 4. ciglsaete. ot: ome eginlansceterare tenner Ors 8 3,859,184 
LSM 45 Sadigie tin toe c ee Oe EES er CC Cini en aan 5,176,775 
TMH a5 o GEOL g ORR ROS e CREE bd Cas GERI ISI ae arcs Pecans 5, 240, 686 
His hors oGSindd SO. c8I6 td DOARS. COURT pr OD ee enae rot aUriceciie 7,609, 732 


Of the great total attained last year mowers and reapers and parts of the 
same are credited with no less than $5,500,665, a greater sum than that rep- 
resented by all the exports of agricultural machinery and implements com- 
bined last year. The value of mowers and reapers exported last year was 
$3,127,415, or almost two and a half millions less. 


show an amazing increase, from $590,779 last year to $927,250. 


Plows and cultivators also 
The follow- 
ing table may be of interest as showing who are some of our chief customers 
for these goods. It is unfortunately incomplete, Russia notably being omit- 
ted, owing to the fact that the Treasury Department has not as yet included 
Russia in its preliminary statistics: 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Country. 1897. 1898. 
ERC S COM nyayaerter loemrtin ocs.srefehacie eters $642,317 $1,145,025 
ER TEC OM epee h cn cre erate alc si oh nici, a; abGeeisuvel ans 623,956 1,252, 167 
(GOEIMARY Cher. crcieievem veto, © akc <3, 60 aan dhe eine: 710,818 1,232, 242 
(OLMAYE\ 2 101000) 012s aimee era AHcroSA onto aos 1,070,241 1,451,284 
British INorth America... s..00..< sen cene 464,959 781,415 
Central America and British Honduras. . 35,925 14,910 
GS COs. csre ik ooo Sitela ec ere ao iatahs a dkebee 130,825 124,368 
RTO OTM PO Wasp ae sicreekehcee.as is orice 1,428 1,079 
(GUIDE, bc GaR OOS Ron aEBeH DER CCE ero me ic 3,624 7,817 
AILSA BEUI COM), tors orcitisva te. cke chensteisiacaial ole ae 4,239 2,504 
Other West Indies and Bermuda ........ 6,705 TBR 
PAT OEMBLM hemes a eit er eicctcie cists eo oe 415,312 377,054 
Mes ey AD ameter i aires 8% voc eas Sinloca(e oe weaewiesdere 23,626 24,755 
ONO Ha TIMID LE weet ys: « saa aceshacs eal slecsliort alae eee 3,362 4,843 
VT MOEA SOU GAP AIMOTICR (5 6 o.c cues rane ce see 140,117 196,054 
Wastelndies=—British . ....:5<0s6.+.0.8e08 8,708 8,333 
IBrinisMipAUStnalaASlY i 6 ac/c eos ces ster 490, 985 697,565 
Ovber Asiatand Oceanica... 5. .......s0.- 46,206 56,159 
PALI OO Bate Vee rate ye ch vie aiale dwg amend 417,333 224,306 
OtRGr COUDLIIOS sree onc nc oss area erie, oo 420) 

Total agricultural implements....... $5, 240, 686 $7,609,732 


State of Trade—Increased Activity in All Lines. 


G. DUN & CO.’S weekly review of trade says: ‘‘ The smallest 

* failures ever recorded in any month for five years were those of 
August. No other months since the monthly reports were commenced by 
Duis Review exclusively has shown defaulted liabilities as small within 
$1,000,000, and the ratio of such defaults to solvent business represented by 
exchanges through all clearing houses, only $108.70 in $100,000, is smaller by 
26.5 per cent. than in any previous month, the clearings having been the 
largest ever known in August, and 23 per cent. larger than in 1892. 

The enormous volume of business in a month usually one of the most 
inactive of the year demands attention. Postponement during the months 
of war of some contracts and purchases which have now come forward ex- 
plains part of the increase, and the strong absorption of securities explains 
part, but there has also been a great decline in the average of prices for all 
commodities, so that it takes a much larger volume of business in tons or 


bushels to make transactions amounting to a million or more than warrant 
in 1892. 


best of all past years, and yet there is every prospect of much further in- 


It is, therefore, strictly true that business is larger than in the very 
crease. There is no doubt that the wheat crop, even though it may falla 
shade below some estimates, will prove the largest ever harvested, and 
although Beerbohm estimates Europe’s crop at. 232,000,000 bushels more than 
the last, that would be only about an average yield, while other evidence is 
less favorable. 

The improvement in the iron industry has not only continued, but be- 
comes more impressive because, after enormous buying of materials has sat- 
isfied the needs of great consumers for months to come, the demand for 
products is so great that both materials and products gradually advance in 
price. Bessemer pig has risen to $10.55 at Pittsburg, local coke at Chicago 
and anthracite foundry at the East are strong, also bars and plates advanced 
a shade, with most structural plate mills filled with orders for months to 
The 
advance in tin plates, in spite of production far greater than was thought 


come, and 25,000 tons rails sold at Chicago for delivery next year. 


possible not long ago, is evidence that the consumption of steel in that 
branch will be heavy. The wire works also report a better demand, and the 
output of Connellsville has started up, gaining 10,000 tons for the week. 

Reports from the iron and steel trade are in a high degree favorable, the 
tonnage movement being unprecedentedly large, and the tone of prices firm 
at the advances recently scored. Business in steel is exceptionally large, and 
in the West particularly the outlook is limited only by the ability of the mills 
to keep up with orders. 


The Cotton-Seed Oil Industry. 


| \HE cotton-seed oil industry in this country has been entirely developed 
since 1870. Previous to that time nearly all the work done was of an 
experimental nature, and, in fact, one peculiar feature of the entire develop- 
ment along this line is that it has been carried on in a more or less timid 
fashion, the promoters seeming to be in almost constant fear of failure. 

In 1867 there were only four cotton-seed oil mills in the United States. 
There are now over 800, some of which are of considerable size. Nearly one- 
third of the entire number are located in Texas. There are now produced in 
this country an average of about 4,000,000 tons of cotton seed per year, 
having a value of $113,000,000. Deducting from this quantity about one- 
Of this 


amount about 1,500,000 tons are worked up in the oil mills, each ton pro- 


third for sowing there would remain over 2,500,000. tons of seed. 


ducing an average of 45 gallons of crude cotton-oil and 800 pounds of cotton- 
seed oil cake. At average prices this oil has a value of $18,000,000, while 
About 9,000,000 


gallons of this oil is used in making ‘‘compound lard,’ while most of the 


the amount received for the oil cake exceeds $12,000,000. 
rest is either exported or used in the manufacture of soap. Considerable 
quantities are also used each year in adulterating lard, olive, sperm and 
other oils. 

The mills produce, in addition to the oil, much excellent fertilizer, also 
some millions of dollars’ worth of feed for animals and raw material for 
paper mills. The hulls are one of the most valuable parts of the seed. They 
comprise 48 per cent. of the weight of the seed, forming, in a dry and loose 
condition, an admirable stock food. For many years the hulls were thrown 
away as valueless, but to-day every mill in the South finds ready sale for its 
entire output. Therefore, as the result of a little over a quarter of a century 
of invention and the application of capital and energy to the work of giving 
a commercial value to cotton seed, this waste product has become worth one- 
half, and in many cases even more than one-half, as much as the lint for 
which the plant is raised. 

The products of the cotton-seed oil mills have become an important item 
in our domestic exports. It is almost impossible to follow the growth of the 
exports of cotton-seed oil cake, because all oil cakes are grouped together in 
the official statistics of the Treasury Department, but the advance in cotton- 
seed oil exports can be clearly traced. The product first appears as a sep- 
arate item among the exports from this country during the year 1872, when 
the value was $293,546. By 1880 these exports had increased to a value of 
$3,225,414. By 1888 the figures had declined to $1,925,739, while two years 
later (1890) they amounted to $5,291,178. 
while for 1898 they reached the highest point yet attained, $10,137,619, Of 


In 1897 the figures were $6,897,361, 


this amount in 1898, $3,617,183 worth went to France, $639,312 worth to 
Germany, $629,679 worth to the United Kingdom, while the quantity sent to 
all other European countries had a value of $3,977,385, Europe taking, 
therefore, nearly the entire exportation. 
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The Era of Great Railroads. 


HE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad reorganization is the latest of the series 
of reconstructions of bankrupt railroad companies which have been 
going on, at intervals, ever since the financial collapse of 1857. When it shall 
have been completed, there will remain only the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to undergo the operation, and with the rearrangement of the 
finances of that concern will disappear the era of railroad receiverships and 
its replacement by one of new corporations to take charge of the properties 
which, in so many cases, have been managed by officers of the Federal and 
State courts. The twentieth century will, therefore, probably see the rail- 
road business of the country entirely in the hands of solvent owners, in good 
financial credit, and meeting all their obligations promptly. 

More important than the rescue of railroads from judicial supervision is 
the consolidation, with which it has been in most cases accompanied, of 
numerous small and independent properties into a few of large dimensions. 
In this respect bankruptcy and reorganization have merely facilitated and 
hastened a change which would have been ultimately accomplished without 
them, but their assistance has been none the less valuable in accelerating it. 
Railroad construction in this country, as elsewhere, began with short local 
lines, which it has taken many years to combine into the great systems that 
we now see. It is only a little more than half a century since the traveller 
from New York to Chicago went to Albany by one railroad, thence to Sche- 
nectady over another, thence to Utica over another, thence to Syracuse by 
another, and thence to Rochester, to Lockport, and finally to Buffalo by 
others. At Buffalo he could go by steamboat to Detroit, and thence by the 
sections of railroad from Detroit to Chicago which now compose the Michigan 
Central Railroad, or, he could go by rail all the way over the sections of 
which the Lake Shore Railroad is now constituted, changing cars at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, in order that the citizens of Erie might not lose the sale of 
refreshments to him while he was detained making the change. In 1853 
the separate sections of railroad between Albany and Buffalo were consoli- 
dated under the name of the New York Central Railroad, and in 1869 the 
Hudson River Railroad was added to the New York Central. The same year 
the Lake Shore Railroad was formed, embracing the entire line from Buffalo 
to Chicago. Recently the New York Central has acquired the ownership of 
the Lake Shore system, so that, instead of a string of tickets a foot long 
being required for the trip between New York and Chicago, one ticket suf- 
fices for the whole of it. 

A similar unification has taken place in New England. First, the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, built in 1849, was consolidated, in 1872, with 
the New Haven and Hartford, built in 1844; then, the separate links extend- 
ing from New Haven to Boston were one by one added; then, the entire Old 
Colony system, itself a combination of many small roads, was taken in, and, 
recently, the New York and New England. This brings the entire railroad 
system of Southern New England under one management, and by a corre- 
sponding series of almalgamations, that of Northern New England, including 
Maine, is now controlled by the Boston and Maine Railroad Company. 

Whatever may be said of the peril to the individual citizen of this massing 
together of thousands of miles of railroad, and of the dangerous power which 
is intrusted to the men who collect and disburse their earnings, there is no 
controyerting the proposition that such is the tendency of civilization. As 
England joined to herself Wales, Scotland, Ireland and her colonial posses- 
sions; as Louis XI. consolidated France into one kingdom; as Victor Emanuel 
converted Italy from a ‘‘ geographical expression ” into a nation; as Bismarck 
completed the work of Frederick the Great by absorbing into the German 
empire dozens of little kingdoms and principalities, and as we are now car- 
rying the Union, founded in 1776 and solidified in 1865, to Cuba, Hawaii and 
the Philippines, so great railroad kingdoms are gradually forming themselves 
out of numerous little ones. Itis as useless to deplore it as it is for parents to 
deplore the growth and coming to maturity of their children. Living organ- 
isms cannot stand still, they must expand and develop themselves, and in the 
affairs of industry as in those of politics, feeble and inefficient organizations 
must either combine and become strong ones, or surrender to stronger ones 
which take their places, 

One thing at least is beyond dispute: the cost of railroad transportation 
to the public has not been increased, but, on the contrary, has been diminished, 
since the numerous little railroad companies of fifty years ago have been suc- 
ceeded by the few great ones of the present day. How cheap, and at the 
same time how comfortable and even luxurious, passenger travel has become, 
every one knows by experience, and as to freight, the prices for which it is 
carried are but a small fraction of those which at one time were universally 


prevalent. It is also undeniable that no further reduction could be accom. 
plished by returning to former conditions. Splitting up our present great 
railroad systems into their original fragments would, on the contrary, increase 
expenses and make an increase of charges inevitable. 

Indeed, were it not for the reduction of fixed charges, as well as the re- 
duction of operating expenses, which the consolidation of railroad properties - 
has effected, the companies could not, at the prices they now receive, afford 
to render the public the service they now render.—MaTTHEW MARSHALL, in 
the New York Swn. 


Exports of American Locomotives. 


MERICAN locomotives are steadily growing in popularity in both 

hemispheres. Within the past twelve years the annual exports of 

these products have increased from 52 to 338. In the following table further 

particulars in regard to the exports of American locomotives are given‘ 
showing aggregate and average values: 


Year. Number. Value. Average Value. 
USSC) civ puns eee ee amcor eee 52 $ 333,393 $6,414 
NS Sic anc teare Gleteee Wereeceia ic creer 58 378, 245 6,485 
SSS San erate ae eee 56 407,014 7,268 
1S 89 Seen Sapte. ostteusiae heferere 144 1,227,149 8,521 
SO OG Hos ercatoteis beccies< eerosroycnsvene 161 1,280,060 7,954 
USO sterasteratsn entation hee 275 2,424, 363 8,816 
OO pietscane eile tenis ore ees 197 1,717,715 8,719 
S98 Sacto ure cate ieee nator 195 1,794,709 9,203 
1S OA ee fore cp Nore ee steers eran 142 1,028,330 7,241 
TOO bate arn aatacre a meee 252 2,397,519 9,442 
SOG 2A eat eee maar cacao 261 2,512,270 9,625 
io Fea eee aie Coee entree Ons 338 8,225,831 9,514 


From the manner in which the present year has started out it is likely 
that all former records in this direction will be broken. Up to the present 
time. with barely more than six months gone, 270 American locomotives 
have been shipped to foreign countries. 


Freight Rates to Australia —Asa result of the establishment of a direct 
line of steamships between New York and the principal Australian ports, 
within the past two or three months freights between New York and 
Australian ports have been reduced by nearly 50 per cent. This will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of increasing American trade with Australasia. 


American Agricultural Implements in Algiers.—The light agricultural 
machinery is all of American make, and is very suitable to the requirements 
of the colony. The plows used by the French colonists are chiefly of Amer- 
ican make, but have never been looked upon with favor by the Arab farmer, 
who still scratches the ground with a plow of most antiquated and utterly 
useless pattern, as did his father and his father’s father before him.—Report 
of the British Consul-General. 


A Heavy Freight Train,— What is said to have been the largest freight 
train ever hauled anywhere in the world ran eastward from Altoona to Colum- 
bia recently over the Pennsylvania Railroad. The record-breaker was made up 
of 180 cars of Amboy coal, which made a train 3,877 feet in length, a trifle 
less than three-quarters of a mile. The total weight of the train behind the 
tender of the engine was 5,212 tons, of which 3,693 tons was the weight of 
the coal. A single engine, No. 872, the first of the Giant H 5 class, hauled 
the enormous string of cars. This locomotive weighs about 118 tons, and 
has demonstrated its title to be.the strongest machine on wheels in the 
world. On the Pittsburg division it hauled more than twice as much as the 
standard class ‘‘R” freight engine at every test. The ordinary Pennsylvania 
train is made up of sixty cars weighing about 2,350 tons. 


Cycle Share Values in England.—‘‘I have taken the trouble to examine 
the ‘cyclist’ share list, as published in one or two of the cycling journals,” 
says a writer in a London paper, ‘‘and I find that out of 192 cycle companies 
tabulated, about a hundred are recorded as having no buyers, which means, 
as regards the great majority, that their shares are worthless, or practically 
so. The shares of most of the companies are of the nominal value of 20s., 
and on the majority of them that amount has been paid, but they are now 
being offered at all sorts of prices between threepence and par value. A 
more absolute slump was probably never recorded in connection with any 
important industry, inherent, at any rate, in causes that were capable of 
being controlled. This is a curious and interesting commentary on the dis- 
closures which Mr. Hooley has this week been making before the Registrar 
in the London Bankruptcy Court.” 
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‘MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


IMM TIN FG Liglat NOIS..U. S..A. 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLANTERS, RAKES, BEET MACHINERY, Etc. 


GOOD-ENOUGH “Kaffir Queen” 1 
| Mealie 
| Planter. Var 
| & < Ae By 


SULKY PLOW. 


Any Size 


Bottom on | f 
same Frame. | Flying Dutchman 
Wheel Walking Gang Plow. 


Wood Beam or Steel 


Beam Walking Plows. Moline Champion 
All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. 


F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 
Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America, 


Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, for South Africa. 
Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. 


. WITTE GASOLINE ENGINES. | 10 tm m any place or altitude, 


power ; 2 With the electric igniter we can use 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. any grade of gas or liquid fuel. 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel, Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CoO., 1218 Walnut Sireey Kansas City, Mo., U. S.A. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE o 
the work they accomplish, and the RAPIDITY 
of their operation. 


For further details, illustrated Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


FORMERLY 


=—— Eaple Cotton Gin Co, {38+ Bridgewater, Mass, =="-mreners sme 
E. P. REED & CO., 


Factory: ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF 


Ladies’ Boots and Oxfords. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 147 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 127 Duane Street. 
LONDON, ENG., OFFICE: 92 & 93 Fore Street. 


JOSEPH FARLEY, 


Flexible Pot and Kettle Scraper. | THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 


NEEDED IN EVERY KITCHEN. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 
Stationary, Portable 
and Traction 
Engines, 
Horse Powers, 

» Water Tube Boilers 


Most useful and labor-saving utensils 
ever offered to housewives. 


Price, $7.20 per gross. 


Write for catalogue of Post Hole 
Diggers, Rakes, Curry Combs, Etc. 


F. E, KOHLER & CO., Canton, Ohio, U. S. and 


Iron Tanks 
Orders filled through any responsible export house, Prices are net 
f. o. b. vessel at New York. Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information. 


Gem Vegetable Masher, 
$5.50 per gross 


> 
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Engineering Lessons from the Hispano-American 
War. 


EKA-FIGHTING has changed completely since the days of the Spanish 

Armada. It is also entirely different from what it was in the days of 
Nelson. Instead of the wooden ships of the olden time, armed with cast-iron 
or bronze smoothbores using spherical ammunition, we have the modern 
It is said that the Oregon, which may be considered 


one of the best types of modern battleships, is provided with about 100 steam 


cruiser and battleship. 
engines, used for different purposes. Moreover, there is an extensive electri- 
cal plant. The manufacture of the vast and intricate machinery that one 
finds on a battleship of this kind requires an immense amount of skill, and 
the intelligent operation and care thereof require almost as much more. It 
does not require much skill to manipulate light projectiles, but it evidently 
requires a high order of skill to understand and work apparatus for moving 
heavy projectiles and charges by means of steam or electricity. 

The Spaniards were able to purchase some of the best cruisers in the 
world. They were also able to provide themselves with a considerable 
number of torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. Several of these were 
made in England. The machinery in them was of the highest order known 
to modern steam engineers. The Spaniards were also able to purchase excel- 
lent guns and ammunition. The Americans, on the other hand, built their 
own shipsand made their own guns, and the very fact that they were obliged 
to do this gave them the necessary skill in their management afterwards. 
Five or six large cruisers which Spain had at the beginning of the war were 
supposed to make from twenty to twenty-one knots per hour. 

It was expected that this powerful, swift fleet of armored cruisers would 
do a great deal of damage to the American coast. It was claimed at the 
time that the Americans had but one ship which was their equal in both 
speed and armament—namely, the New York. It was believed in Europe 
that the Spanish cruisers could run away from the American battleships and 
outfight the American cruisers. 

When I was in Paris at the beginning of hostilities, nearly every one 
said that the Spaniards would have altogether the best of it for the first five 
or six months; that the American fleet would be practically annihilated, and 
that probably New York and Boston would be bombarded. 

The first important event was the attempt of the Spaniards to escape 
from Santiago. They had noticed that the Americans held religious services 
on Sunday morning; they believed that steam pressure would be low, on the 
American vessels, and that they might be caught napping; moreover, the 
swift New York, which they feared most of all, was ten miles away. This 
seemed an excellent opportunity to escape. It was said that the cruisers 
were able to go about five knots per hour faster than the American battle- 
ships, and it appeared to the Spaniards that they stood avery good chance to 
show them a clean pair of heels with the exchange of but a few shots. 
When, however, they came out of the harbor, it was found that only one of 
their ships, the Cristobal Colon, was able to go faster than the American 
battleships, and they very soon found themselves paired off with American 
ships fast enough to be able to choose their own range. By taking advan- 
tage of the superior skill of the American gunners at long range, the Ameri 
cans were able to annihilate the Spanish fleet in a short time, with practically 
no loss to themselves. But it may be said that the American battleships 
were infinitely stronger than the Spanish cruisers. This certainly cannot be 
said in regard to the triangular fight between the two powerful Spanish 
Sidney 


Low, writing in the Pall Mall Gazette, after speaking of the total destruc- 


torpedo-boat destroyers and the little American yacht, Gloucester. 


tion of the Spanish fleet with practically no loss on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, points out that the determining factor is the man who fires the gun, 
the man who wings the torpedo on its way, the man who pulls the lever in 
If he 
is not capable and resolute, all the rest is nothing. Speaking of the Glouces- 


the engine-room, the man who has the nerve and skill to use the ram. 


ter, he says: 


The Gloucester’s fight with the two torpedo-boat destroyers is enough to 
make one distrust all paper calculations forever. Theoretically, Lieutenant 
Wainwright’s vessel should have been a sinking wreck five minutes after she 
had the temerity to challenge the Furor and the Pluton. The American ves- 
sel was a lightly built yacht hastily turned into a warship by having a few 
six-pounders and three-pounders mounted on her decks. The two destroyers 
are supposed to represent the very latest results of modern naval architect- 
ure. They were built in English dockyards, and they are fitted with enor- 
mously powerful engines, which are supposed to give them a speed of 
twenty-eight or thirty knots an hour—ten knots at least faster than their 
victorious antagonist. They carried fourteen-pounders, six-pounders, and 


Maxims, and, according to certain of our authorities, two or three of them 
ought almost to be a match for a battleship. But the yacht simply smoth- 
ered them with her well-aimed gun fire, and drove them ashore in flames, 
without receiving a touch herself! It is a most astonishing triumph of mind 
over matter—of skill and spirit and judgment over men handling immeasur- 
ably superior weapons and lacking the capacity to use them effectively. 

The American gunners had been highly trained; large sums of money 
had been expended in ammunition to be used in target practice at sea. 
Every man knew his gun, and had confidence in himself, while the greater 
part of the Spanish gunners probably fired the large guns of their fleet on 
the morning of the action for the first time. 

There can be no question that the Spaniard individually has quite as 
much personal bravery as the American, but he has no taste for machinery, 
is not an engineer, and is completely without the skill which is necessary in 
order to understand and handle the ponderous and complicated machine 
that one calls a battleship or cruiser of to-day. Hand-to-hand sea fighting is 
a thing of the past; naval battles are engineering conflicts between machines, 
and the man who understands these machines best is the man that is sure to 
win. 

Before the battle of Manila the Spanish Government seemed confiden t. 
They pointed out that they had more ships at Manila than the Americans 
could possibly bring against them; moreover, the place was well fortified. 
However, notwithstanding that the Spaniards in their fortifications and ships 
had considerably more guns than the Americans, the fight was of short dura- 
tion, the Spanish fleet being destroyed in a very short time, while not a man 
was killed on the American side. Here again it was a triumph of technical 
skill and high training over a complete lack of skill and what one might call 
criminal negligence on the part of the Spaniards. 

The Spanish officers and gentlemen are as intelligent and as refined as those 
of any country; many of the merchants and bankers conduct their business 
with great skill and care, and accumulate large fortunes. In no part of the 
world are there greater integrity and honesty in commercial transactions 
than in Spain; no merchants stand higher than the Spanish. In literature 
they are perhaps superior to ourselves, while in art they have far surpassed 
us; but they have no taste for engineering, and it is impossible for them to 
appreciate the necessity of taking good care of machinery. 

The Spanish and French newspapers, at the beginning of the war, re- 
ferred to the United States as a nation of commercants and pigstickers. Had 
they referred to them as a nation of engineers and skilled mechanicians, they 
would have been much nearer the mark. If there is anything in the world 
which distinguishes the American, it is his taste—may I say his love ?—for the 
mechanical arts. All the young men are extremely fond of machinery; they 
all wish to make something—to build a steam engine or a boat, or to make a 
gun, and it is this which gives the American, and the Anglo-Saxon every- 
where, an advantage over the less skillful nations of the world. 

The complication of modern implements of destruction gives to the 
highly scientific and mechanical races a marked advantage over the un- 
trained and unscientific nations. The greater the complication, so long as 
advantages may be derived from it, the greater the skill required to under- 
stand and use the instrument, the greater the supremacy to be derived from 
its use. I think it may almost be said that naval warfare has reached so 
high a degree of development and requires such a mass of intricate and com- 
plicated machinery as to render it completely useless to unscientific nations. 
The wisdom of a government in insisting that everything relating to warfare 
should be constructed in its own country is apparent. If a nation makes its 
instruments of warfare, it will certainly be able to use them.—Hiram S. 
Maxim, in The Engineering Magazine. 


The Handiness of Machine Tools.—The handiness of machine tools 
receives frequently too little consideration from British makers. Not long 
ago we visited a works where some large drilling machines made by a very 
well-known firm were in use, the various handles and levers of which were 
particularly well arranged, but when we remarked on them we were informed 
that it was only after insisting on that arrangement, and absolutely refusing 
to accept the machines till they were put right, that the desirable point was 
gained by the purchasers. We have very little doubt that the makers have 
not profited by the hint, but still continue to make the machine in the old 
style, although the improvement could not fail to be evident to all users. 
We have no hesitation in saying that such a case could never occur in 
America, the fact being appreciated that the rate of output of a machine 
depends largely on the convenience with which it can be used.—The Engineer 
(London). 
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Order through New York 
Clock movement. Cuts at export houses. 
touch of cigar. 


25. Quick and Easy 28. Samson 42. Quick and Easy 45. Acme 4846. Quick and Easy 34. Self-Pulling 39. Self-Pulling 59. Safety Automatic 54. Cigar Cutter. 
Cork Puller. Cork Puller. Lemon Squeezer. Lemon Squeezer. Shaker. Cork Screw. Cork Screw. Cigar Cutter. 


ERIE SPECIALITY COMPANY, Eric, Pa., U. S.A. 


South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., “seer 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 


Correspondence solicited. Circular E on request. 
e Harness Saddle Trees (in iron), Gig, Track, 
Fine Saddlery Hardware for EX PO RT. Coupe, Express. All styles and sizes. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue “B” on application. Harness Saddle Mountings, such as Terrets 
, ’ 
NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, check Hooks, Ete., Etc. All Patterns. 
NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. Brass, Nickel and Imitation Rubber Finish 


Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders 


They 
i - wane A Adjust 
Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business to a 
Bank and Office Railings Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, nasle 
4 Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Catalogue “S” on application. Hae ‘ 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders filled through commission houses. when 
d Wire Goods of Correspondence solicited. Bettnte 
an 

° ° THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. 1: U, S. A. firm. 

every description. ESTABLISHED 1834. 


THE HANDY. 


Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 
—_ dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 


—— SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 


= silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
: <= = a conspicuous success. 
TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U S.A. DIAMOND EFHARDW ARE Co. 


EVA N [ss = I G | & SO N Orcers promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
5 Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Fiyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 
Supplies, Yaros, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 


Commission Merchants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: “* LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


{9 James St., LIVERPOOL, England, 


Established 45 Years. 


__ AU” 


CO) NAR J. WISS & SONS. 


Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 
BEST QUALITY 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR META! 


SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETO., ETO. 


nN 


um 


U. S.A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue **E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


Zi & . ¥ 


For Car Curtains, Car Seats, Headlinings there is no material equal to PANTASOTE. 


Better than leather and costs half as much. _ Does not crack, peel or rot. Is not affected by heat, cold or climate; water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof and almost wear- 
proof. Contains no rubber or cellulose and is NOT INFLAMMABLE. Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed designs. 
CAUTION. —There are worthless and dangerous imitations. See that the word ‘*PANTASOTB” is stamped on the goods. 


TEE PANTASOTE Co., 29 Broaaway, New York City. 
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UR advice to dealers is to handle Bicycles that are mechanically correct in destgn— 
those that have all up-to-date features—no fads, but practical, new improvements 
that benefit both 
wheel and rider, ©6 


Such ALPoverseveseeee 


FRAME.— Best quality of weldless 
steel tubing is used. Main frame, 14%- 
inch; head, 13¢-inch; lower rear stays, 
%-inch, D shape, tapered to %-inch; 
upper rear stays, 34-inch. 


REGISTERED TRADE MABE. 


FRAME CONNECTIONS.—Flush joints. piodcpns Pies aS Boineies, made tere best ee WIDTH OF TREAD, 5% inches. 
eel, scientifically tempered and carefu ound to = 
SPROCKETS. — Steel detachable, 20, 22, 24 and 26 remove any pode iricds ced by tempers igi CRANKS AND SHAFT.—Two-plece, joined in center. 


tooth front; 8, 9 and 10 tooth rear. 


FINISH.—Black, maroon or green, plain or striped 


BALLS are kept in place by ball-retainers, which, in and decorated. 
HANDLE BARS.—Steel adjustable. eonnection with felt washers, serve as dust shields. PEDALS : 
x ‘ are made -trap, 
WHEELS anes fitted with steel piano wire Ana Soe BOTA Ce IEE One Ene On citer rubbers can be Bieene TaD, 0: 00nke uae 
Swaged s aa 

eae HUBS AND CRANK-HANGER.~Barrel pattern. CHAINS.—Superior make, “B” block pattern, cen- 

RIMS.—Wo04 or steel. WHEEL BASE, 43% inches. ters and pins hardened. 
We also make HIGH-GRADE TANDEMS and JUVENILE WHEELS. 
mw Floor space oc- 


EF = LIST PRICES: cupies five and 


IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 38 and 39, = + $75 each. | IMPERIAL JUVENILE MODELS, 5 and 6, = $40 each, | CuoBaltacres. | 
“NY \, IMPERIAL MODELS, Nos. 58 and 59, = > 60 each.| IMPERIAL TANDEMS, = © © = © © = 100 each. | im the manutac- 
) +) 


Our Tribune Bicycles | THE BLACK MFG. co, 


800,000 dollars. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO RELIABLE DEALERS. Correspondence Solicited Business estab- 
are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
Write for export prices. We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


; ished in 1869. 
Send us duplicates of all orders given commission houses to avoid other goods being substituted. : ssi 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, “A” GHIGACO, ILL. U.S.A. 


SST 


Price, $5 


0.00. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. Tribune Model 34. 


” a pits ; : Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
Model 383 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, that it is built with drop frame, 20% or 2246 inches, for ; ; : it 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher : p U7 OF wa7R , where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 


ladies’ use. Weight, about 24% lbs. 
ARENA MODEL L is very similar to above, but a 2 s ; : : , 
little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, 


enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. about 21 lbs. Finish, black, gold striped.. 


price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, 
built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches 
diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- 
plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, 
black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, 
about 23% lbs. 


inch height only. Drop to hanger, 214 inches; 7-inch 


SmS~ We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 


ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 
a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon : ae f 
enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line) MAILED FREE. 


Nile and Pyramid 
BicyclesandTandems 


High-Class Bicycles for Export. 
We want Agents in every country. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS. 


THE SOU DAN MANU FACTU RI NG | COMPANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CKRICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., - FULTON. N.Y. We A. 


——4)) 


Hunter and Fulton 
Bicycles. 


omvuliy HUNTER HUBS. 


Kverything we manufacture is strictly high-grade and fully guaranteed. Ask for our prices. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND SUPPLIES. 


The Outlook for 1899. 


T is not perhaps too early in the season for a little gossip regarding the 
prospects for the coming season as they present themselves to American 
manufacturers. It is too soon to state positively what the developments of 
the coming season will be, and in the cycle trade above all others it is never 
safe to prophesy, unless you know. But the readers of THE AMERICAN Ex- 
PORTER may at least gain some idea from the following as to how the wind 
is blowing over here. 

All indications are that the remarkable tumble in the price of high-grade 
—we are now speaking of genuine high grade, not spurious—wheels that was 
such a feature of the past two years in the American cycle trade will not be 
again repeated. The prices for wheels of the standard makes have now 
settled at points that on the whole appear to be satisfactory to both maker 
and buyer. Weare speaking now of chain wheels. The price of the chain- 
less will in all probability fall heavily until it reaches a notch not too far 
above that of the standard chain wheel of equal grade. 

As the chainless is on the whole less of a novelty in Europe than it is 
here we do not anticipate any unusual increase in the exports of this type. 
The chain wheel, however, of the best grade, manufactured by responsible 
firms, will enjoy a greater popularity abroad than ever. We believe that the 
export cycle trade done with auction shops, receivers and curbstone hucksters 
of all kinds will fall off a great deal, to the advantage of legitimate firms 
who do a straightforward business and whose guarantee means exactly what 
it says and will be backed up on occasion. 

As regards general make-up and appearance, it is too soon to state what 
the features of the coming models will be. There is some talk of a return to 
30-inch wheels on the part of a few makers, but these will probably be put 
out at first in experimental numbers only. 

Tiremakers are just now announcing an increase of 50 cents per pair for 
manufacturers. This no doubt means a somewhat larger increase for dealers. 
By this time foreign buyers should have learned the lesson that tires should 
never be purchased of any but responsible firms and that to be good for any- 
thing living prices must be paid. All things considered, we believe that 
American manufacturers are capable of making a better tire for little money 
than any others in the world. Automatic machinery, long experience, large 
plants and an enormous domestic demand all contribute to this result and so 
favor the foreign buyer. 

The prices of tubing are said to be going up, but at present this cannot 
be asserted positively. We doubt if there will be much difference for export 
buyers, except in quality, which will undoubtedly be better than ever before. 
There are several immense plants in this country devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of bicycle tubing, and we confidently expect to see a great de- 
velopment in the foreign trade in this important specialty as soon as foreign 
buyers realize its merits. ; 

An enormous trade will undoubtedly be done the coming season in 
bicycle parts, so many of which are now made in this country with the aid 
of highly specialized automatic machinery. We have more than once 
referred in these columns to the special cycle-making machinery now on the 
market in this country, and not only will manufacturers continue to avail 
themselves as heretofore to equip their works, whether in Great Britain or 
South Australia, with these machines, but there will undoubtedly be a con- 
stantly increasing stream of orders from dealers all over the world for such 
articles as chains, cranks, sprockets, etc., manufactured in this country by 
concerns that are devoting all their energies and ability to a single one of 
these specialties. 

In handle-bars, brakes, bells and saddles, lamps and the numerous other 
essential accessories it is too soon to prophesy what the future has in store. 
In all of these lines there is more room for sensational developments than 
seems possible in the case of the complete machine. Saddles, however, ap- 
pear to have already reached a wonderfully high stage of perfection in this 


country, and we anticipate an advance over the immense export sales last 
year of these staple articles. 

In general foreign buyers the world over appear to be increasingly dis- 
posed to favor American models in every part of the bicycle’s equipment. 
Each succeeding year will see the trade of the great and reliable American 
manufacturers of bicycle goods increasing abroad. Importers and dealers 
have only to use discretion in placing their orders to insure lasting satisfac- 
tion both for themselves and their clients. 


Export Trade in Parts. 


HE plan which has been prevalent in Austria for some time of buying 
parts and assembling them after receipt at the consignees’ port is now 
taking a hold in Australia. It is reported upon excellent authority that com- 
plete machines are fast giving way in the Antipodes to the built-up class, and 
the reason for it is the same as with Austria—the duties are decreased, while 
the results are practically the same. This gives a particularly favorable 
opening for parts-makers, and one which they should not overlook, as it 
appears the innovation is sufficiently well grounded to last for some time at 
least, if not to become permanent. English makers have so far profited the 
most by the new arrangement, and, in fact, they are almost directly respon- 
sible for it, but the better-made and lighter and interchangeable parts made 
by American concerns will not have a very hard battle in securing the 
supremacy. 

The best method of conducting this trade has been to show a completed 
machine with the parts necessary to its building numbered separately, so 
that while the complete machine is ordered in the ‘‘ knock-down” shape, it 
comes under the tariff on separate parts. A thoroughly informed agent in 
Melbourne says that American machines so ordered and imported will soon 
dominate that market. We note also that a recent single shipment to Buenos 


Ayres included over $2,000 of bicycle parts and equipments. 


Expanding American Trade. 


Xe STRIKING view of the growth of this country in industrial and com- 

mercial affairs is that prepared from statistics gathered in Sweden 
as analyzed by the British Consul at Stockholm. The tables are carefully 
made up and the comment upon them, as might be supposed, is entirely 
impartial. Periods of five years each are used in making the comparisons. 
In average annual pig iron production the United States increased from 
2,284,000 tons in the 1871-5 period to 8,263,000 tons in the 1891-5 period. 
Since 1871 the British share in supplying the world with iron has shrunk 
from 46.3 per cent. to 37.5, while that of the United States has increased 
from 16.1 per cent. to 30.9. In the output of iron ore the British annual 
figure has declined in 1895 to 12,249,000 tons and that of the United States 
advanced to 14,288,000 tons. In the twenty-five years covered by the tables 
ending in 1895 the United States has increased its total in the world’s yield 
of coal from 17 to nearly 30 per cent., while the British output fell off from 
47 to 34 per cent. Great Britain’s consumption of cotton in the same time 
has increased by a fourth and that of the United States has doubled. 

The United States produces a fifth of the world’s wheat supply, England 
and all its colonies one-eighth, and Germany one-twentieth. This country 
mines 22 per cent. of the gold of the world and 35 per cent of the silver. In 
the twenty-five years the new railway constructed in the United States was 
twenty-three times as great as that of Great Britain and Ireland and nearly 
eight times as great as Germany’s. While the total foreign trade of Great 
Britain, exports and imports, increased 21g per cent., that of the United 
States increased 15. In the growth of population this country leads all 
others, with an advance of 24 per cent. in ten years. 
and dependencies increased 12 per cent., Germany the same, Russia 11 per 


cent., Great Britain and Ireland 8.77 per cent. and France less than 1 per 


The British colonies 


cent. It is of moment to remember that these are figures collected in 
Sweden, and that the comparison is made by a British official. 


end with 1895. To bring them dowm to date would add to their significance. 


The figures 


A French Opinion of American [Machinery.—‘‘America has astonished 
the world with the accuracy of her implements and machinery; her steel 
ships resist and endure better than those of other and older countries. Her 
intricate machinery does not get out of order so quickly and stands crucial 
tests far beyond the power of European apparatus, and there are fewer 
failures, because there are fewer defects; this is due to her implements of ° 
precision,” ‘ 
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Amazing Growth of the Bicycle Industry in America. 


“F ten years ago it had been predicted that before the close of the nine- 
teenth century the manufacture of bicycles and bicycle supplies and of 
machinery for making them would constitute one of America’s greatest in- 
State- 
ments have been made from time to time concerning the bicycle’s develop- 


dustries, the prediction probably would have found few believers. 


ment in the United States, and comparisons, more or less accurate, have been 
made as to the skill and progress of wheelmakers in this and other countries. 
Englishmen have been pleased to assert that greater advancement in cycle 
construction has taken place in England than elsewhere. Frenchmen are 
disposed to think that the wheels made in France are as good as any others, 
and the efforts in Germany to encourage the use of home-built wheels rather 
than those made in America, by the proposed imposition of heavy duties on 
the latter, show that the superiority of Uncle Sam’s machines is duly recog- 
nized by the Germans. 

The remarkable growth during the last three years of the bicycle’s popu- 
larity in countries where it was before almost a stranger offers new and great 
opportunities for manufacturers whose product is strictly first class and 
whose enterprise and genius are constantly alert. The exportation of wheels, 
as is shown by trustworthy statistics, has come to be an exceedingly impor- 
tant feature of the industry in America, and the foreign demand for American 
machines next year and thereafter is a matter of much consequence to the 
manufacturers of this country. The past has demonstrated that cyclists on 
the other side of the water are quick to appreciate the advantages of strong 
and speedy mounts. Whenever our manufacturers have made desirable 
changes in their models it has required only a very short time for foreigners 
to become aware of the fact and to make investigations regarding it. 

At the present time cyclists in nearly every part of the world are eager 
to know what modifications or radical changes will be revealed in the Amer- 
ican bicycles of 1899. It is doubtfulif the manufacturers themselves could 
adequately answer the inquiry at this early date, as, very likely, many of 
them are not yet familiar with inventions and suggestions which they wish 
to consider carefully before deciding exactly how to fashion the new ma- 
chines. Never before has the progressive wheelmaker had so great a number 
of practical and ingenious methods and devices to select from as he has now. 
Some idea of what inventors in this country have done within the last two 
years to increase the comfort and pleasure of wheelmen, and of what the 
latter may hope to enjoy before the close of another year, may be gained by 
examining the report of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
the year 1897. 

During that. year the patents granted for inventions of bicycles, bicycle 
parts, appliances and devices number nearly eight hundred. Seventy-eight 
patents were issued for new bicycles, 49 for bicycle bells, 42 for bicycle brakes, 
41 for bicycle tires, 33 for bicycle saddles, 30 for bicycle handle bars, 12 
for bicycle handles, 15 for bicycle lamps, 14 for bicycle cyclometers, 13 for 
bicycle luggage and parcel carriers, 18 for bicycle wheels, 13 for bicycle 
frames, 12 for bicycle chains, 9 for bicycle pedals, 8 for bicycle gears, 7 for 
bicycle alarms and 5 for bicycle ball bearings. Other cycle patents were as 
follows: Supports, 61; stands, 17; locks, 31; canopies, 4; driving gear, 4; 
driving and propelling mechanism, 10; foot rests, 2; cranks, 3; crank hang 
ers, 3; crank shafts, 2; attachments, 12, and chain brush, 1. 

The above are only a few of the wheel inventions for which patents were 
granted. The complete list would occupy fully two columns. It appears to 
contain almost everything requisite for the wheelman’s comfort and safety. 
Riders who care more for mild recreation than speed will find in the list many 
articles to please them, while the professional record-breaker should be able 
to choose a gear that will gladden his heart. 

The figures of the Patent Office for 1897, when contrasted with the report 
In 1890 only 
27 factories were engaged in cycle making, and less than 2,000 workmen 
The output was valued at a little over $2,500,000. In 1895 


the number of bicycle factories in this country exceeded 200, an aggregate 


of that office seven or eight years ago, are doubly interesting. 


were employed. 


capital of more than $100,000,000 was invested, upward of 50,000 workmen 
were employed and at least 800,000 wheels were turned out. Last year the 
Saat 


1880,” says the report, “‘a large proportion of the cycles used were imported, 


production of machines is estimated at considerably over 1,000,000. 
mainly from England. In 1897 the exports of cycles and parts of cycles to 
England amounted in value to $2,128,491, and the total exports amounted to 
$6,902, 736.” 

But not only has the bicycle benefited Americans because of the invest- 
ment of immense capital and the employment of thousands of workmen in 


its manufacture. At the present time it is estimated that 2,000 shops in this 
country are engaged in the business of repairing bicycles; most of them also 
handle cycles and cycle supplies. In several of the shops from three to five 
repairmen are employed. 

The manufacture of new machinery for use in making parts of bicycles 
and bicycle novelties has also given rise to an industry which furnishes em- 
ployment to a very large number of Americans. Inventors have been busy 
day and night devising machines to facilitate the work of construction, with 
the result that the exportation of those products is exceedingly important 
by itself. 

It is clear from the above, therefore, notwithstanding the numerous 
failures among bicycle concerns two years ago, the marked reduction in the 
price of wheels and the statements of uninformed persons that cycling has 
lost much of its charm, that the wheel occupies a very conspicuous place in 
the thoughts of the people, and when the figures showing the extent of the 
cycle industry for the present year are made known, that fact will probably 


be even more apparent than it is to-day.—New York Sun. 


American Manufactures in Germany. 


F all the products of American industry there are none, for the time 
being, of greater interest for the export trade than those of our man- 
ufactures of machinery. It is certain that the United States has outclassed, 
in this particular branch, all the other industrial nations, and this fact is 


acknowledged to-day even by persons who, upon the whole, do not evince 


much friendship for our country. 

The city of Bamberg is not an important place for industrial enterprises. 
By far the greater part of products exported from there is not made in that 
town, but in the neighborhood. Notwithstanding this, American machinery 
has been very successfully introduced at Bamberg, and every week the local 
newspapers contain advertisements touching the sale of American agricul- 
tural and tool-making machines. 

Only a few weeks ago a shipment of American machines to manufacture 
metal capsules for bottles (manufacturer, Bliss Company, Brooklyn) arrived 
there, and were not only entirely satisfactory to the purchasers, but exceeded 
their expectations. This is worthy of note, considering that only a short 
time ago capsules made in Germany were exported to the United States. 

American machinery for the manufacture of shoes can be found in any 
German establishment of importance, and the United States electric ma- 
chinery (Walker Company, Cleveland) used in the electric street railway of 
Bamberg is giving entire satisfaction. This is saying a good deal, consider- 
ing that one of the largest works for electric engineering in Germany 
(Schuckert, at Nuremberg) is within close proximity. 

It may also be mentioned that American watches have made their 
appearance in this market and are finding ready purchasers. The people 
speak highly of the neat workmanship which is characteristic of all American 


machinery. 


An English View of American Competition. 


REAT BRITAIN will have to make up its mind to see a good deal more 
of the American in our markets than has been the case hitherto. 
Trade is at present so good in the States that all the available productive 
power is required for home demands, but several manufacturer friends who 
have just returned from the States, where they have been on business, tell 
our Sheffield correspondent that the manufacturers there are so largely 
increasing their output that they will promptly overtake home requirements 
and enter vigorously upon European markets. ‘‘ You will soon have us over 
amongst you,” said one large producer to a Sheffield manufacturer, “and I 
will show you several of the lines in which we intend to do business.” 
These lines included bright drawn steel and all the cheaper grades of steel, 
brass rods, files, small malleable iron castings, automatic machinery for all 
purposes, steam (india-rubber) hose piping and other goods. These were 
invariably from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. cheaper than the prices quoted in 
this country. 

Tt will not do to say that the quality is inferior, for at two establish- 
ments in Sheffield, where American articles are being used in increasingly 
large quantities, the workmen prefer both the raw steel and brass suitable 
for working in automatic machines, and also the files and the malleable iron 
castings. It is quite clear that American competition is going to be far more, 
severe than it is at present.—Editorial in The Hardware Trade Journal 
(London). 
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BICYCLES! 


“ILLINOIS” 
BICYCLES. 


Best bargains offered 
in Bicycles for 1898. 


Spiral Screw Drivers. 
Reversible Bit Screw Drivers. 


One Hole Hand Corn Shellers. 
Waffle Irons. 
Serrated Edge Knives. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THESE GOODS. 


Paring Knives. 
Mincing Knives. 
Meat Tenderers. 
Can Openers and Hardware Specialties. 


SEND TO ANY EXPORTER IN THE UNITED STATES, OR TO US 
DIRECT FOR OUR 1898 ILLUSTRATED EXPORT 
SPECIAL, GIVING NET PRICES. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


Our Portable Pump 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


THE GLOBE 
NEBULIZER 


AFFORDS THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT FOR 


All acute and chronic diseases of 
the nose, throat, ear, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs, including colds, 
catarrh, deafness, sore throat, hoarseness, diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, bronchitis, hay fever, asthma, 
whooping cough, pneumonia and consumption. 


Suitable for both office and home use. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S. A. 


Temple Scorcher. 
Temple Special. 
Temple Superb. 
Temple Faultless. 


(=~ Best and cheapest line of Bicycles made in America. 
Machines for Ladies the same price as for Men’s. 


Fi'ted with the best Saddles, Pedals and Tires. 


(28 Spanish Catalogues, and all letters written in Spanish. 


TERMS: Cash in ‘‘ New York” or “Chicago,” to be paid us on delivery of complete 
shipping documents. Bicycles will be placed F. O. B. steamship at New York if 
desired, at no extra cost. ‘‘ Send us sample order.” 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO.. 


Discount to agents, 50 per cent. List price, 


Discount to agents, 45 per cent. List price, 
Discount to agents, 40 per cent. List price, 


Discount to agents, 35 per cent. List price, 


204 35TH STREET, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the silting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring, 
No Rebound. 


No Pressure on Soft Parts, 
Cool, Comfortable. 


RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. 


PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. 


Best Nickeled over Heavy Copper. 
Made 7-8 Tube Tops. 


O. B. NEWYORK. 


Upturned, one doz, lots .......64.- $10.50 
Drop, One'dOz, JOUST nen cesiea cade 10.50 

«/ Octagon Tube, extra, per doz..... 3.00 
“Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz. 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz....  1.2/ 
Ram/’s Horn, one doz. lots.......... 5 


Adjustable, one doz. lots........-. 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per aoz.... 
Seat Posts, per dOZ...........--> . 8.60 
Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


Any size stems. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle=Bar Co.,, chicago, i, u. 8/4. 


BERKEVY’S ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT POST 
Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. 
It will prolong not only your own 
life, but life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening 
screw. In ordering give exact size 
of seat post hole. Will fit any wheel 
and saddle. Send for circular and 
prices. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us dupli- 
cate order. 


THE BERKEY 
Akjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 


2,000 °97 and 98 Model Bicycles 
- — ae : ff MUST BE CLOSED OUT 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


‘) $13.00 


Write for particulars, 
Most complete line in America. 


and 
Upward. 


In sending orders through export houses send us duplicate. 


300 Wabash Avenue, 


THE BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO.., cnicaco ius... 


Our ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
Rust. Contains no Acid. 
Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


as The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 
oe ~) Reels, Etc. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 
fry 7 fey Fire Arms after shooting. It has noequal. It is transparent 


and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 
«C,.” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


G. W. COLE & CO., 11! B’way, NewYork, U. S.A. 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 

It is new and novel and 
eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 


mateh the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 

“crank. 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 
where to be the best. 

The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 154, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel. drop forging con- 
nections. 

Seamless tubing through- 
out. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Manson.”’ 


Dunlap tires. 

Steel adjustable 
bars. 

Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs. 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


handle 


(= THE PRICES—$75 less 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New York. 
73-75 West Jackson St., 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


THE: AMERICAN Tr ORGEIR: 


Launch of the Admiral Dewey. 


rT\HE Admiral Dewey was launched at 2:40 on the afternoon of August 

18th at Cramps’ shipyards, in Philadelphia. The Admiral Dewey is 
the first of four merchant steamers building at Cramps’ shipyard for the 
American Mail Steamship Company, to be named for distinguished admirals 
of the American Navy. They are to be operated in the trade between Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia and Jamaica, British West Indies, and may 
be regarded as the pioneer vessels of the post-bellum development of Ameri- 
can commerce. They will be run by the Boston Fruit Company, and will 
furnish weekly mail service to West Indian ports as far as Jamaica. 

Hitherto the fleet operated by the Boston Fruit Company has been com- 
posed of entirely British-built vessels chartered for the trade. These vessels 
are about 1,500 tons register, while the new American ships will be of 2,000 
tons register and will be of the highest rating in their class. They will also 
be much faster than the chartered British ships, and are constructed for use 
as auxiliary cruisers. 

The construction of the Admiral Dewey has been a case of rapid work 
even for Cramps’ shipyard, she having been launched from the same build- 
ing slip that the battleship Alabama was launched from on May 18th last. 
The keel of the Admiral Dewey was laid one week from the launching of 
the United States battleship Alabama, so that the construction of her hull 
on the stocks has occupied two months and three weeks, an achievement of 
celerity in her construction hitherto unprecedented in the annals of Ameri- 
can iron shipbuilding for a vessel of her size. 

The principal dimensions of the four ships are as follows: Length, 280 
feet; breadth, 36 feet; depth, 25 feet; tonnage, 2,000; 
They are twin-screw ships, powered with vertical triple-expansion engines of 


speed, 15 knots. 


the latest approved Cramp type, are provided with ample passenger accommo - 
dations, and are in all respects the most advanced type of vessels built for 
the West India trade of the United States. 


Furniture and Tills in South Africa. 


\UPPOSING one goes into a friend’s house in Cape Town, and he is asked 
S to take a seat; well, a look at the chair naturally results, and being of 
a pattern and make new to the eye, a desire to know its origin brings out the 
fact that it is an American bentwood chair, or maybe it is of Austrian make. 
These can be bought retail from a half-crown upwards and are imported in 
large quantities, and, as they are made in loose parts which are put together 
with bolts and nuts, they solve the question of freight and cost, which mili- 
tates against British furniture. Why can’t our many chair manufacturers in 
Bucks and elsewhere have a share in this trade? They’ve got the wood, 
they’ve got the men and they’ve got the money, too! but evidently a poor 
stock of inventive enterprise. One sees but little substantially made furni- 
ture in Cape Town, as, being bulky, freights are prohibitive and the cheaply 
made light colonial furniture answers the purpose. American rattan cane 
furniture and Madeira wicker chairs are largely used, as they are light and 
portable for sitting on the balconies and stoops and they do not harbor 
insects as upholstered furniture does. In most of the refreshment bars 
about town one may see an elaborate nickel-plated American cash-registering 
till, while in the majority of tradesmen’s offices can be seen an American 
roll-top desk and a typewriter.—Correspondent of The Hardwareman, 


London. 


The South Wales Coal Strike. 


HE great coal strike in South Wales, which has now lasted 15 weeks, and 
which still presents no definite prospect of an early settlement, has hit 


the hardware trade in the southern portion of the Principality very hard. 
The retail traders in the colliery districts are, in common with most other 
shopkeepers, passing through a critical period, and should the dispute be left, 
as many fear it will, for the advent of Winter frosts to settle, many an 
unfortunate little trader will undoubtedly have to succumb to the unequal 
struggle. The hardship which this deplorable strike is occasioning is inten- 
sified by a feeling of irritation that it should have occurred at the opening of 
what promised to be one of the most prosperous of seasons for many years 
past. Cardiff, as the great outlet for the South Wales coal field, is suffering 
severely from the trade paralysis. A large section of the working class is 
dependent for subsistence upon public charity, building operations have 
received a great setback, and the wholesale trade in the supply of equipment 
for collieries and engineering works, which formed an important part of the 


large trade enjoyed by a few of the leading hardware establishments of the 


Welsh metropolis, has practically altogether closed. The takings of the 
smaller shopkeepers situated in the great working-class districts around the 
centre of the town have been reduced in many cases to something like half, 
and outstanding accounts go to swell a gradual but ever-increasing indebt- 
edness. Altogether, the trade outlook in South Wales is of the gloomiest 
character, and the slightest ray of hope is being eagerly, if somewhat de- 
spondently, watched for. The Government Conciliator has arrived and is 
getting to work, but his movements are regarded rather with skeptical curi- 
osity than with sanguine expectancy, the general impression being that the 
final settlement will be rather in the nature of surrender from starvation 
than of compromise—the result of prudence and reason.—The Hardwareman 
—London. , 


American Blotting Paper. 


ALF a century ago very few people used blotting paper, and what was 

used was imported. Black sand. was in almost universal use in 
In fact, there was somehow a disposition to ignore blot- 
ting paper, as too plebeian or un-English. The first blotting paper made in 
the United States was the product of the mills owned by Joseph Parker, 
afterward of the firm of Joseph Parker & Son, New Haven, Conn., in 1856. 
It was made of cotton waste, and when compared with the English product 
was declared to be superior. Up to the sixties the demand for blotting 
paper was small, but its use has so increased that the old sandbox has long 
since ‘‘gone by the board,” and the product now in the United States is 


counting houses. 


about 100,000 pounds per day. It is very extensively used for advertising 
purposes by corporations and large companies. There are now a great num- 
ber of mills that make blotting paper, and the product is of a varying quality. 
What is needed most in blotting paper is a good absorbent without regard to 
color or weight. While the most of the American product is consumed here, 
not a little is finding its way to foreign countries, where it is highly appre- 
ciated as superior at least to all Continental makes. 


Exports of American Typewriting Machines. 


HE exports of typewriting machines from this country increased by 

nearly $500,000 in 1898 over the figures for 1897. The values for the 

two years were $1,453,117 and $1,902,153 respectively. Among the chief 
countries to which they were sent were the following: 


1897. 1898. 
United Kingdoms 2. ....ce<s.nc-ie eee ee $731,152 $896,576 
E72) 10V2) 11) ee WN OS On eR NeR RE ts Oe eo ocd aetao 3 228,710 425,614 
HOPAN CO s.dececarIpinte biab. 0 «ic. «a atomagerauyee ee nets 99,222 94,608 
Other Huropese dase ao ccs Seren Nae ree 175,976 232,253 
British -Australasiaz be nc acseeeen oe aes ee 67,622 60,089 
British NortheAmenicanc.: poche eee een 30,710 51,752 
Oi ILC Ne BH ate kM RR ES F PSOE, o.oo crete 19,622 36,342 
NINE). GUC Oe enact nine Gite Re RRM ne COMPO B A Btna.o. fain Se 25,298 28,900 
APO OMEN Aces ah Rel aiue Me ce ee eee 11,914 18,187 


American Trade with Japan.—British consular reports say America’s 
trade with Japan for 1897 shows an enormous increase. Imports into Japan 
from the United States increased 57 per cent., and exports increased 55 per 
cent., while foreign trade with Great Britain only 5 per cent., and with Ger- 
many 8 per cent of the total. The following comparison is made in iron and 


steel products of the years 1890, 1896 and 1897: 


THOCOMOTLVES ntact eee $48,518 $416,106 $2,393,385 
Machinery and instruments........394,111 781,510 1,909,728 
Steam: boilerssreacwes ce see eae 30,314 54,869 211,790 
Rails and railway materials........ 619 434,853 1,558,794 
ronan s\(ibss)peeeeriee ees eae eer 1,298 232,353 939,379 


American Manufactured Woods in Great Britain.—The London Timber 
Trades Journal says the growth of the importation of manufactured wood 
goods from the United States into Great Britain is somewhat startling. In 
1893 we sent them goods in this line to the amount of £193,000. In 1897 the 
amount was £430,000, or more than double the amount of 1893. Continuing, 
the Journal says: “This extraordinary total included a great variety 
of manufactured goods in addition to what we usually designate as joinery, 
and probably included the multifarious wood exports of our American cous- 
ins—from meat skewers, toothpicks and clothespegs, to roll-top desks and 
drawing room suites. That the export of pine doors, however, is a rapidly 
increasing trade is apparent even to the casual observer, and arrivals of these 
goods may be counted by hundreds of thousands. 
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SIMONDS M’F’G COMPANY. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1899. 


OUR NEW GAS LAMPS =~ ™** 


FOR BICYCLES AND CARRIAGES 


will be ready for delivery December 1st, 1898. 


Powerful Light. 
No Oil or Smoke, " 
pes of Desizn. The E. P. Breckenridge Co., 
Absolute Safety. : 

Simplicity of Construction. TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FOREHAND ARNIS Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


MADE BY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Revolvers and Shot Guns Zs 


At Moderate Prices, for Export. 


Catalogue “J’’ on application. 


Retail Price, 


$500 


Roving Cans, viz.: Vulcan Fibre, Hill’s IXXX Tin and 


JAM ES HILL MFG. CO. all kinds of Mill Boxes and Cans. 


PROVIDENCE, R I., U. S. A. Manufacturers ' Also Galvanized Sheet Iron Goods, Ash and Garbage 
ee by | Cans, Fire Pails and Buckets, etc. 


Write for Catalogues “OO” and “P.” For sale through commission houses or direct. 


THE 


“Easy” Bolt Clipper 4 


Is TEE BEST. 
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PEASY Bout 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MH. K. PORTER, 6G Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, ""sitgmene 


Also Manufacturers of FIRE-PREVENTING PAINTS AND KALSOMINE, 
As cheap as ordinary paint with this valuable fire-preventing property. 
Por Varnishes address ATLANTIC VARNISH WORKS, Richmond, Va., U.S A. For Paints address E. T. D. MYERS, Jr., Gen’! Sales Agent, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
ea ee EA Sa ee a ee ee 


Shoe Polishers «» Daubers. 


We make a large line of WOOL POLISHERS for russet shoes, 
and IRON-HANDLED DAUBERS for black shoes. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST B. 


PARKS & PARKS, - Troy, N.Y., U.S. A. 


High-Class Monuments. 


Manufactured from all the best American and Foreign Granites. ] 
All our work guaranteed strictly first-class and according to contract. 

FACILITIES : The most improved machinery, artistic designers, skilled workmen. 
Orders filled through commission houses. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 
SOLID BRAIDED CORDAGE. 


Sash Cord, “ : Awning Lines, 


Clothes Lines, 

Railroad Cords, 
Arc Light Cord, - — - Curtain Cord, 

Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. SEND FOR SAMPLES. Shade Line, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - - Boston, Mass., U.S. A. SAMSON PRARD: 


Ss — eZ Mason’s Lines, 


Chalk Lines. 


38 Shine 
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Bement, Miles & Co. have just booked some large foreign orders for 
machine tools, among them eight gun lathes for England, some large tools 
for Russia, and large boring mills, planers and lathes for different foreign 
points. 

There is now a considerable export trade in pianos and organs. The 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., states that its firm has 
already shipped 600 organs into New Zealand alone, and shipments are being 
made also to Mexico, 

The British steamer Cape Comino cleared from Philadelphia for Odessa, 
Russia, recently, loaded with about 3,100 tons of cast-iron pipe and fittings 
valued at $85,800. They are for the Russian Government, and are to be 
used for conveying oil in the petroleum fields. The shipment was made by 
R. D. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have just shipped forty locomotives for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Only a short time ago twelve such machines 
were sent, and there are under construction at present for the same road 
twenty-five more locomotives. The same works will have ready for ship- 
ment shortly ten locomotives for New Zealand. 


The imports of American steel to Great Britain in July were the largest 
in value of any month during the present year, aggregating, according to 
the British Board of Trade returns, 2,842 tons, worth £14,046. This gives a 
total for the seven months of 25,927 tons, worth £128,892. In pig iron the 
seven months’ totals are 91,196 tons, valued at £209,275. 

During the past few weeks the Denver Engineering Works have shipped 
seven carloads of electric hoists to Mexico and several hoists to Cripple Creek. 
The inauguration of such power plants will probably create a demand for 
this class of machinery, and it is anticipated that the power companies will 
inaugurate a system of renting hoists in connection with the power. 

The Whitin Machine Works, of Whitinsville, Mass., are manufacturing 
some machinery for a large cotton mill in Russia. English machinery was 
A few months ago a trial order was placed with the Whitin 
The receipt of this machin- 


earlier in use. 
Company for one spinning frame and ten looms. 
ery led to a very much larger contract being secured by the Massachusetts 
firm and the shipments will soon begin. 


The narrow-gauge railroad connecting Wangaratta and Whitefield, 
Australia, has accepted an American bid to furnish two sample locomotives, 
from which it is expected that any future engines to be built for the road in 
The American bid was about $18,000—$1,500 
below the lowest other offer—and the time required for completion was 


the colony will be imitated. 


seventeen weeks in this country as compared with fifteen months in England. 


Our export trade in candles, while not representing a very large amount 
in value, some $232,000 during the fiscal year ending June 380, 1898, shows a 
considerable quantity—3, 072,369 pounds. 
more than 400,000 pounds in the quantity of American candles exported this 
year, as compared with 1897. At the same time there wasa gain of nearly 
5,000,000 pounds in the shipments of soap that we made to toreign countries. 


There was an increase of rather 


The Carnegie Steel Company has received a contract for 30,000 tons of 
21-inch billets for the English market. The billets are probably for use in 
the manufacture of bolts. The company has also an order for 10,000 tons of 
plates for the City Water Works of Sydney, Australia. 
pany has also made an initial shipment of steel rails on a large contract 
received from Bluefields, Nicaragua. The cargo left Baltimore a few days 


It comprised about 500 tons of 80-pound rails. 


The Carnegie Com- 


a go. 

An evidence of the rapidly increasing importance of the trans-Atlantic 
carrying trade of this country is shown in the extensive increase of its fleet 
now being carried out by the Holland-America Line. 
fleet made its maiden trip last month and was inspected by many representa- 
tives of the press and others while at her dock at the foot of Fifth street, 
Hoboken. ‘This vessel, named the Statendam, is a fine twin-screw steamship 
of 10,500 tons. 
tasteful. Three other twin-screw steamers are now building, the Potsdam, 
Ryndam and Noordam, all of 12,500 tons. As this line runs direct from New 


Her passenger accommodations are unusually handsome and 


The first of the new 


York to Rotterdam, touching at Boulogne, it offers an exceptionally good 
route to Northern Europe. 


The machinery of the Brown Hoisting and Conveying Machine Company, 
of Cleveland, is now seeking a market in Europe. Already three bridge 
tramways have been placed at the Krupp works at Rheinhausen; two with 
the Krainische Industrie Gesellschaft in Trieste; two are in operation at the 
new works of La Société Providence, Mariopol, Russia. Two bridges have 
just arrived in South Russia, and within a few weeks orders for eight addi- 
tional bridges have been received from other European points. 


A representative of the Lorain Steel Company, of Lorain, Ohio, U.S. A., 
is quoted in a newspaper interview as follows: ‘‘ We are shipping steel rails 
to many parts of the world, and every year witnesses an extension of the ex- 
port business. It is a fact not generally known, I think, and interesting, 
too, in my estimation, that we are shipping steel rails to Manaos in Brazil, 
1,000 miles up the Amazon River from its mouth. We are shipping rails to 
other parts of South America and to points in the United Kingdom.” | 


Fresh offers for the supply of 1,000 tons of cast-iron pipes were opened 
by the Glasgow Water Committee at a meeting held recently. It was stated 
that a Philadelphia firm was the lowest, and that a British firm came next, 
the total difference in the price being £66. The committee was pretty 
equally divided as to which firm should receive the contract, the American 
finding several supporters, and ultimately it was agreed to remit the matter 
to the works committee for consideration.—London Iron and Trade Review. 


What is said to be one of the largest orders in school slates received in 
the city of New York for export has just been booked by James 8. Barron & 
Co. The order calls for 2,000 cases ‘“‘D” Lehigh school slates for the 
Australian market. This represents ten carloads of slates. Recently some 
good-sized orders have been received in this market for school slates from 
Argentina, and there are at present indications of business in this direction 
being done with certain European countries, to which quotations have been 
furnished for large lots of school slates. 


American agricultural machinery has become very popular with the 
people of South Africa, and the five years just ended show a very satisfactory 
increase of this business there. American harvesters and reapers are coming 
into general use, and while a few years ago we only sold to that market the 
cheaper and heavier classes of implements, to-day we are introducing our 
higher-priced and better grades of goods very successfully; so much so that 
the British manufacturer, who formerly had control of this market, is feel- 
ing the effect of our competition very keenly. 


The Putnam Machine Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., is making a heavy 
shipment of machinery to the Sandwich Islands. They are equipping an 
entire plant for manufacturing sugar mill machinery, and their ship- 
ment consists of a massive 500-horse-power engine and a full equipment of 
iron-working machinery, consisting of heavy massive lathes, drills and other 
machinery for making a perfect equipment of the plant. This is the second 
shipment the company have made to the Sandwich Islands during the past 
six weeks, and completes the machinery for the plant. 


The Union Bridge Company has recently shipped to South Africa, for 
the Orange Free State Railways, a bridge, the building of which involved 
some novel conditions. It is made up of two deck spans of 100 feet each. 
The trusses are latticed girders 8 feet 10 inches over all deep, 7 feet 8 inches 
panel length and 10 feet wide centre to centre of trusses. The bridge is to 
be erected where false work cannot be used. Therefore, arrangements were 
made for erecting both spans on shore and running them out on rollers. The 
Union Bridge Company furnishes the rollers also, and one condition of the 
order was that both spans should be erected complete in the shops and the 
action of the rollers tested by actually running out the spans as is to be done 


finally on the ground. 


American Tools at the Cape of Good Hope.—My experience in these 
convinces me that in saws, braces, chisels, auger bits, axes, the American 
takes the lead, not only in price, bnt in quality and finish; but of late years 
the British makers have followed our American cousins, and are now follow- 
ing in their footsteps, and regaining some of the trade in these lines. In 
packing the goods above mentioned the Americans commenced packing tools 
in neat cardboard boxes, making them handier for stowage on shelves and 
also more attractive to the eye. In chisels, the Americans send them out all 
ready for work, ground and sharpened, while the English chisels and gouges 
have to be sharpened after purchase. This idea is now being followed by the 


British.—Colonial Governor's Report. 
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RENTON WATCHES nd CYCLOMETERS give universal satisfaction. Various sizes and grades of watch 
T d movements and complete watches, with cases of numerous 
characters, and several styles of Cyclometers, suit all requirements. Prices to the trade upon application. 

Duplicates of orders given commission houses should be sent direct to factory. 


TRENTON WATCH CO., Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT — 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
COULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, (micee ness 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
1N ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode the rod. EVERY {é 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. me 

N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. = AtBion Curran, Treas. 


TRADEMARK. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


W1l furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


Pat. 0. EB. D, Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E L L & AT wl E RTO N : 72 Snell lie eT Tass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ml 


Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, 
Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, } iT N BK S Jal © ES i ©) ‘@) LS 
Orders filled through commission houses. Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘‘S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 
Patented 


i 


nth at TSS WHEE FID7 Kiel, Se 


we | Unsurpassed in houses, Stores, Etc. Does not crush the fly. 
ff B Does not soil the most delicate wall paper or ceiling. 
| |! Orders filled through Commission House. Catalogue C on application. 
A Yy JF: BIGELOW, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
—= ede — Correspondence Solicited. 19 FOSTER ST . WORCESTER, MASS, U.S. 4. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, te oncina: manuracturers or SOlid Braided Cordage. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
CLOTHES LINES, 


WINDOW SASH CORD, } Corton, LINEN OR 


\. 


RAILROAD BELL CORD, | SS 

AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 
Catalogue A” on application. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKING. Send for Samples. 


S. PORTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Full Line of [en’s, 
Women’s and Children’s LAS T's. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, Catalogue “B” on application. 


LOVELL MFC. CO. (Lrp.) 


ERIE, PA. UO. SS. A. 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of 0 aaa = b 
CLOTHES WRING “Laz : 
—e LE-STEF} = Ke 

ERS, “Cozzi ps 


Rat and Mouse Traps 


: SSA == Send for Catalogue. 

i = Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 

language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


Electricity in Iron and Steel Plants. 


HE introduction of electricity as a motive power in the manufacture of 
iron and steel has already passed the experimental stage, and become 

one of the economies of production. In contrast with the cost of steam 
power—under favorable conditions, the figures are in favor of electricity. 
Under the old régime, where boilers and engines were more or less scattered 
in large plants, a waste of power on a large scale was, in a measure, unavoid- 
able. This, with related extras in cost, was an item not to be overlooked in 
these days of close competition. The result has been a practical test of the 
new motive power and the establishment of its claims of efficiency and 
economy. In nearly every class of industry where motive power is required 
electricity has made its way. 
and the coal mine; in driving tools and running lathes, and in the working 
of cranes, etc., the noiseless and invisible hand that lights our streets and 
That the rolling mill should 


In the machine shop, the foundry, the factory 


operates their railroads is busy and dominant. 
escape its sovereignty was not to be expected. The importance of our iron 
and steel industries, and their vital connection with the prosperity of the 
entire country, makes every possible economy in their operation a matter of 
absolute necessity. In a paper prepared by Eugene B. Clark, of the Illinois 
Steel Company, for the Western Society of Engineers, the following is in 
substance said: 

“The conditions existing in a large rolling mill are particularly advan- 
tageous to the use of electric power for operating many of the auxiliary 
machines which are scattered in such a plant. The large area, compared 
with the average manufacturing plant, which is covered by a steel mill, 
necessitates either a large number of small steam units or else a large amount 
of piping. The economy of either method is so low as to be prohibitive in 
many cases, consequently the outlying machines must be brought into a 
smaller radius at the sacrifice of convenience or economy of operation, or a 
cheaper method of transmission must be adopted. Pneumatic or hydraulic 
transmission have each their peculiar field in which each has its special ad- 
vantages, but where the field of each has been covered there still remains a 
large number of places in which power can be conveyed more cheaply and 
conveniently by electric than by any other means.” 

This conclusion is not a matter of speculation but of practical tests. The 
details of application as covered by the paper quoted, include the lighting of 
mills, the use of motors on travelling cranes, electric hoists, conveyors, table 
rolls and charging and drawing machines. Also motors to drive lathes, 
shears, pump drills, punchers, crushers and pans, and others that operate 
grinding machines, etc. 

It is to be noted that as coincident with the adoption of electric power 
by American iron masters that the example is being followed in Great 
Britain, where any innovation of this kind is always received with more or 
The 
same may be said of other countries, and it seems to be but a question of time 


less incredulity and never adopted without investigation and caution. 


when, electricity as a motive power, will count as a prime factor in the 
economics and management of all iron and steel plants. 


The Machinery for the London Underground Railway. 


r]\HE machinery for the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company of London, 
The machinery includes three 
2,500 horse-power engines, the largest built over here, and direct-connected 


England, is nearly ready for shipment. 


generators, each having a nominal outport of 2,000 horse-power, with 500 
volt, two-phase current. This is a noteworthy order, and the appearance of 
the work justifies the expectation that more American machinery will follow 
this to the other side of the water. 


on separate bed plates, and the exciters are connected direct to the engine 


The engines and generators are mounted 


shafts. 

The engines are the largest of their type ever built. They are com- 
pounds, with cylinders 36 and 55 by 36 inches, and are of the inclosed vertical 
marine type. The steam pressure may be as high as 200 pounds, though they 


are designed to give the best results at a pressure of 140 pounds and a speed 


of 120 revolutions per minute. When exhausting into the atmosphere at 133 
revolutions per minute and under 100 pounds pressure the engines develop 
2,500 horse-power, while at 120 revolutions and 140 pounds pressure they will 
develop 3,500 horse-power at a maximum. The bed plates are of the box 
form for mounting upon concrete foundations. The crank shaft is extended 
at one end to an outboard bearing to provide for the generator. 
shaft is of forged steel, 14 inches in diameter, and it is enlarged at the arma- 
ture to 20 inches. The piston rods are 8 inches in diameter. The weight of 
the outboard bearing is about 20,000 pounds, while the combined weight of 
one generating set is about 485 tons, the engine weighing about 210 tons. 
The engine is about 20 feet high. The lubrication is carefully attended to, 
and so is the adjustment of the main bearings to take up wear. These bear- 
ings are in four adjustable sections, the lower one being cased for cooling 
water. The main bearings are 28 inches long, and throughout the design it 
is made evident that the engines are to be run for long periods without stop- 
ping. Piston valves are used, that for the high-pressure cylinder being 
double-ported and the pair for the low-pressure cylinder being single-ported. 

The fields of the generators, part of which are on their way to England, 
have 62 pole pieces of laminated steel plates, the frame being in two parts 
split vertically, so as to be separated along the axis of the generator for easy 
access to the armature. The field-coil winding is on copper strips placed on 
For ease in shipment and in handling, the armature spider was cast 
in halves. The armature winding is in rectangular copper bars in the slots 
of the punched armature rings, and the ventilation of the armature is excel- 
lent. The direct current exciters are mounted on the ends of the armature 
shafts outside of the outbound bearings. 


The crank 


edge. 


Inclined Elevator. 


MONG the recent applications of electric motors is one to an inclined 
elevator, which has been installed ina New York department store. 
The inclined elevator is a compromise between a common stairway and a 
vertical elevator. It consists, practically, of a moving band, to which are 
attached a number of hardwood slats, which are ridged with rubber. These 
give a comfortable footing for the passengers, who step on the moving band 
at the bottom of the staircase and are carried up to the landing. On arriving 
at this point, the stepping off is perfectly easy, and absolutely safe. When 
fully loaded the elevator carries thirty-seven people in one minute, or 2,220 
in one hour. The hand rail moves along at the same rate as the chain on 
which the passenger stands, and as the machinery runs quite noiselessly, it 
has been found necessary to call attention to the fact by molding into the 
face of the rubber rail large round white disks. This elevator takes up very 
little space, and can be located adjacent to a wall; it fulfills the fire depart- 
ment regulations as to a stairway, and thus does away with the stairs needed 
in addition to an ordinary elevator. It is safe and noiseless; it requires no 
attendant to run it; it may be started or stopped at either end by pressing a 
button; it is always ready for use, and consumes power only in proportion 
to the number of passengers elevated. It is further claimed that the passen- 
ger on the inclined elevator cannot possibly have the unpleasant and distress- 
ing experience to which many people are prone when suddenly ascending or 
descending in a rapidly moving vertical elevator. 


Elevators That Are Safe. 


HE question of safety devices for the elevators of the new Empire 
Building, just completed in New York, has been settled by the 
application of air cushions to the ten passenger elevators. Each shaftis walled 
up independently as high as the third floor, and is made a close fit for the 
car, and the last fifty feet of the drop of each elevator is, therefore, in the 
air cushion. The elevator cars may fall into their cushions, whereupon the 
air is confined in the bottom of the shaft, and, by its gradual escape, lets the 
elevator down easily without shock. It is stated that a car has been dropped 
from the twentieth floor of this building without breaking eggs and 
incandescent electric lamps that were placed on the floor of the car. The 
pressure of the air caused by a fall from the top floor, a height of 290 feet, 
is calculated to be about 31g pounds. The estimated proportion between the 
length of the cushion and the length of the drop is as one is to six. The 
advantages of this safety device are: Simplicity, reliability. absence of mov- 
ing parts and the sacrifice of no room that could be used for any other pur- 
pose. The only precaution necessary seems to be to make the doors of the 
lower floor entrances air tight, and this is easy. 
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Foreign Dept.: 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


115 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


‘“WwoOOD” SYSTEMS 


Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 
Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


Wehave courféd and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST fo Operate 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, ees that our (ompefilors alone had cause 
fo fear them 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest’ Transformer 15 sure {6 prove the most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, ST LOUIS,US.A- 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION :‘ THE AMERICAN EXPORTER.” 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 


Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings. 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO 


H.B. COHO & COMPANY 


Electric Light, Heat and Power Machinery, 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 


U.S. A, 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO 


SELF-LUBRICATING 


MOTOR AND SOE SEG DAUSES 


Manufactured by 


The Partridge Carbon Co 


Office and Factory, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


These Carbons are for Generators and 
Motors of all kinds. Specially adapted 
for Fan Motors and Electric Street Car 
Work. In ordering through supply or 
ameter ie houses send us duplicate 
order. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


SUNBEAM 
INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS. 


The quality of incandescent lamps 


aaa 


oO 


is determined not alone by the amount 


of light given, but also by the amount 


u— ———t of energy consumed. Under the same 
circumstances the SUNBEAM will be found to give more 
light at the same expenditure of electrical energy than any 
other lamp. It will also have a longer life. The peculiar 
construction of our filament enables us also to furnish lamps 
which are superior to all others in maintenance of candle- 


power. 


WE CAN FURNISH 


Lamps of All Voltages and Candle Powers. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT. 


Tue SUNBEAM INCANDESCENT LAMP Co 


No. 57 Bethune Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


No. 242 So. Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 
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These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing them. 
Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when you write. 


THE F. M. Davis IRoN WorkKS Co., Denver, Col., U. 8. A. Catalogue of 
mining machinery, concentration and reduction machinery, quarry machin- 


ery, and smelting furnaces. 100 pages. 


H. G. SHELDON, Freemont, Ohio, U.S. A. 1898 illustrated catalogue of 
drop-forged carriage hardware. Includes shifting rails, back irons, shaft 
eyes, pole eyes, etc., etc.; also steps, patent fifth wheels and the like. All 


illustrations numbered, making a useful index of parts. 


THE JEFFREY Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A., have sent us a copy 
of their catalogue No. 48, of elevator buckets and spiral conveyors, chain 
belting, elevating, conveying and power-transmission machinery, together 
with a special supplement in Spanish, to which they call particular atten- 
tion: 

FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 320 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
Small descriptive catalogue of the ‘‘ Franklin” typewriter explaining and 
illustrating its distinctive features. Also book of instructions which contains 
among other matters of interest and value a very useful set of numbered 
illustrations of the various parts of the machine that should be of interest 
to dealers. 


RoyaL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. Elab- 
orately illustrated catalogue of the ‘‘ Royal Worcester” corsets, showing not 
only many of the most representative and successful models, but the manu- 
factory where they are made in all its departments. An exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable book for all who are interested in this line, as well as a 
work of art in itself. , 

CoMSTOCK MANUFACTURING Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 1898 cata- 
logue of 
engines, both horizontal and vertical; also marine engines, tubular boilers, 


“Climax” high-speed, self-contained, centre-crank, automatic 
boiler-feed pumps, etc. Several pages are devoted to descriptions of hangers, 
pillow blocks, couplings, 


Illustrated. 


shafting, governors and power-transmitting 


machinery. 


THE GEO. L. SQUIER MANUFACTURING Company, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A., 
have just sent us a very handsomely illustrated supplement to their cata- 
logue of coffee machinery. The latest additions to their supplement include 
a complete line of coffee pulpers, coffee dryers, coffee hullers, coffee polishers, 
etc. Prices are given as are also the weights of the various machines, meas- 
urements when packed, code word, etc. 


G. W. CoLE & Co., 111 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
of bicycle specialties, including their well-known 


1898 catalogue 
“3 in One,” lubricant, 
cleaner and rust preventive, ‘‘ Pace-Maker” gear lubricant, ‘‘R. R.” rust 
remover, etc.; also various styles of holders, coasters, parcel carriers, toe 
clips, bicycle stands and similar supplies. The catalogue also describes a 


great variety of models of bicycle saddles and tool bags. Illustrated. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER Co., Quincy, Ill, U.S. A. Cata- 
logue of incubators, brooding houses, egg cabinets, poultry-house heaters, 
etc. ; also every possible variety of poultry-raisers’ supplies, such as metallic 
feed troughs, drinking fountains, food and bone cutters, poultry netting, 
insect powders, poultry foods, ete., etc.; also price list of thoroughbred 
Contains a great deal of miscellaneous matter of interest to 
Fully illustrated. 


stock and eggs. 


poultry raisers. 224 pages. 


American Street Cars in [anila.—American street cars are used in 
Manila, and when Admiral Dewey and General Merritt and their men have 
occasion to ride in that city they must feel ‘“‘at home.” The entire equip- 
ment of the ‘‘ Tranvias de Filipinas” was furnished by Messrs. J. G. Brill 
Company, of Philadelphia. 
They weigh less than 2,700 pounds each, which is very light con- 
sidering their carrying capacity. They are hauled by horses not much larger 
The gauge of the road is 3 feet 6 inches, the 
width of the cars being 5 feet 6 inches and the length 17 feet 6 inches. The 


closed cars have 214-inch steel axles, 21-inch journals. 


These cars number about 25 and seat 20 pas- 
sengers. 


than Newfoundland dogs. 


To Make Needles by Machinery. 


N American company is about to be incorporated with a capital of 
probably $2,000,000, for the purpose of engaging in the manufacture 

of sewing needles with machinery that has just been invented and patented. 
An. exhibi- 
tion was arranged to take place near Pittsburg a short time ago, to which 
mechanical experts were summoned from Chicago, New York and Boston. 


The perfected invention is a result of four or five years of labor. 


With only a small force of operatives, a working model of the machine was 
tested. It turned out in four hours steady running, 50,000 needles, about 98 
per cent. of which were perfect. It is claimed by some of those interested 
that the machine proper can produce 1,000,000 needles daily, with the assist- 
ance of 125 operatives, a result which could hardly be accomplished by ten 
times that number of men in a European needle-making plant. 

This machine is necessarily of very intricate construction, since it attends 
to some twenty different processes of manufacture, receiving the crude steel 
wire at one end and turning out a needle, almost completed, at the other 
end. Nothing remains to be done to finish the needle except temper it and 
stick it into its paper receptacle. The tempering is always done with bunches 
of needles, with probably 1000 in a bunch. Machinery-—also the invention 
of the getter-up of this machine, and now earning him royalties in every 
needle factory in England and Germany—next takes the needles and sticks 
them in paper. 


Lightning Street Cleaning.—Pneumatic street-cleaning machines have 
been in use in Indianapolis for several years. It has been found that one 
machine with a driver, an operator and one or two wagons to haul away 
the sweepings can clean six miles of street in ten hours. One particular 
advantage in the system is the fact that it can be used in cold weather 


when sprinkling is impracticable. 


A Funeral Car.—The Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company has 
nearly completed the construction of its first funeral car at its shops in 
Reading, Pa. This novel car, which is designed to supply an already existing 
demand, is about the same size as an ordinary travelling coach, and has 
separate compartments for the funeral casket, the family and the mourners. 
Its seating capacity is eighty. It is handsomely upholstered in dark-gray 
plush. 


Metal Trade with South Africa.—The quantity of structural material 
which is being bought for the South African market at present is unusually 
large. Metal ceiling is meeting with much demand also, while transactions — 
in machinery for the South African market increase daily. Extensive ship- 
ments have also been made of late in car material. Upward of £4,400 worth 
of harvesting machinery has been shipped to South Africa recently. In 
contractors’ supplies several good-sized orders are about to be placed by 
merchants, which include such items as road scrapers, wheelbarrows, shovels, 
picks, ete. 


The World’s Greatest Railway Builders.—The world’s progression in 
railways during the past thirty years has been simply wonderful. During 
the twenty-five years between 1870 and 1895 there has been an increase in 
the length of railways in Great Britain and Ireland of 9,000 kilometers; 
Russia has increased her lines to the extent of 24,500 kilometers; Germany 
by 27,624 kilometers; France by 22,486; while here in the United States we 
have added 207,000 kilometers, or nearly eight times as much as Germany, 
twenty-three times more than Great Britain and over twice as much as all 
the countries named put together. 


Shipping [Molten Iron.—Shipping molten iron by rail is a daily stroke of 
economy to be witnessed at Duquesne, Pa. The molten iron as it is tapped 
from the furnaces runs into an immense mixing ladle having a capacity of 
250 tons, and from this it is poured into the 20-ton ladle cars, the ladles being 
made of sheet steel or iron, with a lining of refractory material. The cars 
are then hauled by a locomotive to the steel works, where the direct conver- 
sion of the molten iron into open-hearth steel is made, avoiding all the ex- 
pense of casting the metal into pigs and cooling, handling, reloading, reheat- 
ing and remelting the pig metal. It is stated that between 700 and 800 tons 
of iron will be transported daily from the Duquesne furnaces in this manner, 
and. that with the completion of the Union Railroad bridge across the Mo- 
nongahela hot metal will be shipped from the Edgar Thompson furnaces to 
Homestead. 
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AMERICAN WO0D-WORKING MACHINE C® 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MILWAUKEE SANDER MFG. Co., 
Cc. B. ROGERS & CO., 

ROWLEY & HERMANCE CoO., 
WILLIAMSPORT MCH. CO., 
YOUNG BROS. CO., 

GLOBE MACHINE CO., 


F. H. CLEMENT CO., 
GLEN COVE MCH. CO., 
GOODELL & WATERS, 
HOYT & BRO. CO, 
THE LEVI HOUSTON CO., 
LEHMAN MCH.CO., 


LTO, 


Builders and Designers of IMPROVED 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


=== —— Special Attention to Export Trade. 
se 


Catalogue and information cheerfully furnished 
upon application to main office, 


F. H. Clement Co.'s 
Patent Automatic Lathe. 


141 Broadway, New YVYorsk,N.Y.U.S.A. 


wid, wid 


#150 fre 


Necwtie Liguat, Dollar Motor. $6 ee Light, $2.7 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


JUAN BANNISTER, 


P. O. Box 696, 
la, Calle de la Independencia No. 9, 


Mexico Ciry, Mexico. 


Representative of the House of 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery. 


Installation of Woolen and Cotton Mills, 
Bleaching Establishments, Print Mills, Etc. 


A complete line of Accessories for Cotton Machinery, Etc., 
always on hand. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES »» LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


Lunkenheimer’s: Check Valves, 


Made of Gun Metal (U. S. Government Standard), are warranted the best 
of their kind made. 


Every valve tested and warranted as represented. 


No. 2. 
Ball Check Valve, 


N'O:.3. 
Swing Check Valve, 14 


Larger sizes in Iron Body, Brass Mounted. 


N . . 
Horizontal Check Valve, 1 to 3 in. 3g to 3 in. to 3 in. 


Made in Screw or Flange Ends, English Standard. 


Specity ‘‘LUNKENHEIMER’S” and order through Export Commission Houses. 
Catalogue free upon request. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., 


BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI, 
‘86 Great Dover St., 


OHIO. U.S.A. 
London, S.E. 


FANCY POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We raise FANCY POULTRY in all the Popular 
American Breeds, and have had a large expe- 
rience in SHIPPING FOR EXPORT. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Laced W yandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Cochins, 
Langshams and Houdans, 
Games, Etc., Etc. 

Also a full line of SUPPLIES, such as In. 

- cubators, Brooders, Green Bone Mills, Drinking 


Fountains, Nest Eggs, Caponizing Tools, Etc. Poul- 
try Foods and Medicines. Bee Supplies. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also Garden and Farm Seeds 


of Highest Qualhty. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BEST AMERICAN BREED. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, phitateiphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


The Tucker Alrm Cash Till. 


A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE M LLION NOW IN CONST4NT USE. 


EEE ELITE LEI IA ESE, 


No key to 
be lost. 


2 RUCK EIes: 
SALAS FONE eed: 


CD NSERTOA SN Me Dees 


Handsomely 
finished in 

Walnut, Oak 

or Cherry 
Woods. 


x te os | 


Susceptible of 
32 changes. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. com 
| — As a piece of 
| A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
| thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS TH ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 


Delivered (14 doz. in acase) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


SAW YOUR WO00D FOLDING 


WITH THE 


SAWING MACHINE 


3 RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


Folds complete as a pocket knife. Weighs only 41 lbs, One man can 
carry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground Itis instantly 
adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 9 CORDS have been 
sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. It is a great labor and money saver, as one man cansaw more 
wood with it than two men can in any other way, ¢ great de aleasier. It is made 
in two sizes. No 1 carries & Saw 51g or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 3 feet in diameter, No. 2 
carries a saw 534, 6, 644 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5% feet in diameter. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 
in large lots Net Price List, F_O. B New York, Weights and Measurements, 
One No. 1 machine ...............- $15 00 each; Gross Ww e ight, 84 lbs.; Measurement, 5 
One-half doz. No 1 machines..... “13.00 Oe 870 « Ke 5 
One No 2 machine..............-. 

© One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15.00 * uf 6 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE c0., 


64-66 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., U. 


It saws down trees 


x0" 10” x0’ 10” 


Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, 
Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain, 
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American Exports to South Africa. 


OR the year ending June, 1897, the South African countries imported 

from the United States goods to the value of $16,953,127, and in the 

year ending June, 1898, the figures rose to $17,357,752. The following classi- 

fied exports for the year ending June, 1897, give a fair idea of the diversified 
nature of the trade being done with American manufacturers: 


Mowers sand: Rea pers:s.ceccoc so toe tee ee $209,750 
Plowsrandicnltivators): 4. act c.n sae ere eee oe er 146,238 
Smaall implements 3 occ. w snes eee erarane coke er fous here ene seantesaego 60,828 
Carriag-estandaviehi Clesronesricvsne ne poate tery aie een neon eer 328,463 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific purposes, includ- 

ing telecraph and telephone wn. sacs. eine 180,389 
BING CoM BOI es er neti COMO ROR ERMAN eC s oS oubarol Jacesa 19,513 
Machinery (small and not speciiied) ..............5..+...5.- 1,380,648 
TOOLS Aid rea ie eons CE Re eataiee oe ee eat on ey ER OR ees 95,046 
SPOVES sc ciocrayo oo ait ci eoaue len cuales cioneasce aes Seca a aeRO RR NCR OR Rereg a 55,297 
FEAT IVOSS ose cay cee rose cease Sah Sas. Soe SET MORO Sm eS 10,819 
foc f Ur pe Rw Rel nt ent rane eM Ree AN iccid argiG con ea Bie 17,722 
CON otek iq Heeearsiin Meret od rth ee Reach een ane rachael crcl acinss o-oo. Uae Oe 25,756 
Bic@yGlesy cnc wien sam wien oe ee aaa cote eee ae Tren 111,986 
TINWATC) 2th. Wek te Oa Gee i a eee eae 24,869 
DYE HEChLcld be Ree ARP OR ume nc ie mR car AUS albity Asai nom oe 14,841 
Bt 0iN cys) CRS ar rere Senate Shon eee ete needa ays Cora 624,580 
DOOrs: sash <a ndablindl’s pecers sos a erect eyecare 114, 200 
Householdeturnittines tee atten vce an ee eee eenae 385,351 
WiOOCEM WATC alee bo eee ene aN on Reni) oct ee 34,680 
Munufactures of wood not specified..................-...- 268,518 


The World’s Output of Coal. 


rT\HE following table has been compiled by Dr. E. W. Parker, of the 
United States Geographical Survey, giving the coal output of the 


principal countries, for the years nearest 1896, for which figures could be 


obtained. The table will appear in the report of the survey for 1896. The 


long ton is 2,240 pounds and the short ton 2,000 pounds: 
Usual unit 
in pr ducing 
country. 


195,361,260 
171,416,390 
112,487,741 
29,310,832 
32,654,777 
21,213,000 
9,079,138 


Country. 


Great-BritamiGi896) lone tons”... sass eraser 
United’ States (1896) wlOmey TOM Siem een ne neneen tear 
Germanys (896) me briCzVONSm es se ce erent eee eee 
France (1896), metric tons 
Austria-Hungary (1895), metric tons .................. 
Belgium (1895), metric tons 
RDI TNC OS ome dOKEL EKO UO) ONS 3 WlAb os moe maculae tees cuonS 


Canadas GlS96)e SHOEE CONUS eta re-e emer emerge 3,748,084 
deh Opn (USE RAO WOU. usongcuoadenadocdnooons un dw ad 3,400,000 
Mais SO 5D) eel Om oe sU ONS eee eer te eae ae eee 4,441,890 
New South Wales (1895), long tons................../. 3,737,586 
Sy OenoTe (UCM). WE RAK WOU, 5k sn clomanahoodcooons soap nacae 1,878,399 
iNew Zealand (G89) Pelom ecG OMS series crete ree meenoe 719,546 
SHuicoKerauNG IN, THO WOIUISs .ccooccads s0uuce dn oodaac ome 228,652 
Ib Clea pa MG ONS en kadoo gases advan) cusue onan 305,321 
Tramsvadle (1895) -alOW Sab OM Giese ees eee eee nes 1,152,206 
Queensland (1895) lone stons ieee eee erent ee 322,977 
WiGuoreley (Gk), MONS HOMIE) Shon cakaudoccacoccesboaoodeos 194,171 
Natal (i895), lone CORSE ee ase ace Sen Seen eee aeons 158,951 
Cape:@olony (S95) slomesionsie ease hee eee 87,985 
Abe isrocen anes) (GUSH) A Movatee WOM, ca cacedtio sauconovcsddeesa0 36,856 
OLHer-COUMETICS 2s, onc ecknn ee Ee eee 2,000,000 


589,732,000 
33.1 
The total under ‘‘other countries” includes China, Turkey, Servia, 


ANY BYl shat DAVEATSIU WOME ceases dicnnocoacsnebouancea. 
Percentage.of Greavwvivain ease eerste 


Portugal, Colombia, Chile, Borneo.and Labuan, Mexico, Peru, Greece, etc. 


in Mexico.—Mexico is 
Her home industries are 
expanding, and her foreign trade is increasing. We doubt if any other 


American Artesian Wells and Windmills 
steadily advancing in wealth and prosperity. 
nation has advanced so much during the last ten years. In the late years a 
good many Americans have gone into Mexico with the purpose of engaging 
in agriculture, mainly in the raising of coffee; but some have taken to other 
branches—stock and fruit raising and regular farming. These emigrants 
call for improved machinery, such as they used at home, and thus are doing 
good introductory work. Lack of water is Mexico’s greatest disadvantage, 
and down there they are learning from these Americans how to supply this 
need by providing themselves with artesian wells, ‘“‘ bored” wells and wind- 
mills. An artesian well recently put down in the plaza of the city of Leon, 
state of Guanajuato, broke forth at the depth of about 700 feet and gave a 
splendid flow of water. 
published, and has pointedly called attention to this system of obtaininge 


The success of the undertaking has been widely 


supply of water. 


Spain’s Iron Ore Industry. 


FFICIAL statistics in Revista Minerva place the Spanish iron ore 
production in 1897 at 7,468,500 tons, as against 6,762,582 tons in 
1896. Last year’s production was the highest on record. The province of 
Vizcaya (Bilbao) alone produced 5,170,000 tons, or more than 75 per cent. of 
the total. The largest iron ore producer is the La Orconera Company, of 
Bilbao, whose output in 1897 aggregated 957,710 tons, as against 951,602 tons 
in 1896. The export of iron ore increased from 6,272,588 tons in 1896 to 
6,884,588 tons in 1897. Shipments from Bilbao for the year amounted to 
4,697,993 tons, or about 70 per cent. of the total. 
sumers are shown in the following table: 


The principal foreign con- 


1896. 1897. 
Countries. Met. Tons. Met. Tons, 
GermamynGineet) casein = sero roe te ets oxteeeteanere 8,784 31,967 


Holland (on transit for the German Ruhr dis.).. 954,418 1,026,727 
NUStrIA PUM ALY. oe. as cle) ol criestaste ms welche were meee 10,350 
Bel Sito ieis tise tation + rosts oe aetna a chee keene 206,731 224,776 
WnitedsStatesic. Mees awe, tater ees eee eee 84,208 59,248 
IPAM CO eo. Oe teins ecw we re eae 382,548 435,972 
Greatseritasinn fac een «hee ete eee neers eae 4,635,959 5,091,027 
Sweden and (NorDway osama oc ak eee 4,526 


Not Even Noticeable.—A Michigan shingle mill recently cut 228,000 white 
cedar shingles in ten hours on a ten-block and one-hand machine. <A Pacific 
Soast journal says that is all right for Michigan, but such a record would go 
unnoticed on that coast. 


A [Model American Home.—One of the features of the Paris Exposition 
in 1900 will be a building representing in its exterior and interior a model 
American home. It will be constructed of material supplied by American 
builders, and will be decorated and furnished throughout by American man- 
ufacturers. It will be cared for by a committee of American women of 
high social position, and it is expected that it will be a rendezvous for all 


Americans visiting the Exposition. 


American Clothespins Abroad.—Americans sell clothespins practically 
every where—all over Europe, in South Africa, South America, Australia and 
elsewhere. Some clothespins are made, for the supply of local markets, in 
Sweden and in Scotland, but they are big and clumsy pins, twice the size of 
the Americans’, whittled out by hand, and American pins are sold in both 
these coutries in competition with the home production. 
made chietly of beech and maple; some are made of tupelo gum. They are 
made entirely by machinery, counted into boxes, containing 720 each, by 
machinery, and the boxes are nailed up by machinery. 


Clothespins are 


American Steel for British Ships.—In an article headed ‘‘ American 
Steel Plates for British Shipbuilders,” the Journal of Commerce, of Liverpool, 
England, says: ‘‘A Pittsburg company has received orders for 770 tons of 
steel plates, to be used in construction of steamers at one of the largest ship- 
building yards at Belfast. The dimensions of the plates are 28 by 5 feet, the 
weight of each plate being between 4,000 and 5,000 pounds. Shipment will 
be sent forward early this month, and space on one of the European liners 
running from Boston has already been engaged. This is believed to be the 
first shipment of this nature ever sent from the United States.” 

The order referred to by the Jowrnal was taken from Baltimore three 
months ago by the steamers Lord Charlemont and Algoma and delivered at 
Belfast, Ireland. It comprised over 600 tons of plating, cut in needed sizes 
for shipbuilding by the great Irish shipbuilders, Harland & Wolff. The 
plating was made in Pittsburg. 


[Marvelous Strides in the Electrical Industries of the United States.— 
Surprising as the development of electricity in practical ways has been during 
the past twenty years it requires a statistical exhibition of the subject, par- 
ticularly on the financial side, to furnish an adequate picture of this progress. 
A recent examination of the subject furnishes some interesting details. For 
instance, it is stated that as recently as 1884 the total investment in electrical 
appliances throughout the United States did not ‘aggregate much over 
$1,000,000, while at the present time the total capitalization of electrical rail- 
road, lighting and other concerns is put down as fully $1,900,000,000. The 
14,000 miles of electrical railroads which exist to-day in the United States 
represent a capitalization, at its par value, of about $1,000,000, 000, while the 
electric lighting stations and plants in the country are believed to represent 
an investment of fully $600,000,000, the capital involved in the telephone 
business and all its ramifications being placed at not less than $100,000, 000.— 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 


Double Belting. 


BRANDS: 
‘«¢ Monarch’’ and ‘‘ Bradford 
Dynamo’’ Rivetless Leather 
Belting: 


Please refer to this paper when 
answering this advertisement. 


eat cee 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


Twelve 
Medals of 
Award ¢t 
International 
Expositions 


iu GH BARNETT CO.Philadelphia ty 


eee e nee eananececesad 


Paper Bag Machinery. 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 
Atlanta, 1895 


tart nts Sa 


We manufacture machines for making 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, 
manilla or express bags, from one-quarter 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. 
Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Manufacturers of Paper Bags 
and Paper Bag [lachinery. 


SINTZ GAS ENCINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


‘ee 


; Marine 


and 
Stationary 
Gas 
and 
Gasoline 


1 Havies 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. 


The Best Is Always the Cheapest! We are the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 
ju the ae States and guarantee superiority, Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at 
nome office 


PERFECT BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wetroit. Mich., VU. S-A. 


‘Orders received through any responsible commission house in the United States. 
lease send us duplicate of order to avoid delay or mistake. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 
LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 


in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to~ top of base shelf ; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelvi ing; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where tr ack is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track, 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘‘no smoking” is desired 
This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 
liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 
discount 40, 10 & & per cent. 


: 


oy oe ne 8 i 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 
an idea of the extent of our line of Lamps and Lanterns with 
prices and discounts. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Established in 1840. 


yi 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


NONE BETTER on the MARKET 


We pack in1 doz.,, 2 uvz. auu 3 doz. boxes, ruitanle td 
the trade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. 


Orders filled through any responsible 
Commission House. 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CEO. A. MOSS, - 
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FOR TABLE AND 
MEDICAL USE. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


| W. G. DEAN 2 SON, 
|Z. 361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 


AUDE FURNITURE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A., 


Manufacture a complete line of 


BEDSTEADS, 


DINING, EXTENSION, KITCHEN 
AND PARLOR TABLES, 


and solicit orders for the Export Trade direct, 
or through Commission Merchants. 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No, | Diameter of | Gallons 
of | Suction and per Price 
Pump | Discharge. Minute 
00 |) exe 50—T5 $40 
00 Hand | 114” x 144’ 55 35 
0 be ere T5—11 0 60 
il hoot) 150—200 90 
2 le eet 200—350 125 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL, DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. - _ Buffalo, 0:5". 
CLOBE BUFFER Cco., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 


Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
for Scouring Heels, 


Felt and Rubber Wheels 
of all kinds, etc., ete. 


Steam Riding Gallery and Whirling Panorama, 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young; 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in 
both the old and new world. Also the exhilarating 
ride on horses and in chariots. 


Globe 
Heel Scourer. 


Julian 
Sole Rounder. 


Union 
Twin Edge Setter. 


Also a small ma- 
chine for children’s use on lawns. Send for cata- 
logue. Orders filled through commission houses. 
Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE. GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, WN. Y., U.S. A. 
, C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


"| ime © Wood-Working 
Se a |) Machinery 
: if Specialties. 


CHAIR AND NOVELTY MACHINERY. 


Contractors, Builders and Designers of 
all kinds of Special Machinery. 


SeSss ¢ 


Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue ‘‘C” on application. 


MUEL C.ROGERS acy 
ee: NY, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


FANILE G. RINDERS =a 
“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


FS a 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. 


“Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. “Columbia’’ Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 
GEM 


Automatic Engine 


Is of new and improved design. Two 
ways to regulate speed: ist, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the tension of 
spring; 2d, by moving weights upon 
arms. With these devices the best 
regulation can be obtained and the 
governing of the motion isatall times 
reliable. Made from 6 to 40 H. P. En- 
gines specially built for Electric Light, 
ib aundry and Creamery Trade. Plain 
Uprig rht and Marine Engines built to 
order and carried instock. Boilers of 
every description built. Write us for 
Catalogue. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us duplicate 
of order. 


Geo. Clark Engine & Boiler Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S.A. 


We Build All Kinds of 


PONY 
S) VEHICLES. 


Colas Menutactutlll Coz 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


G. H. GRIMM & CO. 


RUTLAND, VT., U. S. A. 


wou THE GRIMM 
"ern STEEL RANGE. 


Is Unexcelled and Far Superior than 
those made of Cast Iron. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Circular ‘‘A”’ on application. 


Jide Bie 


AMERICAN EXPORTER, 


THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


IC@ ana 
Roller 
Skates. 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR, 26-1881 


& Mie. Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY amet FREIGHT 
CARS 


J. J. McDonouayH, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’BRyYNze, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. A. 


OUR 
COIN 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men's and Women’s Shoes, 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


TOE 


Orders filled 


through 

fae Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 
Soe rouaence 149 Crescent Street, 

solicited. 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 


18 ano 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Nos. 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


BD D1 1B 1+ G11 +01 ++ BG O +1 1 G1 S 1 Geo D1 O11 G1 O11 @ 
is assured those who use our 


SATISFACTIO Clay-W orking Machinery. 


Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working Machinery Co., 


Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. 


A. 


New 
York, 
Office, 
Room 
No. 103, 
39 & 41 
Cort- 
landt 
Street. 


The Norton Ball-Bearing 
Screw Jacks and 


66 55 

Sure Drop” Track Jacks 
HAVE NO ae clear 
EQUAL FOR hrough: 
RAILWAY ieee 
OR OTHER ee ami 
HEAVY eee 2 

Cat 

WORK. Sapuentione 
A. O. NORTON, {2,.00%.53% 

nw i | 


5 Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 
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DRINK PURE WATER 


BY USING THE 
Perfection Water Elevator and 
Purifying Pump. 


It is the simplest structure for raising water on the 
continent. Guaranteed never to freeze. Makes bad 
water good and good water better. It will PURIFY and 
KEEP PURE the foulest water in any well or cistern. 
Cheapest pump on earth. Chain guar anteed for 10 years. 
For circulars, prices, etc., address ‘the sole manufacturers. 
For delivery f. 0. b. ‘New York. In ordering through ex- 
port commission houses send us duplicate orders. 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A, 
Mention this Paper. 


THOMAS SMITH, 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA, 
ENGINEER, CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF 


AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY 


FOR RAILROADS AND FACTORIES. 


American manvfacturers desiring to have their goods sold in the 
Russian market may find it to their interest to correspond 
with me, sending catalogues and full particulars. 


BLACK Lt 


NEVER 
BREAKS 
OR FAILS 


Original 
in every 
Feature. 
Sold all over the 
Corn-growing World. 
Beware of Imitations, 


and either order direct 
or through reliable 
Export Agencies. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTEE, 


A. H. PATCH, 


Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


CARLEY S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


a ; ; ae 
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mu 


aaa hl 
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Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Wili pump more liquor at aless number of revolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. 
for Catalogue A. -Correspondence solicited. 


CARLEY HEATER CoO., 


OLEAN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


other pump on the market. Send 


; on 


ablished 


Pais “pst? over 50 O years 


Specialities 

OOUBLE BELTINGS 

ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKLNS, 
*) GREEN & QAK TANNED 

PICKING BANDS, 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS 


PICKERS, BUFFERS, &< C? 


bbey & Peel. Park 
cowie ER WORKS. 


Pa rke rs ADE Arctic Soc K. 


Made of a aeiee material lined with a thick, warm fleece, 
cogk pe rubber boots, Lege room, chamber and hospital wear. 
8, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.......s000. ose epee doz $2 00 
Boye” ie 53 Misses’, 11- i ¥ ouths’, 10-13.. 75 
Children’ 8, 6-10; Infants’ STO w oietere (Sieslair aul, i, 50 
Put up in regular or solid eonens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ye 
port discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’ s Rubber Upper Leather Sole 


Boots. 
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FFE AMERICAN  EXPOR EER: 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


Albany Crease. 


Have you seen Albany Grease ? 
How many know its worth? 


Cost of expense using Oil. 


Cost of expense using Albany Grease. 
eM eee 


Albany Grease is the only safe lubricant for 
electrical machinery of all kinds and is used by 
all the large plants and every street railway in 
the U.S.A. Self-acting. Where oil is used we can 
save you from ¥4 to ¥ in the cost of lubrication. 
Catalogues, giving full information, sent free 
with samples. 
testing. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING 
COMPOUND & CUP CO. 


ADAM COOK'S SONS, Proprietors, 
313 West St., New York. U. 
Cable address: ‘‘OEZRIC,”’ New York. 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simpie, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $1'75 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
C TT EE OIL ILL We make various sizes, of 
. capacity from 5 to 150t on of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 


and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CO. 


RICHMOND, VA.. U.S. A. 


Remember, samples free for 
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A Plain Address Insures Prompt Delivery. 


THE LATEST and 
BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 
Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 
FOR PRINTING 
Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 
Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co, 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S A. 


DEDERICK’S 'steOLDEST 
MANUFACTORY OF — 
HOISTING ano MINING 


rant : atin iam Fate 


K.DEDERICK &CO,) 
ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. | es 


— sem = 
507,( ADDRESS ron PRICE LISTan 


4 TQ) ALBANY,NY.U.S.A. CABLE ADD 


BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


Hid’: SANGER, {S80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Lee" Men’s Right and Left 
é ) a ae GP 7 to 12; 
Peg Women’s Straight. 4 to 8, 


AND 


Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs, 


Orders filled through Come. 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet ‘‘B ” on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


FRED. STIELTJES & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


European Importers of American Machinery, 


KEIZERSGRACHT 745, AMSTERDAM 


Brussels, Rue de ia Blanchesserie 18. 


Branch Houses: pene tal Bredgade 28. 


Agencies: Paris, Vienna, Berlin. Johannesburg (So. African Rep.). 


THE HiGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 


The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 
Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter- 
changeable Type Wheel. rite Any Language. 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full deseription and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
240 to 244 West Lake Street, 

Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Keys, 80; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 

case, 13 ]bs. Weight with combined desk and earrying 


oak case, 19 lbs. Size without case: Width. 11 in.; height 
6in.; depth, 11 in. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


Writing always 
in sight 


MUUTINEN Wa 


ANN Se 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


a". i A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
BRONCHIAL For Coughs, Colds, Brouchitis. Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack-§ 
: Koy (NG Coucn in Consumption. and numerous affections of the Throat, 
M% wv. giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
d OCs cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
them with confidence. 


world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
Caution.—‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold only in boxes or 
bottles, with FacsimILe of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 
and London. Evg'tand, 


JOHN ADT & SON {* ®.s#est=*:} New Haven, Conn., 


Established 1866. U.S. A. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware and 
Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting 


ep = || Machines; Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling 
Z jj) jz), Machinery; Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Ro- 
is a fy ip) tary and Roll, Straighteners of all sizes con- 
stantly on hand. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Aut. Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Mach’y, Blanking, Drawing, Stamping Diesand Tools. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 70 on application, 
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Automatic Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machine 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
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CARLOS SRIBER, 


American Manufacturers’ Agent. 


Travellers covering all South American territory, as Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Brazil up to the Amazon River. Direct sales from 


manufacturers to dealers.. Representing 


L. PLAUT & CO., New York. 

JULIUS EICHENBERG, Providence. 
R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., New York. 
FRAZER & JONES CO., Syracuse. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK CO., New York. 
WILCOX SILVER PLATE CO., Meriden. 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport. 
PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., New York. 
BRIDGEPORT CHAIN CO., Bridgeport. 


Offices and Show Rooms: 


586 Calle Florida, = BUENOS AIRES, Arg. Rep. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 
3cower made, 


DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Export price reduced to $30 00 per dozen, f. 0. b. New York. 
rier throughs any responsible commission house. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


SSAAN 
RENO NANT 


™“ 


ay 
= 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 


Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 
the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
when putin a hot boiler. Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


jt JAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
thn TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme”’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘StarZ’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 


A BC Code used. 29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Cable Addr.: ‘‘Caspen,”’ Boston. 


t Dise Harrows, 
Write for \ Ga Lever Ilarrows. 
Catalogue. \ ; f 


These Harrows are made of steel in the following sizes: 4, 5, 6,7and 
$8 feet in width with 16, 18 or 20 inch discs. 
This cut represents a machine with 12-16 inch discs, 
Shipping weight, 440 lbs. 
co, 


EMPIRE MFG. 
Illinois, U.S. A. 


82 River Street, ROCK FALLS, 
CA R R Vi FG G O 67 Beverly Street, 
. "5 BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers and F.xporters of 


Yorkshire Boiler Compound, 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS FOR ELECTRIC PURPOSES. 


Used in England and the United States for the past fifty years by largest manufacturing and power 
plants. Orders filled through commission houses Corr espondence solicited. 


THE BECKER ENGRAVING AND 
NAME PLATE COMPANY, 


34 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Makers of Switchboard, Motor, Are 
Lamp, Telephone and Machinery 


NAME PLPVPUATES. 


Dies for printing on Wood, Etc. 
Also Steel Type and Embossing Plates for all 
purposes. Send for estimates. 
Minute up to 150 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, __ itinste 


Instantaneous Facsimile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, 
Music, Plans, Drawings, Typewriter, Etc., in Black or Colored Inks. 


NAME PLATES 


FOR 
MACHINERY 


AND MOTORS 
VOLTS AMP. a ¢ 


30 Full Pages a 


This apparatus can be used in all climates and seasons and is especially 
designed to reduplicate writings of every description quicker, simpler 
and better than anything heretofore placed before the public. No wash- 
ing, no stencil, no remelting. Export price of complete outfit, print- 
ing 9x13 papers, $6.00 net. -brices of larger sizes in proportion. 
Guaranteed to be useful for years. 


pAb TS May, y 
ourriy 


Composition for Recopying Writings. 


We seli the clay composition known as ‘‘ Acme’? Moonstone, AB C 
Copier, at 30c. per pound in larger quantity. Wealso furnish to indi- 
vidual users in foreign countries the confidential receipt of preparing 
this, our superior composition, in their own country at trifling cost per pound, for which our charge 
is $8.00 with guarantee of giving satisfactory results, producing many facsimiles from writings. 


BENSINGER DUPLICATOR CO. (Room 269), 253 Broadway, N.Y. City, U. S.A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS —wacuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE §S., T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Send for samples, 


S S. ANSE & SONS, 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Physical Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. Inductions Coils for X Kay work, Ships’ Com- 
passes ; the only compass usedin the United States Navy. 

Correspondence solicited. 


WHITCOMB MFG. CO., worcester, mass.,U 
- -, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


METAL PLANERS, 


HAND AND POWER PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


Orders filled through Com. Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
English Agents: SeligSonnenthal & Co., London. 
Gustav Diechman & Sohn, Berlin. 


BELVIDERE CARPET STRETCHER@«TAGKER 


This Stretcher works on an entirely new principle. It draws your 
weight with the carpet. No marring baseboard, pounding fingers 
or getting down on the knees. Operator stands in an upright posi- 
tion to stretch and tack carpet. Can fold carpet under and stretch 
two thicknesses as easy as one. The L piri device is simple and 
will drive 60 tacks per minute. Tacks can be driven in corner 
closer than with a hammer. Every machine guaranteed. Splendid $ 
seller. One agent took 38 orders in two days. Sample sent on re- ‘ 
ceipt of $1.00; one dozen, $8.00; two dozens, $15.00, F. O. B. New York. 
Two dozens weigh 90 Ibs. Write for eartoon circular. One dozen 
Columbia Tack Pullers sent with stretchers, $1.00.; retail price, 
25e. We handle other foie an The Goddard & Allen Co., 
200 “A”? St., Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


WEST PULVERIZING MACHINE CoO., 
220 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Crushers, Dryers, Rotary Kilns, Pulverizing Machinery for All Materials, Sectional, Plain 
and Continuous Feed and Discharge Cylinders, ‘tube Mills, Grit Mills, 
Ball Mills, Chaser Mills, Flint P Pebbles, Clay-working Machinery. 
Porcelain Linings for All Sizes in Stock. 


Complete Equipments furnished for CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Etc. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Folding, Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Cures Colds,. Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve 
ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, 
Complexion, 


Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 7 lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 
a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 
through export commission house send us duplicate order. 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 


27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


NLGdM ald Waler Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y,U.S A. 


Manufactures pre sure-reducing and regulating 
valves desigred for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting in a great 
economy infucl. I also manufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding allsubstarces. Send for full particu- 
lars aud prices. 


La Grippe, 
and Kid- 
Beautifies the 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. Bath Room and Sani- 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes 
the Nerves, The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heatit up, stepin, then use as cooling 100m 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘*‘ POWER OF HEAT,” and “HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH ROMPANY: 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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THE ERICSON 


AUTOMATIC 


BICYCLE BELL. (Patented.) 

The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by aclamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
» and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 

sired. All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—2% and 3 inches. 
Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 
commission houses. 
antic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


Gate S oO 4 | 1%, | E hy 
Hier Fe SPRING HGS OC 


G~_9 ARE THE BEST 
“PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABL 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN, NY.US.A. 


Disc Harrow Sharpener, 


For sharpening all kinds of disc farm implements. 
Too cheap to do without. 


OUR STOCK WATERERS 
Will keep stock healthy. 


Send for prices. When ordering through com- 
mission house send duplicate order to us. 


CLARK MFG. CO., Moline, Ills.,U.S A. 


——— 
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=z, HATCH CHICK 


ZY TH THE MODEL WITH THE 


army e EXCELSIOR WOODEN HEN] 


tl 
Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. | yost efficient small incubator ever 


: SSThousands in successful oper: |invented, Perfect in ever 5 
: . y detail. 
HL, Lowest Priced ation. Guaranteed to hatch @) s1¢ the thing for poultry raising 


G 
First-class , larger percentage of fertile eggs, ona small scale, 28 egg capacity. Catalogue free. 


toh de. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. | = 
CLO. A STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufscturers, 114 to 122 S. Sixth St. QUINCY, ILL. BR 


L. E. STEINMANN,, 235 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Goods¢ a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 


| C KEN S by the hundred with the Im- - aes 
HATCH CH proved Victor Incubator. 25 = zz 
Itisapleasure to operate, absolutely self-regulating, SMPROY, 7a Futian 
needs no watching during day or night. Its hatching 
qualities are second to none. Thousands in successful 
operation; the simplest, most durable and cheapest 
first-class Hatcher in our market. A written guaran- 
teeis sent with each machine to be as represented or 
money refunded. Circulars free. Catalogue 4 cents. 

Address Geo. Ertel Co., Patentee & Mfg., Quincy, 
Ill., U.S. A. Established 1857, 

In ordering through export commission houses, send 
us duplicate order, 


YOU CAN MAKE IIORE MONEY 


¢ Raising poultry with incubators than in any other crop. 
a. This illustrates our Bantam 50-egg size incubator from which 
ay a ne thousands of our patrons have hatched 48 chicks at once. It 
Seep lL Lh | is first class in every particular and fully guaranteed. A chiid 
a can operate it. Our price is $5.75 here or $6.50 boxed for ex- 
ia, | a Be port, delivered, freight paid to New York City. We also make 


tl 
| i other and larger incubators and brooders, all fully described 
: in Catalogue K, which we will send for theasking. 


“© [2225 BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0., U.S.A. 


BECO MAGNETO 


Watchman’s Electric Clock, 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co. ,620 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


E. P. BELLOWS AGRICULTURAL CO., 


GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 


Farm and Garden Implements, Hay Cutters, Wheelbarrows, Etc. 


165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, U S.A. 


Lt 


THE VILTER MFC. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 


Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Machinery 


Malt Mills, Mashing Machines, Liquid and 
Air Pumps, etc. 
Bottle Washers, Bottle Fillers, Hand and Power 
Corkers, etc. 


SMALL VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Quality is the Standard of Vaiue. 
Mf Originators, Designers and Manufacturers of the 
\\ fuel a 


American Hollow Spindle Bench Lathe and 
Split Self-Centering Chucks. 


Indispensable for the watchmaker, the tool maker and the manu- 
facturer. When interested write 


MOSELEY LATHE CO., = 


Watchmaker’s Lathe. 


Elgin, Ill., U. S.A. 


he Warren Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Metallic Rod Packing 


For Piston Rods and Valve Stems, 
WARREN, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders Filled Through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogue ‘*B” on Applicatien. 


ATHOL MACHINE CO. 
ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Choppers, Vises, Tools, Ete. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


F. R. PATCH MFG. CO., 


RUTLAND, VT., 
U.S.A. 


MACHINES FOR 


Stone and Marble Working, 


NEW CIRCULAR PYPYUANER. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Is a Great 


The Steam Merry-go-round ..".money-maker. 


Affords delghtful amusement for old and young. 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 
chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
PATENT EXPANSION STEM, 


Patented July 20, 97. This is our New Double Adjusting 
Stem for which there isan enormous de- 
mand. It does away with the head 
clip and adjusts the bar and also the 
» stem in head by tightening the nut on 
== the top. Itimproves the looks of wheel 
and makes it very effective. It is made 
7-8 inch. These are made of the best 
Catalogue on application. Orders filled 


Carbon Forged Steel, and are guaranteed in every way. 
through commission houses. 


IDEAL PLATING CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Sterling Bicycle Bells 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Made in all sizes and styles. (82 numbers.) Send for Cata- 
logue “ B.” 


N. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


ROCHESTER ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Dynamos and Motors. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Orders filled through commission houses. 
Cataiogue ‘‘C”’ on application. 


HATCHING HEN 


Direct Current, 
Slow Speed 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE 


and in the production and brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
Fer eke EROCPER? 
e atch and Brood when you are ready. ; 
= Theydowt get lousy. They grow the strongest IBANTLIN 
chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book os 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- J 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send foritnow, ¢ 
Reliable 4ncubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVE 100 YEARS ° "scr? “*"*" THE SANITARY STILL. 


NATURE’S METHOD IMITATED. 


It eliminates both organic and inorganic matter, and at the same time 
aerates it with sterilized air, making it not only absolutely pure, but as 
palatable as spring or mineral water. The SANITARY STILL goes on 
any stove, requires no water connections; simple and efficient. Will 
last a lifetime. Price, $10 to $15. Catalogue on application. Satis- 
taction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 107 No. Green St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A 
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THE HD. SMITH & CO. 


> 
PLANTSVILLE, CONN., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AKERS’ FORGED IRONS. 


ARRIAGE M 


TRADEMARK. TRADEMARK. 


i 


WE MANUFACTURE 40 DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF STEP PADS. 


SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE. 


4 THE PAMERICAN SE XROR GER; 


DESKS!  DESKS!! 


DIRECT FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


We make a complete line of fine Office and Library Furniture, including Roll Top Desks, Flat Top Desks, Bookkeepers’ 
Desks, Typewriter Desks, Letter Files, Card Indexes, Revolving Desk Chairs, Book Cases and a complete line of 
luxurious Turkish leather Easy Chairs and Couches. We illustrate and quote prices on the few desks below 
to give an idea of our line and prices of desks. We issue FOUR Complete Catalogues, any one 
or all of which will be mailed, together with prices, to any address upon request. 


| 


NO. P. 10 E. 
buys this desk 
15 exactly as il- 
lustrated. It NO. P. 243, STYLE ''B."" 


is 48 inches long, 30 inches 

wide, 51 inches high. It has buys this desk exactly 

NO. P. 301, ‘*A.”’ quarter-sawed oak front, 17.00 as illustrated. It is 
ety eile closed back and THREE made of quarter-sawed 


$ 4 5 00 buys this desk exactly_as illustrated. It is 66 inches long, 33 inches LETTER FILES in right ped- white oak and is supplied with LET- 
e 


wide, 51 inches high. It is made of the finest selected quarter sawed Tite 
white oak, and haseotacing side arms and FIVE COMPLETE LET- estal under lock and key. TER FILES and large drawer in right 


TER FILES. 66 inches long, style ‘‘ A,” $45.00. Style ‘B” or “C,” $41.00. This desk has been A Great _ Pedestal. Size, 36 inches long, 28inches 
72 inches long, style ‘‘ A,” $49.00. Style ‘‘B” or ‘‘C,”’ $45.00. SELLER. wide, 44 inches high. 


NO. P. 212, STYLE ‘‘A."’ 


buys this desk exactly as NO. P. 216, "“"C" 
4 illustrated. It is 60 inches ; 
long, 33 inches wide, 52 $i 60 buys this desk exactly as illus- 
e 


Reet dl ee a an trated. It is 80 inches long, 80 nop. 241, STYLE A." 
d TE LETTER FILES in the right inches wide, sl inches high. It ; ; ; 
pees etc = . has closed back and is made of selected oak. buys chistc a sah ASE eb 
60 inches long, style ‘‘ A.”’ $43.50 Style ‘“B” or ‘C,” $11.60. a inches long, 32 inches wide, 51 inches high. It 

Style Bs - “6,77"840.00 : is made of the best figured quarter-sawed oak 


or cherry, and has FIVE COMPLETE LETTER FILES in right 
NOTE.—Style ‘“‘A”’ has drawers in left pedestal and letter files in right pedestal as illustrated. pedestal. 
Every person must have some place for letters, invoices, receipts, etc. Style ‘‘A’’ provides com- : han st ser, 
plete LETTER FILES within arm’s reach, dust proof and under lock and key—a very desirable Be Cate long, style o aca o2.80: Style : B i Gh ; C,” $27.50. 
) ‘ F “wan ; 55 inches long, style ‘‘ A,”’ $35 00. Style ‘“*B”’ or ** C,” $30.00. 
feature. Style ‘‘B” has drawers in both right and left pedestals. Style ‘‘C” has drawers in left PR Pee style “A” $37.50. Style “B” or “CG.” $39.80 
pedestal and book cupboard in right pedestal. imcehes one, Sty D OU. OLy. ’ 50. 


INFORMATION. 


ALL PRICES given above include cost of boxing and delivery to New York City ready for export. 

ALL DESKS are made of the best quality of white oak and are supplied in either light, medium or dark finish to suit purchaser, 
mediam being supplied unless otherwise requested. All our desks are finished with best quality of piano polish finish. 

ORDERS: We are well known to the leading export merchants of New York City, any of whom will be pleased to execute orders for 
our goods. 

3 CONSTRUCTION AND PACKING: We have made a careful study of the needs of the export trade in this matter, and all desks 

are made with our “ sectional construction,” permitting them to be quickly taken apart and put together. This construction also permits 
snug packages, insuring both safe delivery and lowest freight rates. 


THE Fred Macey Co. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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TELEGRAMS: “WILSON, MIRFIELD.” 


WILSON & INGHAM, 


SOUTHBROOK MILLS, 


MIRFIELD, = Yorkshire, England. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


me 


MAKERS OF SPECIALLY FINE 


Plough Ground Needle-Pointed Cards 


With Smooth and Bright Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire; also 
Flat-to=-bend and Angular in H. & T. Steel, 
Mild Steel and Plated Wire. 


mH me 


CARDING ENGINES CLOTHED, GROUND AND STARTED 
BY PRACTICAL MEN. 


6 Thalia 
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The World’s 
Standard. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHE 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Boot Polishes in the World. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters of the following STANDARD BRANDS 
for BOOTS, SHOES and HARNESS: 


“GIFT. EDGE” Olle POLIsSH, 


for ladies’ and misses’ shoes, is far superior to all others, as it blacks, pol- 
ishes, softens and preserves the leather. Bottles hold about DOUBLE the 
usual quantity. Price per gross, $16.0); discount 10 per cent. 


‘“SUPERB’’ PATENT 
Leather Polishing Paste. / 


The only article that will produce a 
quick, brilliant and waterproof lustre { 
without injury to the leather. The 
professional bootblacks of the United 
States use far more of this article than 
all other makes combined, because it 
polishes quicker and easier, and requires less of it to do the work. 
discount 10 per cent. Small size, per gross, $5.00; discount 10 per cent. 


“STAR” COMBINATION 


package contains a 2-0z. bottle of russet leather cleaner 
and a small decorated tin box of russet leather polishing 
paste, The cleaner removes the dirt and stains, and the> 
paste adds a brilliant, durable and waterproof polish. 
Price per gross, $8.00 ; discount 10 per cent. 


“DANDY” RUSSET LEATHER 
POLISHING PASTE. 


For giving russet and yellow colored shoes a brilliant, 
durable and waterproof polish. Try it once and you will 
never be satisfied with any other polish. Per gross, large 
size decorated tin boxes, $8.50; discount 10 per cent. 
Small size, $5.00 per gross; discount 10 per cent. 


FRENCH GLOSS Warranted fully equal to the best $9.00 black dressings in the 
e 


market (and put up handsomer). With handsome three-color 
lithographed cartons and wood caps over corks. Price per gross, $8.00; discount 10 per cent. 


Also Manufacturers of POLISHES for Chocolate, Ox-Blood, Green, Brown, Blue and Purple 
Russia Calf, Vici Kid, “‘ Willow ” Calf, etc. ‘ELITE’ Combination for Box-Calf, Black Vici Kid, 
etc.; also Dyes for converting light shades of leather into any of the above-mentioned colors. 


All first-class articles that suit every one. If you are not suited and want the best, send us a 
trial order. Orders can be sent through any commission house in New York or Boston. Send for 


CHEAP 
PRINTING. 


Hand presses, easy to use by man or boy. Type- 
setting and good printing easy by full printed in- 
structions sent. 

5x8 inch press, for cards, circulars, etc., with 7 
styles of type, ink, etc., $40.00. 

10x15 inch press, with 10 styles of type, ink, 
etc., $125, or with more type, rules, etc., for 
small periodical, $200. 


PRESS 0. K. 


A rapid modern rotary press. Best in the 
world. Price, with 15 styles of type, all acces- 
sories for general printing, $200. Chase 9x13 
inches. Larger press, similar system, chase 
11x17 inches, $400, outfit included. 


CARD AND PAPER 
CUTTER. 


Good hand machine with 24-inch 
knives, $12.00. 


=BOSTON,MASS.U.S.a.-||| 


Large size, per gross, $8.50 ; 


aha, 
erin TEN 
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steel 


Cylinder Press. 


For newspapers and large an- 
nouncements. _ Bed, 29x43 inches. 
Price, $500. Includes 300 pounds 
small type, 25 fonts assorted types, 
inks, rules, ete., for newspaper. All 
our outfits complete, ready for in- 
stant use. 


Catalogue free by mail of presses, 
types for all languages, paper, cards, 
Sere te to our factory near New 

ork, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn.,U.S. A. 


PELTON WATER WHEEL 


affords the most simple, economical and efficient power 
for all purposes. 


| 


Wheels Now Running. : 


Best useful effect and highest satisfaction guaranteed | 
under all conditions of service. 


PELTON WHEELS are especially adapted to 


9,000 


All Spanish-American Countries 


where large numbers are in use, furnishing power for 


Electric Lights, 
Coffee and Sugar Machinery, Etc. 


From 25 to 50 per cent. better results assured than from 
Turbines or any other form of wheel. 


No Repairs Needed Even with 


water carrying slimes and grit so destructive to other 
wheels. 


WATER PIPE, TRANSMITTING MACHINERY and all appliances connected 
with a power plant supplied on the most reasonable terms. Shipments made 
from New York or San Francisco as may afford the most favorable freight rates 
Catalogues furnished on application. Address, giving conditions of service, 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO, 


121-123 Main Street, 
San Francisco, Cal.,U. S. A. 


143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 


PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY MF’G CO. 


Thirteenth & Noble Sts,, Philadelphia, Pa,, U.8. A. 
NOVELTY INKSTAND No. 3. 
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CIALTIES FOR EXPORT. 


All our goods, numbering more than 50 different articles, are patented, controlled and 
manufactured exclusively by ourselves, and are sold all over the wo:ld, about one-half of 
our business being for export. They are all standard novelties in every sense of the word, 


and have been awarded numerous premiums at the universal expositions of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Barcelona and Paris, for novelty, workmanship, finish, simplicity, utility 


and cheapness. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 


Novelty Paper Fastener, $4 per doz.; Keystone Paper Fastener, $6 per doz.3 Origina) 
Paper Fastener, $12 per doz.; Novelty Staples, 15c. per 1,000; Novelty Suspension Rings. 
30c. per 1,000; N. Paper Clip, 75c. per doz.; P. Paper Clip, 50c. per doz.; Novelty Pin Clip, 
90c. per doz.; The Auto File, $1.50 per doz.; BBC Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Balancime¢ Board 
Clip, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per doz.; Upright Paper Clip, $1.50 per doz.; Accumulator Bill File, $1.50 
po doz.; Standard Pen Rack, rh per doz.; Spring Folding Pen Rack, $2 per doz.; Combina: 

ion Paper Weight and Clip, $4 per doz.; Pocket Book Postage Stamp Holder, $1 per doz.; 
Automatic. Fountain Penholder, $1.50 per doz.; Novelty Inkstand No.1, $6 per doz.; 
Novelty _Inkstand No. 3, $3 per doz.; Novelty Slate Pencil Sharpener, 40c. per doz., Vest 
Pocket Glass Cutter, 90c. per_doz.; Novelty Pocket Knife, $4 per doz.; Novelty Hunting 
Knife, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pocket Screw Driver, $4 per doz.; Artists’ Rotary Kit, $5 per 
10Z.; Selt- ocking Door Indicator, $2.50 per doz.; Madame Louie Hair Crimper, $2.50 great 
eee Novelty Stitched Hair Crimper, $1.50 great gross; Automatic Fisher, $1.50 per doz.; 

utomatic Towel Holder, $1 per doz.; Suspension Gas Wrench, 60c. per doz.; Novelty Skein 
Holder, $4.80 vee doz.; Keyring Door Securer, $1.50 per doz.; American Mincing Knife, 1, 2 
and 3 blades, 5e., $1.25 and $1.75 per doz.; The Masticators $1.75 per doz.; Duplex Can 
Opener, 380c. per doz.; Universal Wardrobe Shelf Bracket, $1.50 per doz.; Double Match Box 
Bracket, $2 per doz.; Universal Washer Cutter, $8 per doz.; Novelty Pen Puller, 40c. per doz. 


Discounts 20% from above list. Send your orders through any responsible U.S. export 
commission house. All such houses in New York handle our goods. Catalogue free. New 
articles constantly appearing. Goods shipped to all parts of'the world, 
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ores THESE CUTS SHOW OUR ee 
orse 


rower Automatic, High-Speed, Vertical and Horizontal, ‘Sane 
| Center-Crank, Self-Contained Engine. ‘Rating, 


dard 


2 
3 | ; 

. NEAT AND SIMPLE IN DESIGN, STRONG AND VERY RIGID FRAME, | : 

6 HAS LARGE WEARING SURFACES, ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE, [pero 
: MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP FIRST-CLASS. 22 

12 


10 Particularly adapted for Electric Lighting, or any purpose requiring very close regulation. | 16 


_” | COMSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. | 


20 


While Autographic Machines have been in use but a few years, nothing has ever been 
presented to the merchant that was so simple and practical as they are. 

However, until the “stop-action” of the ‘*Security ” was devised and patented, their 
accuracy was limited ; oft-times an entry was forgotten and the cash over-ran when balancing, 
as it did previously when a counter book was used. 

This is overcome by using the **Security,” as you cannot open the money drawer 
and forget to make a record that migyht want to be referred to at amy future time. 

We manufacture twelve different styles. Write for illustrated catalogue and price lists. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CO., Indian Orchard, Mass., U.S. A. 


MONITOR | &as or Gasoline | LAUNCHES 


= eS Engines, N 
LY EquipPED WITH MONITOR GASOLINE ENGINE /@ from 34-horse power to 40- 
mu ag ee - horse power, for RB OA } Ss, 


With reversing propeller blades or stern paddles. 


Complete Outfits from $200 up, or Engine Equipments only. Illustrated Catalogue, 4 cents. 


MONITOR VAPOR ENGINE & POWER CO., Grand Rapids, "\::" 


OVER 10,000 IN USE GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION.  4%™*%edto2 hair's breadth ina 
RANDALIWsS _ < 


OLE ~ 
D. RANDALL 2 SON == : 
4 ~ was ;Each’part put together with steel 
be \ screw bolts. The quick and easy 


adjustment is the great feature of 
superiority ,in .these Clippers over 
dall others. _ 

oo 


No weak spots in the whole Clipper. Knives tempered in the most 
careful manner. Every Clipper thoroughly tested before it leaves ou1 
factory. No. 3 cuts 3g inch or less; No. 4, 1¢ inch or less; No. 5, 3¢ 
inch or less. Address 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
= roy Correspondence solicited. 
; j pass ay CAL PG Catalogue “D” on application. 


LODLOW BROS. Peapack, N. Ja, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of WSecAs 


WHITE OAK, ELM, WAGON, AND LIGHT 
wea kana OB Ss HUGHECO ia 


oe CHADWICK COPYING BOOK CO. 


eS Correspondence solicited. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S.A. 
pape MARE: Send for our catalogue 
is and price list. MAKERS OF THE 
a 


Also a full line of the 


PATENTED atte Ee Improved Patent 5s Chadwick.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1888 For Export Trade. 


BALTIMOREAN 
Printing Presses 


With Outfits 
from $1.00 to $100.00 each. 


Sales 1897, 15,000 Presses, 


Send for Catalogue. 


H Steam and Dry Hea 
Rubber Stamp Vulcanizers, ‘age 
With Outfits from $10.00 to $1,000.00. Used all over the world. 


i STEEL AND BRASS DIES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
ALL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR STAMPS AND STENCILS. 


=<. THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO., _Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Toilet Clippers and Horse- Clipping Machines for Export, 


Write for catalogue of MODERN CLIPPERS. We want your business and will quote you prices 
that will surprise you. All Clippers stamped with our name are a guarantee of quality. 


HAMMACHER, DELIUS & 0, CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 158-160 Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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MONITOR Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Coffee Separator «= Grader 


THE MONITOR IS THE MOST PERFECT CLASSIFIER 
OF COFFEE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


Will make clean separations, re- 
moving all foul material and frag- 
ments, and make 5 perfect grades— 
viz.: Correspond- | 
LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL FLATS; | C@t#logues ence in 
LARGE AND SMALL PEABERRY. Sead Spanish, 
German or 
— sent on English 
Manufactured in 5 sizes. Capac- appliontion: Solicited. 
ities 6 to 80 bags per hour. Prices : 
from 
$350 to $600, 
F. O. B. cars New York City, N. Y. 
Monitor Rice Separators are Standard Machines 
and are almost ay used in the United States. MANUFACTURERS AND FURNISHERS OF 
Wr MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF ENTIRE OUTFITS FOR 
GRAIN and SEED CLEANERS. | Flour Mills, Grain Elevators, Breweries, 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. POWER TRANSMISSIONS of all descriptions. 
o ROLLER MILLS, FLOUR BOLTS, WHEAT CLEANERS. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO,, Silver Creek, N, Y, COFFEE MACHINERY for Plantations and for Roasting, | 
UES oAe Grading and Finishing. 


A Breakdown of Your Engine: WATER WHEELS .. , 


Means the stoppage of ALL SIZES AND STYLES 


FOR ALL HEADS 
your entire mill. Nine- 


jontie aisle peed ep From = thal pref Feet, 


are due to water in the 
cylinder. 


THE 
STRATTON 


Steam Engines 
2, and Boilers from 
3 H.P. upwards. 


SEYSRALOE 


Removes all water in the 
steam and delivers 


ABSOLUTELY DRY STEAM TO YOUR ENGINE. 


It is a Positive Safeguard, as well as a 
Source of Economy. Send for Catalogue to 


Correspondence in English, Spanish, 
French or German. English or Spanish 
Catalogue ‘*‘ F'”’ gratis on application. 

Address, 


THE GOUBERT MANUFACTURING C2 JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineers, 


14-16 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, United States of America. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN Exporter is the only independent and impartial export paper pub- 
lished. It is independent because its publishers are not engaged in any other branch of 
the export business. They are neither export commission merchants or manufacturers’ 
selling agents, and hence they are under no more obligations to one advertiser than to 


another. 


It is impartial because it treats all its patrons alike. It cannot, for this reason, and 
it does not, publish write-ups or puffs of any specific make of goods, no matter whether 
advertised in it or not. It charges the same price for the same services to all alike. 

We desire it distinctly understood by those who contemplate advertising in THE 
AMERICAN ExportTsr that space for advertising purposes is sold only upon the merits 
of the publication for that purpose. For this reason no advertising solicitor or agency 
has any right or authority to agree to give reading notices or to perform any special 
service whatever to obtain orders for advertising. 

We make it a practice not to discuss the merits or demerits of other export trade 
papers. Comments on their value may be made with more propriety by those advertisers 
who have had experience in the use of such publications. 


THE JOHN C. COCHRAN co. 


InpEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGE 
Acton, John—Steam and Water Spe- 
PMSA eas svies nics ccs amie ccse se oaeesienne 49 


Alleman Gas Engine and Machine Co.. 50 
American Clay-Working Machinery Co. 47 


American Ring Co.—Brass Goods, etc.. 15 
American Wood-Working Machine Co. 43 
American Writing Machine Co.—Cali- 


graph Typewriter..........+5 sseseee 15 
Ames & Frost Co.—Bicycles ..........+++ 32 
Athol Machine Co.— Choppers, Vises, 

EPO UE OUOis aie sioieinis ea /ore's ©.e10)s nin's =)e,01s16)er0us 50 
Aude Furniture Co .. - ..sccccscseeeees 46 
Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co. — 

Threshing Machines, etc............ 29 
Automatic Grip Neck Yoke Co. ........ 39 
Baltimore Copper Paint Co. — Copper 

PRATER ea aitclaisit sctsisicesie.s ciaciisisiciesace's 52 
Bannister, Juan--Contractor & Importer 

of Machinery............ Sa Rerwon ese 42 
Barnes Co., W. F. & John—Foot, Hand 

and Steam Power Machinery ....... 16 
Barnett Co., G. & H.- FWiles............+. 45 
Barton Mfg. Co._Rubber Stamp Outfits. 48 
Bay State Cut Sole Co............. sieeve) L4G 


Becker Engraving and Name Plate Co. 49 


Berkey Spring Seat Post Co.— Bicycle 
Seat Posts...... 


Bertram & Sons, John—Machine Tools. 25 
Black Mfg. Co.—Bicycles........... .- . 8 
Bommer Bros.—Hinges........... dtigcage 50 
Bradford Belting Co.—Leather Belting. 45 
Briggs Marvin—Engines, Boilers, etc. 49 


Brockton and Eureka Box Toe Co...... 46 
Brown-Lewis Cycle Co.—Bicycles ...... 35 
Brown & Co., B. F.- Shoe Dressing ..... 23 
Brown & Son, John I[.— ‘ Brown’s 
BrOnCOialeDrOGHGs viiicn sc ssae ee oe 50 
Buffalo School Furniture Co..... Baan 21 


Cardwell Machine Co.—Tobacco Machin- 
ery, Hydraulic Baling Presses and 


Cotton Seed Oil Machinery......... 48 
Carley Heater Co.—Rotary Pumps..... 47 
Carr Mfg. Co.—Boiler Compound....... 49 
Chadwick Copying Book Co....... sees 7 


Chamberlin Mfg. Co.—Stump Pullers.. 42 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.— Horse- 


Clipping Machines............. Bert fy 
Chicago Handle-Bar Co.-—Bicycle Han- 

GIOTBAP nwa eciisecnceiesiewseis eh ealhar a 35 
Clark Engine and Boiler Co., Geo....... 46 
Clark Mfg. Co.—Disc Sharpeners........ 50 


Coho & Co., H. B.—Electrical Supplies. 41 
Cole & Co., G. W.—‘*Three in One” 


DUMDTIGEN EG). ois c10.0.0:0 010.0 Rotecrecconeceore 50 
Colfax Mfg. Co.—Pony Vehicles........ 46 
Collins Plow Co.—Hay Presses, etc..... 23 
Comstock Mfg. Co.—Engines ........... 7 


Cook’s Sons, Adam—Albany Grease.... 42 
Cowdrey Machine Works, C. H.—Wood- 
working Machinery Specialties..... 
Creager’s Sons Co., Jonathan—Brick- 
Making’ Machinery.iscccscscesscescs 47 
Cresson Co., Geo. V.—Shafting, Pul- 


leys, etc... sLaisigielsteisleiee'siivs stern We'e a eis 19 
Cycle Components Co.—Rieyole Pedals. 35 
Dart Marking Machine Co............... 48 


Dean & Son, W. G@.—Mustard and Lico- 
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Dederick & Co., P. K.—Agricultural 
Implements ...........++ Balt oleletetclerteltte 


Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building Co.— 
Mill Machinery and Supplies....... 


De 1a Balze Hermanos jects oss cece ses 


De Laval Separator Co.- Cream Separa- 
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Des Moines Incubator Co .............5. 


Diamond Hardware Co.—Stove Polish- 
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Diamond Point Pen Co.—Fountain and 
Stylographic Pens ...........ssseeees 


Dietz Co., R. E.—Lamps..... Ris eee lalerale 6sets 


Dopp & Son, H. Wm.—Soap Makers’ 
and Butchers’ Machinery.......... 


Dorman Co., The J. F. W.— Machinery 
for making Rubber Stamps, etc..... 


Eagle Cotton Gin Co.—Cotton Gins.... 


Eco Magnetic Clock Co.— Electric 
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Edson Mfg. Co.—Trench Pumps, Street 
Sweeping Machinery, etc...... spose 


Egan Co., The—Woodworking Machin- 
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Empire Mfg. Co.—Harrows, etc......... 


Engelberg Huller Co.—Rice and Coffee 
Machinery . 


Erie Specialty Co.—Cork Pullers,Lemon 
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Ertel Co., Geo.—Hay Presses and Incu- 
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Fay & Co., J. A.—Woodworking Ma- 
chinery..... NOt 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.—Comptometers 
Fish Bros. Wagon Co.—Farm Wagons.. 
Flagg Mfg. Co.—Shoe Machinery ....... 


Florence Machine Comp’y—Sewing Ma- 
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Folding Sawing Machine Co........ Seller 


Forehand Arms Co.—Revolvera & Shot 
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Fort Wayne Electric Corporation—Elec- 
tric Lighting Apparatus ....... 36600 
Franklin Typewriter Co...... stalslacsittelereye 
Gara, McGinley & Co.—Sheet Metal Cor- 
MUI GES CLG trelseis lors siviasieceaisisinwsisicisinjasis 
Georgia Car and Mfg. Co.—Railway 
Freight Cars........... PBaseoncopodee 
German-American Machinery Co., Ltd. 
—Boot and Shoe Machinery, etc.... 
Gillie, Godard Co.—Steam Riding Gal- 
leryiwecesee Pier arene tis\ela's:els “saentoraoanIe 
Globe Buffer Co.—Shoe Machinery ..... 
Globe Mfg. Co.—Globe Nebulizers...... 
Glover Cycle Saddle Co.—Bicycle Sad- 
GUOS meron eile ectaisienc-cisis-s cco sie see 
Goddard & Allen Co.—Carpet Birctoher 
and Tacker....00ss..00. Scatendoorrpac 
Goodell Co.—Hand Seed Sower 
Goubert Mfg. Co.—Stratton Separator. 
Gould Packing Co._Steam and Water 
Packing’. i55.. aiajereaca ADS CRACONACAN SABO 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. ......... 
Grimm & Co., G. H.--Steel Ranges...... 
Harrington Rail Bonding Go... 60.5... 
Hartshorn Co., Stewart—Shade Rollers. 
Hauthaway & Sons, C. L.—Shoe Dress- 
Ing ecco BSA ireciarvic a sich neater siatsiiie 
Heffermehl & Co.—Mercantile Tnquiries 
Hill Brass Co., N. N.—Bicycle Bells..... 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.—Spoons 
and Forks....... 
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Hough Cash Recorder Co........... Sone of 

Hunter Arms Co.—Guns and Bicycles.. 32 
Hunt Co., C. W.—Coal Handling Ma- 
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Huntley Mfg. Co.—Flour Mill Machin- 
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Ideal Plating Co.  ieyule Handle Bard 35 
Illinois Cutlery Co.—Cutlery and Hard- 
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Jackson Flue Scraper Co. SSuiral Flue 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co.— Detachable Chain 
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Kelsey & Co.—Printing Presses...... Gas 
Keystone Mfg. Co.—Corn Husker and 
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vided that they state the nature of their business and the class of goods they are most 


likely to require. 


POINTING THE WAY. 


HIS is an industrial age. Productive enterprises are not 
only enormously diversified and numerous, but they 
are distributed far more widely than ever before in human 
history. In the ancient and medieval world most, if not all, 
manufacturing operations were extremely local, peculiar to 
particular districts or even cities. Thus Flanders, the region 
now included in the western half of Belgium and the Depart- 
ment du Nord in France, was the centre of the woollen 
industry of the civilized world for many years until the 
sagacity of the rulers of England and the folly of certain 
rulers of the Low Countries led to many of the operatives 
removing to Great Britain. Amiens, Valenciennes and scores 
of other cities in Northern Europe were similarly the chief 
seats of special industries that frequently occupied all of the 
inhabitants—men, women and children—the name of the town 
often appearing in the fabric or product thus produced. 
Something very similar to this state of affairs still pre- 
vails to-day in certain parts of the world, notably in Switzer- 
land, but taking the world as a whole the number of points 
where any important industry is carried on has now so vastly 
multiplied that only experts in each line can hope to be famil- 
iar with all the centres, much less all the individual concerns, 
and the distinctive features of the productsof each. Even in 
the old world industrial conditions change. The buyer of 
handmade lace would still go to the old centres where inher- 
ited patience and skill enable human fingers to defy the now 
omnipresent machine. But new industries have arisen even 
there. The coal output of Valenciennes overshadows that of 
lace, Lille is as famous for its locomotives as for its gloves. 


Everywhere is diversity, with still other and equally unrelated 
industries springing up every day. 

Under these circumstances the buyer of no matter what 
class of articles must acquaint himself as never before with 
the facts regarding his particular industry in an immense 
number of places, and even countries. He can scarcely say 
without investigating whether the product best adapted to his 
purpose comes from his own immediate vicinity or from the 
other end of the world. 

Suppose the buyer to be interested infurniture. If he is 
seeking the most costly, with elaborate hand-carving and of 
special design, he would perhaps do well to turn to Picardy or 
some of the other European centres of wood-carving, for 
certainly nowhere else could he hope to find the combined 
taste and skill such an order would require. But such furni- 
ture would cost a king’s ransom for every piece. It might be 
that our buyer is purchasing on a larger scale for the vastly 
more numerous class who demand beauty and finish and 
usefulness but who do not care to pay for special designs and 
do not care whether what they buy was ‘‘all handmade” or 
not, so that it suits both their zesthetic taste and their pocket- 
book. In that event he would find a far larger field to choose 
from. Austria and Belgium, France, Great Britain and the 
United States would each present their offerings. Each would 
possess advantages over all the others, but he would find, pos- 
sibly to his surprise, that distance was only a minor factor. 
The farthest might well be the cheapest delivered at his door 
in competition with the firm across the street. Were the 
search for the still cheaper grade that appeals not so much to 
the taste as to the pocket-book, although perhaps possessing 
its own share of beauty and comfort, the same situation would 
hold true with the added circumstance that here the com- 
petitor whose use of machinery is most advanced and intelli- 
gent would probably control the market. 

Now the task of deciding where to place an order over so 
wide a field as this would be well-nigh impossible but for the 
assistance of such papers as THE AMERICAN E:XPorTER. Their 
function is to point the way to the producers of such articles 
as the consumer may require. The advertising pages of THE 
AMERICAN EXPORTER are a series of guide posts, each directing 
the buyer to the place or places where he can purchase to 
best advantage. The readers of this paper know in a general 
way of the success attained by Americans in the manufacture 
of a great variety of articles, of labor-saving machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery and tools, furniture, boots and shoes, 
hardware, electrical machinery and appliances and hundreds 
of other lines. What they do not know is the name and 
address of the individual firms in these widely varied lines 
competent to serve them. This information our advertising 
pages supply, and for that reason they constitute by far the 
most important portion of the paper, the portion most worthy 
of careful perusal and study and preservation against future 
contingencies. 


DO ELEVATORS PAY ? 


EK trust that we may be pardoned if once in a while we 
permit ourselves to display our amusement at some of 

the exhibitions of good old English conservatism that are con- 
stantly brought to our attention. No doubt we, in turn, fur- 
nish quite as much material for laughter to our British cousins 
as they do us, so in the end the balance is reasonably well 
preserved and no one is worse off. Here, then, is a delightfully 
grave and serious discussion of the question ‘‘ Do elevators 
pay ?” that we ran across recently in an English trade journal. 
‘Do elevators in city houses pay ? is a question which in 

the hot weather is freely discussed. I am told that they do, 
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and that the houses who have expended money of late years 
in this direction have found that their customers very much 
appreciate the thoughtfulness which has dictated this aid to 
busy London life. I have not the slightest doubt that there 
are scores of purchasers who do not hesitate to give a distinct 
preference to a house where they have not much climbing to 
do, and I confess that I am sorry for the head of any depart- 
ment nowadays whose goods are on a top floor of a city house 
or even on a third floor, where there is no elevator.” 

We must confess that we are sorry, too. Already in the 
United States the presence of elevators in both office build- 
ings and stores has become so universal that their absence 
would not only be a matter of comment, but would result in 
serious loss. No large office building in downtown New York 
could possibly hope to rent all its suites, however convenient 
they might be in other respects, without a perfect battery of 
up-to-date elevators to bring the upper floors on an equality 
as regards accessibility with those on the street. No store 
could hope for a continuance of its patronage that asked its 
customers to climb flight after flight of stairs in order to pur- 
chase what they might require. 

At present the public in Europe and other parts of the 
world is not educated to understand the value of elevator 
service, but it is not too much to say that within ten years 
after the first modern battery of elevators is introduced in 
any city, the popular demand for similar installations wher- 
ever necessary will become too strong to be resisted. The 
owners of buildings extensively used by the public will be 
compelled in self-defense to install similar plants or forfeit 
vastly more than their cost in loss of rentals or patronage. 
The modern elevator, like the typewriter, the sewing ma- 
chine and the steam engine, has come to stay and its introduc- 
tion in all large business centres where buildings are over two 
stories in height is only a question of time. 


SERVING MANY MASTERS. 


W* have had occasion more than once to expose in the 

pages of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER various frauds 
that seek to prey either upon the American manufacturer 
who is enterprising enough to desire export trade or upon the 
foreign buyers on whose satisfaction the continuance of that 
trade depends. Both types are equally inimical to the prosperity 
of a commerce that, properly conducted, can only redound to 
the common benefit of all participating in it, those who buy 
as well as those who sell. 

Of late our attention has frequently been called to the 
renewed activity of a class of schemers by no means new to 
us and doubtless altogether too familiar to more than one of 
our readers. We refer to the operations of certain unscru- 
pulous agents of export commission houses in this country 
who go around among American manufacturers and offer to 
represent them abroad in connection with their regular work. 
They demand from each manufacturer approached a salary of 
some $50 per month ‘‘to cover expenses,” and usually give 
him to understand that he alone is to be represented in this 
way. Asa matter of fact they get just as many into their 
net as they possibly can, and undertake to ‘‘represent” the 
most diverse and conflicting interests. In a few instances 
these men actually have papers to show that their house 
authorizes them to do this, in which case, of course, the house 
becomes a knowing partner in the fraud, its purpose being to 
have the expenses of its foreign agents, and even their salaries, 
paid for by the manufacturers such agents pretend to repre- 
sent. 

Once abroad, all pretense of representation in behalf of 
these subscribing manufacturers is dropped, their samples 
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sold for what they will bring and the agent devotes himself 
to the interests of his original employers. It is needless to 
say that such unscrupulous agents can hardly be men that 
the foreign buyer can trust. If they defraud the manufac- 
turer at home by such pseudo-representation they are more 
than likely to defraud the buyer abroad by substitution and 
in other ways. No man can serve two masters. Honest 
men do not attempt, or pretend to attempt, to do so. The 
very pretense is almost proof of a fraudulent intention. 


THE EXPORT TRADE IN AMERICAN BOOTS AND 
SHOES. 


ere no branch of American export trade has 
- developed under more peculiar circumstances than has 
the one named at the head of this article. In nearly every 
other branch of our exports of manufactures such progress as 
has been made is due, as we would naturally expect, to the 
energy and aggressiveness of the manufacturers concerned. 
With boots and shoes, however, this does not appear to have 
been entirely the case. The great majority of American 
manufacturers have been decidedly averse to entering the lists 
for foreign orders, preferring to devote their entire time and 
attention to the great home market. The reason for this was 
not timidity or a lack of that energy and aggressiveness that 
characterized their fellow manufacturers in other lines, but 
is found in the conditions under which the boot and shoe trade 
in this country developed. 

In no country in the world has shoemaking machinery 
played so great a part as in America, the land of its invention. 
Shoemaking at a very early date, long before the industry 
had grown to anything approaching its present enormous 
proportions, became highly specialized. Hach manufacturer 
made and placed upon the market a very limited number of 
styles and devoted all his efforts to reducing the cost and 
improving the quality of these. Competition developed along 
these lines. Successful shapes were of course imitated, but 
the trade steadily specialized in spite of all temptations to 
individual manufacturers to extend their lines. This resulted 
in immense economies, as can readily be seen. Instead of 
attempting to make a hundred styles, as is the case in 
England and Germany, each manufacturer contented himself 
with a far smaller number. In consequence, the number of 
cases turned out of each was vastly increased, and it be- 
came possible to keep the workmen continuously on the 
same operation and keep all machines running all the 
time, instead of having the workmen constantly dropping 
one part of the work to take up another, and obliging many 
machines to remain idle for long intervals. 

Undoubtedly it was the feeling that foreign competition 
meant a greater diversity of styles and a resulting increase 
of cost that made many keen manufacturers hesitate about 
entering this field. Undoubtedly there were other reasons, 
but we are inclined to think that in general this was the most 
important. At present, however, whether this be given as 
much weight as formerly or not, there is an increasing feeling 
on the part of American boot and shoe manufacturers that 
they ought to secure more of the trade of the outside world. 
Great as the domestic market is our manufacturers can now 
more than supply it with their present facilities. Competition 
at home is increasingly keen. The trade is in a splendid 
condition, both financially—there are no stronger houses in 
the country than those engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes—in point of material equipment and in experience, 
to meet the conditions of any competition. We believe that 
it is the consciousness of this, the vigorous zest ‘‘as of a 
strong man about to run a race,” that accounts for the 
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present widespread interest in the possibilities of export trade 
that pervades the boot and shoe manufacturers of the United 
States. 

Certainly the outlook is an encouraging one. Almost 
every venture, large or small, that has been made to test the 
adaptability of American shoes to meet the conditions of 
foreign competition has proved successful. And in the aggre- 
gate a very respectable trade has already been built up in this 
line abroad. In 1870 the exports of American boots and 
shoes (leather) amounted to $419,612. In 1897 they amounted 
to $1,708,224, an increase of over 300 per cent. During the 
fiscal year that closed June 30, 1898, they amounted to 
$1,816,538, and this rate of increase has been more than 
maintained during the past year. The following table will 
be of interest as showing the destination of these exports: 


June, June, 12months, 12 months, 
Country. 1897. 1898. 1897. 1898. 
Wnitedskine- domaine.) eeeieennie $41,306 $58,570 $300,978 $852,755 
PYanC@s cna tera Ree 1,879 3,263 17,119 26,778 
Germany, igri etis vs toa clneeeteres tore 2,472 2,524 15,368 68,572 
OthersHuroperciee.. sone ee 2,010 1,719 82,399 86,1138 
British North America............ 18,269 19,896 227,679 285,054. 
Central American States and British 
FIONGULAS <n crcheecetooees ce 10,601 5,851 98,678 88,907 
Mexico irk aio ee aon etre se 4,556 17,837 58,639 87,669 
West Indies and Bermuda......... 16,555 17,991 264,878 290,516 
(615103 101) OLE Weer ese cee aio ci tae Giac 4,239 4,315 42,719 41,735 
Other South America ............. ib alley 2,970 26,481 28,574 
British Australasias..-... cee. -2 « 48,808 30,425 403,787 235,679 
Other Asia and Oceanica.......... 11,886 16,008 129,955 177,418 
NET LCE) cee crategate a ctaue slevsnsiansteur oncheacorensisys 6,183 13,630 87,370 93,247 
Othercountrieser ease cee DAA ase geo 2,174 38,521 
TOLAl ad dG Ritossa eiictee a oats $164,520 $194,999 $1,708,224 $1,816,538 


Too much credit cannot be given to the work done by the 
American consular representatives abroad in encouraging 
this trade. Consul-General Mason, of Frankfort, Germany, 
for example, has been untiring in his efforts to promote the 
introduction of American shoes into that country. The 
increase of over 400 per cent. in our exports to Germany in a 
single year is a most impressive demonstration of the sound- 
ness of his assertions that American shoes were adapted to 
sell in Hurope. 

We believe emphatically that they can be adapted to any 
country. No country in the world has so splendid an equip- 
ment with which to meet any conditions or any competition. 
With highly intelligent labor, wonderfully specialized 
machines and the inventive ability to modify them at an 
instant’s notice, and with a readiness to study foreign needs 
and produce exactly the styles best suited to foreign require- 
ments, there is no market in the world where foreign buyers 
can purchase to such advantage as in the United States. 


PENNY POSTAGE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


W* understand on the highest authority that negotiations 

are now being carried on between the officials of the 
postoffice departments of the United States and Great Britain 
looking to the establishment of a reduced rate of ocean post- 
age between the two countries, their colonies and dependen- 
cies. When the reduction of the postage between Great 
Britain and her colonies was decided upon the idea of a similar 
arrangement with the United States was discussed and was 
well received by the British authorities. In the forthcoming 
annual report of the Third Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States there will be a recommendation that the 
rate of ocean letter postage between the United States and 
Great Britain be reduced to 2 cents a half ounce instead of 5 
cents as at present. The prevailing rate for domestic letter 
postage in this country and also between the United States 
and Canada and the Republic of Mexico is 2 cents an ounce. 


Thus if the proposed reduction between this country and 
Great Britain becomes operative two vast empires, comprising 
the entire English-speaking world and the colonies and depend- 
encies controlled by English speaking peoples, will enjoy a 
community of postal privileges without parallel in history. 

That such action coming at this time will inevitably draw 
the Anglo-Saxon race more closely together and furnish 
renewed testimony to the friendliness of the feeling that per- 
vades the whole, forgetting past differences and ignoring 
present boundary lines, is clear. But aside from sentimental 
reasons the proposed change deserves the hearty support of 
all business men in every part of the English-speaking world. 
Trifling as the cost of a single postage stamp may be the bur- 
den of the greatly increased tariff on foreign matter is often 
severe and always appreciable among those whose business is 
largely over sea. It is quite within bounds to say that such 
a move as that contemplated would tend to divert a consid- 
erable volume of business each year to correspondents with 
whom intercourse has been thus facilitated. Both parties to 
the transaction would gain. 

THe AMERICAN EXPORTER is heartily in favor of the 
change about to be officially proposed to our postal authorities 
and will welcome communications from its readers all over 
the world endorsing such action. These we shall take pleas- 
ure in bringing to the attention of the proper authorities at 
Washington with a view to swelling the tide of popular 
approval that will ultimately insure a favorable decision. 


HINDRANCES TO AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. 


NDER the above highly suggestive heading a recent 
issue of the daily publication of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, containing the latest consular 
reports, discusses the operations of the well-known combination 
or ring of certain Boston and New York commission mer- 
chants who also run transportation lines (and incidentally do 
a publishing business), that for a long time monopolized the 
trade between this country and Australasia. As already 
announced in these columns this combination has been recently 
broken by the establishment of a number of rival lines. The 
latest of these is the Tyser line just inaugurated by an Eng- 
lish company which already controlled lines running between 
London and Australasian points and now supplements this 
service by a direct line between New York and the same 
ports. It is apropos of this new line that the consular reports 
discuss the subject of the commission house and transportation 
rings. We quote from the report of the U.S. Consul at 
Birmingham: 

I understand that these New York combination export and shipowning 
houses have their selling agencies so well established in Australia and New 
Zealand, that no individual American manufacturer or merchant desiring to 
sell goods in those countries can do so profitably without both selling 
through them and shipping goods on the sailing ships owned by them. The 
American manufacturer has been compelled to submit, not only to the slow 
time of the sailing ships, but to very high freight rates and big commissions 
on goods sold. It can be readily seen that to get business and perhaps 
ultimately to get into the combination itself, the Tyser concern must give 
very low rates. If American manufacturers and legitimate merchants 
interested in Australia and New Zealand trade would organize now, and 
perfect their selling arrangements in those countries, they might take 
advantage of the present freight fight and complete a scheme of inde- 
pendence by making permanent arrangements with the Tyser or some other 


steamship line, guaranteeing the freight carriers a reasonable profit, and 
securing for themselves reasonable freight rates in the future. 


It is worthy of note that the new lines, which include 
the United States and Australasia Steamship Company, the 
American and Australian Steamship Line (the first) and a 
line between the United States and Australia operated by 
Messrs. Norton & Son, as well as the one above mentioned, 
have accomplished a great deal more than reducing freights 
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and replacing sailing vessels by steam. It was no doubt the 
greediness of the ring magnates that led to their downfall. 
Had they been content with the profits of a monopoly that at 
least gave an honest and efficient service in return for its 
exorbitant charges they might still be in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field. The opposition lines were organized simply 
because their owners saw in the archaic service and huge 
profits of the ring an opportunity for an up-to-date line to 
make money. The effect that their action had upon the ring 
is thus graphically described by an English observer quoted 
in the consular report above referred to: 

For years, the carrying of goods between America and Australia was 
done by American sailing vessels; there were no steamers in the service. 
These sailers were and are still in the hands of a group of New York mer- 
chants. It was often asked why there was no steamer service from New 
York to Australia; but these New York ‘‘ broker merchants ’ ignored the 
question and stuck fast to their sailers, which, loaded at a rate of something 
like 80s. ($7.29) per ton, were to them a source of considerable income. Early 
in the present year a London firm of shipowners decided (all honor to them) 
to put a steamer on the berth at New York for Australia and New Zealand, 
at rates which would secure them plenty of cargo. This action so annoyed 
the New York shipowners that they at once reduced their sailing rate very 
considerably and chartered a steamer to fight the one sent from England. 

But the good effects of the new competition did not stop 
with effecting this great improvement. It makes possible for 
the first time in years a direct trade between the buyers of 
Australasia and the manufacturers of the United States 
unhampered by the interposition of unscrupulous middlemen. 
In former years the members of the shipping ring were able 
to keep out of the Australian market altogether those manu- 
facturers who refused to submit to their terms. The buyers, 
on the other hand, were equally imposed upon by being com- 
pelled to pay enormously enhanced prices for such goods of 
American origin as they required. Of course, a great deal of 
trade was in this way lost to this country altogether and 
given to the more fortunate countries whose transportation 
lines were not so exacting. 

The effect of this was precisely similar to that produced 
by a heavy export tariff against which manufacturers and 
consumers alike justly complain. The only difference was 
that in this case the sums exacted went directly into the 
pockets of the skillful operators who had succeeded in creating 
and maintaining a monopoly of the transportation interests. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that their operations were injuring 
American trade to the extent of millions of dollars annually, 
these transportation companies still demand support from 
American manufacturers on the ground that they are pro- 
moting American export trade. It is a satisfaction to note 
that the United States Government in one of its official publi- 
cations characterizes these concerns as they deserve, ‘‘ Hin- 
drances to American Export Trade,” and it is a pleasure to be 
able to felicitate American manufacturers upon the oppor- 
tunity now offered to rid themselves of such hindrances once 
and for all time. 


A STRIKING COMPARISON. 


UR excellent contemporary, The Hardwareman, of Bir- 
mingham, has two editorial paragraphs on the same 
column in the last number received, one of which is headed 
‘*Wonderful Growth,” the other ‘“‘A Declining Industry.” 
Both describe the condition of the tinplate industry, the 
former referring to that of the United States and the latter 
to that of Great Britain. Here is the first: 


Wonderful Growth.—Our latest exchanges bring us the statistics of 
tinplate production in the United States down to the end of June last. from 
which it appears that this seven years’ old industry is still making a phe- 
nomenal progress. The American output of tin and terne plate in 1892 was 
in round numbers, 40,000,000 pounds; in 1897 it had risen to nearly 575,000,000 


pounds, and in the first six months of this year the production was 359,500, - 
000 pounds, or at the rate of over seven hundred million pounds for the year 
What a trade was lost there! The production of black plate has grown with 
even greater rapidity, from an output of 40,000,000 pounds in 1892 to 600,000, - 
000 in 1897, and. based on the half-year’s production, to over 800,000,000 in 
1898. There are, we learn, now 41 active works in the United States opera- 
ting 250 mills, and there are also 25 dipping works in addition. At 108 
pounds to the box the above output represents a present rate of production 
of 7,668,000 boxes of black plate per annum and of 6,656,000 of tinplate. 

The second paragraph discusses the causes of the decline 
in the tinplateware industry of Birmingham and South 
Staffordshire, only one branch of the tinplate trade of Great 
Britain, but still an important one. It begins by referring 
toa ‘‘recent wages dispute,” and closes by urging that ‘‘ it 
is not the time for employers and employed to be quarrelling.” 

It is not our desire in mentioning this rather striking 
juxtaposition to imply that we regard wages disputes as the 
primary cause of the decline of the tinplate industry in Great 
Britain. The loss of the great American market was due to 
other causes quite beyond the control of both masters or men 
at the outset. But the subsequent fall in the price of tinplate 
in the American market, owing to purely domestic competi- 
tion, to a point that enables Americans to undersell the Welsh 
in Europe itself suggests that there are other causes also that 
must be sought. The adoption of labor-saving devices in the 
tinplate industry in this country has been simply phenomenal. 
It is owing to this factor more than all others that the present 
low rate of prices can be maintained. We have never heard 
of any corresponding improvement in the methods across the 
Atlantic. A few instances have come to our attention where 
useful inventions were proposed, but they appeared in each 
case to meet with the frenzied opposition of the men, and their 
introduction has therefore been delayed, if not always pre- 
vented altogether. 


THE FIRST SEAPORT IN THE WORLD. 


NE of the most interesting and striking facts in connec- 
tion with the rapidly increasing export trade of this 
country has just been brought out in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation at Washington. His figures 
prove that at the end of the current fiscal year New York 
will without doubt be the first seaport in the world, a posi- 
tion that has been held by London for centuries. 

The report of the British Board of Trade shows that at 
London the combined entries and clearances of vessels in the 
foreign trade, including British colonies, for the year 1897 
aggregated 15,797,659 tons, which was a gain of 215,000 tons 
for the twelve months. The combined entries and clearances 
in the foreign trade at New York for the year ending June 
30, 1898, was 15,343,242 tons, an increase of 1,131,727 tons 
over the previous year. With the average gain for New 
York added to this total, the aggregate for the American 
port will, at the end of the current fiscal year, place New 
York ahead of London in the foreign commerce of the 
world. 

The significance of this fact is increased when it is re- 
membered that New York has for many years been falling 
steadily behind in relative importance as a shipping port < 
compared with Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News and New Orleans, to mention no others. While the 
magnitude of the traffic that passes between the fortresses 
that guard the magnificent harbor of New York is, and will 
doubtless always be, such as to retain for that city the proud 
title of ‘‘The Gateway to the New World” it none the less 
affords an inadequate conception of the vastness of the inter- 
national trade entering and departing along the long coast- 
line of the United States. There is not a people in the world 
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that does not share both in the prosperity that the purchases 
of the rich Republic bring and in that stimulated by the 
products of the ingenuity and skill of its artisans. 


OCTOBER EIGHTEENTH. 


N the eighteenth of last month the American flag was 
raised over the Government buildings in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and that country thereby became formally a 
part of the United States. The event was greeted with en- 
thusiasm by the inhabitants of the island, who believed that 
it heralded a larger and more prosperous life for them and for 
their descendants. In this country and in some quarters 
abroad it was regarded on the one hand with satisfaction as 
significant of a notable national expansion, and on the other 
with misgiving least this seeming abandonment of the policy 
maintained with such success for over a century should entail 
some unforseen disaster. 

In reality this event, while one of the deepest interest 
and importance to the Puerto Ricans and well deserving to be 
forever celebrated by them, is in no sense unprecedented in 
the history of the American Republic, and therefore marks 
no change either for better or worse in the character of our 
progress and policy. It is a curious fact that October 18th, 
1868, or thirty years ago, was the date on which the 
American flag was first raised at Sitka, Alaska, over more 
than half-a-million square miles of territory, at that time re- 
garded as barren and well nigh worthless, but now, since the 
gold discoveries of the Klondike, known to possess untold 
wealth. August 12th of this year witnessed another raising of 
the American flag, in Honolulu, over a group of islands that 
for more than a quarter of a century have been steadily drift- 
ing into the Union. 

Nor have these been all, or even a small part, of the occa- 
sions when the raising of the American flag has signalized a 
notable enlargement of our national boundaries. December 
30, 1858, nearly 50,000 square miles were added to the national 
domain by a purchase from Mexico known as the Gadsden 
purchase. In August, 1848, Spain ceded the whole of Upper 
California and New Mexico, 545,783 square miles in all, most 
of which proved to be of unrivalled richness. December 29, 
1845, Texas, than a Republic, was merged in the American 
Union with over four hundred thousand square miles of terri- 
tory. July 10, 1821, the American flag replaced that of 
Spain at St. Augustine, Florida, signalizing an immense 
peaceful addition to our national domain. December 20, 1803, 
the flag went up at New Orleans, giving us an empire em- 
bracing the entire Mississippi Valley and more than doubling 
the territory over which the Stars and Stripes floated at that 
time. This again was acquired by peaceful purchase from 
Napoleon I., Emperor of France. Twelve hundred thousand 
square miles of almost unbroken fertility, the present grain- 
ery of the world, were acquired then, yet the date is scarcely 
remembered even in the great States of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Kansas, all of which were carved 
wholly or in great part from the territory then secured. 

Clearly, the acquisition of Puerto Rico is entirely in 
harmony with the past history of this Republic. The tri- 
umphant march of General Miles across the island, meeting 
enthusiastic greetings instead of resistance, and the felicita- 
tions and speechmaking with which the flag raising of Octo- 
ber 18th was received, were but repetitions of what happened 
in Honolulu, at New Orleans, at St. Augustine, and wherever 
the many similar events we have referred to occurred in the 


past. In every instance the unfolding flag symbolized to the 
inhabitants the culmination of their own most ardent desires, 
the formal extension over them of a liberty and prosperity 
for which they had always longed. 

May the flag in the future, as ever in the past, float over 
those, and only those, who come under its folds voluntarily, 
who will honor it and be an honor to it, and whose loyalty it 
can claim equally with that of the millions under it already, 


’ because it is the flag of the free. 


[e is a fact worthy of consideration in connection with the 

apparent decline in the exports of American bicycles in 
1898 as compared with 1897 that undoubtedly more bicycles 
were sold during the last fiscal year than ever before. The 
money value of these exports, which was $7,003,323 in 1897, 
fell to $6,846,529 in 1898, the falling off being almost entirely 
due to the sharp slump in the trade in Great Britain, our ex- 
ports to nearly every other part of the world showing material 
gains. This difference amounts to a decline of about two 
per cent. in the total cash sales. But it is agreed among 
exporters and those interested in the trade that the prices on 
bicycles declined on an average nearly fifteen per cent. last 
year. Accordingly, it is evident that in quantity our exports 
a great dea] more than held their own. 

More than this we note the encouraging fact that in Sep- 
tember, the last month on which we have the official figures, © 
our exports of bicycles all but held their own, aggregating 
$253,208 as against $254,325 for the same month last year. 
For the coming year, notwithstanding a few sensational an- 
nouncements in the daily press, we do not anticipate any 
material decline in prices either on high-grade wheels or on 
any other grade. The low-grade wheels were sold two years 
in considerable quantities abroad at prices that brought little 
profit to any one and seriously demoralized the trade. This 
was to a large degree stopped last year, and we believe that 
the coming year will see the sale of such stock discontinued 
altogether, and that the totals will represent almost entirely 
the sale of honest wheels at honest prices, which means 
necessarily living prices. 

HILE we have no desire to anticipate or prophesy, 
events have already advanced far enough to justify 
us in commenting on one of the results of the altered com- 
mercial conditions in the West Indies. Undoubtedly at a 
very early date, as soon, in fact, as Congress can pass the ne- 
cessary laws, both Puerto Rico and Cuba will be freed from 
the restrictions heretofore imposed upon their commerce with 
the United States. One of the industries most directly bene- 
fited by the change will be the American boot and shoe trade, 
some facts regarding which appear in another column. 

In 1896 Spain exported boots and shoes, including slip- 
pers, sandals and similar goods, to the island of Cuba to the 
value of $3,663,029, and to the island of Puerto Rico to the 
value of $1,125,552. The trade of this country with both 
islands has always been comparatively insignificant owing to 
the discriminating tariff. In 1896 we exported to Cuba boots 
and shoes to the value of $34,992 and to Puerto Rico to the 
value of $9,339, the latter figures including all other leather 
goods and unmanufactured leather as well. In 1892, when 
our trade with Cuba was very flourishing, we sold nearly 
$200,000 worth of boots and shoes there, but even in that 
year our trade with Puerto Rico was less than $10,000 for all 
classes of leather exportations. 

Under the new conditions it does not seem too much to 
suppose that the American manufacturers will control both of 
these important markets. 
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Develop Your [lineral Resources 


aze—THE PORTABLE —am 


STAR 


DRILLING MACHINE 


is especially designed for drilling oil or gas wells, 
water wells and mineral prospecting. Every 
machine is complete, and is so built as not to 
break or get out of order, being made to oper- 
ate ENTIRELY WITHOUT SPRINGS. 


F.§S. Gilbert, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I 
have frequently drilled 100 feet'in 24 hours 
with my Star. It will doubtless make possi- 
ble, in time, the cultivation of the arid west- 
ern desert.” 


John Calkins, Newton Falls, Ohio, writes: 

“Have twoof your Star Drilling Machines, 
and they take the lead of all others. I hav e 
drilled 76 ft. in 10 hours, 64 ft. of itin rock.” 


Ca ih LAD GTS LAI GD IDL, SI SS 


Star Drilling Machines are made in Ten Sizes. 
Will Drill 250 to 2500 Feet. 


They are the very best machines on the market. We also manufacture 


Drilling and Fishing Tools. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CoO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Use “A-B-C Code, 4th Edition,” 
or ‘Universal Code of Lieber.”’ 


Cable eee 
ARDRILL.” 


The Highest Point 


IN 


Typewriter Quality and Equipment. 


iit CSA IPS 


CALIGRAPH 


Descriptive Booklet on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MAcHINE Co,, 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Flour and Corn Milling AMERICAN RING COMPANY, 


MACHINERY. 


a 
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We make Latest Improved Machinery and build Mills on 
Up-to-date System 


When in need of a Flouring Mill Roller or French Burr System write to us for 
prices. Catalogues mailed free. Especial care used in packing. We manufacture the 
largest and finest line of machinery in the world for the production of Flour, all grades 
and of Hominy, Grits, Meal and Corn Flour for Distillers, Brewers and Domestic Uses. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


Flouring Mill Engineers, Iron Founders and Machinists, 23 York Street, 
Established 1851. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF 


Artistic Brass Furniture Trimmings, 

Brass Mounts and Trimmings for 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, 

Brass Upholstery Nails, 

Brass Upholstery Trimmings, 

Brass Curtain Rings, Eyelets, 

Sleigh Bells, Seamless Ferrules. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
The ORIGINAL IMPROVED LESLIE TRAVERSE CURTAIN 
POLE RINGS, and 
The WASHBURNE PATENT FASTENERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

Brass Eyelets made to sample or description. 

In writing for Catalogue please state special line 
for which Catalogue is desired. 


Factories and Main Offices: Waterbury, Gonn. 
Cable address: ‘* AMRINGCO,.” 


No, 4114. 
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Barnes’ Patent Foot, Hand and 
Steam 


Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Work. 


--f ~ IS 


TENONERS, GRINDING MACHINES, DRILLING MACHINES, ETC’ 


Particular attention given to the proper execution of orders for export. Illustrated catalogues 
and price lists in Spanish and English free on application. Orders received through any reliable 
commission house in the United States. Prices and trade discounts quoted on application. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.), Ssiiues 


791 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, Illinois, E. U. A. 


1 1 Of Ever 
Wood-working Machinery (5°... 
We give particular attention to our Export Trade and pack 

our machines so as to assure their safe delivery. 


Catalogues, illustrated matter and prices cheerfully 
furnished, 


J. A. FAY & CO. 


251-271 W. Front Street. 


x 0.94 Sash and Door Tenoner. Eight-inch Four Sided Molder. No. 146 Double Cylinder Planer and Matcher. 

; 46 9 2 
Sets The New Waterous’ Portable Engine. 
for a aie 
Eee rom moto , FAVORITE FOR EXPORT. 

6, 10, 14, 16 


Horse Power. 


20, 25, 30, 85 and 40 
Horse Power. 


LI G ‘an aE EST Engine for its power; 14 horse power weighs 5,300 Ibs. 
AMPLE BOILER. 


Each engine is thoroughly tested 
on brake, and when giving one- 
third more than the rated power 
the boiler will make all steam 
required with injeciors on and 
retaining steam pressure, 


Economical on Fuel and Water. 
Durable. 
Easy to Run. 


Handsome in Appearance. 


Write for new Price List, 250 Ilus- 
trations; code word for each article. 


WATEROUS, 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Established 1844.—Over quarter of a Cen- 
tury experience in the export trade. 
A BC (4th Edition) Leiber and Waterous 
Code. 
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Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Machinery and Hardware. 


American Wire Nails. 


HE universal demand for American wire nails is shown by the fact that 
they go to every grand division of the globe, and to practically every 
country: Germany, France, the West Indies, all the South American States, 
China, Japan, Asiatic Russia, British Australasia, French Oceanica, British 
and Portuguese Africa. In fact, it is difficult to find a spot among the civil- 
ized and semi-civilized people of the globe where this recent product of 
American invention and American labor does not now find a place. To the 
Danish West Indies the exports last year were 4,880 pounds; to Peru, 25,985 
pounds; to Argentina, 268,942 pounds; to China, 9,632; to British Africa, 
49,299 pounds; to British Australasia, 1,118,459 pounds, and to Japan, 
4,372,292 pounds, the exports to Japan being larger than to any other 
country and forming in the fiscal year 1897 nearly one-half of the total 
exports of this article. 
The Bureau of Statistics furnishes the following table, showing the 
number of pounds and value of the wire nails exported from the United 
States during the past decade: 


Price 

per lb 
Year. Pounds. Value Cents 
Te. 6 ate chs eee eC 1,612,576 $157,389 9.7 
LS} icc coven Ons eee RECS 1,955,959 160,510 8.2 
SPY lid oe eaere com neem mnaaer 1,768,433 186,858 7.2 
GON ams tater tatescreaycreiee s-<1s'c 2,056, 267 160,239 7.8 
BOS hrcteemerelsfacsie vierats a ofeene er 2,300,501 158,093 6.9 
BOA reece tt tercie 6 cea 3 oie ‘= 3,233,776 180,607 5.6 
BOG semester ial dsrers;c i sisys's.< 4,367,267 210,192 4.8 
HB DG Mente eicfave 6 sfoiece # f.gecsGie 60 8,031,927 821,055 4.0 
LSD einer eters octal sieveteve{ioie) «6 9,941,714 857,541 3.6 
ICE kc Sab GtGe GOODU EOC 22,894,099 458,787 2.0 


It will be noticed that while the quantity exported steadily increased the 
price has steadily decreased until now it is only a little over a fifth of what 
it was nine years ago. Improvements in processes and machinery have 
enabled our manufacturers to give the foreign buyer a constantly greater 


value for his money. 


American Tools and Implements in Edinburgh. 


SKED whether or not they handled American wares, one of the members 
of an Edinburgh wholesale firm dealing extensively in implements 
and sundry articles of steel, iron and wood, answered : ‘‘Oh, yes; largely. 
Come into our warerooms and see for yourself.” Leading the way, he 
pointed to rows of boxes in the first room we entered, remarking: ‘‘ These 
are American axes, the best and the cheapest in the world.” Around the 
wall, standing ten deep, were ranged forks of all descriptions for the 
farmers’ use, and heaped on the floor were thousands of handles for hay- 
forks, hoes, picks, axes, spades and shovels. Observing a notebook in my 
hand, he said: ‘‘If you put down everything in our place that is American, 
you will fill the book.” This was soon apparent. Going into another room and 
directing my attention to shelves bending with the weight of packages and to 
dozens of boxes at either end, he informed me that this was a recent importa- 
tion—something new for his firm—ten tons of bolts and nuts from the United 
States. In every part of the great establishment most of the articles were 
American made, including hay knives, lawn mowers, saws, files, wheels, 
hubs, spokes, rims, spades, shovels, rakes, washing machines, washboards 
and wringers. Picking up a turnip hoe, he said: ‘‘This is English. We 
used to get all these hoes from the United States, but the Manchester makers 
not long ago reduced the price, and now have the market. The barbed wire 
we have in stock is English, but the American wire is quite as good and as 
cheap. The American lawn mower is lighter and better than anything of 
the kind made on this side. In fact, nearly all implements produced in the 
United States are superior to ours, and many of them can be sold here at 
lower prices.” 
On the same street is a merchant having the largest stock of tools and 
mechanical novelties in the city. Here I found American-made augur bits, 
angular bitstocks, bench screws, hand stops and vises, bicycle wrenches, 


hones, brackets, breast drills, expansive bits, block planes, bull-nose planes, 
carpet stretchers, saws of all kinds, glass-cutters, hammers, hatchets, hand 
beaders, hand drills, lathe chucks, oilstones, plane irons, ratchet braces, 
ratchet screwdrivers, spiral screwdrivers, shears, iron spoke shaves, squares, 
tool handles, wing compasses, chisels, etc. 
workmen to either English or German. 


American tools are preferred by 
They are tempered harder, are more 
serviceable, and have a finish that is lacking in the others. Tools of German 
make are somewhat cheaper, but are softer, and do not stand use as well as 
the American. Moreover, dealers in all sorts of goods frankly say that there 
is just now a lively prejudice here against anything German.—Report of 
the U. S. Consul at Edinburgh. 


American Machinists’ Nomenclature. 


HERE are, perhaps, few except those who have had much translating of 
technical literature from English into foreign languages, or similar 
work, who have any idea of how many absolutely meaningless names 
we have drawn from the animal kingdom, and which very seldom can be 
rendered in their technical sense by their actual equivalent. 

Thus, the machinist employs a ‘‘dog” on his lathe; he takes a ‘‘hog” 
cut, if the tool will stand it; the castings are made from ‘‘pigs” of iron, 
which in turn were fed from a ‘“‘sow.” Work is set upon a “horse” or 
“buck,” and punched or bent by a convenient ‘‘bear”; screws are turned by 
a ‘‘monkey” wrench. [This, however, got its name from the inventor, 
Thomas Monkey, of Bordentown, N. J.] Hoisting is done by a ‘“‘crab,” and 
a convenient ‘‘cat” is a part of the outfit of a shop ‘‘crane,” and a ‘‘kit” of 
tools is ever at hand. <A ‘“‘crow” helps to straighten work, a ‘‘jack” to lift 
it, a ‘‘mule” pulley aids in driving machinery and a ‘‘ donkey ” engine turns, 
A ‘‘fish” connects parts end to end, or strengthens a broken beam; “shells” 
are used all over; a ‘‘worm” does powerful but quiet work. A ‘‘cock” 
shuts off the water; one kind of a ‘‘ram”’ raises it and another does heavy 
work. A printing press has a ‘‘fly”; the first locomotives had a ‘‘ grass- 
hopper” valve motion and drive, and ‘‘butterfly” valves are common. 
“Herringbone” gears are used by the best builders; ‘‘turtles” fit printing 
press cylinders, and ‘“‘fly”” wheels are running all over the world. In drilling 
even an ‘‘old man” is called into service, and ‘‘doctors” prevent faulty 
lathe work. 

But from the human body itself we borrow the name of nearly every 
principal part, as head, neck and chest; arm, leg and toe; heel, sole and 
foot; elbow, shoulder, wrist and knee; knuckle and finger; rib and 
diaphragm; eye, ear, nose and cheek; mouth, tongue and tooth; throat and 
gullet; back, side and belly. From the minor animals, also, we get snout 
and horn, tail and claw, wing and feather, quill and spur, fin and scale. 


Increasing Use of Structural Steel. 


HE daily press has recently noted the fact that steel is now being used 
not only in the great business buildings which crowd our large cities, 
but it is being put in structures of smaller dimensions. A Philadelphia 
paper, in a recent issue, stated that there is now in course of construction 
near that city a splendid country seat, which is remarkable for its size, loca- 
tion and architectural beauty, and especially notable from the fact that it is 
being built of iron and steel beams, such as are used in the immense business 
structures of the period. 

The fact is that structural steel, such as beams and angles, is already 
being used in buildings of far less cost than ‘‘splendid country seats.” The 
ordinary stone front found in the residence portion of the average city now 
requires steel, and the smaller business houses are being constructed largely 
of that material. Prices of structural steel have been cut down materially 
within the last few years; consequently its use must extend. As sheet metal 
has in. the construction of factory buildings displaced wood, so will steel 
beams be used in place of the more cumbersome timber. Moreover, the cost 
of heavy timber must increase, while the cost of steel will grow less. Long 
before the present structural shapes of steel were known to the building 
trade steel rails were used for beams in many cases. It must be admitted 
that steel, even when unprotected, is as good a fire-resisting material as 
wood; and steel will each year encroach more and more upon the lumber 
trade. The time has hardly arrived when it can be used in the construction 
of small dwellings; but that time is fast approaching, and it is being hurried 
by the fire regulations in many cities. With improvements in turning out 
small structural shapes, the use of steel in the construction of small build- 
ings will increase, and the next few years will undoubtedly see important 
changes in that line.—Journal of Building. 
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The Two Fastest Long-Distance Runs Without Stop. 


ae the last number of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER We gave some details 
regarding the two famous express engines, one American, the other 
English, that share between them the honor of the longest distance runs 
As the matter is one of unusual 
The following details are 


attempted by modern express engines. 
interest we here amplify the preceding account. 
taken from the Scientific American : 

What gave the Empire State Express its world-wide celebrity was its 
high average speed, the great distances (nearly 1,000 miles) over which this 
speed was maintained, and the great distances covered by the train between 
stops—the first stage of the journey, New York to Albany, 142.88 miles, at 
the rate of 53.58 miles per hour, being by far the longest scheduled run with- 
out stop ever attempted. It was natural that the remarkable work done by 
the New York Central should stimulate engineers in the home of the ‘‘ fast 
express,” and of late years there has been a gradual raising of the speed of a 
few crack trains on leading English roads. The fastest long-distance run 
without a stop in Great Britain is now made on the Great Western Railway, 
the first section of the Cornish Express covering the distance from London 
to Exeter, 193.92 miles, at the rate of 58.36 miles per hour. 

There is a popular impression that these crack expresses are extremely 
light trains, hauled by powerful locomotives, and that their running cannot 
therefore be taken as representative performances. 
the following data regarding the Empire State Express will show: 

The regular train consists of four cars weighing 376,000 pounds; but it 
frequently happens that the heavy special car of the vice-president, weighing 
110,000 pounds, is coupled on, and as the schedule time is kept with this load, 
we feel justified in including it in this discussion of maximum performances. 
The train is thus made up as follows: 


That this isa great error 


Pounds. 

Builetiarss Ged ao ease ere oe eee 94,000 
Day coach ea.iutae se dist ahs osteo 82,000 
Cot re Om SEE SIRE VIE Tin DoS orc 97,000 
IDFA WANe-TOOMECat ascent ae 103,000 
SPeClal Carnac cins ae Sets One Oeens ee ee 110,000 
Total Wickes etnias coe aaa ee eee 486, 000 


The cars are 70 feet in length over all. They are carried on six-wheeled 
trucks, and have the vestibule connection, additional steadiness being secured 
by a system of hydraulic buffers, which hold the cars closely together and 
greatly reduce the sway on curves at high speed. The riding of the cars, we 
can state from experience, leaves nothing to be desired, even on the sharpest 
curves and at the maximum speeds. 

The trains are hauled by a class of 4-coupled 8-wheeled locomotives, of 
which No. 999 is the best-known example. Thelater locomotives of this class 
differ chiefly from No. 999 in having drivers 6% instead of 7 feet in diameter, 
and slightly less heating surface. The dimensions of No. 999 are as follows: 
Cylinders, 19 by 24 inches; diameter of drivers, 86% inches; weight on dri- 
vers, 84,000 pounds; total weight, 124,000 pounds; heating surface, 1,930 
square feet; steam pressure, 190 pounds. There are no features in which it 
departs materially from the lines of a typical American 8-wheeler, and it 
would be difficult to find a class of engines that better represents the standard 
express locomotive practice of the present day in this country. The engines 
are good steamers and economical coal burners. Our English friends will be 
surprised to learn that careful tests by Mr. Buchanan, the master mechanic, 
show that the coal consumption when hauling the Empire State Express is 
38.3 pounds-per mile for No. 999 and 33.47 pounds for the 871 class with 
smaller drivers. 

The Cornish Relief, as the first section of the Cornish Express is called, 
is run just ahead of the regular train, and its length and weight vary accord- 
ing to the demands of the traffic. During July of last year the train 
frequently consisted of seven or eight cars. The heaviest train ever hauled 
by a single engine consisted of eight cars of the 2-truck 8-wheeled type, 
whose weight was as follows: 


Third class car, ‘‘ 


ce “e ce “e 


400,344. 


The cars are narrower, shorter (50 to 55 feet), and not so lofty as those 
of the American type. In their general arrangements they might be called 
modified American cars, and they embody several characteristic features of 
each type. Many of them contain a corridor leading from one end of the 
car to the other down one side of the car, the compartments opening into 
the corridor in the same way as do the drawing-rooms on a Pullman car, 
They are provided with lavatories and many of the best features of our own 
system. 

Like No. 999 of the New York Central, the English engine ‘‘ Worcester ” 
is an excellent representative of up-to-date practice in that country. It 
embodies the distinctive features of inside connected cylinders (the latter 
being located side by side within the frames and beneath the smokebox) and 
asingle pair of driving wheels. The cylinders are 19 inches diameter by 24 
inches stroke, and the drivers are 7 feet 8 inches in diameter. The weight 
on the trucks is 39,872 pounds, on the drivers 29,984 pounds, and on the 
trailing wheels 27,664 pounds, the total weight of the engine being 107,520 
pounds. The boiler carries the copper firebox, which is usual in English 
practice; the total heating surface is 1,467 square feet and the working 
pressure is 160 pounds to the square inch. The coal consumption worked 
out at 29 pounds per mile for the whole trip. The New York Central train 
is considerably heavier, the road is more full of curvature, and the train is 
handicapped at the outset by having to run at greatly reduced speed for the 
first ten miles. On the other hand the Great Western run is one-third longer, 
and the hills which have to be climbed add greatly to the difficulty of main 
taining a high average speed. In speed the Empire State Express is a shade 
the faster. 


Cuba and the American Vulcan. 


MERICAN iron and steel and the manufactures thereof are among the 
potential factors of national prosperity. In the development of home 
industries they are vital factors, and in forecasting the future of our foreign 
trade they are neither obscure nor indefinite. They have already secured 
recognition in every accessible market, and in the form of pig iron, steel 
bars, nails, wire, rails, hardware and machinery have been exported to a 
value running up into the twoscore millions. Europe, Australia, Africa, 
Mexico, Canada, India, Japan, Russia and the Pan-American countries have 
been large consumers of our iron and steel products. This trade has been 
secured in the face of many disadvantages and of severe competition. In 
cost and quality there has been no demurrage, and the fact is established 
that the American product can be placed with a fair fighting chance in nearly 
every foreign market with but little risk of backsliding. In contending for 
these markets we are not facing pigmies, but Titans. England, Germany, 
France and Belgium are no adolescents or juveniles in this business. They 
are practical, hardheaded and able, and are not lacking in energy, enterprise 
and pertinacity. The iron and steel supremacy of any one nation will be a 
matter of the survival of the fittest. Resources of raw material, economy of 
assemblage and production, and facilities of rapid and cheap transportation 
are the decisive factors of ultimate leadership. Supremacy swings on this 
pivot. It is the good fortune of the United States to be superabundantly 
rich in its iron ore resources and in nearly every other kind of raw material 
essential to the manufacture of the finished product. In the North as in the 
South the same conditions prevail. There is no bottom to the cellar either 
of coal or iron and in some instances the obtainance of each is at a lower cost 
than elsewhere. In the transportation of raw material the wider the radius 
of distribution the added percentage of cost, and when competition sharpens 
the edge of profits, the question of cents decides the commercial advantage. 
In this connection the iron ores of Cuba cannot fail to be of importance to 
the makers of iron and steel on the seaboard nearest the point of supply, 
Cheap water transportation at works on the Atlantic coast places the rich 
Cuban ores at a minimum of cost at the wharves of Philadelphia and at 
Sparrow’s Point, Baltimore. The steel in which these ores are a factor is of 
excellent quality, as the steel plates on some of our warships testify. 

In the year 1897 some 300,000 tons and more were shipped from Cuba to 
the United States at the average cost of $1.21aton. The deposits in the 
Santiago region are said to be enormous, and it is not improbable that more 
of it and other ores are to be found in the so-called Pearl of the Antilles. 
Be that as it may, the Cuban iron ore in sight is of such quality and in such 
quantities as to make it of immense value to some of our iron and steel 
plants, and as an auxiliary to our fighting strength in the invasion of 
foreign markets it is of more importance than is generally supposed.—The 
Age of Steel. 
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Immediate and A inner complete separation of 
cream from milk by machinery. 


152,000 machines in use in every country in the world. 


A saving of 10 to 20 per cent. in any climate, and 
25 to 100 per cent. in warm countries. 


Perfect separation and greatly improved quality of 
products. 


Machines simple, durable and easily operated. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


—PRICES, $50 to $225. 


Hand or Power. Any Capacity. 


Address for catalogue or any desired particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
ENGINES 


With New Improved Patent Friction Drum. 


The ‘*LIDGERWOOD” Hoisting Engines are strictly,High 
Grade in every particular and accepted as the STANDARD 
Modern High Speed Hoisting Engines, both 
as regards High Duty and Economy, Durabil- 
ity and Simplicity, combined with Ease and 
Rapidity of Operation. 

FOR PILE DRIVING, BRIDGE AND DOCK 

BUILDING, MINING, RAIL ROAD 
AND CONTRACTORS’ USE. 


300 Styles and Sizes. Over 13,000 inUse. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LI DGE RWOOD MFG. CO. 


Warerooms: 96 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Pierce Well Engineering & Supply Co. 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Artesianos, New York.”’ 


Manufacturers of everything required to drill 
and complete Wells for 


WATER, OIL & GAS. 


Any depth from 25 to 5, 53000 feet. 
Also, Special Tools for 5 
Soundings and Test Bor- 
ings for Water and 4 
Mineral Prospect- 
ing and Developing 
Mines; Light, Portable Outfits operated by 
Man Power. We furnish Pipes, Casing, Sucker 
Rods, Tubing, Fishing Tools, Boilers, En- 
gines, etc. 


Complete Machines and Experienced Men 
sent to any Country or Clime. We have the 
largest and most varied experience of any 
firm in this business in America. 

| Catalogues with hundreds of engravings & 

\ and estimates furnished on application. ; 
hPa When writing, always state fully what * 

is desired, giving greatest depth of borings 
Wie required, ‘if in Barth or Rock, and if for 
— > ~Water, Oil, Gas or Minerals. 


Horse Power Drilling 
Machines for Wells 
of 200 to 400 feet. 


Steam Rigs for 200, 
350, 600 and 1,000 ft. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Hoisting Engines 


FOR 


Contractors, Bridge Building, Quarries, Etc. 
CABLE WAYS. 


Main Office and Works: 
117 Poinier Street, Newark, N.J,, U.S.A. 
Salesroom: 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for New Catalogue_N. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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‘Industrial’ 
Railways. 


A railway built, 2144-inch gauge, 
specially for manufacturing estab- 
lishments, ete. Cars run around a 
12-ft. radius curve as easily as a 
wagon turns a corner. 


he 


Track, Curves, Switches— 
Everything Furnished. 
All made up ready to lay. 


Cars built to suit every variety of 
service. 


4 Our line is primarily machinery for 
== handling heavy or bulky materials, 


— Goal Handing machinery in particular. 


We issue several catalogues. Write us your 
requirements, addressing the works direct. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


{01 Bemment Ave., West New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. A. 


BY USING THE 


IMPROVED RIDER 


OR 


IMPROVED ERICSSON 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 


Any ignorant boy or man can operate them without danger, as they cannot explode. 
Use Hot Air instead of Steam for motive power. Many thousands in use in 
all parts of the world. Send for Catalogue * Z,” in English or Spanish. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAFTING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER | 


PARTING AN 


“ PATENT INTERNAL CLAMP COUPLING 


I8th St.& ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
[41 LIBERTY STREET. 


ROPE WHEELS 
ALL SIZES 


ARVACTINE MOULDED 
UT GEARING 


We manufacture the 
Largest and Most 
Complete Assort= 
ment of Improved 


"SPECIAL FIVE-HEAD MOULDER. 


Wood-Working Machinery 


Adapted to every character of work in existence. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO EXPORT TRADE. 


Machinery carefully packed to insure safe delivery to all parts of the world. 
Catalogues and full information cheerfully furnished 
upon application. 


RowLey & HeERMANCE Co., 


prance: Williamsport, Penna., U. S. A, 
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Space Granted to the United States at the Paris 
Exposition. 


HE United States will have 210,000 square feet of floor space at the Paris 
Exposition. J. H. McGibbon, Director of Exhibits, Chicago, has 
received word from Commissioner Peck, at Paris, saying that he had secured 
35,800 square feet additional to what was obtained by Major Handy. 
This does not include the ground for a Government building, space for an 
agricultural pavilion, in which agricultural implements will be installed and 
a fully completed railway train in full operation. Mr. McGibbon thinks it is 
probable that Commissioner Peck has also secured space in which to install 
the furniture exhibit. It is said that the American exhibits will be placed 
with those of England, Germany and Russia. The division of floor space 
will be about as follows: Educational department, sciences and arts, 12,000 
square feet; general machinery and electricity, 59,000 square feet; trans- 
portation and civil engineering, 20,000 square feet; agriculture and food 
products, 24,000 square feet; horticulture, 4,000 square feet; forestry, chase 
and fisheries, 4,000 square feet; mines and mining, 8,700 square feet; general 
manufactures, 57,000 square feet; army and navy, 6,000 square feet; chemical 
industries, 5,000 square feet; social ecomony, 2,200 square feet; fine arts, 
10,000 square feet. Applications for exhibition room are coming in rapidly, 
and Mr. McGibbon stated that they were from the largest manufacturing 
concerns in the country. 


Coal Mining Machines. 


HE development of the use of mining machines in the bituminous coal 
mines of the United States in the last few years has led Mr. E. W. 
Parker, of the U. S. Geological Survey, to present some interesting statistics 
in his annual report on the coal production of the United States. The reports 
for 1897 show that mining machines were in use in twenty States as com- 
pared with sixteen in 1896 and eight in 1891. Utah and Washington, which 
had a machine-mined tonnage of 760 and 3,920 respectively in 1896, did not 
report any product as won in 1897, while six States which did not report any 
coal won by machines in 1891 to 1896 has a combined machine-mined product 
of nearly 2,000,000 short tons in 1897. These States, with the amount of coal 
extracted by machines, were as follows: Alabama, 294,384 short tons; 
Kansas, 4,500 short tons; Kentucky, 1,299,486 short tons; Tennessee, 47,207 
short tons; Texas, 11,750 short tons, and Virginia, 323,649 short tons. 

The number of firms using machines has increased from 51 in 1891 to 
136 in 1896 and 211 in 1897. The number of machines in use has increased 
from 545 in 1891 to 1,446 in 1896 and 1,988 in 1897. The amount of coal won 
by machines has increased from 6,211,732 short tons in 1891 to 16,424,932 in 
1896, and 22,649,220 short tons in 1897. The most significant increase shown 
by these statistics, however, is in the percentage of machine-mined coal to 
the total product. In 1891 the proportion of the total product won by machine 
was 5.56 per cent., in 1896 12.56 per cent. and in 1897 16.17 per cent., nearly 
three times the percentage won in 1891. These increases are rendered all the 
more significant when the total tonnage in the States included in this tabu- 
lation is considered in comparison with the machine-mined product. The 
total product of the twenty-two States in 1891 was 111,772,588 short tons, and 
in 1897 the product of the same States was 140,037,905 short tons, showing 
an increase of 28,265,317 short tons. The product won by machines has 
increased from 6,211,782 short tons to 22,649,220 short tons, a gain of 16,487,488 
short tons, or 265 per cent. 

With the exception of Utah and Washington all the States had a larger 
product from machines in 1897 than in 1896, and in one other case, Indiana, 
was the percentage of machine product to the total less in 1897 than in 1896. 
Practically all of the coal mined in Alaska is extracted by machines, giving 
that territory a percentage of 100. Montana’s machine-mined coal was 43.78 
per cent. of the total in 1897, against 37.54 per cent. in 1890. Of Kentucky’s 
product in 1897 36.07 per cent. was mined by machines. These two States 
represent the most important development in machine mining as compared 
to the total production. Pennsylvania, the largest producer, has also the 
largest machine tonnage, but the latter was only 12.29 per cent. of the total 
product of the State in 1896 and 16.35 per cent. in 1897. Illinois comes second, 
both in total output and machine product, the latter being a little over 19.5 
per cent. of the output of the State in each year. Ohio, fourth in production, 
is third in the amount of coal mined by machines—her machine-won product 
in 1897 being within 3 per cent. of that of Illinois. West Virginia, the third 
State in the amount of production, has a comparatively unimportant machine 
product, 


The remarkable increase in the production of coal by the use of machines, 
superseding a large amount of manual labor and cheapening production, has 
undoubtedly had an important bearing on the prices of bituminous coal 
which have declined steadily for several years. In some cases selling prices 
have been lowered on account of the lessened cost of production; in other 
cases machines have been introduced in order to meet reduced prices caused 
by an already glutted market. In nearly all cases the benefit that might 
have been derived from the introduction of machines has been sacrificed in 
the effort to increase the output rather than to continue the previous output 
with a shortened pay roll. 

There has been installed since 1880 a total of 3,872 mining machines in 
the coal mines of the United States. The returns from the operators show 
that 1,988 machines were in operation during 1897, so that there were approxi- 
mately 1,874 mining machines which have been discarded, or were not in 
actual use, during 1897. Probably not more than half of these have been 
discarded, from which it is shown that about 75 per cent. of all the mining 
machines installed since their use was begun are still in operation or avail- 
able. It should be remembered that these statistics apply only to under- 
cutting machines driven by electricity or compressed air. They in no way 
refer to generators, haulage locomotives or drills for blasting. 


American Iron and Steel in Great Britain. 


OME good British authorities are inclined to view the competition of 
American iron and steel with composure, and rather deprecate the dis- 
turbance of a part of the trade over the new development. While they look 
upon the United States as the great producer of the future, and anticipate a 
steady increase of our exports, they believe that this growth will not 
seriously injure British trade. They point out that the world’s consumption 
of iron, and especially of steel, has increased rapidly during recent years, 
and is now undoubtedly very close to the production. The reserve stocks are 
diminishing rather than increasing. Now Germany, though her iron pro- 
duction is steadily growing, does not increase very fast, chiefly because she 
cannot do so without depending on foreign ores, which the German iron- 
masters do not like. France and Belgium are at their upper limit of output. 
Under these circumstances, should an increase in production be called for 
the United States would be the only country in a condition to respond at 
short notice. Our fuel and ore reserves are large enough to permit a great 
expansion, and we can make iron and steel at a lower cost than any other 
country. 

This is a sensible view of the matter, and approaches the truth very 
closely. The demand for iron and steel will probably be large all over the 
world for some years to come, and it is to the world’s advantage, as well as 
our own, that we can furnish a large share of the supplies. —The Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


Notable Increase in American Shipbuilding. 


HE following table gives the total number and tonnage of merchant 
vessels of over 100 tons under construction in the eleven named 
countries in September, as compared with the same period of last year: 


Sept., 1898. Sept., 1897. 

Country. No. Tons. Tons. 
Greate Brice eee 54 175,814 145,436 
Germanye: cnceiscete = icone 45 144,105 80,488 
IMBC go daociconboapopnnocuSHE 25 75,432 52,089 
MmnitedsStatesseacean. scmetnc eas 50 58,545 9,800 
Ttal Vite te ceteris oasis copiers te 17 40,984 28,590 
NORWAY tes teins sive vies eine arenes 26 27,810 14,626 
MAO IVAN eee ares ters store ae actives 22 20,2238 57,585 
IDGIM NEN Se goupmbeuonde-4 64000" 15 12,570 10,805 
JAPA teyeredehoieieus sis ae ceoerelneee 3 10,000 3,300 
VANISERO- FLUNG ALY: c1.0. a+ ateeriste 9 9,540 700 
BOOT . kolele csree osteo tere 1 4,000 ane 

Ota] Sosa encrcss site. states 267 579,023 372,919 


It is interesting to note that in this comparison the United States has 
risen from ninth to fourth place in a single year, although the present 
figures are far from satisfactory. We believe that the next few years will 
see a vast increase in the American merchant marine, particularly in that 
portion of it engaged in foreign trade. 


Modern Mexico states that St. Louis shoe houses have recently received 
orders aggregating over $25,000 from the city of Mexico. 
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Absolutely noiseless, 

Immediate and strong siphonic action, 

With a cistern valve that can be regulated 
for any discharge, 

Every part constructed of best known mate- 
rials and workmanship 


Mi 
ih 
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DESCRIBES THE 


MAELSTROM 


Water Closet, 


which represents the greatest improvement 
in sanitary appliances, made by 


OWEN & SALTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


iV) i % 
mel 


Plumbing Materials, 
Lavatories, Baths 
and Water Closets, 


12TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS. 


PHILADELPHIA,{(PA.,U. S. A. 


Send®for illustrated catalogue. 


COMBINATION DESK AND 
BOOKCASE. over 500,000 in use. 


Made of solid oak; hand-rubbed finish; hand- 
some carvings; 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 10 
inches deep; brass rod for curtain, 


Price, $6.00. 


‘New Triumph’ School Desk 


12 sizes, for pupils 5 to 20 years old. 


Discount, 15 per cent. 


seul 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of School Furniture in the World. 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN THEM? 


STEEL ENCASED. 


COPPER LINED. 


Our Tubs stand on 
their merits. Allthat 
' we ask is to give 
them a trial. They 
are light for ship- 
! ping, and yet, very 
strong. It does not 

require any extra 
hot water to warm 
| them up when used. 


THE ENAMELITE TUB has a hard, white Japan enamel inside, finished as smooth 
as the enamel on a cast-iron tub. The outside is finished in two shades of blue, with the embossing 
on the legs in fine gilt decoration. 


THE STEEL-ENCASED TUB bas an outside construction like the Enamelite, finished in 
two delicate shades of green enamel, with gilt decorations. The copper lining has a highly polished 
tinned surface. The overflow on both tubs is brass nickel-plated. 

Enamelite, with overflow, 4) ft., $8.75; 5 ft., $9.25; 5% ft., $10 00; 6 ft., $11.00. 


I . . 
Steel encased, copper lined, with overflow, - { a HP ate 6 ft, $12.78: 


All above net f. 0. b. New York or St. Louis. 


JAMES WALKER & SON, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


128 OUTSIDE MOULDER. 


Built in sizes of 10 and 13 inches wide; weight, 5,300 pounds. 


No. 
Smaller sizes in other patterns. 


All Advantages of an Outside Moulder. Most Advantages of an Inside Moulder. 
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No. 128 works Mouldings, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 
PLANING MILL MACHINERY IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


English or Spanish Catalogues sent free on application. 


S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO., - Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


POCOCK BROS. 


235 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 
Boot Manufacturers. 


Contractors to H. M. Government, War Office, 
Admiralty, Police and Prisons. 


Telegraphic Address: 
*“Routma,”” Lonpon. 


Telephone: 
No. 271 Hop. 


Every Description of Leather and Accoutrements. 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINT 


LEADS THEM ALL, 
So our Testimonials Say. 


We guarantee this Copper Paint to be the easiest to 
apply and, owing to its being so finely ground, it is the 
smoothest paint in the market. 


H'ghest M dals from American Institute, New York City, 


NEW JERSEY RED COPPER, 


For Yachts. Brightest Color Made. 


NEW JERSEY SEAM PAINT, 


A Perfect Substitute for Pitch. 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS, 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, Proprietor, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. U.S. A. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


This cut is a copy of a photograph of a board having one 
end painted with New Jersey Copper Paint, manu- 
factured by Harry Louderbough, proprietor of NEw JERSEY 
PAINT WoRKsS, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A., and placed in the 
water at Port Royal, S. C., for five months. Upon the un- 
painted end you can note the ravages of the salt-water 
worm so destructive to wood, and also the large number of 
barnacles that have fastened upon it. Observe the painted 
end, where New Jersey Copper Paint was applied—its 
splendid condition. 

The board here represented was placed in the water at Port Royal, S. C., by me, and left in the 
water five months. The painted end was as good as when it was placed in the water. 

MILLS EDWARD Master Schooner “ Florence Shay.” 
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Features of the New Battleships. 


ECRETARY LONG recently published a circular which defines the 
characteristics of the three seagoing coast-line battleships authorized 
by the new Naval Appropriation Law. It is proposed that the new ships 
shall have a load water line of 868 feet; the breadth at water line will be 42 
feet; and the mean draft at the normal displacement 231 feet; the normal 
displacement is to be 11,500 tons and the total coal capacity 1,200 tons. The 
hull is to be of steel, with a double bottom, and is to be subdivided by water- 
tight compartments. The hull at the water line is to be protected by an 
armor belt of a maximum thickness of not less than 1614 inches and a mean 
depth of 7 feet 6 inches. This belt is to extend.at least from the stem to the 
after barbette and to maintain the maximum thickness through the engine 
and boiler spaces. From the boiler space forward it may be tapered to a 
uniform thickness of 4 inches. The transverse armor just forward of the 
boiler space and at the after end of the belt will not be less than 12 inches in 
thickness. Throughout the length of the vessel a protective deck is to 
extend. Where this deck is worked flat the total thickness will not be less 
than 234 inches, and where worked with inclined sides the slope will be 8 
inches in thickness forward and 5 inches in thickness aft. A cellulose belt is 
to be fitted along the sides for the whole length of the ship. The barbettes 
for the 18-inch guns will have armor 15 inches thick, except in the rear, 
where it will be reduced to 10 inches. The turret armor is to be 14 inches 
throughout. The ship’s sides, from the armor belt to the main deck, will be 
protected by not less than 514 inches of steel armor from barbette to barbette. 
Coal is to be carried back of a portion of this 51g-inch casing armor. 

Tn a suitable position will be a conning tower of not less than 10 inches 
in thickness, having an armored communication tube 7 inches in thickness. 
Four 13-inch guns will be mounted in two heavy barbette turrets on the mid- 
ship line, one forward and one aft. There will be ten 6-inch rapid-fire guns 
in broadside on the main deck, four on the upper deck within the super- 
structure, and a secondary battery of twenty-four rapid-fire and machine 


guns. The 6-inch guns on the upper deck will be protected by 51-inch 
armor. There will be two submerged torpedo tubes. The torpedo compart- 


ment will be fitted up for the storage of eight 17f-oot torpedoes and appli- 
ances and means for operating and handling the same. 

The vessels will be driven by twin screws. 
vertical triple-expansion four-cylinder type, two in number, one on each 
shaft, and they will be placed in separate watertight compartments. The 
eight boilers are to be cylindrical and single ended. They are to be placed 
in four separate watertight compartments, and will work at a pressure 
of 210 pounds. 
at sea of 16 knots an hour for four consecutive hours, the vessel will be 
accepted as far as the speed is concerned. If the speed falls below 16 knots 
and exceeds 15 knots an hour, the vessel will be accepted at a reduced price, 
the reduction being at the rate of $25,000 per quarter knot if the deficiency 
of the speed lies between 16 knots and 151g knots, and at the rate of $50,000 
per quarter knot between 1514 knots and 15 knots. If the speed falls below 
i5 knots an hour the vessel will be rejected or accepted at a reduced price. 
No sail will be carried, but two military masts are to be fitted with fighting 


The engines will be of the 


If on trial the average speed shall equal or exceed the speed 


tops. 


A Decade’s Growth. 


HE Treasury Department at Washington has just received from the 
British Government a statistical abstract giving the exports and im- 
ports of twenty-two of the leading countries of the world. The tremendous 
strides which the United States is making in its exports is nowhere more 
strikingly shown than in this publication, notwithstanding the fact that it 
only covers the period 1886 to 1896, since which time our most rapid advances 
have been made. 

An examination of the export figures shows that the total exports of the 
twenty-two countries in question amounted in 1886 to £1,157,000,000, and in 
1896 to £1,387,916,000, an increase of 20 per cent. in the decade, while the 
figures for the United States alone show an increase of over 30 per cent. in 
the decade. Germany’s increase in exports in the decade 1886-96 was 13 per 
cent., that of France but 41% per cent. and that of the United Kingdom 1014 
per cent. 

That our share in the total commerce of the world is steadily increasing 
is shown both by the figures presented by the publication in question and a 
Our share of the total exports 
of the twenty-two countries under consideration in 1886 was less than 12 per 


comparison with those of earlier compilations. 


‘mills. 


cent. and is now over 13 per cent. Adding to the total of the countries 
covered by the publication in question the latest accessible figures on the 
commerce of the other countries of the world it is found that the exports of 
the world are about $8,500,000,000, and the total commerce (exports and 
imports) approximately $17,000,000,000. Of this vast sum the United States 
contributed $1,847,531,984 in 1898, or in round numbers 11 per cent., against 
estimates of 91g per cent. in 1889, 71g per cent. in 1870 and 5.4 per cent. in 
1830. As the year 1896 was the first of these remarkable years in the history 
of American export trade it is probable that the favorable showing above 
indicated has been still further improved, our exports for 1897 and again for 
1898 surpassing all previous records. 


English and American Machines in Germany. 


NGLAND has a large export trade in machinery with the German 
Empire, more than half of the machines sent going into the textile 
In 1897 machinery to the value of £1,809,871 ($8,807,737) was received 
from England. Of this £216,759 ($1,054,858) were for steam engines, £913,270 
($4,444,428) for textile machines, £310,996 ($1,513,462) for agricultural 
machines, and £173,218 ($842,965) for sewing machines. Up to last year the 
imports constantly increased. The eight months ending August, 1898, show 
a falling off. This is due to Germany’s increased capacity to furnish her own 
needs, and to the rapidly gaining American competition. The United States 
is sending large quantities of machinery to Europe, particularly to this 
Empire. If its capacity to compete with England and Germany continues to 
increase, it must soon hold the upper hand in these markets. In the eight 
months ending August 31, 1898, England sent 28,287 tons, against 29,719 tons 
in 1897; the United States sent 16,190 tons in 1898 and 9,240 tons in 1897. 
Thus United States exports to the German Empire, which were only 30 per 
cent. as large as England’s in 1897, were 60 per cent. in 1898. 


The Out-of-Date Machine. 


ACHINERY in many of our industries is the potential of success. There 
was a time when its importance was not so vital. Small plants and 
workshops were more numerous. Business was divided and scattered, and 
the individual who made castings or horseshoes, built wagons or wheelbar- 
rows, and by hammer, saw or lathe fashioned out his articles in wood or iron 
knew but little, and, as a rule, cared less for concerted action as to prices 
and processes. The public bought on much the same plan, and if what was 
wanted could be obtained at a reasonable price and in a fair degree of excel- 
lence or quality it paid the bill and asked no questions. 
wrought a great change in these conditions. The smaller shop and the old 
machine are becoming archaic. We are winding up the loose and one-time 
straggling threads on large reels. The concentration of industries has be- 
come an economic necessity. Men bunch their energies and enterprises. 
Capital is being centralized or focused, and production to be profitable in the 
great race for business has to leap to the whip and the spur. The turn out 
and the turn over are becoming equivalents. Hence our huge factories ang 
plants.. The larger the apple the more the cider, and the more centralized 
our industries the more our millionaires. 

In this recasting of the industrial system the machine is boss and it too 
has to keep pace with the times, and sometimes a shade of difference as to 
its efficiency can make one manufacturer rich and another poor. Improye- 
ments are continuous and invention never sleeps, and it has become one of — 
the graver and more serious concerns of business to keep track of its 
machinery. In some cases, and probably in a great many, a manufacturer 
is financially unable to be constantly replenishing his plant with improved 
apparatus, but in other cases it may be simply a shortsighted dislike to 
change that is accountable for otherwise mysterious leakages in business. 
This is true in mills, factories and railways where there is an engine waste in 
fuel, a shrinkage in the transmission of power, a necessity of employing two 
machines where one of a better class would suffice, or in the loss of by- 
products that might be commercially profitable. 

It is probably one of the secrets of American prosperity that the newer 
and better types of machinery are being used with a freedom unknown else- 
where. In some of the older countries of Europe where changes are not so 
easily made as here the manufacturers are practically handicapped in the 
competition that is giving American trade the edge of arazor. It is all in 
evidence, however, of the fact—as true in home trade as in international 
business—that the man and the machine must keep in line with the times or 
take a place at the rear end of the procession.—T'he Age of Steel, 


Time, however, has 
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A German Opinion of American Shoes. 


R. FRANK H. MASON, the United States Consul-General at Frankfort, 

Germany, some time ago received a very interesting letter from a 

prominent shoe merchant of Berlin, portions of which will be of especial 
interest to the readers of THE AMERICAN EXPORTER at the present time: 

“After having visited and personally examined, during a period of 
several months last year, a number of the largest shoe manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, I decided to purchase and import for 
my own long-established trade, which is located in the busiest quarter of 
Berlin, a trial stock of several thousand marks’ worth of American shoes. 
As I had foreseen, these have been promptly sold, down to the last pair; 
indeed, it soon became quite evident that my customers had already a 
decided preference for American shoes. 

“That American shoes by reason of their extreme elegance of form and 
perfection of finish, as well as their superior cheapness in comparison with 
German-made shoes, would find an extensive, profitable sale in Germany 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

“After the highly successful experiment above described, I have 
repeatedly ordered further supplies of American shoes, and my own opinion 
as an experienced merchant, sustained by the uniform verdict of my cus- 
tomers, is that these shoes, in respect to durability, elegance of style and 
excellence of material, have demonstrated that the standard American 
manufacturers can be safely advised to offer their products on a large scale 
in Germany. This opinion is in no wise impaired or controyerted by the 
fact that certain other shoe dealers who have not had, like myself, an oppor- 
tunity to actually sell American shoes to their customers, have given hastily 
formed and unfavorable opinions of such goods, for no better reason, appar- 
ently, than because they were not of German origin, 

“T can, therefore, only repeat and emphasize that my customers, who 
are of the most cultivated and intelligent class, have constantly and unani- 
mously expressed to me their entire satisfaction with American shoes; and 
this fully justified the conclusion that such goods will have a great future in 
Germany if only American manufacturers will organize their export trade 
to this country under proper conditions and push it with intelligent energy.” 


Shoe Trade in the Philippines. 


HERE would not appear, at first sight, to be much opportunity for a 

boot and shove and leather trade in the Philippines. Yet the amount of 

business in these goods is considerable, and they are a factor in the export 
trade of the chief countries of Europe. 

According to all accounts the retail business in shoes is conducted on 
exceedingly profitable lines in these islands. The quality of the goods is as 
inferior as the cost of them is high. For example, a ‘‘shoe’’—that is, a 
slipper—made at Palma de Mayorca, Spain, of inferior goods for colonial 
wear sells for $4.50, Mexican, at Manila, while the same goods are sold in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico at from $2 to $2.50, Mexican. A couple of years ago a 
store was opened in Manila expressly for the sale of these slippers. A 
Frenchman who was familiar with the prices in the Spanish West Indies 
asked the proprietor why he charged such an excessive price for such 
inferior goods, and the reply he received was that ‘‘Kuropeans who go to 
the Philippines went there to make a fortune, and not for their health or to 
enjoy the beauty of the landscape.” 

Owing to the inferior quality of the shoes worn by all classes in the 
Philippines the consumption is very much larger than in general elsewhere. 
The trade appears to be divided into two grades. The better qualities are 
sold in the hat stores, which make shoes a side line, as it were, and the 
inferior goods are found in the native and Chinese stores. The better qual- 
ities—a poor quality at that—are imported from France, Germany and Eng- 
land, while the cheaper grades are, or were, supplied by Spain or made in 
the islands. The native wear, known by the name of ‘‘ Chinelas,” a slipper 
without a heel, are made in very large quantities by the Chinese. The 
material used is partly imported leather of the cheapest kind and partly 
leather tanned in the islands. Low-cut shoes are in most favor, and the 
Chinese shoemakers make large numbers of these on European models for 
the resident European trade. They also make sandal-slippers, or alpargatas, 
for the native population in general in large quantities. 

The Manila-made shoes, though seemingly well made, give absolutely no 
wear. The quality of the imported goods is so inferior and the dealers com- 
bine in charging what is really such an exorbitant price for an execrable 


SS 
quality of goods, that the subject of footwear furnishes a standing grievance 
to the Europeans and Filipinos alike. 

There would thus appear to be an opportunity for introducing shoes and 
slippers suited to the requirements of the country, strong, yet light, reason- 
ably cheap, and, for native uses, much the same kind of shoe or slipper as is 
used in Cuba and Puerto Rico. Manufacturers might find it worth while to 
look into this matter, as the joint consumption of the former Spanish West 
Indies and the Philippines is very large. 

With free entry to her goods and a high tariff and various sundry pen- 
alties, taxes and restrictions operating against the trade of other nations, 
Spain, of course, furnished most of the boots and shoes imported into the 
islands. The value of the leather-made goods of every kind bought from 
Spain during 1896 was a little over $200,000. The larger part of this amount 
was for shoes and sandals. France furnished about 12,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes, and about 28,000 pounds of leather; Germany, 40,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes and about 55,000 pounds of leather and leather goods; while Great 
Britain supplied about 115,000 pounds of various leather-made goods. Dur- 
jng the same year the United States did a little business with the islands, 
contributing $215 worth of enamelled leather, $1,100 worth of upper leather, 
$5,750 worth of sole leather, $725 worth of other kinds of leather, and $87 
worth of harness and saddlery. 

The upraising of a trade in American boots and shoes and leather goods 
generally in the Philippines would mean the inauguration of greater com- 
merce than would appear. Situated so favorably to the Asiatic markets, in 
some of which, especially Asiatic Russia, the East Indies and China, Amer- 
ican leather-made goods are just securing a foothold, Manila would be an 
advantageous point whence to extend trade. Hong Kong is only 630 miles 
distant. Siam and Korea, both expanding countries, and the markets of the 
Singapore, Yokohama and Java are within a radius of 1,500 miles. The Far 
East is destined to become a customer of considerable importance to the 
leather trade, and attention bestowed on commercial movements in that part 
of the globe will not be idle.—The Boots and Shoes Weekly. 


Trade Unionism and the Decline of England’s Foreign 
Trade. 


HE London Jron and Coal Trades Review has this severe indictment of 
trades unionism in connection with the falling off in English exports. ~ 
“Tine upon line, and precept upon precept, the testimony against the trade 
unions of this country is being heaped up by those who can speak from 
And a sorry record it is! After pointing out that of the many 
causes which militate considerably against England’s ability to cope with the 
daily increasing demand for cheap goods, perhaps one of the most serious is 
the dictative position assumed by trades unions and men’s associations— 
which hold immense power in the fixing of rates of wages for certain opera- 
tions, and insist upon the methods of production of certain articles—a recent 
writer proceeds to say that his own firm is trying to wrest from the Ameri- 
cans an article which some years ago was sold all over South America of 
English make, but which now has been superseded by a new model made in 
the United States of America. 
orders. 


experience. 


The writer procured patterns, prices and 
The matter was thoroughly gone into, but it was impossible to place 
the orders, as home prices were 380 per cent. to 50 per cent. dearer than 
American. <A careful inquiry elicited the fact that the American article was 
economically made by machinery, and the English manufacturer, although 
possessing the necessary plant, was forbidden by the union governing his 
trade to use it in the production of an article hitherto made solely by hand 
labor.” 


The Small Machine Shops.—We have great affection for and appreci- 
ation of the small shops everywhere. They have more than their share of all 
that is novel and ingenious and successful in mechanical accomplishment, 
and they and their ways are of constant interest to all. The big shops are 
constantly recruited from the small shops, not only in their personnel, but in 
their dominant ideas and methods, and in telling of the large and famous 
shops we are in most cases telling only of the developments and successes of 
the little ones.—The American Machinist. 


A dispatch from Santiago de Cuba says that General Wood has granted 
a franchise for an electric road from that city to the cemetery and to 
El Caney. It is hardly expected to pay its expenses for the first three years. 
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Kettle, with Agitator (three different styles). Steam Jackete able Wires. Soap Dies, for Stamping and Moulding the Soap. 
_ Rendering and Refining Kettles. Hand Stamps, Steam Traps, with Balanced Valve, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIYB CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Always send duplicate of your orders to us, 
to avoid delay and all errors. Mention this advertisement 
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Keystone Corn Shellers 


are made in all sizes from the 1-hole hand sheller to the 8-hole 
self-feeding sheller for steam power. Our line is complete 
and unsurpassed. Our machines are simple in 
construction and do fast and good work. 


Our Line : 


DISC HARROWS, LEVER HARROWS, 

DISC SEEDERS, BROADCAST 

CORN PLANTERS, SEEDERS, EXPORT ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
POTATO PLANTERS, CORN DRILLS, 

CULTIVATORS, LISTERS, Write for Prices and Discounts. 


HAY LOADERS, 


coosenanocraucesnesos, KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


POWER AND HAND CORN SHELLERS. STERLING, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


iS SUPERIOR TO “‘“CORN STARCH,” “‘ARROWROOT,” ‘‘SAGO,” ETC. Gold Ripert 
“MAI ”? 


TRADE 
MARK. 


MAIZENA: 


(DURYEA.) 


This is a brand for a preparation from the choicest parts of Indian Corn, or Maize, 
making a healthy and nutritious article of food, and a most 


DELICIOUS TABLE LUXURY. 


Its PURITY AND DELICACY ADAPT IT TO BEING USED IN A GREAT VARIETY OF EXQUISITE DISHES 


ENCOMIUMS TO ITS MERITS: 


LONDON, 1862. ‘‘ Supremely Excellent.’’ CENTENNIAL, 1876. ‘‘ Notably and Absolutely Pure.’’ Paris xposition 
BRUSSELS,1876. ‘‘ Notably Excellent.’’ PARIS, 1878. ‘‘Best Produced of its Class.’’ Exp : 
PARIS, 1867. ‘‘ Perfection in Preparation.’’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ‘‘ Superior Merit.’’ 1889. 


Put up exclusively by THE Nationa STarcH M’F’G Co., successors to (Messrs. DURYEA) GLEN COVE MANUFACTURING 
Co., N. Y., U.S. A., in 40 and 20 pound boxes, in packages of 1 lb. and ¥% lb., and may be obtained through all import- 
ing houses of South and Central America, and the West Indies, and all export houses of the United States and Canada. 


None GENUINE without ‘‘ DURYEA”’ appearing on the face of Package 


»THE FARMER’S CRINDER The Litchfield Grain King Grinder. 


Made expressly for the farmer to be run by horse power, requiring no separate horse power. Horses attached direct to 
machine. Grinds all kinds of small and large grains at from 100 to 300 bushelsin 10 hours. Price low. Thoroughly 
warranted and guaranteed. This machine is for grinding for stock and domestic animal feeding. Grinding burrs 
warranted for five years against wear. Two sets of burrs with each machine. Thoroughly crated. Full direction 
for operating sent with each grinder. Order through any export house. 


THE LITCHFIELD MFG. CoO., = = Webster City, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Marseilles Power CORN Shellers, 
HORSE POWERS, ETC. 


CYCLONE FEED SPRING OR PICKER WHEEL SHELLERS, all sizes. NEW PROCESS 
DUSTLESS CX.LINDER CORN SHELLERS, HAND CORN SHELLERS. 
We make over 100 sizes and styles of Corn Shellers from 1-man to 12-horse power, with 
capacities ranging from 10 to 800 bushels per hour, according to size. Also, horse 


powers from 1 to 12 horse power, Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, 
Wind Mills, Ete. Catalogue free. 


MARSEILLES MFG. CO., Marseilles, Ill., U. S. A. 
THE LEAN ALL-STEEL HARROWS 


Have been in the Market over 25 
years and EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


rim io 


| ie Ta C 


A large variety of Styles, Sizes and Weights 
suited to the Requirements of any Country. 
Manner of Packing secures Lowest Rates for 
Transportation to all Parts of the World. 2 
Write for full Descriptive Matter and Lowest e&€£ 
Prices. In ordering through Commission Houses | 
send Duplicate Order to us. 


RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO., - ~ Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ont BACK HAMK wever|A GOOD REPUTATION essa 


Sin every ! BREAKS aR 
_Peature, CORN SHELLERS. «lack == Mica | 


is just as valuable in a ma- 
OR FAILS 
Sold allover the Hawk’ 


chine asina man. People in 
Corn-growing World. 


foreign countries should seek 
Beware of Imitations, 


those machines which have a 
good reputation at home. No 
and eitherorder direct 
or through reliable 


machines of their class are so 
highly appreciated at home 
here in the United States as 
Export Agencies. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
PATENTER, 


i the 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 
A. H. PATCH, 
Clarkeville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


They are undoubtedly the best of their class. They are entirely automatic and require prac- 
tically no attention torun. They hatch every egg that is fertile and grow every chick. No experi- 
ence necessary; any novice can succeed with them. In sending orders to export houses, 
please send duplicate direct to us. 228-page book, covering the entire poultry subject, sent 
for 10 cents in stamps. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, Ill., U. S.A. 


a hp. r aye 


THE -AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Agricultural Machinery and Implements. 


A Progressive American Industry. 


HE development of the packing and slaughtering industry in the United 

States in the last quarter of a century and the various changes which 

have come about in those industries as well asin others allied to them, are 

often a source of wonderment to the close observer. Coincident with this 

phenomenal advance in the methods of preparing meats, progress is also to 

be recorded in the treatment of hides, bones, hoofs, fat, grease, glue, blood, 
entrails, etc., etc. 

In the olden time these adjuncts to the slaughter-house were primarily 
worth as much as they are now and in some instances a great deal more, 
but they received little or no attention, being regarded as mere accessories 
to the production of meat and to be subsequently sold for what they might 
bring in the same way that we might sell old iron to-day. Perhaps this 
remark applies less to hides than to any of the other articles we have named, 
but even in the matter of hides a wonderful change for the better is to be 
recorded. 

In the old-fashioned days of slaughtering, hides were taken off without 
any care or without any regard as to their subsequent value, as a commercial 
commodity in the market. Cuts and ‘‘scores” were the rule rather than 
the exception and the result was that dealers or tanners bought hides “‘flat.”’ 
In other words, they ‘‘ bought a pig in a bag,” took the good with the bad 
and paid a uniform price. The crossroads slaughterer still does his business 
in this way, but as a general rule the whole system is changed. <A bullock 
or a calf is ‘‘stripped” or ‘‘dressed” with every regard for the value of the 
hide and the result is that this important branch of the business is now much 
more profitable. 

In the utilization and treatment of the other products named, the ad- 
vance from the period of unknown crudities to merchantable commodities 
has been exceedingly rapid and interesting. The laboratory and science have 
played no small part in the evolution, nor can it be said that the end is yet 
in sight. Hardly a year passes but some new discovery is made in the great 
packing-houses and some new use found for apparently insignificant refuse. 
It has been pointed out by a Washington correspondent in this connection 
that one of the industries which have developed in huge proportions in the 
last third of a century is the manufacture of commercial fertilizers, a growth 
which has kept pace with that in the slaughtering industry. The annual 
production of fertilizers now reaches in value about $40,000,000, and the 
business is increasing rapidly, A great many of the best chemists in Europe 
and America are devoting their lives to the study of the subject and to de- 
vising combinations to cheapen and improve fertilizers. 

Farmers have become so well advised as to the kind of fertilizers needed 
for various soils that they cannot be imposed on as formerly. They know 
what they want as well as the manufacturers or the agents, and if the suit- 
able goods are not offered they make no purchases or else go further until 
they can find what is best adapted to their use. Super-phosphates, potash 
salts, nitrate and ammonia salts, industrial by-products, such as tankage, 
dried blood, cottonseed meal, etc., are the principal elements from which 
the standard fertilizers are compounded. Production of fertilizers has been 
greatly cheapened of late and as the goods are reduced in price the market 
for them broadens. An experienced manufacturer makes the prediction 
that within ten years the production will aggregate $100,000,000 annually. 

Of course fertilizers when marketed for the farm are only in part made 
up of blood, tankage, etc., these being from the slaughter-house, but they 
are elemental factors and very important items in this great fertilizer 
industry.—The National Provisioner. 


American Windmills in South Africa. 


a LARGE number of windmills of American manufacture have already 

been introduced into South Africa, according to a report from Consul- 
General J. G. Stowe, at Cape Town. As they are entered at the custom 
house under the head of agricultural implements it is not possible to give the 
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number or value. Suffice to say that a demand for this class of goods will 
soon be in evidence, as the different governments of South Africa are making 
ready, after many experiments, to present bills to the legislative bodies for 
the establishment of various systems of irrigation. 

Well drills have been introduced, but not in sufficient numbers to meet 
the demand. South Africa is to a very large extent an arid country. It has 
its wet and dry seasons, although enough rain falls during the wet season, if 
it were conserved, for irrigation purposes. A scheme is on foot to grant to 
parties drilling wells a certain bonus from the government, in addition to 
the charge for the work, to be paid by the land owner, provided the well 


produces water. 


American Condensed Milk. 


LTHOUGH, compared with the consumption of fresh milk, the use of 

the condensed product cuts a comparatively small figure, there is, 

nevertheless, a large and growing demand for it both at home and abroad. 

The export trade has increased during the last few years from a few hun- 

dreds of cases a year to many thousands. Japan, China, the Sandwich 

Islands and India are large consumers of American condensed milk, and the 
capacity of the plants is taxed to fill large orders from the East. 

The home consumption of condensed milk, it is estimated, takes more 
than half the entire production, which is roughly calculated to be from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 cases every year. 
parts of the country with factories located in the milk-producing sections. 

These concerns manufacture by far the largest portion of the entire 
output of condensed milk. The principal plants are located in the middle 
West and in New York State, and the milk supply is drawn from every 
State east of the Mississippi River and north of Maryland. 


There are twenty concerns in various 


While the largest 
consumption of fresh milk takes place in the Summer season, there is also a 
greater production then, and the portion unconsumed is turned into the con- 
densers, where it is preserved. 

Absolutely pure milk only is fit for manufacture into the condensed 
form. Milk tainted or adulterated is not fit for condensing. The manufact- 
urers insist that their suppliers observe all rules and hygienic precautions 
that will insure the best results. Skimmed milk is never used, and Spring 
milk, owing to the fact that it is weaker in fats, is not condensed except 
when supplies are low. The richest milk will keep after condensation from 
six to eight months in a temperate climate. The process of condensation 
consists in evaporating all the water from the crude product. This leaves 
the essence of the milk, to which is added the best sugar, the exact propor- 
tion varying in the different factories from one-twelfth to one-sixteenth. 
The sugar is the great preservative, and constitutes the commonest objection 
to its use. If it is properly prepared, condensed milk is more economical 
than the fresh product, and among the poor of large cities, where facilities 
for keeping fresh milk for even a few hours are not at hand, condensed milk 
isan inestimable boon. Among the poor people in all large cities the consump- 
tion of condensed milk is in excess of the fresh. 

Three pints of milk after the water has been taken from it will make 
one pint of the condensed product. This is sterilized under pressure at a 
great heat, and after being sweetened is cooled and poured into the cans, 
which are then sealed and packed away in cases ready for distribution. The 
industry was started about thirty years ago in this country, and it has been 
a successful and growing business ever since. In Europe the production of 


condensed milk is larger than it is here, the product being in better demand. 


Sir Thomas Lipton on American Meat Refrigeration and Transpor- 
tation.—Sir Thomas Lipton, in a letter to the National Provisioner, writing 
under date of September 17, from London, England, says: ‘‘ There is no place in 
the world where the preservation of meat is so scientifically handled as in 
America. Very great expense, thought and care have been applied in ascer- 
taining the best and most effective means and methods of preservation; and 
from the time the animal is killed until its delivery—no matter whether in 
the States or in England—it is watched with the greatest possible care, and 
the temperature of the chambers on the journey—wherever they may be— 
is continually noted and regulated for the safety of the meat. 
however, after it leaves the responsibility of the packer, it is stupidly 


Frequently, 


exposed and handled by inexperienced persons, with the result that the 
I can- 
not see how the packers could improve on their present system of transport 
of fresh meat.” 


packer is wrongfully blamed for the meat arriving in bad condition. 
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American Agricultural Machinery and Implements in 
Denmark. 


HE agricultural machinery imported into Denmark every year is valued 
at about $600,000, and it is estimated that about one-third of these 
goods are originally of American make. One of the principal dealers in 
these goods in Copenhagen says that knife harrows have been a success, but 
spade harrows and spring-prong harrows haye been excluded from the 
market by a Swedish imitation at less price. The American steel plow (mild 
centre steel) has won a great reputation, both on account of the convenient 
shape of the moldboard and curve of the beam and the excellent quality. 
Over 700 are sold in Denmark yearly. Light hand-chopping implements 
have also had a large sale, and the imitations have not so far been successful. 
United States self-binders, mowers and reapers have won a great 
reputation in Denmark. Self-binders will hardly become an important 
article in the trade, partly owing to the high cost of the binding yarn and 
partly to the variable weather that is usual at harvest time. On the other 
hand, American mowers and reapers will probably command large sales for 
many years to come American threshers are not suited to the market of 
Denmark, but horse rakes have a large sale. There is a good opening for 
potato diggers, which are little known, and small hand-sowers are also in 
demand. The horse-power sowers are not adapted to the country. 


German Agrarianism and Its Result. 


HE meat difficulties which now exist in Germany, and which, according 
to some reports, have resulted in horses, dogs and cats being cut up 
for human consumption, are the best evidence of the unjust position which 


that country has assumed in relation to American meat products. Apropos 


of this, and as proof of the extent and deep-rooted character of this Agrarian 
anti-American feeling, United States Consul J. C. Monaghan, at Chemnitz, 
quotes the following letter from one Max Patzer: 


“The undersigned party carries on a dairy in Zwickau, together with 
the sale of Mohr’s products. I am obliged, under contract with Mr. A. L. 
Mohr, Bahrenfeld, to sell his oleomargarine, as well as his meats, which are 
of American origin, and which are inspected at Hamburg by a sworn inspec- 
tor. After being found faultless, the shipment is sealed and a certificate 
enclosed. The city of Zwickau passed a resolution, sanctioned by the Goy- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Saxony, that no meats shall be admitted for 
sale, except it can be proved that the animal was inspected before and after 
kiling and found healthy. The inspection must be done by a German 
veterinary surgeon, and the animal must be killed in Germany. Not being 
able to prove this, all my goods have been seized and will be sold at auction 
in the slaughterhouse as inferior goods. I have protested against the meas- 
ure, and the affair is now before the district authorities. I have fully 
informed the firm of A. L. Mohr. They want me to have the affair settled 
by a lawsuit. Mr. Mohr also writes that, according to the treaty between 
the United States and Germany, the imports of meats is free; further, he 
advises me to refer the matter to the United States consulate and humbly 
ask for interference and protection, which I hereby do. Any further infor- 
mation respecting this matter will be gladly given.” 


The fact that in the face of such opposition as this, imports of American 
meat products into Germany are nine times greater than a year ago, is proof 
that the German working people do not favor a policy that was framed 
solely in the interests of the rich landowners. The demand of the laboring 
classes everywhere is for cheap and wholesome foods. These America 
supplies and no amount of misrepresentation can alter or conceal that fact. 


A Prophecy That Is Likely of Fulfillment. 


66 HERE is a great opportunity before the manufacturers of this 

country in the production of shoes for the European countries, par- 
ticularly in England and Australia,” remarked a shoe manufacturer to Boots 
and Shoes Weekly. ‘The people in those countries are apparently becoming 
alive to the importance of stylish footwear. They are patterning Americans 
in every way possible, and the result is manufacturers in those countries are 
becoming alarmed at the manner in which American-made shoes are inter- 
esting the people. Several American manufacturers have taken hold of the 
subject in earnest, and already a number of retail establishments handling 
American-made shoes exclusively have been established. There is a great 
field to develop, and it is my intention to branch out just as soon as I can 
make arrangements to send my goods across the water. Here is a letter I 
just received from a large retail establishment in Australia asking for 
samples of the various lines that I manufacture. I am going to attend to 
the request, which may possibly be the opening wedge to a good business 
with this house. You see, they state that they are of the opinion that they 
can use considerable of our goods, providing they suit. Then, again, in my 
opinion, our newly acquired territory, Puerto Rico and also Cuba, opens up a 


field that will result in a large business being conducted by shoe producers in 
this new territory. It may take some time before the inhabitants will 
become Americanized, but that such a thing will happen is without question. 
The Puerto Ricans and Cubans are naturally proud people, and it is fair to 
assume that they will become more careful in regard to their dress under the 
new order of things. I confidently expect that our foreign shoe trade will 
result in a big boom before another year has passed.” 


Wood Mantels. 


ANTELS nowadays are almost exclusively made of wood. Marble is 

used occasionally, but only for the most costly of all mantels, cost- 

ing perhaps thousands of dollars. The marble mantel of the kind so familiar 

years ago is no longer made, and sometimes marble mantels of fine quality 

that cost from $200 to $300 are taken out to be replaced with mantels of 

woods, costing perhaps $100. Slate mantels, so widely and commonly used 

a few years ago, are now rarely set up. They also have given place to 
wood. 

Wood mantels may easily be costly. As the story is told in the New 
York Sun, they are made in hundreds of different styles and at all sorts of 
prices, from $1,000 down to a few dollars. Many of them are beautiful, not 
a few of them are of great beauty, and even the cheapest may be tasteful 
and graceful in design and finish. There never was a time when so much 
art and skill went into wood mantels as now. 

The woods used include mahogany, curly birch, quartered oak and other 
hardwoods, whitewood and pine. Perhaps more are made of whitewood 
than of any other one material. The various woods are finished in great 
variety. The oaks, for instance, are stained in seventy or eighty different 
shades, to match, if it should be desired, any furniture. Many mantels are 
painted and enamelled. In the fireplace fittings of the more costly mantels 
it is not unusual to find marble or onyx matching the wood in color, with 
the result of producing a beautiful harmony in effect. 

In styles, wood mantels are made in colonial, Elizabethan, empire, clas- 
sical, renaissance and other designs, colonial being most in demand now. 
Some colonial mantels are copies of mantels in old and, perhaps, familiar 
houses. While mantels in hundreds of styles are to be found already de- 
signed, many are made to order from architects’ designs for single houses. 
It is not unusual to make mantels to order to match furniture; it might be 
that a mantel would be made to match a bureau or dining-room table. New 
styles of mantels are constantly being added to the great number regularly 
produced. 

The more costly wood mantels may be massive in proportions, and of 
fine woods, and elaborately hand-carved, or if not of great size they may be 
of fine woods and elaborate in detail of construction and finish; but beauti- 
ful mantels can be bought for less than $100 of fine woods, and of imposing 
proportions if that is desired. It is probable that the large majority of the 
mantels in natural woods now set up in houses cost less than $100, perhaps 
considerably less; handsome mantels can be bought, indeed, for much less. 

Tile mantels are made in a variety of styles, such mantels and fireplaces 
being set when used principally in halls and libraries; occasionally a tile 
mantel is placed in a dining-room. 


The Sale of Farm Scales.—In many parts of the world there is a steady 
growth in the sale of farm scales. The price of a first-class set of scales suit- 
able for weighing grain and stock is now so low as to be within the reach 
of nearly every farmer. The sale of scales to farmers rightfully belongs to 
the implement dealers, as they are certainly to be classed under the head of 
farm implements. Comparatively few dealers, however, have taken the 
proper interest in the subject. In the United States special canvassers solicit 
orders from the farmers, sometimes for scalemakers and sometimes on their 
own account. Perhaps the profits available to the dealer are not sufficiently 
attractive, but the matter will bear investigation. If the profits are large 
enough to cover the work necessary dealers and importers will do well to see 
what they can do. No one company has a monopoly of this business either 
here or abroad, and this line should furnish a substantial profit to those who 
undertake to push it properly. 


American Implements in Australia.—Papers received from Australia 
give full accounts of the great annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Victoria, held at Melbourne the first week of September. American farm 
machinery and implements were well represented and attracted general 
attention and were highly praised. 
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MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, PLANTERS, RAKES, BEET MACHINERY, Etc. 


GOOD-ENOUGH ‘“Kaffir Queen” | 


RW 


% 
7 


2 Mealie 
SULKY PLOW. Planter. 


Wood Beam or Steel Any Size 
i 7 Bottom on 
Beam Walking Plows. Moline Champion same Frame. Flying Dutchman 


All kinds, all sizes. Corn Planter. Wheel Walking Gang Plow. 


F. O. B. New York. Special Attention paid to the Requirements of Foreign Countries. 
Foreign Agencies: JOHN & JOSEPH DRYSDALE, Buenos Aires, South America, 


Mess. MALCOMESS & CO., East London, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, for South Africa, 
Send for New Catalogue, either Spanish or American; also New Telegraph Code. f 2 P 7 pe, Ca, Io outh rica 


WITTE GASOLINE ENGINES. Will run in any place or altitude. 


; : F With the electric igniter we can use 
Built in Parts like a Steam Engine. any grade of gas or liquid fuel, 


Fully warranted. No risk. Up to date. Economical on water and Fuel. Catalogue J. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., {218 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


These Gins enjoy a BETTER REPUTA- 
TION THAN ANY OTHERS OF THEIR 
CLASS IN EXISTENCE, and are PRE- 
FERRED to all others made, on account of 
their STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURA- 
BILITY, the amount and EXCELLENCE o 


Liv; be furnished on application. Power Gin with 12-inch Saws. 


-— Eagle Cotton Gin Co, || Bridgewater, Mass, =~-e="222222-= = 
E. P. REED & CO., 


Factory: ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF 


Ladies’ Boots and Oxfords. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 147 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 127 Duane Street. 


EDGAR P. REED. mite LONDON, ENG., OFFICE: 92 & 93 Fore Street. NSEEPH FARLEY 


WITH THE 


D FOLDING SAWING MACHINE 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY co., SAW YOUR WO 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, U. S. A. 


RUNS EASY 
NO BACKACHE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, 


. 
Stationary, Portable 
é ; 
and Traction It saws down trees. Folds complete as a pocket knife. Weighs only 41 lbs. One man can 
earry it on his shoulder easily. It saws any kind of timber on any kind of ground, It is instantly 
En ines adjusted to the ground and log so that the log is always cut square in two. It makes no difference 
g ’ how rough the ground is, and the operator never has to bend his back. 9 CORDS have been 


sawed by one man in 10 HOURS. Itis a great labor and money saver, as one man Can saw more 
Horse Powers wood with it than two men can in any other way, and do the work a great deal easier. It is made 
’ in two sizes, No 1 carries a saw 514 or 6 feet long and saws any tree under 8 feet in diameter, No.2 

- . carries a saw 54, 6, 644 or 7 feet long and saws any tree under 5! feet in diameter. Send for free 
Water Tube Boilers illustrated catalogue showing latest improvements and complete description, and special prices 


in large lots. Net Price List, F.O. B New York, Weights and Measurements. 
d One No, 1 machine ............005: $15 00 each; Gross Weight, 84 Ibs.; Measurement, 5’ 9"'x0" 10”’x0’ 10”” 
an One-half doz. No 1 machines..... 1300 * ae a 870 ‘§ es 5’ 9x2 6"x1’ 0” 
One No. 2 machine.........ccecses 18%5 * as - 95.“ sf 6 0"x2? 8"'xl’ 0” 
Iron Tanks One-half doz. No. 2 machines..... 15.00 * as «6 425 « oe 6’ 0x3’ 0’ xl’ 6 
Or THEODORE CARR, 26 Lismore Terrace, FO LDING SAWING MACHINE co. 


Write us for Details, Prices and any desired Information, Carlisle, England, our Agent for Great Britain. 64-66 S, Clinton St,, Chicago, IIl., U. S.A. 
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EXPORT NOTES. 


The American soft felt hat is all the rage in the leading Australian 
colonies. 

The Pittsburg Reduction Company has received an order for 50,000 
pounds of aluminum from the Russian Government. 


American electrical firms have an order to furnish 100 tramcars and the 
machinery for the power plant for an electric railway in Bristol, England. 

The Jewell Belting Company, of Hartford, Conn., has recently made a 
large shipment of leather belting to the Hankow shops of the Siberian Rail- 
way. 

The Carnegie Steel Company has recently shipped 4,716 tons of armor 
plate for the Russian Government, together with a considerable quantity of 
rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, of Philadelphia, has just received the 
contract from John Brown, of Sheffield, England, a large manufacturer of 
armor plate, for a special double radial drilling machine for drilling armor 
plate. 

The Monarch Rubber Company, St. Louis, Mo., recently filled an order 
for 185 mackintoshes and five cases of Hood rubber boots, to be shipped to 
Santiago de Cuba. They believe this to be the first bill of American rubber 
goods going to Cuba under new conditions. 


A large order on South African account for one and two row corn plant- 
ers has recently been placed with the Eureka Mower Company, Utica, New 
York, U.S. A. Large orders for reapers have been placed with Messrs. Adri- 
ance, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, New York, U. 8S. A., by South African 
clients. 

The Water Pipes Committee of the Glasgow Corporation having received 
the refusal of McLaren & Co. of that city to supply the larger portion of the 
material required, has definitely decided to accept the offer of R. D. Wood & 
Co., of Philadelphia, as we intimated in a former number would probably be 
the case. 

The Government of Victoria has placed an order for six Thompson 
recording wattmeters of 100 volts and varying capacity with a well-known 
American firm. They will be deposited in the Electrical Bureau of Victoria, 
and will be used as the official standard by which all electric meters in the 
colony will be tested.—EHngineering (London). 


The St. Joseph Pump and Manufacturing Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
reports that it has recently shipped a number of its ‘‘ Perfection” pumps to 
Bilboa, Spain, and that orders are now on file for shipments to Cape Colony, 
South Africa, and Copenhagen, Denmark. This pump we note received a 
gold metal at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition just closed. 


The Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., was successful in 
securing the contract for the small lathes to be installed in the new Usines- 
Clement in France, a reference to which appeared in our last number. In 
all, the Fitchburg company is to make forty-two machines. These, they 
inform us, will be of two types, their 14-inch Gem lathe and their 40-inch 
Horizontal Boring and Drilling Machine. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., recently sent us 
a long list of recent contracts taken by them for their refrigerating and ice- 
making machinery. Of those taken abroad we notice Cerveceria de Torreon, 
Torreon, Mexico, one 20-ton refrigerating machine; Cerveceria Central, City 
of Mexico, one 25-ton refrigerating plant, and one 5-ton ice tank; Cerveceria 
Moctezuma, Orizaba, Mexico, one 5-ton ice tank, besides several orders from 
Canada. 

Mexico is taking from the United States some good consignments of 
machinery, notably equipments for sugar mills and textile plants, which 
involve the installation of steam engines, boilers and pumps and woodwork- 
ing apparatus. The demand for iron-working tools is also increasing, the 
various railroads which are making extensions having found it necessary to 
enlarge their car shops. A number of new foundries in the republic are as 
well adding to the demand for tools. 


The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of metal 
pressing and stamping machinery report that their export trade has increased 
recently over 100 per cent. The countries from which the best demand has 
been received have included France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and 
Great Britain. Germany does not appear to have been prominent as a pur- 
chaser, although, as is well known, the foreign demand for American 
machine tools is very largely from that country. In spite of the cessation of 


hostilities, the department of the E. W. Bliss Company’s shops in which the 
Whitehead torpedoes are constructed is still actively at work for the United 
States Government. 

The superiority of American-made machinery is becoming generally 
acknowledged in Denmark. Heretofore the Germans have controlled the 
market in this line, but now, according to our vice-consul at Copenhagen, 
“the Danes want American-made engine lathes, drilling and boring machines; 
milling, planing, and shaping machines, slotting machines, boring and turn- 
ing mills, radial drilling machines, machines for making screws, punching 
and shearing machinery, grinding and polishing machines, bolt cutters, and 
American tools of all kinds.” 


American Anthracite Coal for English Markets. 


HE Anthracite Coal Operatives’ Association of the State of Pennsylvania 
are at present taking steps to extend their foreign markets, and have 
sent their secretary on a mission to Europe in order to find out what prospect 
there is of opening up a demand for American anthracite in the London 
market. The production of Pennsylvania anthracite, which last year 
amounted to over 52,000,000 net tons, has not been so steady of late years, 
and the association believes that a considerable part of the product could be 
sold in Europe. The average value of the anthracite at the mines is esti- 
mated at about 6s. 8d. per ton, while the average value of the bituminous 
coal product of the United States in 1897 was only about 8s. 44¢d. per ton, 
Anthracite, therefore, is a much dearer fuel, but it is more economical for 
household use, and gives a brighter flame without smoke. It is the fuel 
chiefly used in New York and has much to do with the clear and compari- 
tively smokeless atmosphere of that city. It is believed that, shipped to 
England on a large scale, anthracite coal could be sold at about 17s. in the 
Thames, which may give it a chance when its qualities are fully recognized. 
Its smokelessness is of importance to a city like London, if consumers gen- 
erally could be made to view matters from the high grounds of public 
interest and convenience.—I/ron and Coal Trades Review, London. 


American Wire Nails in Europe. 


N an article on the manufacture of nails, after showing to what extent 
wire nails have been substituted for cut nails, the British Iron and Coal 
Trades Review says that ‘‘ figures published from time to time make it clear 
that the United States threatens Europe with serious competition in the nail 
trade, despite the fact that it is a highly finished product as ironworks’ 
products go, and involves the employment of a large amount of skilled labor. 
At the average wholesale price of $1.08 per keg of 100 pounds, the United 
States appears to be prepared to sell cut nails at works for about $238, or 
about £4.15, per ton—little more than the British price for steel rails. This, 
moreover,” adds the Review, ‘‘is not the price for export purposes alone, but 
the average American price for all purposes for a whole year. We have 
never heard of any price approaching these figures being quoted in Europe. 
British nail manufacturers would be likely to find it worth their while to 
ascertain how it is done, compatibly with the payment of the higher range 
of wages common to all American industries.” 


Important American Concession in China.—An American syndicate 
made up of a group of our leading capitalists has secured a concession at 
Pekin to construct a railroad running from Hankow to Canton and the sea. 
It will pass through one of the most densely populated regions of the empire. 
The contract with the Chinese Government calls for the expenditure of about 
$40,000,000, to be supplied by the syndicate to the powers that be, and to be 
secured by five per cent. bonds covering a period of 50 years. The first party 
of engineers have been sent to survey the proposed road route, and three 
years from the time the survey is approved by the Chinese Government the 
railroad is to be completed. The material of construction is to be supplied 
by both Great Britain and America. 


Vancouver-Vladivostock Steamship Service.—Commercial Agent 
Beutelspacher, writing from Moncton, under date of October 19, 1898, notes 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway is to place a line of steamships on the 
Pacific Ocean between Vancouver and Vladivostock. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, adds Mr. Beutelspacher, will open an immense territory with 
abundant resources. Canadian manufacturers are hoping to obtain a share 


in the trade of the East. 
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Order through New York 
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ERIE SPECIALITY COMPANY, Erie, Pa., U. S.A. 


South Framingham, 
WHITING MFG. CO., sf". 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Whiting’s “Ratchet-Action” Wrenches. 


Sold direct or through export commission houses. 
Correspondence solicited. ircular E on request. 


FINE - HARNESS SADDLE MOUNTINGS in Brass, Nickel 
Plate and Imitation Rubber. 


| Saddlery Hardware. ) Also HARNESS SADDLE TREES in Iron. 


ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 
Send for Catalogue * B.” Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


NASHUA SADDLERY HARDWARE COMPANY, - Nashua, N.H., U.S. A. 


Steel Door Mats, The Snow Bicycle Holders A, 
Brass and Iron Wire Cloth, used in all Bicycle Stores, Public Buildings, Business iakae 

Bank and Office Railings, Offices, Factories, Stores, Depots, Schools, WI) angle 
Churches, Private Dwellings, Etc. Cataiogue “S” on application. is but ’ 

Elevator Cars and Enclosures, Orders filled through commission houses. f -, when 
and Wire Goods of Correspondence solicited. i Set ace 

Nore THE SNOW WIRE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. fic 

every description. ESTABLISHED 1834. 
THE HANDY. 
Z — SHEEP SKIN MITTEN, 

aes \ aa Acknowledged to be the best article for POLISHING STOVES, as it does away with the old-time 


dirtiness of the work, making this work a pleasure. Also invaluable for polishing brass or glass, or 
silverware which it does not scratch. For tan shoes and cleaning bicycles it has demonstrated itself 
a conspicuous success. 


TRADEMARK. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. DIAMOND EXARDW ARE co. 


THE SIMONDS BAND SAW ili, 
i 


Machine 
Ee niwves. 


SIMONDS WFC. “COMPANY, "Ciaiaa gales ae 


FITCHBURG, MASS. JU. S. A. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of High- Grade 


FOREHAND ARMS CoO., . “i Hatall Price: 
Fim = — 


Retail Price: 


$5 00 At Moderate Prices, for Export. 


Catalogue “J” on application. 


Translation Bureau of “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER” 


BENNETT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


W11 furnish upon application, estimates for the translation and the printing of books, catalogues, circulars, letters, etc., 
in Spanish, French and Portuguese. 


High-Glass Monuments. 


Manufactured from all the best American and Foreign Granites. 


All our work guaranteed strictly first-class and according to contract. fox. , ) 
FACILITIES : The most improved machinery, artistic designers, skilled workmen. . i ¥: seer “i 
Orders filled through commission houses. le a 9 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 
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—the go-lightly kind. AN 


FLOOR SPACE, 5% ACRES. AN 
CAPITAL INVESTED, $800,000. AN 
ESTABLISHED 1869. MN 


AN 6,000 IMPERIALS EXPORTED IN 1897. THEY ARE THE MOST RELIABLE AND BEST SELLING WHEELS MADE. AN 


\\ FRAMES Made of the highest quality of steel tubing. This tubing is made espe HANDLE BAR Steel; adjustable. Almost any angle can be obtained by adjust- Ay 


m® WE GUARANTEE FOR 1899 sets svensth; beauty and tnish, i as nearly 


AN wees oetiect as a bicycle can possibly be made. 


‘WN cially for us and is used in Imperials only. ing stem clamp, which is made with a steel drop-forged corru- AN 
gated head. | 
“Ve Disk adjusting. Made from best tool steel. Scientifically tempered ; Recularly a za : : F : ove 
AN BEARINGS and carefully ground to remove any roughness caused by tempering. | RIMS egularly fitted with wood rims. Plain steel rims can be furnished. AN 
Ad | TIRES All Imperials are regularly fitted with tires that cement to the rims, such cae 
W HUBS Hubs are machined from solid steel bar. The large or barrel pattern is used, | as Morgan & Wright double tube or Hartford 77 single tube. Other tires W 
eae thus allowing the use of large balls. The balls are kept in place by ball retain- | can be es ean at actual! extra cost to us, such as American Dunlop detachable or eae 
WW ers which, in connection with felt washers, act as dust shields, making it almost im- | G. & J. detachable. W 
"As, possible for dust ot grit to enter and prevent the free running of the balls. The oil | CRANKS P . , vy 
\W cups in the hubs are placed in the center, the oil being conveyed to the bearings by | Standard length, 6% inches. 7-inch can be furnished. NY] 
*A* a tubular brass sleeve, by which a minimum quantity of oil will be distributed : A 
\ Y] equally to the bearings on eis aides q : GEAR All sprockets detachable. Sizes for men—20, 22, 24 or 26 tooth front; 8, 9 or WW 
Ww 1o tooth rear. Sprockets for women-— 20 or 22 tooth front; 8 or 9 tooth rear. ome 
NY] CHAIN The mechanism most essential to an easy-running bicycle is the chain. We | SPROCKETS Made of steel; are machined and _ finished with the greatest care, WV 
oA’ : use on Imperials a chain of a superior make—one that is fully up to the especially as to the trimming of the teeth. They are carefully (Qj 
\ y high standard of the Imperial. Chain pins are hardened ; centers are also hardened inspected and fitted to a test chain, rendering it absolutely certain that sprocket and \ / 
° A and drawn. Sides milled so as to makea perfectly smooth and frictionless connection chain will be a perfect fit, thus preventing the clicking noise and chain climbing often YY 
\ Y] with the sprocket teeth. met with in other machines. \ ] 


W GUARDS es Or cieel a All madehines | for) women. fitted with, guatd oniacay FINISH Black, maroon or green, striped and decorated. W 
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Our Tribune Bicycles | THE BLACK MFG. sass 


are known the world over for their excellent finish and reliable quality. 
Write for export prices. We deliver our machines properly boxed, freight prepaid, to New York City. 


Tribune Model 350. Price, $75.00. 


Tribune Model 33. Price, $50.00. Trib 


: aes é : Model 34 is practically the same as Model 33, excepting Model 350 is built for road racing and for all purposes 
Model 33 is a bicycle of excellent quality and finish, shakiitus mule with @ f 20) - 2914 inches. f : ; : aes 
and far superior to many machines listing at higher hat it is built with drop frame, 20% or 22/4 inches, for where a light wheel is desired. The frame is built in 23- 


ladies’ use. Weight, about 2414 lbs. 


price. The frame is weldless steel tubing of best quality, ARENA MODE 1) dalvery cinilartoabeves Date 
+ o) 


inch height only. Drop to hanger, 244 inches; 7-inch 


built in two heights, 23 and 25 inches; wheels, 28 inches little less expensively constructed: Finish: ;aaroon cranks; Tribune special single-tube racing tires. Weight, _ 

diameter; gear, 73; cranks, 7 inches. All wheels are sup- namoll nickel tritmeds Price $40.00 : a Tabout 2libs Raich biect laletriped 

plied with tool bag, tools and repair kit. Regular finish, Se eae : NBA i PANGS | AYA TIIELN WHEISES ROEM DER 

black enamel, gold striped, nickel trimming. Weight, : . . : . - 7 

Poot a oS a alae aa @@- We build also a large variety of higher-priced wheels, including 
ARENA MODEL M. Built very similar to above, but TANDEMS, TRIPLETS, ETC. 

a little less expensively constructed. Finish, maroon ; : ah 

enamel, nickel trimmed. Price, $40.00. Handsome illustrated catalogue describing our full line," MAILED FREE. 


HUNTER ARMS CoO., - FULTON. N.Y. U.S A. 


Hunter and Fulton 
Bicycles. 
| 


KIS _ SY HUNTER HUBS. 


Everything we manufacture is strictly high-grade and fully guaranteed. Ask for our prices. 


THE 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED 
TO THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
CYCLES AND GUPPLIES. 


Times have changed, indeed, when American-made steel is shipped to 
England to be made into bearings and other cycle parts. 


It is reported that one of the best-known French pneumatic tires, the 
Michelin, is now delivered with wooden rims with aluminum lining. 


Nothing authoritative has as yet been published regarding tire prices for 
1899. The indications are that rubber will be lower than at present, but it is 
thought that the price of tires of standard makes will show a decided advance. 


Tom Linton, the English middle-distance rider, in a recent interview had 
this to say of American machines: ‘‘ They have the finest pacing machines 
in the world, and the singles used by the racing men are the best and lightest 
that I have ever seen.” 


The bicycle moves with less friction than any other vehicle on earth.— 
Exchange. 

Especially the American bicycle, as it moves on the markets of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia and the rest of the world. 


A tribute to the worth and reputation of American wheels that is not 
likely to be very warmly appreciated is the appearance of a bicycle made in 
Japan bearing the name-plate of a well-known American manufacturer. As 
was to be expected the bogus wheels are poor imitations of the original. 


It appears that English riders are finding more difficulty than usual this 
year with their metal rims, and their trade press critics are attributing it to 
imperfect soldering, rim brakes, etc. Would it be impious to suggest that 
American riders long ago obviated these difficulties—by adopting wood rims. 
—The Bicycle World. 


An English rim maker has brought out as a novelty a rim made of 
In this country aluminum rims have been made since 1893 or 
1894, and only the great favor accorded wood rims prevented their being 
extensively used. They possess all the good qualities of the steel rim, with 
the lightness of the wood rim. 


aluminum, 


In a recent interview a prominent American cycle manufacturer was 
asked about the prospects for 30-inch wheels. His reply was: 

-“We have always made and catalogued them. Some riders need 80-inch 
wheels as much as they do No. 8 shoes.” 

«Will the percentage of 30-inch wheels be 20 per cent. in 1899 ?” 

“‘Not 1 per cent.” 


It is reported that English riders are having more trouble than ever with 
the metal rims which are still placed on most of the wheels made over there. 
It may be due to theaction of rim brakes, which haye become rather popular, 
but on the other hand a good many felloes have gone wrong without such 
additional strain being placed upon them. One writer attributes the fault 
to the fact that some of the best-known rims are only soldered, instead of 
being brazed, as they should be. With the small amount of clearance now 
allowed, it is a very serious matter if the wheel goes much out of truth, and 
may even cause a bad accident. 


One of the most interesting incidents in the bicycle world on this side of 
the Atlantic is the racing rebellion. The professional track riders have long 
chafed under the strict rules of the League of American Wheelmen, the 
organization that has for some time controlled track events in this country. 
Recently they seceded in a body and organized an association of their own. 
One result of this action is that they are barred from competition in any 
country under the jurisdiction of the International Cyclists’ Association, of 
which the American L. A. W. is a member. The final outcome of the 
trouble is still uncertain, though the chances are greatly in favor of the 
eA VV 
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Is the Popularity of the Bicycle Decreasing P 


WRITER in The India Rubber World has the following sensible 

remarks to make on the much-discussed topic as to the bicycle’s 
decline in popularity: ‘‘ Without doubt there has been a decline in bicycling 
where it has existed only as a ‘fad,’ and some of the most enthusiastic 
cyclists of the past season or two have returned to horseback-riding for exer- 
cise, but their number is insignificant in comparison with the masses who 
never owned horses and never will. The number of users of the bicycle as a 
means both of recreation and of locomotion undoubtedly is increasing, and 
seems certain to continue to do so, at least until some hundreds of thousands 
of people have been supplied who could not afford the former high prices, 
but who can pay the lower prices of to-day. When everybody has been sup- 
plied who is able to own a bicycle and who cares to ride one, the volume of 
renewals required annually will support a large industry, both in bicycles 
and in tires. There is no danger, in any event, that the demand for rubber 
in the bicycle trade will fall off. The only question relates to the changes 
which may take place. 

‘‘There is a prospect, however, of a smaller rather than a larger numbey 
of bicycle manufacturers. After the failures and assignments in this indus- 
try during the past year, capitalists naturally will be discouraged from 
investing in new factories, banks will be more cautious about extending 
accommodations, and every fairly good factory superintendent will not, as 
in the past, imagine himself able to organize and manage successfully a 
bicycle plant of his own. If-all the wheels manufactured in the past, with 
the bona fide intention that they would be sold at the high prices which 
prevailed for awhile, had been sold as advertised—and the cash collected for 
them—large fortunes might have been made in many cases where, as a 
matter of fact, nobody profited except a sheriff or assignee, and that only to 
the extent of their fees. The outcome of the industry is likely to parallel 
that of the sewing-machine trade. There was atime when everybody who 
could do so went into sewing-machines, until a reaction came, with a grad- 
ual reduction in the number of manufacturers, either through failure or by 
consolidation.” 


Decline in Number of ‘‘Options’’ Offered to Riders. 


FEATURE of the bicycle trade in this country that is of interest is the 
evident tendency among bicycle manufacturers to reduce the number 
of ‘‘ options” which they offer to buyers. While the whole cycling world 
was at sea as to the comparative merits of various tires and other accessories, 
the bicycle manufacturer’s strong point was in the model adopted for his 
wheel, allowing the purchaser to exercise the widest latitude in the choice of 
tires and the like. Now that cyclists have learned that less difference than 
was formerly supposed exists between different makes of goods—so long, of 
course, as quality is maintained—bicycle makers as a rule, seem disposed to 
adopt a certain equipment as their standard and to allow few or no options. 
One result of this is to reduce their business to a better system, relieving 
them of expense as well as trouble. The cyclist who admires a given model © 
is apt, generally, to take it with whatever equipment is offered by the man- 
ufacturer, but in the few cases where he is not, the manufacturer is willing 
that he should buy elsewhere, rather than be troubled with helping to fit 
him out with a special make of tires, saddles, or what-not. Hence it is 
probable that fewer manufacturers than hitherto will be found listing both 
single-tube and detachable tires in their bicycle catalogue. 


The Tire-Stripping Fraud. 


OTHING has put so much of a premium on thorough acquaintance 
with bicycles as the auction rooms, the ‘‘special sales” and the 
“bargains” of the jobbing stores. One of the chief sources of profit for 
cut-rate dealers is in ‘“‘stripping” high-grade tires, saddles, pedals and 
other accessories, and replacing them with cheaper products, while holding 
the others for sale at cut prices. This is an evil that it is impossible to cor- 
rect, and no one who is ignorant of bicycle accessories can protect himself 
against it. When it is known that there is $5 or $6 difference between the 
cost of the best tires and inferior ones, it can be readily appreciated how 
much ‘‘stripping” enables unscrupulous dealers to cut prices and yet make 
a respectable profit at both ends of the deal. Readers of THE AMERICAN 
EXPORTER who are commissioned to fill orders at absurdly low prices should 
warn their clients and be themselves on their guard against this fraud. 
Buyers of bicycles sold at living prices by responsible firms need have no 
fear. 
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Standard Sizes for Interchangeable Parts. 


HE desirability of having the axles, nuts, spokes and nipples on bicycles 

of different makes and models interchangeable has, for several years, 

prompted strenuous efforts to influence all manufacturers of these parts to 

adopt certain standard sizes to be known as the United States standard. So 

far as spokes and nipples are concerned these efforts have been very success- 

ful, and the attention of manufacturers is now being called to the value of 
adopting a standard of sizes and threads for axles and nuts. 

To manufacture axles cheaply, and to make prompt shipments as well 
as to have last year’s parts agree with this year’s parts and with other 
prominent manufacturers’ parts, it is evident that astandard gauge must be 
established. In many other lines, like those of the master car builders, 
pipers, steamfitters, etc., standard threads have been adopted, and the entire 
trade has been benefited. Wide differences have been noted in the size of 
rod, shape and pitch of the thread, varieties of the thread, etc., in the 
bicycles commonly used. Some axles alleged to be three-eights of an inch 
in diameter have varied from .008 small to as many thousands large, and the 
pitch of the thread has run from 20 to the inch to 32 on the samesize rod. It 
has been made apparent that there is great call for uniformity and for a 
standard of size and thread which should make parts interchangeable, and 
should settle manufacturers upon a standard to which all may direct their 
energy, and which in time will become recognized everywhere. 

After consultation with many of the largest manufacturers in the 
country and with leading authorities on the subject of threads, and having 
taken counsel of their own experience during many years of practice in this 
direction, a well-known company engaged in making these parts suggests 
cooperation in the adoption of the following United States standard: 44-inch 
axle, 30 threads; 5-16-inch, 28; 3¢-inch, 24 threads. 

These sizes, number of threads and styles of thread have been found to 
be the best, it is claimed, for the purpose for which they are used. Those 
who conform to this suggestion will then have a 3g axle that is always 
34 and that always runs 24 threads to the inch on this size, and always con- 
forms to the United States standard, and hence must interchange with any- 
thing else that is made to the same standard. 


Motor Carriages in America. 


HILE the palm of being the first to demonstrate that motor carriages 
were practical vehicles, and possible in a commercial sense, must be 
awarded to the French, with the English following in their footsteps, yet it 
is already becoming apparent that American makers, at least, are not going 
to lag behind much longer. While the public interest in these self-driven 
vehicles is increasing rapidly, and their use is becoming less rare, the makers 
are forging ahead ata much more rapid rate. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that they are already far in advance of the market here, and thata 
better appreciation of their work is accorded them in France and England. 
It is probable, of course, that this is due to the inevitable superiority of 
American machinery building. Given a maker who studies the work of the 
foreign motor carriage builder and sets out to improve on it, there can be but 
one result. That this is the case is shown by the number of foreign orders 
that American makers are receiving. In fact, it can almost be said that 
their foreign trade exceeds their home trade, and they have only to show 
their machines abroad to receive large orders for them, while here the public 
still needs to be educated. This leaves no doubt of the soundness of the con- 
struction, as well as the advanced nature of the designing of the American 
machines. 

Even yet the industry is in its elementary stage. Neither of the two 
important features—the method of driving and the shape or form of the 
carriage—can be said to be in other than a transitory stage. Out of all the 
experimenting and testing that are now going on, involving the expenditure 
of millions of dollars yearly, a material advance toward finality must come 
before long. But it is quite true that at the present time not even the most 
successful makers can say they have reached such a state of perfection as is 
possible with such vehicles. There is not one who does not expect to make 
a tremendous advance within the next year, and there is scarcely a point 
where such an advance is not possible. 

The most serious problem is, of course, the selection of the best motor. 
Electricity, gasoline and steam each has its advocates, and each has made 
wonderful strides within the past six months. Indeed, it is only within that 
time that the different users of these motors have been able to overcome 


some of the most elementary difficulties. The advance in each has been so 


great that any one would have outstripped the others had the latter remained 
stationary. These advances mark the approaching of the time when even 
the most prejudiced users of carriages can be convinced of the entire practi- 
cability of the motor-driven vehicle, and when that period is reached even 
the extremely high prices at present prevailing will not prevent their coming 
into general use. Even at the present time there is scarcely a maker who 
is not able to sell his machines as rapidly as he can turn them out. 


United States Shoes in Germany. 


HE import of American shoes into Germany, although still rather small, 

has increased very rapidly within the past eighteen months, and has 

demonstrated most conclusively the practicability of exporting shoes to this 
country. 

Twenty years ago American shoes were unknown in that country; 
indeed, at that time our shoes were not regarded as superior to those of 
German manufacture, but the many improvements which have been made 
in machinery, together with the careful study which our manufacturers 
have made of style and comfort, have placed our shoes in the front rank. 
An American can almost always be distinguished in a crowd by his shoes. 
In 1880 the value of shoes imported into Germany from the United States 
amounted to $1,666; in 1890, to $9,044; in 1896 it was $39,508; and for the 
first five months of this year the total value of the shoes imported from the 
United States was $59,500. At this rate, the increase for 1898 will not be 
less than $100,000 over the imports of 1896. 


A Lesson in Trade Unionism. 


UT of evil good often comes. One of the consequences of the recent ~ 

engineering dispute that may be regarded as likely to produce 
ultimately beneficial results was the large amount of information afforded, 
through the press and otherwise, as to the conditions and success of foreign 
competition. Perhaps the most important part of the knowledge imparted ° 
on this subject was that which relates to the different attitudes taken up by 
foreign labor, and especially by American labor, in reference to the work 
that it is called upon to perform. Almost every American who has spoken 
on this subject has borne testimony to the fact that the broad distinction 
between American and British labor may be most fitly expressed by the 
remark that the one tries to do as much and the other as little as possible; 
or, in other words, that while the one works without restraint, for his own 
hand, the other works in fetters imposed by the union. The dispute may 
have done good if it shows British workmen that the Americans have ‘“‘a 
more excellent way.”’—Jron and Coal Trades Review, London. 


A Busy Week at Pittsburg. 


HE following from Dun’s Review for the week ended October 8th will 
give a general idea of the rush in the finished iron trade: ‘‘ Contracts 
for bridges at Pittsburg with other new tonnage constantly coming, includ- 
ing 8,000 tons for Boston, keep the structural works there crowded, and the 
McCormick building at Chicago requires 2,000 tons, causing a pressure never 
equalled there. Plate works are everywhere crowded and most mills are 
behind orders, Cleveland having placed 8,000 tons for ship plates, Chicago 
2,000 tons for cars, and Philadelphia mills being full. Bar mills at Pittsburg 
have much new business, and at Philadelphia they have all they can do, 
while at Chicago the new orders for 2,500 cars by the Pennsylvania and 2,000 
by the Northwestern, with others, make the business heavy. Consumers of 
black sheets have generally covered for some time, but galvanized are in 
large demand. One contract for 100 miles of pipe has been placed at Pittsburg, 
and thirty miles more are in sight. 


American Bicycle Accessories in Scotland.—The American consul at 
Dunfermline, Scotland, writes: ‘‘I find that bicycle accessories of Ameri- 
can manufacture are handled in a greater or less degree by most dealers,. 
and are considered highly satisfactory. Very few, however, import directly, 
most of them receiving their supplies through London importers. I have 
found but one dealer who receives his bicycles and supplies direct from the 
United States. He speaks very enthusiastically of the merits of American 
bicycles, and assures me that he prefers to deal directly with the American 
manufacturer, having found by experience that it is greatly to his advantage 
to do so.” 
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OUR TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Combined Grater and Slaw Cutter. 
_ PAT. AUG.15. 1893. 


Slicer sheet is made of 
Apollo galvanized iron;f# j 
sharp steel cutting blades; “== 
Grater blank is uniform basa z ay / 
and perfect. It will slice cabbage, apples, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, turnips, beets and everything in the vegetable 
line. Every woman buys one on sight. 


Famous Parer and Slicer. 


Polished beech handle; 
nickel plated; steel blade 
and ferrule; the lip prevents wasting material. 
these Paring Knives sold than all others. 
order. 


Standard Meat Tenderer. 


Steel cutting blades not 
too sharp; it is the only 
Meat Tenderer that will 
actually make tough meat tender; separates the fibers of 
the meat, allowing the boiling juice to penetrate and 
soften them; does not pound the juice out of the meat. 


y 


More of 
Send sample 


For prices see price current, f. 0. b. New York City. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


3,000 Bicycles, = <= 


Surplus stock of high-grade ’98 models, 
must be sacrificed. Strictly up-to-date 
guaranteed machines worth $30 each; 


Our price, 
to close out, $1] 6 O O 
Qf se 
Complete; choice of style. 


Sample shipped on approval to any part 
of the world on receipt of $5 deposit, or 
send order through any reliable commis- 
sion house. 

References: First National Bank, Chicago; 
Geo. W. Sheldon & Co., Exporter, New York, 


G. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Cable address: “MEAD CYCLE,” Chicago, A BC Code. 


IDEAL PLATING CO., 


sie = = 


BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S. A. 


Mfgs. of high 
grade only. 


Ideal Handle Bars. 


Adjustable Bars, all styles, 1 doz. lots, - - - - $13.50 

OQ a, “ “ “ as ‘© Internal Binders, 16.80 

Ss OD tates, {j Stationary Bars, all styles, 1 doz. lots, “ as 12.30 
: i od, “ « « ccmeuce Seo oe 10.5 

; Adj. Stems, separate, all styles, 1 doz. lots, Bio 4.80 

“ «“ “« “ Internal Binders, 9.60 


Liberal discount to trade in large quantities. Prices without grips 
f.o. b. Boston. Terms: Cash with order, or C.O.D. All goods 


guaranteed against imperfections in material and workmanship. 


Temple Scorcher. Discount to agents, 50 per cent. List price, $75 
Temple Special Discount to agents, 45 per cent. List price, $60 
Temple Superb. Discount to agents, 40 per cent. List price, $50 
Temple Faultless. Discount to agents, 35 per cent. List price, $35 


(=> Best and cheapest line of Bicycles made in America. 
Machines for Ladies the same price as for Men’s. 
Fitted with the best Saddles, Pedals and Tires. 


(=$~ Spanish Catalogues, and all letters written in Spanish. 


TERMS: Cash in ‘‘New York” or ‘‘Chicago,”’ to be paid us on delivery of complete 
shipping documents. Bicycles will be placed F. O. B. steamship at New York if 
desired, at no extra cost. ‘‘Send us sample order.” 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO.. 


204 35TH STREET, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


‘THE GLOVER PERFECTION. 


Designed with special regard for 
conformation to the human body 
in the sitting posture. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


Flat Coil Steel Spring. 
No Rebound. 
No Pressure on Soft Parts. 
Cool. Comfortable. 


RETAIL PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for free descriptive 
circulars to 


GLOVER CYCLE SADDLE CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
BICYCLE HANDLE BARS. °* ‘ist a’ Hew coves 

PRICES, WITHOUT GRIPS, F. O. B. NEW YORK, — 
Upturned, one doz. lots ...... eeee- 910.50 


Drop, one doz. lots.... 10.50 
Octagon Tube, extra, per doz..... 3.00 


i) 


‘*Schinneer” Bars, extra, per doz. 1.20 
One-inch Tube, extra, per doz..... 1.20 
Ram’s Horn, one doz, lots.......... 11.5t 
Adjustable, one doz. lots........4- 13.50 % 
Anti-Vibration, extra, per doz.... 3.00 
Seat Posts, per dOZ........es00- . 3.60 


Any size stems, 


Discount to the trade on 100 to 50,000 lots. 


34 & 36 Market St., 


Chicago Handle-Bar Co., chicago, ii, u. a. 


MUST BE CLOSED OUT 


2,000 °97 and 98 Model Bicycles 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 


) $13.00 


Write for particulars. 
Most complete line in America, 


and 
Upward. 


In sending orders through export houses send us duplicate. 


THE BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., cuicaco. t's. a. 
The Successful Pedal of 1898. 


Stamped from best grade Steel; no castings used; the balls, cones and 
axles are made from Tool Steel, hardened and ground. 
coppered and nickeled and INTERCHANGEABLE. 


CYCLE GOMPONENTS CO., 


9-13 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 


All parts are heavily 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH.” 


That’s a broad claim to make for 
anything, but in the case of the 


MANSON 3 CROWN 


MODEL 33 


it’s but the simple truth, and there is no 
need to deviate from the truth. 


The Several Reasons Why ? 


The Thor Hubs are used 
and recognized every- 
where to be the best. 


Dunlap tires. 
Steel adjustable 
bars. 


It ismade of the very best 
material. 
It is new and novel and 


handle 


eminently practical. 

It has two rear crowns to 
match the front fork 
crown, causing the ma- 
chine to be absolutely 
rigid. 

It hasan eccentric bracket 
at the hanger which fa- 
cilitates the adjustment 
of the chain without 
using the rear chain ad- 
justers, and is fitted with 
the one-piece Fauber 
crank. 


MANSON CYCLE CO., 


(= THE PRICES— 


The best swaged spokes, 
14x16 size, are used. 

Laminated or one-piece 
selected rock-elm rims, 
1% or 154, 28-inch wheels, 
drilled 32x36. 

The Peacock or Baldwin 
adjustable chain. 

Head set, turned from bar 
steel, drop forging con- 
nections. 

Seamless tubing through- 


Cable Address; ‘‘ Manson.” 


Christy saddles, 

Record pedals. 

Finest nickeling and enam- 
eling that can be put on 
a bicycle. 

Frames, 22 and 24 in. high. 

Weight complete, 24 lbs, 

Choice of gear. 

Ladies’ frames are made 
same as gents, with ex- 
ceptions of drop bar and 
chain guards. Height, 
20 and 22 inches. 


out. 
$75 less 3314 and 5 per cent., delivered f. 0. b. New Yorke 
73-75 West Jackson St., 


Chicago, Ill., U.9.A. 
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Direct Steamship Line Between New York and Russia. 


T is announced that the United Steamship Company, of Copenhagen, 
which possesses a large fleet of steamships, is about to establish a line 
direct between Russia and the United States. The boats will make the 
experiment of running between St. Petersburg, Riga and New York. The 
advantage to the exporters in the United States of this direct line, which 
has not hitherto existed, will be in cheaper freights and avoidance of trans- 
shipment. It is hoped there will be sufficient goods to make the trial suc- 
cessful and induce the company to continue the line. The existence of such 
a line ‘is certain to increase the trade between the two countries. 

The United Steamship Company has been in existence about thirty years, 
has a capital of about $12,000,000, and owns over 120 steamships trading 
between various European ports. It is estimated that Russia alone consumes 
1,000,000 bales of cotton annually, of which a comparatively small propor- 
tion comes direct from America; but this proportion could be immensely 
increased by avoiding the delay and expense of transshipment at Liverpool, 
Hamburg or Bremen. The same is true in respect to the products of 
American manufactories, for which there is an increasing demand from 
The United Steamship Company has now a bi-monthly line to New- 
port News and New Orleans. 


Russia. 


The Growing Export Trade of the Southern Ports of 
the United States. 


HE following table gives a statement of exports from Southern ports 
for the fiscal years ended June 80, 1888 and 1897: 


Ports. 1888. 1897. 
Bailtimonoeacrecn tia. rice $45,114,613 $98, 609, 683 
BOAWEOLG Se Shascdrc moses ee eee 849,839 2,605,896 
Bruns WwiCk meses deere «nee 4,617,903 8,693,222 
Charleston tas. e aeons. 18,008,628 10,794,000 
Hernandiniavees. serene tena es 176,377 1,997,172 
Newport News.......... ..... 6,281,664 25,924,908 
Nortolkin aac ceremeetacies e acee 18,812,641 15,399,456 
Savannah. Wicca feat 17,850,223 26,406,083 
NAD ECM NERO Sauk donc Sooon aac 6,198,144 9,357,447 
Corpus Christitenmee crore 1,952,812 4,372,821 
Galveston .-caccimenncrecn oe el. 14,496, 669 60,958,589 
IMGODILO ie sees: spaiereven cue cae mebories 3,442,619 8,140,502 
New Orleans <j acer erent ee 80,906,145 99,899,819 
Paso:delUNorte. cesses meee. 83,759 5,514,968 
RearleRivierwvilssanreiseeceereeete 851,586 1,744,300 
Pensacola: -t.eh cs seater eee 2,691,268 8,486,679 
Saluria Ilex ss. eee 1,325, 122 1,488,745 

Lota ater aes are ctoccsane nacre ei $228, 779,533 


$391,478, 736 


The increase in the decade has been $167,694,203, or 75 per cent. This is 
certainly a highly creditable showing and indicates the growing success of 
Southern manufacturers in the foreign field. 


The Manufacture of Briar Pipes in America. 


HE manufacture of briar pipes in this country is an industry of com- 
paratively recent date. ‘‘ Less than ten years ago,” said a prominent 
manufacturer the other day, ‘‘the making of briar pipes was done almost 
entirely in France and Germany; but with the increasing demand for cheap 
pipes in this country came the necessity for producing a finished article at 
a cost that would permit of its being sold at popular prices. This was finally 
brought about by the improvements in wood-turning machinery, and sub- 
sequent inventions have so far improved upon the machinery used that 
American manufacturers are now making the greater part of the pipes used, 
and turning them out at a price which, ten years ago, would have seemed 
literally impossible. The greater number of pipes imported here formerly 
came from France, but a good many were supplied by England. The wood 
from which we manufacture them is still imported from Europe. France is 
our largest supplier, as the quality of the material grown there is superior 
to that grown anywhere else. A good briar is produced in England, and in 
some parts of Germany, but our main dependence is upon French supplies. 
‘‘American briar pipes are now produced in very great variety, and of 
every quality, from the cheapest to the very costliest, and they are made in 
better styles and put up more suitably for the trade than those imported, 
with the result that they have all but supplanted briar pipes of European 
make in this market. The wood comes over to us in rough blocks free of 
duty, packed in bags. These bags hold from two to three hundred blocks 
each, and our importations will, I think, run up to about 6,000 bags every 


year. The blocks are roughly shaped when they arrive, and are-put in what 
is called a ‘frazing’ machine. This shapes the bowl and cuts away the 
superfluous wood. Another machine reduces the stem and hollows out the 
bowl, after which it has assumed some semblance of shape, and is then care- 
fully sandpapered and pumice-stoned, until it is reduced to the proper size. 
The last operation in the ordinary briar pipe is the drilling of the air hole, 
It is then fitted with u stem and trimmings, and is ready for sale. 

“The stems are made of either celluloid, bone, hard rubber or amber. 
The amber is the costliest material used, and is rarely attached to the 
cheaper grades of pipes. They are shipped to all parts of the country, and 
the demand is steadily on the increase. As to the number of briar pipes 
manufactured, I think it would be impossible to give any figures. Every 
smoker nowadays prefers a briar to a clay, and some prefer it to the 
meerschaum.” 


Improved Service Between New York and Denmark, 


HE new Scandinavian-American Line, formerly known as the Thing- 
valla Line, will operate a weekly instead of a bi-monthly service 
between this port and Christiania, Copenhagen and Stettin, commencing on 
December ist. The company is now operating only four steamships, the 
Norge, Hekla, Island and Thingvalla, which carry both freight and passen- 
gers. Four additional steamships will be added for the freight service, and 
as soon as they can be built new boats will be put on for the passenger busi 
ness. 

Business between the United States and Sweden is growing steadily, 
and merchants of that country are finding a liberal market here to purchase 
in. They are buying largely of our grain, corn, pork, products, machinery 
and agricultural implements. They are also taking some of our cotton, 
bicycles, tobacco, hides, leather, organs, pianos, etc. The company has 
ample dock facilities at Hoboken to meet all the requirements of the 
increased service. 


American Boots and Shoes in British Guiana. 


HE British colony of Guiana with its population of 275,000 and limited 
resources would scarcely seem to have been worth attention from the 
manufacturers of boots and shoes and leather with so many larger markets 
open to them, but here, as elsewhere, they have made a vigorous attack 
on the market, and apparently a very successful one, although they are as 
yet far from having captured the entire market. The following table shows 
the sales made during the past five years: 


1892-908 6... ka bens ca neo das acess one e $1,046 
VBQB=OA4 ect rojece di niclercia’ wletehetesersteher set ateie tale ectele] ea erage 2,782 
1894-955 Rees boss Hoon ee Se neais Bene 1,146 
1890-965 oie tiem ere tuagtemtanls toe aol cicets selon ea 7,221 
1896-975 0 ooh tien. oieie chest eticcts Gee oe 8,870 


These figures indicate an increase of no less than 747 per cent. in five 
years. During the same period the sale of English boots and shoes in the 
colony declined 23 per cent, while the sale of Canadian, which in 1892-93 
surpassed those of goods from this country, ceased altogether. 


Remarkable Test of Fire Hose.—The city of Nashville, Tenn., in August, 
advertised for fire hose under these unusually severe conditions: (1) Hach 
length to be tested separately to 400 pounds; (2) in case of a single burst, 
the entire lot of hose to be rejected and $500 in cash forfeited. Usually tests 
of fire hose are made on a small percentage of the length of hose, taken at 
random out of the lot. The test took place at Nashville on September 12th, in 
the presence of a large number of spectators, the gauge being inspected and 
approved by a professor of Vanderbilt University. Manufacturers were 
found who were willing to submit their product to this severe test, and the 
make finally selected by the committee not only stood the test in every sepa- 
rate section of 50 feet, showing no evidence of breaking or giving way, but 
won the warmest encomiums of the judges as well. 


The African [Market for American Furniture.—According to the United 
States Consul-General at Cape Town, the total imports of furniture into 
South Africa in 1897 were valued at $2,140,199, of which the United Kingdom 
contributed $1,611,649 worth, United States $255,321 worth, Germany $49,897 
worth, and Sweden $50,037 worth. The American trade is increasing by far 
the most rapidly, and their goods would thus appear to be giving excellent 
satisfaction. 
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TRENTON WATCHES and CYCLOMETERS give universal satisfaction. Various sizes and grades of watch 


movements and complete watches, with cases of numerous 
characters, and several styles of Cyclometers, suit all requirements. Prices to the trade upon application. 


Duplicates of orders given commission houses should be sent direct to factory. 


TRENTON WATCH Cos Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 
$27.50 “ss, 


complete with 
Morgan & Wright, 
Dunlop, or 


B icycles. G. & J. Tires. 


Terms : Sight Draft against Bill of Lading payable in New York, 
F. O. B. steamer New York City. 


THE SOU DAN MANU FACTU RI NG COMPANY, Successors to MASON & MASON CO., 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SOUDAN, CHICAGO.” CHICAGO, ILLS., U. S. A. 


SPEARE’S CROWN COLD WATER PAINT —— 
The Original Fireproofing and Waterproof Paint. 


When combined with cold water makes the finest paint on earth. Especially adapted for out-buildings, private residences, factories, breweries, tan- 
neries, stables, fences and cellars. Its fireproofing and waterproof qualities make it especially valuable for manufacturing establishments and large 
buildings of every description. Comes in powder form, in white and colors. Orders filled through commission houses. Send for color card, free sample and 
catalogue “1.” Goods sold under absolute guarantee not to peel, crack or wash off. In ordering specify whether wanted for inside or outsde use. 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., No. 369 Atlantic Avenue Boston Mass., U. S. A. 
CGOULD’S STEAM AND WATER PACKING, 


Patented June 1, 1880.—The Original Ring Packing. 
\ IN ORDERING, GIVE EXACT DIAMETER OF STUFFING BOX AND PISTON ROD OR VALVE STEM. c 
SELF-LUBRICATING, STEAM AND WATER TIGHT. 


Less friction than any other known Packing. Never grows hard if directions are followed. Does not corrode therod. EVERY & 
PACKING FULLY WARRANTED. 


N. B.—This packing will be sent to any address, and if not satisfactory after a trial of 30 days, can be returned at ourexpense. None 
genuine without this trademark and date of patent stamped on wrapper. All similar packings are imitations and calculated to deceive. 


THE COULD PACKING COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDCE, MASS. Apion Currman, Treas. 


TRADEMARK. 


Pat, 0. B.D. Heel Shave. Made in 16 sizes. S N E L le &L Ach E RTO N ; 72 Snell et OE Tass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Edge Planes, Heel Shaves, 
Welt Trimmers, Burnishing Irons, ian I T J BKB S H ©) IBD, I ©) ‘@) 1B; S 
Orders filled through commission houses, Edge Setter Irons, Bresting Knives. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue ‘‘S” on application. Knives for Machines made to order. FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


S. PORTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of a 
Women’s and. Chi LAS Ts 
Women’s and Children’s oe 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 


Correspondence solicited. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, Catalogue ““B” on application. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, w« cncina: manuracrunens or SOlid Braided Cordage. 
WINDOW SASH CORD, ) comon, Livgn on Mp Boston, Mass., U. S. A. THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
RAILROAD BELL ee ITALIAN Heme. $4 = =r: CLOTHES LINES, 


AWNING AND MASONS’ LINES, 
ARC LIGHT anp TROLLEY CORD. CHALK LINES, ETC., ETC. 


Catalogue “‘A”’ on application. STEAM PACKINGS. SILVER LAKE & MILLER SOAPSTONE PACKINC. Send for Samples. 


LOVELL MFC. CO. (Lr. 


ERIE, PA. UU. S. A. 


i Manufacturers of a Full Line of i = — || 

zt Sra is = i 

=, aa (1 5 —SALI-STEFL = ad) 
en | ead Ck 9 BALL BETRINGS._ RO 


Rat and Mouse Traps 


Send for Catalogue. 

Special attention given to export 
orders. 
Correspondence solicited in any 
a language. SECTIONAL BEARING. 


SPECIAL HIGH- 
GRADE ROLLS. 


THE AMERICAN Er Okt ike 


eet eene 
Titre eee ool (OL6: 
e 


C} 


SOS 


re 


These catalogues may be had free of charge on application to the firms issuing them. 
Please mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when you write. 


Tue LUNKENHEIMER CompANy, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. Descriptive 
circular of a new automatic balanced whistle valve. 

THE BuAcK MANUFACTURING Company, Erie, Pa., U. S. A. Advance 
specifications of their ‘‘Blue Streak” models for 1899. Illustrated and full 
of interest for the dealer. 

THE TRENTON WatTCcH Company, Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. Price list of 
complete line of watches manufactured by them. Illustrated. A cyclometer 
price list is issued separately. 

WESTERN FURNITURE Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. MTlustrated 
catalogue of roll and flat top desks, cabinet secretaries, china closets, book- 
cases, combination cases, office chairs and similar lines. ‘Exact size and 
weight given in each case. 

THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 287 Broadway, sends us a 
neat little folder entitled ‘‘By Way of Introduction” and describing the 
salient features of their ‘‘ New Century Caligraph” writing machine which 
has just been placed on the market. 

MOoLLeNKOpPPe & McCreeErRy, Toledo, O., U. 8. A. Descriptive circular 
and price list of their new improved thermal vapor-bath cabinet. Contains 
detailed explanation of the principles upon which the success of this cabinet 
is based, instructions, testimonials, etc. 

THE KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING Company, Sterling, Ill, U. S. A. 
Illustrated circulars describing their new ‘‘ Keystone” fodder shredder and 
snapper; also a full line of pulverizing and seeding machines, including disc 
harrows, disc seeders, lever harrows, broadcast seeders, etc. 

THE EDSON MANUFACTURING Company, 132 Commercial street, Boston, 
Mass., U. 8. A. Illustrated booklet describing their ‘‘Malden” odorless 
sewage disposal system, the Edson trench pumps, diaphragm force pumps, 
etc., also a line of street sweeping machinery, automatic bottle filling 
machinery, ship and yacht machinery, etc. 

THE LENOX MACHINE CoMPANY, Marshalltown, Ia., U.S. A. Illustrated 
catalogue of the Lenox gas and gasoline engines, both portable and station- 
ary. Also large illustrated catalogue of ‘‘Marshalltown” patent well- 
drilling machines, drillers’ tools, boilers and engines and other supplies. 
We note also an improved tapping machine for tapping water mains under 
pressure. 

THE STANDARD TooL Company, Cleveland, O., U. S. A., send us a 
beautifully illustrated catalogue of electrically-welded bicycle parts manu- 
factured by them. These include seat posts, forks and stays, fork-sides, 
handle-bars, bicycle tubing, etc. This is but one department of the manu- 
factures of this company, other departments comprising twist drills, reamers, 
chucks, milling cutters, taps and other metal-working tools. 

THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 89th street and Stewart avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. Export Catalogue and Price List No. 23B of over 100 
pages, handsomely illustrated. This catalogue gives descriptions of the 
almost numberless devices made by this firm for the elevation and trans- 
portation of cargo or of articles in process of manufacture, together with a 
very interesting series of views of various notable installations made by this 
company both at home and abroad. 


A Novel Shop Whistle.—A shop whistle has recently been invented 
and placed in Philadelphia which is blown by the tri-combination of steam, 
electricity and clockwork. Precisely on the second of 7 in the morning, 12 
noon, etc., the big steam whistle on the works blows for a few seconds and 
then automatically stops, The clock, which is located in the office, some 
150 feet from the works, fulfills all the functions of an ordinary timepiece 
as well as releasing the sonorous voice of the whistle. The construction of 
the clock is so arranged that in order to change the time of starting or 
stopping the works, all that is necessary is to move an electric indexed switch 
to the exact moment desired. Should fire occur in any part of the works, by 
an ingenious arrangement of a thermostatic ‘‘cut out” the whistle would 
blow and continue blowing until stopped by a switch for the purpose. The 
thing is entirely automatic and needs no attention except the weekly wind- 
ing of the clock. 


American Trolley Cars for the Argentine. 


FIRM of American manufacturers recently completed a number of 
trolley cars for the government of Argentina, which will be used at 
Buenos Ayres and other places for the transportation of meat from the goy- 
ernment abattoirs, located in the suburbs, to the butcher shops and markets 
of the cities. Formerly this transportation was effected by horse cars, but 
the introduction of electric traction made possible much larger cars and 
speedier service. All the slaughtering of cattle must be done at the govern- 
ment abattoirs, and in this way it is possible to provide a thorough inspec- 
tion of all meat before it is offered for sale. 

For many years the horse cars have been used to bring in the dressed 
meat, but the objection was made that it was liable to suffer injury from the 
heat and dust, so that now in the improved trolley cars the meat is carried 
in specially made boxes, which are handled at either end of their journey by 
a large crane. For this purpose not only motor cars are used, but also 
trailers, and a train of such cars can be run to the city and the markets. 

Buenos Ayres has recently ordered twenty motor cars and seventy-five 
of the trailer class, so the extent to which they are used can be appreciated. 
The meat boxes are lined with zinc, and are provided with ample ventilating 
arrangements. Each box carries about 6,000 pounds of meat, and the 
system has been found most efficient from every possible standpoint. 


Overhead Switches on the Brooklyn Bridge. 


HE four loops forming the New York terminus of the trolley lines coming 
across the New York and Brooklyn Bridge have given no little trouble 
in the trolley switches. The trolley lines are necessarily low, owing to the 
structure under which the cars run, and the trolley poles are consequently 
pressed down until almost horizontal. The sharp curves necessary to enter 
between the columns supporting the structure overhead brings sharp bends 
into the overhead wire, and twist the wheel flanges at many points consider- 
ably out of the general direction of the wire which they must follow. The 
trolleys continually run off at these curves and miss the switches to the 
various loops. 

An ingenious remedy for this is now being tried on one of the incoming 
switches and curves. The arrangement consists simply of a shallow, inverted 
metal trough, about 1 foot in width, with downwardly projecting flanges to 
keep the trolley from running off at the sides, against which the flanges of 
the trolley wheel can run and from which they can collect current. The 
trough narrows at its ends in a V shape, which guides the trolley wheel onto 
the wire, starting from the point of the V. At switches the trough is full 
width, so that if the trolley wheel follows the car with any accuracy at all 
it cannot go wrong at these points. The arrangement is not unsightly in 
this particular instance, owing to the fact that it is under cover. Its opera- 
tion appears to be very satisfactory. 


How Iron and Steel Prices Have Declined. 


N interesting comparison of prices of Bessemer pig iron and Bessemer 
steel billets has been brought out by an inquiry from a correspondent 
who asks for Pittsburg quotations in January and February, 1890, in May, 
1895, and at the present time. Our market reports show that in January, 
1890, Bessemer pig iron opened at $24.25 to $24.75, and gradually receded 
during the month, week by week, closing at $23 to $23.50, while billets ranged 
from $36.50 to $37.25. In February the decline in pig iron continued, the 
month closing with quotations of $21.50 to $22, while billets also declined 
until they were quoted at the end of the month at $34.50 to $35.50. From 
that time prices fell almost uninterruptedly until in January, 1895, Bessemer 
pig iron was quoted at $9.85 to $10 and billets stood at $14.75 to $15. In 
1895, however, prices reacted sharply, quite an upward movement being 
marked in May, when Bessemer pig iron, which had opened at $10.75 to $11, 
advanced 25 to 50 cents every week until the month closed with quotations 
of $11.65 to $11.90, while billets, which began the month at $15.50 to $15.75, 
jumped over more ground and closed at $17.50 to $17.75. The rise of 1895 
was short-lived, however, Bessemer pig iron touching its highest point, 
$17.50, in September, and at the same time billets reached their climax at 
$24.50, subsequently receding very rapidly. The depth of the decline was 
sounded in May, 1897, when Bessemer pig iron sold down to $9.25 and billets 
down to $138.75, the lowest price on record. Our market reports show that 
at the present time Bessemer pig iron commands $10.55 to $10.65 and billets 
are held at $16 to $16.50. 
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SOLID BABB ete CORDAGE. 


Awning Lines, 
Mason’s Lines, 
Chalk Lines. 
Curtain Cord, 
Shade Line, Etc. 


Sash Cord, 
Clothes Lines, 
Railroad Cords, 
Arc Light Cord, 
Trade-Mark. Lariats, Etc. 


Massachusetts Brand. SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, - - Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


“Kasy’ Bolt Clipper: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HoH. K. PORTER, GG Beverly Street, BOSTON, Mass. U. S. A. 


E VA N LF: E ‘ G a & S O N Orders promptly executed for Engines, Boiler Turbines, Roofing, Shafting, Belting 
yj Machinery, Card Clothing, Bobbins, Spindles, Flyers, Ring Travellers, Pickers, 
19 James St., LIVERPOOL, E ngland Healds, Reeds and all other Machinery Accessories, and Mill 
" M h Supplies, Yarns, Paints, China Clay, Chemicals, Etc. 
Commission Mer 
, C ants, Bi-Weekly Attendance Manchester Exchange. 
Freight and Insurance Agents. Cable Address: ‘** LEGH LIVERPOOL.” Codes used: Al, A BC and Unicode. 


Holds with an Iron Grasp 


Accident Preventer a Life perenne eee eae 


The only Neck Yoke ever offered to the trade that combines the —~ . ° 

essential features of a strictly first-class yoke. Prevents all accidents ei y= Automatic Grip Neck Yoke Co ; = See : 

in case traces are detached from any cause. Grips the tongue in- Ne 346 Harding Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND Side ae oe 
. ’ ° p Ring. 


stantly and holds it until danger is past. 


the GRIMM 
teel Range. 


The economy of fuel and the best quality of work 
can only be obtained when a range has air-tight joints. 
The mode of construction of the Grimm Steel Range 
makes air-tight joints possible without the aid of cement, 
so commonly used in mounting ranges made of cast-iron. 

The joints of a properly constructed steel range 
. J Y WDoay remain indefinitely intact, and no bad results follow 
Ti ZB TRANCE | OMNIS =A expansion and contraction. ; 

The Grimm Steel Range is adapted to all kinds of 
fuel. It has an oven 22x22x15 inches and six 9-inch 
griddles set in an interchangeable French top. It hasa 
24-inch fire-box, high and low closets and a reservoir and 
ash-pan of extremely large capacity ; and all vital parts 
(2 pha are protected by asbestos, thus making our Steel Range 
hal i eT Nl = very durable. 
We give special attention to the export trade, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


G. H. GRIMM | & CO., Rutland, Vt., U.S. A. 
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THE] AMERIGAW VEXPOR ER, 


Devoted to the Foreign Trade in Electrical Appliances. 


Electric Distribution of Shop Power. 


N one of the largest industrial plants in America there are 215 electric 
motors in use, ranging from 2 to 50 horse-power each, with an aggregate 
capacity of 1980 horse-power. The total generator capacity is 700 horse- 
power, and the average horse-power shown at the switchboard is about 570, 
the load being quite steady. 

The forces needed for inspection and repairs of the lines and the 215 
‘motors, as well as 10 arc dynamos, consist of two men, with the occasional 
assistance of a third. One of these men works solely on armature repair. 
The labor cost averages about $6 per day. The total maintenance and repair 
cost is, therefore, about $2,500 per year, or about 4 per cent. on the first cost 
of the plant. 
cost of a mechanical system of power transmission. 

By the substitution of electric motors, and the consequent removal of 
some shafting in the shops, sufficient head room was obtained for compactly 
This has reduced the labor involved in moving 


It is estimated that this is about the same as the maintenance 


built electric cranes. 
machines 50 per cent. and more, one instance being cited in which four to 
six men do work formerly requiring 40 and doing it more rapidly. One shop 
previously requiring 150 horse-power at the engine to drive the shafting 
alone, now seldom requires more than 80 horse-power at the switchboard, 
notwithstanding the addition of a crane and several new machines. 
100-ton cranes in the erecting shop are each driven by a 50 horse-power 
motor, the installation effecting an immediate saving of 80 men. A number 
of portable electric drilling outfits are also used. 


Two 


Electric Lighting in the Chicago Peace Jubilee. 


LECTRICITY played a shining part in the national peace jubilee at 
Chicago during the week beginning October 16th. Of the decorations 
which the city put on for the occasion incandescent lights formed the most 
important and striking feature. 
spread over the buildings and fluttering in the streets considerably outdid the 


By day the hundreds of miles of bunting 


rows and festoons and pieces formed by the lamps, though even then the con- 
tinued foggy weather gave a chance for many of the merchants to burn their 
lights through the daylight hours. 
was transformed into a bower of fairyland, the electric lamp was supreme. 

Fifty thousand extra incandescent lamps, at the lowest estimate, were 
burned in the streets of Chicago during the peace jubilee. They made the 
nights in the downtown districts brighter than the foggy days. 


But at night-time, when grimy Chicago 


A large 
number of these lights, distributed evenly throughout the business centre, 
were put up by the jubilee committee. The rest were installed by the busi- 
ness houses, office buildings and individuals. Together they made Chicago, 
already reputed to be second only to Paris in the brilliancy of its night dis- 
plays, take rank for a few days as the most gorgeously illuminated city in 
the world. 

The lighting and decoration scheme undertaken by the jubilee commit- 
tee was a novelty. So far as known to the managers, nothing like it had 
ever hitherto been attempted, with the exception of the recent queen’s jubi 
The plan decided 
upon was the startling idea of making for the downtown districts a roof of 
flags by day and of light by night. The jubilee committee decided to make 
its roof of flags and lights by stringing rows of both at regular intervals 


lee in London, where a conspicuous failure was made. 


across the streets. The flags were hung on stout ropes, six to ten on each. 
The lights were swung in graceful festoons from above the centre of the 
roadways to the buildings on either side. 
ing curves of a tent roof, and by day harmonized well with the straighter 
lines of the bunting canopy. The entire downtown district, with the excep- 
tion of small portions of the cross streets, was roofed in this manner. 


3 miles of streets were decorated, and upward of 10,000 16-cp incandescent 


They formed at night the droop- 


Over 


lights employed. 

From 80 to 120 lights, according to the width of the street, were hung 
on each festoon. Four festoons were put up in each block. Forty-five feet 
was the average height above the street, although the arches and other 
decorations at times made variations necessary. Throughout the work there 


was not a workman or citizen hurt, and not a mishap of any kind. Although 
the lights went through a week of wind and rain storms so severe that five 
ornamental arches were destroyed and much of the decorations ruined, yet 
no trouble of any consequence was reported. This fact is unquestionably 
due to the use of high-grade, rubber-covered wire and the best of wiring 
methods. In the London jubilee where the lighting failed just when most 
needed, ordinary weatherproof wire was used. The result, after the first 
heavy rain, was a succession of grounds that ruined the display. In order 
to avoid this trouble, the use of high-grade, rubber-covered wire everywhere 
was insisted on and the outcome fully justified this action. 

The lights were turned on every evening at 6:30 o’clock and extinguished 
at 11:30 o’clock. Patrolmen did the work, walking from switchbox to switch- 
box, until all the festoons were reached. The system of decorative light 
took about 2500 amperes at 220 volts, supplied by the Edison central station. 
So pleased were the merchants and business men with the festoon lights that 
a movement was put on foot to continue the nightly illuminations of the city 
for thirty days more, and the project will doubtless have been carried out before 
this article is read. In fact, there is a strong possibility that some form of 
permanent lighting by festoons will be kept by the State street merchants. 
Next to the festoon lighting the electrical feature of the peace jubilee was 
the municipal arch, donated to the city by the Western Electric Company, 
the General Electric Company and the Chicago Edison Company. This 
structure was built at the corner of La Salle and Washington streets, near 
the City Hall. By day it proved to be the best designed and most hand- 
somely decorated of the whole sixteen arches built for the jubilee, while at 
night its splendor was worth going miles to see.—The Electrical World. 


A Curious Safe. 


N St. Augustine’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the tabernacle of the high 
altar is protected by probably the most novel safe ever devised. Thisis 
undoubtedly the first time in which practical science has been used as an 
adjunct in religious service. Of course, it was very essential that the 
beautiful altar itself should not be marred in any way by the safe, and that 
it should be operated in a dignified and fitting manner. Unfortunately, in 
many churches the richly jewelled receptacle for the sacrament has proved 
too often a bait for burglars, and many priests have tried to devise some 
scheme by which the security and sanctity of the tabernacle would be 
assured. ; 

In the church to which we have referred the receptacle for the sacrament 
cost $10,000. The safe consists of circular curving doors which slide 
together, closing the front toward the church. The safe weighs 1,600 
pounds, and consists of four pieces, the base, a curving piece of steel at the 
back that is stationary, and the two doors which come together. The 
leaves of these doors are made of Harveyized steel an inch thick. They 
meet as they close under the dome, and overlap each other tightly by a scarf 
They turn on roller bearings, and they are operated by means of an 
electric motor. The safe is easily opened by manipulating buttons beside 
the tabernacle, but these push buttons will have no effect until the motor 
itself is set in motion in the vault below, the combination lock of the steel 
vault being known only to the priests of the parish. Electrical protection is 
also provided which would give notice at once to the nearest police station 
should the safe be tampered with. Masked in its covering of gold leaf, this 
steel shell is a superb piece of mechanism, and it is one of the most ingenious 
uses to which the electric motor has ever been put. The same motor is used 
to drive a blower intended for the purpose of dusting the elaborately carved 
An exhaust fan sucks away the dust. 


joint. 


marble altar. 


The Tonnage of Pittsburg.—Pittsburg’s tonnage for 1897, as compiled 
by the Chamber of Commerce, is summarized as follows: Iron, steel, ore, 
merchandise, 1,127,167 cars, each with a capacity of 20 tons, 22,548,340; coal, 
420,000 cars, each with a capacity of 25 tons, 10,500,000; coke, 145,448 cars, 
capacity of 25 tons each, 8,636,075; coal shipped via the river, 4,000,000 tons; 
miscellaneous river shipments, 8,318,366 tons, making a grand total of 
48,997,781 tons of freight originating in the Pittsburg district. 


New Shipping Regulations Regarding Puerto Rico.—So far as it may 
be construed as outlining the policy of the Administration in Puerto Rico 
hereafter, the order issued by the Treasury Department is decidedly impor- 
tant. It is to the effect that trade between ports in the Uuited States and 
Puerto Rico must be carried on in American vessels, and that tonnage charges 
shall not be levied upon such vessels, while upon all other vessels engaged in 
trade there will be a tonnage tax of 20 cents per net ton. 
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FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


Foreign Dept.: 115 Broadway, New York, U. S.A. Factory: Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Lighting and Power Apparatus, 


“WOOD” SYSTEMS 
Of Arc, Direct Current and Alternating Incandescent Lighting, and Power Transmission. 


Estimates furnished on receipt of specifications. 


Western Telephone Construction Co, 


250 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL., 


U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States EXCLUSIVELY of 


NOT the CHEAPEST fo Buy TE : p r 0 N F 


er Lit: 


Wehave courtéd and ENCOURAGED BUT the CHEAPEST fo Operaté 


COMPARATIVE TESTS, knowing that our ompefifors alone had cause %, | 
2 ‘ 


REMEMBER, EFFICIENCY AFFECTS YOUR COAL PILE 


The Cheapest Transformer 15 sure t6 prove te most expensive in the end 


WAGNER ELECT RIC MANUFACTURING co EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO A TELEPHONE 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, 51, LOUIS,U5.A- SYSTEM SOLD OUTRIGHT. 


WHEN WRITING US MENTION “THE AMERICAN EXPORTER."’ 
Used successfully by the U. S. Patent Office, War, Navy and other 


CENTRAL STATIONS. | <= SUNBEAM 


INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS. 


The quality of incandescent lamps 


ALTERNATING CURRENT, 
SINGLE-PHASE AND MULTI-PHASE 


AND 


Direct Current Transmission from Water Power. 


is determined not alone by the amount 
of light given, but also by the amount 


i —H of energy consumed. Under the same 
circumstances the SUNBEAM will be found to give more 


light at the same expenditure of electrical energy than any 
other lamp. It will also have a longer life. The peculiar 
construction of our filament enables us also to furnish lamps 
which are superior to all others in maintenance of candle- 


power. 


WE CAN FURNISH 


Electric Plants for Hospitals and Asylums. 
Electrical Equipments for Factories and Buildings 


Lamps of All Voltages and Candle Powers. 


FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION AS TO BEST METHODS OF INSTALLING 
SEND TO SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT. 


H. B. COHO & COMPANY 
ce eh ea Per Mahe Tue SUNBEAM INCANDESCENT LAMP Co 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
| No. 57 Bethune Street, No. 242 So. Jefferson Street, 


New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ills. 


U.S.A. 


Agents: EDDY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., and WARREN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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Car Curtains, Car Seats, Headlinings there is no material equal to PANTASOTE. 


Better than leather and costs half as much. Does not crack, peel or rot. Is not affected by heat, cold or climate; water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof and almost wear- 


Ercole Contains no rubber or cellulose and is NOT INFLAMMABLE. Made in all standard colors, in plain leather grains or richly embossed designs. 


AUTION.—There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 


See that the word ‘‘PANTASOTE” is stamped on the edge. 


TELE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, New Work City. 


N. J., 
U. S.A. 


acc i | 


> NEWARK J. WISS & SONS, 


Manufacture the Largest Assortment of ONLY THE 


Shears » Scissors, 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TRIMMERS, 
TAILOR SHEARS, BARBERS’ SHEARS, TIN OR METAL 
SNIPS, PRUNING SHEARS, LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
PAPER AND BANKERS’ SHEARS, ETC., ETO. 


Send for [llustrated Catalogue ‘*E,” and when ordering through Commission 
Houses, kindly send us a duplicate of order. 


Established 45 Years. 


BEST QUALITY 


JUAN BANNISTER, 


P. 0. B Mexico Ciry, Mexico. 


ox 696, 
la. Calle de la Independencia No. 9, 


Representative of the House of 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery. 


Installation of Woolen and Cotton Mills, 
Bleaching Establishments, Print Mills, Etc. 


A complete line of Accessories for Cotton Machinery, Etc., 


MARSTON'S POWER SAW 


GROOVING, RABBETING, 
CUTTING TENONS, MITERING OR BORING. 


FOOT ano 
HAND 


Weighs 300 pounds. 
in planed iron grooves in top. Gears 
Shaft and arbor 


Gauges slide 


are all machine cut. 
are made of steel. 


Price, = $60.00. 


With boring table and side treadle, 
$67.00. 


M. MARSTON & CO., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE CHAMBERLIN IMPROVED 


Screw Stump Puller, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Chamberlin Manufacturing C° 
~ OLEAN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Thousands of these Stump Pullers 
have been sold during the past twenty 
years, and have been found to be the 
simplest and safest, most efficient and 
the most durable of all stump ma- 
chines yet made. They will pull all 
kinds of stumps, both large and small, 
and can be easily moved from one 
place to another. 


‘Write for full particulars and prices, 


on every 


This 
Trademark THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


Albany Crease. 


Have you seen Albany Grease? 
How many know its worth? 


Cost of exvense using Oil. 

RAPES SSS, 
Cost of expense using Albany Grease. 
PRO PN 


| Albany Grease is the only safe lubricant for 
electrical machinery of all kinds and is used by 
} all the large plants and every street railway in 
the U.S.A. Self-acting. Where oil is used we can 
save you from 4 to % in the cost of lubrication. 
Catalogues, giving full information, sent free 
with samples. 
testing. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, 


313 West St., New York. U. S. A. 
Cable address: “OEZRIC,”? New York. 


BEFORE THE TEST. 
ADAM COOK’s SONS : HALLTOWN, W. VA., June 28, 1898. 


DEAR Strs—In reply to yours of the 24th, we confirm Mr. Hernandez’s 
statement. The goods not proving satisfactory, no payment of any kind and 
a three months’ trial. But we don’t want anything like that time. We told 
him we doubted if grease would keep the journals cool, and we are still of the 
same opinion, but he seemed to have firm faith in its merits. 

Yours truly, EYSTER & SON. 


AFTER THE TEST. 
ADAM COOK’S SONS : HALLTOWN, W. VA., Oct. 2, 1898. 


GENTLEMEN—We have given your grease a thorough test. Send on the 
rest of the cups and will remit for grease. Yours truly, EYSTER & SON. 


Remember, samples free for 


High Pressure 


Bicycle Sundries. 


Cements, Oils, Graphites, 
Vulcanizers, 
Brazers, Enameling Ovens. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Dept. ‘ X.”’ TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FOR TABLE AND 
MEDICAL USE, 


DEAN’S PATENT 


Ardenter Mustard. 


The Finest Mustard manufactured on 
this or the European continent. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


| W. G. DEAN & SON, 
|Z 361-363 Washington Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Agents wanted in principal cities, and_correspondence solicited. 
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AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING MACHINE C2/ Standard Filing Cabinets. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MILWAUKEE SANDER MFG. Co., 
c. B. ROGERS & CO., 

ROWLEY & HERMANCE CoO., 
WILLIAMSPORT MCH. CO., 
YOUNG BROS. CO., 

GLOBE MACHINE Co., 


Builders and Designers of IMPROVED 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


F. H. GLEMENT CO., 
GLEN COVE MCH. Co., LTD., 
GOODELL & WATERS, 

HOYT & BRO. CO, 

THE LEVI HOUSTON Co., 
LEHMAN MCH. Co., 


Special Attention to Export Trade. 


Catalogue and information cheerfully furnished 
upon application to main office, 


ae 
F. H. Clement Co.'s 
Patent Automatic Lathe. 


141 Broadway, New Yorsk,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Dollar Motor, 


Necktie Lignt, $6 Bicycle Light, $2.75 


We undersell all on everything Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


In ordering through export commission house send us duplicate order. Direct orders must be 
accompanied by draft on New York or San Francisco. 


AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUES FREE. 


The Tucker Alarm Cash Till. 
A PERFECT DAY SAFE. THE ACT OF CLOSING LOCKS THE TILL. 
OVER ONE MILLION NOW IN CONSTANT USE. 


No key to Handsomely 
be lost. finished in 

ae Walnut, Oak 

Susceptible of or Cherry 
32 changes. Woods. 


Opens like a Varnished and 


common Polished. 
drawer. <a 
— As a piece of 
A terror cabinetwork, 
to sneak well worth 
thieves. its cost. 


SOUNDS TH ALARM PROMPTLY IF TAMPERED WITH. 
Delivered (4g doz. in a case) Free to vessel. Catalogue in Spanish, French, German or English. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Marine and Stationary Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES «> LAUNCHES. 


We manufacture Propeller, Side Wheel and Stern Wheel 
Launches. Send for Catalogue. 


SomE REASONS Wuy You SHOULD Buy A “STANDARD.” 


The division of the alphabet is the most accurate. 

The construction of the files is the most simple, hence 
the most durable. 

The spring feature of the indexes makes the files 
hold more by pressing all papers out like they had 
never been folded. 

The method of transferring is the most convenient. 

New springs are furnished with new indexes. 

We furnish Labels to suit customers. 

Our files are more attractive, being made of quar- 
tered oak, finished antique and polished. 


MADE IN FOLLOWING SIZES AND PRICES: 
6,8, 9,12, 18, 24, 30, 36,48,60 Drawers. 
With Plain front like cut, or with Curtain or Roll 
front. Price, Plain front, $1 for each drawer 
cabinet contains, roll front 20c. per drawer 
extra. 


Note.—In ordering state number of drawers wide, 
Roll front or Plain front. How many drawers for 
Alphabet, how many specials and what. Size of draw- 
ers, 105gx12x3l4 deep. 


Stafford’s No, 400 OFFICE DESK. 


Prices f. 0.b. cars New York, $34.00 
22.00 


Desk is 60 in. long, 33 in. deep, 52 in. high, 
of fine figured, quartered white oak, an- 
tique finish, piano polish, raised panels, 
artistically arranged, back panelled same 
as ends, heavy round corners, full base, 
moulded stiles and drawer fronts, carved 
pulls, ball-bearing casters, three complete 
letter files, eleven quartered-oak-front file 
boxes, two automatic inks and sponge cup 
mounted on hand-carved quartered oak 
base, pen drawers, Yale lock, letter racks, 
dust-proof curtain, etc. 


E. H. STAFFORD CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1862. 


FRANKFORT o/Main, GERMANY. 


ABC Code and Staudt & Hundius 
Code used. 


Same style, plaintop, - + 


Telegraphic address «. 
**MOENUS, FRANKFORTMAIN.’’ 


“Albrecht” Lock-stitch Fair 
Stitching Machine No, 391. 


Sewing Machine for Turned 


“Allianz’’ Lock-stitch Sale < ound) Work No.892 
(Sew r ) rk No.392. 


Sewing Machine No. 386. 


SPECIALTY: Machine and complete outfit for all Leather Trades for 
Boot and Shoe Factories, Shoe Upper Manufacturers, Tanners, Curriers, 
Belt Manufacturers, Army, Navy and Police Contractors, Saddlers, Har- 
ness Makers, Etc. ; 

Catalogues in all modern languages, richly illustrated, and full particularson application, 


WESTERN FURNITURE CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Desks and Office Furniture, 


Solicit Export Trade through Commission 
Houses, or direct. 


Write for Catalogues in Spanish or English, 


THE: AMERICAN GE XEORIE 
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Waterloo Organs. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Fine Cabinet an 
Parlor Organs 


Especially adapted for Export Trade. 


OVER 25 STYLES. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO. 


Waterloo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Our Portable Pump 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


THE GLOBE 
NEBULIZER 


AFFORDS THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT FOR 
All acute and chronic diseases of 
the nose, throat, ear, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs, including colds, 


catarrh, deafness, sore throat, hoarseness, diph- 


ilitis, bronchitis, hay fever, asthma, 


whooping cough, pneumonia and consumption. 


Suitable for both office and home use. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S.A. 
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Prescott’s Graphophone. 


FOR THE FAMILY, EXH 


Reproduces as loud and clear as a $75.00 phonograph. If not found as stated, 
money refunded in exchange for machine. Prescott Records, 50 cents each; 


$5.00 per dozen. 


Records and reproduces. Runs seven cylinders with one winding of the 
spring. No electricity required. Handsome polished oak cover and carrying 
nt, $5.00 extra. 


ease. Weight 17 lbs. Special shaving attachme 


Outfit for family consists of one Prescott 
graphophone as per illustration for record- 
ing and reproducing, 1 shaving attachment, 
10 assorted musical records, 8 blanks for 
making records, 1 15-peg holding box, 1 
14-inch spun bell brass horn, 1 bottle oil, 
1 book of instructions, hearing tube for 
three persons, $39.00. 


Write for catalogue in English or Spanish 
of all talking machines, records, blanks and 
supplies. Prescott’s films, projectoscopes, 
X-ray apparatus, time-dating stamps, etc. 
Catalogues free. Iam the largest exporter 
of these goods in the world. 


IBITOR, AND OFFICE USE. 


THE MILBRADT 


Rolling Step Ladders 


ARE THE 


LATEST IMPROVED, the 
NEATEST, SAFEST, EASIEST 


operated, and the 


BEST ROLLING LADDERS 
in every respect in the world. 


To save delays, order at once with the follow- 
ing measurements, viz.: Height from floor 
to top of base shelf; Width of base shelf to 
front edge of shelving ; Height from base shelf 
to top of shelf where track is to be fastened. 

State the number of feet of track wanted 
and the length of pieces required, so that joints 
of track will meet at partitions in shelving. 
The pieces of track are to be as near to as pos- 
sible, but inside of 18 feet long. State the num- 
ber of brackets required to hold up track. 


For catalogue address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S, A. 


LUNKENHEIMER’S 


Bos SAFETY VALVES 


enjoy the distinction of being the best 


{ 
—S 


~ valves of their class on the market. They 


excel in quality of material, workmanship, 
construction, size of spring, relieving ca- 
pacity, reliability and durability. 


They satisfy the most exacting. 


Made in standard sizes, screw and flange 
ends, English Standard. Specify them and 


order through Export Commission Houses. 


Catalogue free for the asking. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER co., Sole Manufacturers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A, 
BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 35 Great Dover St., London, S.E. 


HEFFERMEHL & CO. 


Christiania, Norway. 


Inquiry Office for Scandinavia. 


PROMPT AND DETAILED REPORTS. 


DRAFTS AND BILLS CASHED, OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
COLLECTED. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. TERMS ON DEMAND. 


ablished 
sf over 50 years 


HOROMOAW oat 


: Specialities 
OOUBLE BELTINGS 
ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLE 
ROLLER SKINS, 
GREEN & OAK TANNED 
PICKING BANDS, | 
TUGGERS, LEATHER PICKERS, 
LACES, BUFFALO SKIPS. 


\\ oS PICKERS, BUFFERS.&¢ GC 


, Abbey & Peel. Park 
“ LEATHER WORKS. 


WN 
MOGINS 
IONS Bae ' 

Telegrams Abbey’ Accrinaton ENGLAND = 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


= 114-120 William St., Newark, N. J., E. U.A. 


f 
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Illuminated Dial a 
Station g Os “60 7 Nihil i 
Instruments. 


au 


These instruments are based upon the same 
general principle and are just as accurate as our 
regular Standard Portable Direct Current Vol- 
meters and Ammeters, but are much larger, and 
the working parts are inclosed in a neatly de- t 
signed dust-proof cast-iron case which effectively New ING 
shields the instruments from disturbing influ- or iiihk Shae Tecate 
cbces of external magnetic fields. Potential Indicator. Style B. 


Mention THE AMERICAN EXPORTER when writing for Catalogues. 
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THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
UsS.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pure Oak Tanned 
Short Lap Single 


AND 

Double Belting. 

BRANDS: eseien BOILER FEEDER. COMPLETE PURGER INJECTOR. 
“chee . er ve wert MANUFACTURED BY THE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

namo’”’ Rivetless Leather 
aon) ce LEE-PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Please refer to this paper when Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

answering this advertisement. fOrders received through any responsible naarnitgaiom house in the United States. 


Please send us duplicate of order to avoid delay or mistake. 


pA Aaa Le lita theta atta tins 


Black Diamond FileWorks 


Twelve 


i 
: Medals of 


The “WINCHESTER” 


LOW PRESSURE 
STEAM ano WATER 


HEATERS 


FOR EXPORT 


Make absolutely warm houses at slight cost for 
fuel. Perfectly safe and durable. 


Hundreds in use in the United States and Canada, 


Special 
Prize Gold 
Medal 


Avari at | Reaor 
Atlanta, 1895 = i in 3 Orders filled rie: houses. 


International 
EXpositions 


Correspondence solicited. 
Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘B”’ on application. 


- SMITH & THAYER CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


i GH BARNETT CO. Philadelphia, ty 


en RRR 


Paper Bag Machinery. Dietz Tubular Square Lamp 


Is most desirable for sheds and porches, also for barns, 
stables, outbuildings, etc., where ‘“‘no smoking” is desired 


We manufacture machines for making This is an extra fine Lamp, made in three sizes, has no chimney, 
light and heavy weight, satchel bottom, and no complication to make trouble of any sort. It has an 
manilla or express bags a improved burner and outside wick regulator; gives a very bril- 

E b 8S; from ete quarter liant light that the strongest wind cannot quench—and, in gen- 
pound to twenty-five pound, inclusive. eral, it gives universal satisfaction. The list prices of the three 
Also shirt, hat, millinery and flour bags. sizes of this lamp are $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50, and the export 


discount 40, 10 & & per cent. 


The Catalogue, which we gladly mail upon request, will give you 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING GO.,)  Sssifitssssriersritisittns i 
Manufacturers of Paper Bags ELKHART, R, E. D | ET Z C O M Pp nN N Y 


and Paper Bag [lachinery. INDIANA, U.S.A 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Established in 1840. 


SINTZ GAS ENCINE COMPANY, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8S. A. 


60 Laight Street, New York, U.S. A. 


MOSS’ 


UNION BLACKING 


Manufacturers 
of 


Marine 
and 
= Stationary 
"| Gas 
and 
Gasoline 


fe 


pil. 


Fino ines . NONE BETTER on the MARKET 
J ie pack in1 coms 2u0z. aud 3 doz. boxes, suitaple td 


a Rieae ce 
ade. Also, 1 gross in cases loose, containing one Orders filled through any responsible 
of our Terra-Cotta Statues free. Commission House, 


ALSO YACHTS AND LAUNCHES fully adapted for tropical countries. MANUFACTURED BY 


The Best Is Always the Cheapest! Weare the oldest builders of Marine Gas Engines 
in the United States and guarantee superiority. Enquire of your boat builder, or address us at C E oO A M oss = N E W YO ro K 
a a 9 LL 


home office. 
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THE AMERICAN 


EXPORTER. 


ONLY 
MANUFACTURERS 
of the 
FAMOUS AND 
GENUINE 


FS Has stood the test 
in every country. 


FISH BROS. O., "yg We 
AUDE FURNITURE CoO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A., 


Manufacture a complete line of 


BEDSTEADS, 


DINING, EXTENSION, KITCHEN 
AND PARLOR TABLES, 


and solicit orders for the Export Trade direct, 
or through Commission Merchants. 


The STANDARD of the WORLD. 


Taber Rotary Pumps. 


No. | Diameter of} Gallons | 
of Suction and per Price 
Pump | Discharge. Minute 
00 Ore 50—"5 . |) $40 
00 Hand | 1144” x 116” 5 —75 35 
0 Pieie <r ad T5—1110 60 
1 SVex 32 150—200 90 
4 me Pe Ses 200—350 125 
SIMPLE. POWERFUL. DURABLE. 


Do more work and cost less to operate than any other Pump made. 


TABER PUMP CO. - 


THE PREMIER 
Machine and Engraving Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Numbering and 
Paging Machines. 


DESIGNERS’, ENGRAVERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
TOOL CUTTERS. 


164 William St., - New York. 


+ 


Buffalo, 0: 5's. 


affording delightful pastime for both old and young 
showing 32 excellent views of historic places in 
both the old and new world. Also the exhilarating 
Also a small ma- 
chine for children’s use on lawns. Send for cata- 
logue. Orders filled through comniission houses. 
Re Send duplicate of order to us. 


GILLIE, GODARD CO., Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 
,» CH. Cowdrey Machine Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 
Specialties. 


CHAIR AND NOVELTY MACHINERY. 
Contractors, Builders and Designers of 
all kinds of Special Machinery. 


ride on horses and in chariots. 


SSS 


Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue ‘“‘C”’ on application. 


"7NIFE- GRINDERS oe 


We Build All Kinds of 


Si PONY 


Manufacturing Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


GEM 


Automatic Engine 


Is of new and improved design. Two 
ways to regulate speed: ist, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the tension of 
spring; 2d, by moving weights upon 
arms. With these devices the best 
regulation can be obtained and the 
governing of the motion isatall times 
reliable. Made from 6 to 40 H. P. En- 
gines specially built for Electric Light, 
Laundry and Creamery Trade. Plain 


Upright and Marine Engines built to 
order and carried instock. Boilers of / 
every description built. Writeusfor 4 
Catalogue. In ordering throughexport 4 
commission houses send us duplicate 4 
of order. 


Geo. Clark Engine & Boiler Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


WATTS REGULATOR CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Damper and Steam Pressure 


REGULATORS. 


We make Regulators that regulate, and guarantee 
them as such. 


None Better on the Market. 


Over 500 in use in Calumet and Hecla Mines alone. 
Price List and Discount on application. 


No. 300 LOWELL STREET, 
LAWRENCE, MASS , U.S.A. 


HARRINGTON RAIL BONDING CO, 
120 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


Our Business is not selling bonds alone, but also DOING 
BONDING. Perfect bonding cannot be done by hand. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


“COLUMBIA” MODERN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


For Laundries, Hotels and Institutions. 


Prices and 
full 
information 
given on 
application. ~ 


“Columbia” Washer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 


*“ Columbia’’ Mangle. 


WILSON LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U.S. A. 


THE AMERICAN: EXPORTER. 
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THE LARGEST SKATE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass.. 


Manufacture the Largest and Most Modern Assortment of both 


U.S.A. 


1C@ an 
Roller 
Skates 


Send for 
catalogue and 
price list. 


PAT D. 


JULY 13-1880 
APR, 26-1881 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


RAILWAY > REIG HT 


J.J. McDonouGn, Pres’t. 
JOHN FLANNERY, Vice-Pres’t. 
M. A. O’BRYNze, Sec’y and Treas. 


Savannah, Ga., U. 8. A. 


OUR 
COIN 


We make all shapes of 
Box Toes in Leather, 
Canvas and Leather 
Board, for 


Men’s aud Women’s Shoes. 


Our styles are the latest. 
Prices always right. 
Send Last for samples. 


TOE 


Orders filled 


through . 

See Brockton & Eureka Box Toe Co. 
Correspondence 149 Crescent Strevt, 

solicited. 


BROCKTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


THE MORRIS 
European American Express Co. 


LIMITED. 
Nos. 18 anno 20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Parcel Carriers and Freight Handlers, 


Having as Clients nearly all of the Representative 
Exporting Houses at New York. 


AGENCIES AT PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE and CHICAGO. 


ADHD Qe oD De De OP Or Qe Veo | / Di Br Dro D-DD Greer Oe Qe @ 
DA LISEA GTO Net sseued thas 5 Ao nse ont 


Send for estimate, catalogue, terms or any information free 
of charge. We manufacture everything used in the clay 
trade. Correspondence solicited. 


The American Clay-Working 


Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. 


Co 
landt 
Street, 


The Norton Ball-Bearing 
Screw Jacks and 


i6 55 

Sure Drop”’ Track Jacks 
HAVE NO Orders filled 
EQUAL FOR cqnemaien 
RAILWAY houses. 
OR OTHER Correspondence 
HEAVY eet A on 
WORK. bs oatication: 2 


NORTON, poston Mass US 


CARS 


A World-Wide Reputation 


Has the Celebrated ‘‘PERFECTION WATER 
ELEVATOR AND PURIFYING PUMP.” 


Not only is the *‘ Perfection” used throughout the entire 
United States, but almost every foreign Nation has learned 
of its superiority and advantages and are to-day strongly 
advocating and urging the use of the ‘‘ Perfection Elevator ’’ 
for family and domestic use in their countries. It is guaran- 
teed to be an absolute PURIFIER of FOUL WATER and will 
never freeze. In workmanship, construction, durability and 
lasting qualities the ‘‘ Perfection” is unexcelled, and with 
ordinary care will last a naturvl lifetime. 


Goods for export are securely packed and delivered f. o. b. cars 
New York. Write us for terms and prices, also descriptive cata- 
logue. Send orders through export agencies; send us duplicate. Be 
sure that you get the “ Perfection.”” Mention this Paper. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ST. JOSEPH PUMP & MFG. CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S.A. 


THOMAS SMITH, 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA, 
ENGINEER, CONTRACTOR AND IMPORTER OF 


AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY 


FOR RAILROADS AND FACTORIES. 


American manufacturers desiring to have their goods sold in the 
Russian market may find it to their interest to correspond 
with me, sending catalogues and full particulars. 


Well-Drilling and 
Prospecting Machinery 


FOR WATER, OIL, GAS OR MINERAL. Ad Wr. 
Me?) 
oo Ms s \ 


HORSE AND STEAM POWER, 
ANY SIZE, ANY DEPTH. 
Portable Rock Drills, eo 
Jetting, Tubularana Revolving —» 
Rigs, Tools and Supplies. ss 


y | = = 
t Catalogue Free. The small cut represents our Improved Sweep-Feed 
fF Grinder, Best and Largest Feed Grinder on the market, Address 


Gees) KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, lowa, U.S.A, 
ARLEY’S STEAM AND BELT ROTARY PUMPS. 


They run at a slow motion, 
Have positive suction, 
Are very nearly noiseless and self-priming. 


Valve can be removed without taking off heads or pulleys. 
Will pump more liquor at aless number of reyolutions than any 
WE GUARANTEE THEM. Send 
Correspondence solicited. 


other pump on the market. 
for Catalogue A. 


CARLEY HEATER CO., 


OLEAN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


RAWHIDE LACE LEATHER. 


AGENTS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


For descriptive circulars address 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, 


ST. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Complete Plants of the Latest 
Improved 


Brick-Making 
Machinery, 


FOR BOTH 


STEAM AND ANIMAL POWER. 


Our machinery is thoroughly 
automatic, and especially adapted 
for export. Is now operated in all 
the countries of the world. A com- 
plete plant from $600.00 up. Two 
styles for animal power and five 
styles for steam power. Catalogues, 
prices and all information promptly 
submitted. The most complete line 
of its kind in the world. 


JONATHAN CREACER’S SONS CO, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York Office: Nos. 2&4 Stone Street; P, AUBECK, Agent 


Cable Address: ** AUTOMATIC,’ 
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Why Not Make Rubber Stamps ? 


If you want to engage in Pleasant and Profitable work, 
requiring but little capital, and which can be made to pay 
well either in a permanent location or traveling, you cannot 
do better than secure a “New York”? combined Rubber 
StampVuleanizer and Mould Press and Manufacturing Outfit. 

Any live man can make money rapidly anywhere with 
one of our Outfits. It will pay any Stationer or Printer 
well to put in one of our machines. 

These machines are unequaled for Speed, Accuracy and 
Economy, and produce the Finest Class of Rubber Stamps. 
They received Highest AWARD, MEDAL and DiPLoma, at 
WORLD’S Farr, CHICAGO, 1893. 

With each Machine is sent a copy of our book, *‘How to 
Make Rubber Stamps for Profit,’? which makes every detail 
so plain that any person, without previous experience, can 
turn out First-Class Stamps at once. 

This book is also sold separately at $1.00 per copy, which 
amount is refunded to purchasers of Outfits. 

Write at once, to-day, for complete circulars. 


Complete Outfits, $20.00 and $35.00. 


BARTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
338 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES. 


For Baling COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HEMP, &c. 


Simple, compact and very powerful: worked by either hand or 
steam power; not liable to get out of order and very durable; 
they are the best baling presses made. 


Prices from $175 to $350, according to size. 
The Hydraulic Press is the most powerful press made. 
We make various sizes, ot 
COTTON SEED L » capacity from Sto 40 ton of 
seed per day. Our mills embrace all the modern improvements 


and will give the best results. We will erect and complete, guar- 
anteeing capacity. 


Manufacturers of Smoking and Plug Tobacco Machinery, 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE CoO. 


RICHMOND. VA.. U.S. A. 
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BAY STATE CUT SOLE CO. 


H. J. SAEGER, 
Pres. 


{80 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
yet Men’s Right and Left, 

a 5 zd 7 to 12; 
Women’s Straight, 4 to 8, 


AND 


Men’s and Women’s Com- 
bination Soles, all cut 
from Best Union 
Backs. 


Orders filled through Come 
mission Houses, 


Price Sheet **B ” on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


BERKEY’S ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT POST. 
Solves the Problem. 


No bicycle complete without it. 
It will prolong not only your own 
life, but life of your wheel. Lateral 
motion obviated by tightening 
screw. In ordering give exact size 
of seat post hole Will fit any wheel 
and saddle. Send for circular and 
prices. In ordering through export 
commission houses send us dupli- 
cate order. 


THE BERKEY 
Adjustable Spring Seat Post Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 


CLOBE BUFFER CcoO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shoe Finishing 
Machinery. 


Webster Buffer, Globe Buffer, 
Globe Heel Scourer, 
Webster Cleaner, 
Sandpaper Belts for 
Buffing Shoes, 
Moulded Sandpaper, 
Sand Cloth and Emery Cloth 
for Scouring Heels, 
Felt and Rubber Wheels 
of alt kinds, etc., ete. 


Globe 
Heel Scourer. 


Union 
Twin Edge Setter. 


Julian 
Sole Rounder. 


THE HiGHEST MEDAL, WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, 
AWARDED TO THE 


Munson Typewriter No. 1. 
The Highest Grade Standard Machine. 


Absolute Alignment. Perfect Work. Inter 
changeable Type Wheel. Write Any Language. 


Impossible to tell you the whole story here. Send us 
your address for a catalogue giving full description and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


Writing always 
? in sight 


BEST DEVICE 


FOR ADDRESSING 


Boxes, Cases, Parcels, Etc., 


FOR PRINTING 


Signs, Price Tickets, Bulletins, 
Etc. 


Orders filled through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The Dart Marking Machine Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


vi 
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DEDERICK'S s*<OLLEST 
L MANUFACTORY OF — 
¢ 


MA HOISTING aNo MINING 
H, 


eG 
Tie 
G NR ORR 
WN WORE - 
AS Wea = 


es re < any f 
( ADDRESS For PRICE LISTAnoCATALOGUE. P.K:DEDERICK » 
ESS DEDERICK.ALBANY. |\4es 


240 to 244 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Keys, 30; characters, 90; shifts, 2. Weight without 
case, 131bs. Weight with combined desk and carrying 


oak case, 19 lhs. Size without case: Width, 11 in.; height 
6 in.; depth, 1lin. Packed for shipment, 35 lbs. 


Like They Do in America. 


The poultry industry earued more than three millions of dollars 
for the people of the United States last year. This is due more largely 
to improved poultry machinery and appliances than to anything else. 
The greatest help has been the 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


They hatch to a dead certainty under any condition and in any 
climate. Used with greatest satisfaction and best results in foreign 
countries. People abroad can make as much money out of poultry as 
we do at home if they will employ the same means. Our 129-page catalogue tells all about these 
machines and the poultry business in America. Sent for 6 cents. Handled by leading export 
houses, or write us direct. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 611, Des Moines, lowa, U.S. A. 


The F. B. SHUSTER C€0.. New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Successors to JOHN ADT & SON. Established 1866. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Machinery and Tools for Hardware and 
Bicycle Manufactures. 


Patent Aut. Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Machines; Riveting, Butt, Milling and Drilling 
Machinery; Foot Presses, Spruce Cutters, Ro- 
/ tary and Roll, Straighteners of all sizes con- 
stantly on hand. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Aut.Wire and Sheet Metal Forming Mach’y, Blanking, Drawing, Stamping Diesand Tools. 
Orders filled through Commission Houses. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue 70 on application. 


Cutting Machine, 


iE MERIC AN EXPORTER: 
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PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON 
|, BROADCAST HAND SEED SOWER. 


4, CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 
4 Does better work and is easier to operate than any other 


sower made. ‘ 
DOESN’T GET OUT OF ORDER. 
: ig i 30.00 d , f. 0. b. New York. 
S35 ee ees pelle lcs earatanion house. 
SF 2 A 
” Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., U.S. A., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


CARLOS SRIBER, 


American Manufacturers’ Agent, 


Travellers covering all South American territory, as Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Brazil up to the Amazon River. 
manufacturers to dealers. 


Direct sales from 
Representing 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK CO., New York. 

WILCOX SILVER PLATE CO., Meriden. 

HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport. R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., New York. 

PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., New York. FRAZER & JONES CO., Syracuse. 
BRIDGEPORT CHAIN CO., Bridgeport. 


L. PLAUT & CO., New York. 
JULIUS EICHENBERG, Providence. 


Offices and Show Rooms: 


586 Calle Florida, = BUENOS AIRES, Arg. Rep. 


The Spiral Flue Scraper 


WEARS SHARP. 

Shears cut the scale without cutting the 
metal of the tubes. Does not catch when 
pushed clear through. Can be adjusted to 

; the wear. Does not anneal and collapse 
Has four times the scraping surface of other Scrapers. Has no bolts or 


when put in a hot boiler. 


ew __ SAGKSON FLUE SCRAPER CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
TANNING MATERIALS. 


HEMLOCK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Acme’’ Brand. 
OAK BARK EXTRACT, ‘‘Star’’ Brand. 


Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A. SPENCER, 


29 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


t Disc Harrows, 
Lever Harrows. 


These Harrows are made of steel in the following sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7and 
8 feet in width with 16, 18 or 20 inch dises. 


This cut represents a machine with 12-16 inch dises, 
Shipping weight, 440 lbs. 
Cco., 


EMPIRE MFG. 
ROCK FALLS, Illinois, U.S. A. 


82 River Street, 
CARR MFC. CO., Sonat, PYCAL Wp S.A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Yorkshire Boiler Compound, 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS FOR ELECTRIC PURPOSES. 


Used in England and the United States for the past fifty years by largest manufacturing and power 
plants. Orders filled through commission houses. Correspondence solicited. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


THE BECKER ENGRAVING AND 
NAME PLATE COMPANY, 


34 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Makers of Switchboard, Motor, Arc 
Lamp, Telephone and Machinery 


NAME PUATES. 


Dies for printing on Wood, Etc. 
Also Steel Type and Embossing Plates for all 


MARVIN BRIGGS, 


Second-Hand Engines, 
Boilers, Pumps and 
Electrical Machinery. 


Try the ‘‘SHOO-FLY’’ Boiler Oil Feeder. 


It will surprise you how little it costs to have clean boilers 
and the saving in coal. Write for prices and discounts. 
W. H. RAMSDELL, Lowe Lt, Mass. 

Dealers in Engines, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Complete{Power Plants supplied 


NAME PLATES 


MACHINERY 


AND MOTORS 
VOLTS al AMP. am 


12 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


overhauled and will guarantee, 
always on hand for immediate 


A large stock, which we have 
delivery at 


One-half Price of New. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FOR ALL 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS “wacuines. 


Carbon, Manifold and a full line of TYPEWRITER LINEN Papers, 
warranted to give absolute satisfaction. 


Send for samples, prices and circular of Keatinge’s Type Cleaning Brush. Large discount to the 
trade. Please write for calendar with medal and diploma to 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Physical and Nautical Instruments, 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Physical Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. Inductions Coils for X Ray work, Ships’ Com- 
passes ; the only compass usedin the United States Navy. 

Correspondence solicited. 


125 Gold Street, 


WHITCOMB MFG. COPiworrctetmacs Us.A. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


METAL PLANERS, 


HAND AND POWER PUNCHES AND SHEARS. 


Orders filled through Com. Houses. Correspondence solicited. 
English Agents: SeligSonnenthal & Co., London. 
Gustav Diechman & Sohn, Berlin. — 


BELVIDERE CARPET STRETCHER@« TACKER 


This Stretcher works on an entirely new principle. It draws your 
weight with the carpet. No marring baseboard, pounding fingers 
or getting down on the knees. Operator stands in an upright posi- 
tion to stretch and tack carpet. Can fold carpet under and stretch 
two thicknesses as easy as one. The tacking device is simple and 
will drive 60 tacks per minute. Tacks can be driven in corner 
closer than with a hammer. Every machine guaranteed. Splendid 
seller. One agent took 38 orders in two days. Sample sent on re- ° 
ceipt of $1.00; one dozen, $8.00; two dozens, $15.00, F. O. B. New York. 
Two dozens weigh 90 lbs. Write for cartoon circular. One dozen 
Columbia Tack Pullers sent with stretchers, $1.00.; retail price, 
25e. We handle other specialties. The Goddard & Allen Co., 
200 “A” St., Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


WEST PULVERIZING MACHINE Co. 
220 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Crushers, Dryers, Rotary Kilns, Pulverizing Machinery for All Materials, Sectional, Plain 
and Continuous Feed and Discharge Cylinders, Tube Mills, Grit Mills, 
Ball Mills, Chaser Mills, Flint Pebbles, Clay-working Machinery. 
Porcelain Linings for All Sizes in Stock. 


Complete Equipments furnished for CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Etc. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Folding, Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Has no equal for its Curative Properties and 
=) General Bathing Purposes. 


Hot Air, Vapor, Medicated or Turkish Baths 


at Home, with or without Face Steaming Attachment. 


Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Female Complaints, All Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Reduces Surplus Flesh, Beautifies the 
Complexion. 


Size, 39x1 inch, folded; weight, 71lbs. It is not a cloak or sack, but 
a cabinet supported by galvanized frame. Agents wanted. In ordering 
through export commission house send us duplicate order. 


MOLLENKOPP & MCCREERY, 
27-29 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


JOHN ACTON, 


Manufacturer of 


NleaM aud Water Specialties, 


79 & 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y,U.S. A. 


Manufactures pressure-reducing and regulating 
valves designed for automatically reducing 
steam, water and gas pressure under any condi- 
tions and for any purposes, resulting in a great 
econcmy in fuel. I alsomanufacture the well- 
known Bogardus Grinding Mill and the Centrif- 
ugal Pulverizer. These Mills are designed for 
grinding all substances. Send for full particu- 
lars and prices. 


Improved Turkish and 
Vapor Baths at Home. 


Only practical Cabinet made. Bath Room and Sani- 
tarium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives Youth and 
Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, Colds, 
Liver and Kidney Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes 
the Nerves. The only Cabinet in the World which has a 
door. You heat it up, step in, then use as cooling room 
and step out. Cabinet forming a room within itself. 


Our interesting books, ‘‘ POWER OF HEAT,” and “HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY,” sent free for a few days. Good salary and 
liberal commission to good agents. Send your address at once, 
you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


934 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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BICYCLE BELL. (Patented.) 

The cut represents the Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell attached to the front fork of the 
machine by a clamp bracket and operated by a 
friction pulley thrown in contact with the tire 
of the front wheel, and connected by a small 
lever on the left handle-bar which can be pressed 
by the fore-finger without moving the hand out 
of position. We claim this bellis simple, durable 
and effective, does not rattle, is easily adjusted 
and will give a short or continuous ring, as de- 
sired, All the parts are nickel-plated and highly 
finished. Made in two sizes—2%4 and 8 inches. 
Correspondence solicited. Orders filled through 


iy H] . 
AY Ss commission houses. 


NUTTER, BARNES & CO., 366 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE ERICSON 


AUTOMATIC 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE B. 


OMMER. 


for AUTOMATICALLY CLOSING DOORS. 


BS 


+ SPRING HINGES 


ARE THE BEST 


{a}> ¢ | , 
“PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABL We 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. lh Hi 


Made of WROUGHT STEEL, Bronze or Brass. sear 
BOMMER BROS. 351-353 JAY ST. BROOKLYN,NY.U.S.A. 


Disc Harrow Sharpener, 


For sharpening all kinds of diSc farm implements. 

Too cheap to do without. 
OUR STOCK WATERERS 

Will keep stock healthy. 


8 Send for prices. When ordering through com- “¢ 
mission house send duplicate order to us. 


eS ore 
CLARK MFG. CO., Moline, Ills.,U.S.A. le 


HATCH CHICK 


WITH THE MODEL WITH THE 


INCUBATOR. 
% Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. 
SSThousands in successful oper- 
ation. Guaranteed to hatch a 
First-class larger percentage of fertile eggs, 
Hatcher made. at less cost, than any other Hatcher. 


CEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 414 to 122 S. Sixth St., 


L. E. STEINMANN, 235 Broadway, New York, 


GENERAL EXPORT 


MACHINERY, BICYCLES, RUBBER GOODS anc NOVELTIES 


Forwarding and Insurance of Export Good: a specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH SOLICITED. 
by the hundred with the Im- 


HAT C H C H i C K EN proved Victor Incubator, 


Itisapleasure to operate, absolutely self-regulating, 
needs no watching during day or night. Its hatching 
qualities are second tonone. Thousands in successful 
operation; the simplest, most durable and cheapest 
first-class Hatcher in our market. A written guaran- 
tee is sent with each machine to be as represented or 
money refunded. Circulars free. Catalogue 4 cents. 

Address Geo. Ertel Co., Patentee & Mfg., Quincy, 
Tll., U.S. A. Established 1857. 

In ordering through export commission houses, send 


us duplicate order. 
Our ‘‘Three in One’’ Lubricant 
No More Rust. Contains no Acid. 
~ 


Most efficient small incubator ever 
invented. Perfect in every detail. 
Just the thing for poultry raising 
ona small scale, 28 egg capacity. Catalogue free. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


ih, Lowest Priced 


Prevents Rust on All Metals. 


SSSSs,,, The only perfect Lubricant for Bicycles, Guns, Sewing Machines, 

Sls SSS Reels, Etc. Never gums or hardens. For cleaning Bicycles or 

:S 93 spy Fire Arms after shooting. It has noequal. Itis transparent 

‘Y and clean to use Correspondence solicited. Send for Catalogue 

«C,”” Order through Export Commission Houses in this country. 
Manufactured by 


G. W. COLE & CO., [1 1 B’way, NewYork, U.S.A. 


ECO MAGNETO 


i) Watchman’s Electric Clock, 


WITHOUT BATTERIES, 


Used in all buildings where Watchmen are employed. Thousands 
in use in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Catalogues 
on application. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co. ,620 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Mistakes in Addition, 
Office Headache, 


# and mistakes in carrying forward 
= don’t occur where the Comptometer 
=is used. It saves half the time in 
doing the work and all time looking 
for errors. Solves with great rapidity 
and absolute accuracy all arithmeti- 
cal problems. Write for pamphlet. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
52-56 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


: 
(COmPFOMETER) 


THE VILTER MFC. CO.,’Mi waukee, Wis. 
U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Corliss Engines, 


Simple, Compound and 
Compound Condensing. 


For Electric Lighting and Power 
Plants and Factories. 


Icemaking and Refrigerating Mach’y. - 


Standard of Valiue. 


Originators, Designers and Manufacturers of the 


Quality is the 
LF, 


American Hollow Spindle Bench Lathe and 
Split Self-Centering Chucks. 


Indispensable for the watchmaker, the tool maker and the manu- 
facturer. When interested write 


MOSELEY LATHE CO., = Elgin, Ill., U. S.A. 


Watchmaker’s Lathe. 


The Warren Specialty Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Metallic Rod Packing 4 


For Piston Rods and Valve Stems, 
WARREN, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders Filled Through Commission Houses. 
Correspondence Solicited, 
Catalogue ‘‘B’’? on Application. 


ATHOL MACHINE CO. 
ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Choppers, Vises, Tools, Ete. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
F. R. PATCH MFG. CO.. 


RUTLAND, VT., Stone and Marble Working, 


U.S.A. 
NEV CIRCULAR PYUANER.,. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Isa Great 


The Steam Merry-g0-round .”".woney-maker. 


Affords delghtful amusement for old and young, 
Attractive and simple in construction and operation. 
Complete outfit, seating 56 people, with galloping horses, 

chariots, organ, engine and boiler, ample tent. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, Prices, etc., to the Manufacturers. 


NORMAN & EVANS, Lockport, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


F 
q 


MACHINES FOR 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
For Coughs, Colds, Brouchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, the Hack- 
: (NG CouGH in Consumption, and numerous affections of the Throat, 
giving IMMEDIATE RELIEF. They have received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally and testimonials from eminent men throughout the 
world. All dealers in medicines and proprietary goods can recommend 
them with confidence. Caution.—** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are sold only in box 
bottles, with FacsimiLe of the proprietors on outside wrapper of the package. i 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U. 
and London, England, 


or 


Sterling Bicycle Bells 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
@ pues Send for Cata- 


Made in all sizes and styles. 
logue 


JN. N. HILL BRASS COMPANY, 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


ROCHESTER ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Dynamos and Motors. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Direct Current, 
Slow Speed 


Orders filled through commission houses. 
Cataiogue ‘‘C”’ on application. 


Parker’s Arctic Sock. 


TRADE MARK PEGISTERED. 

Made of a knitted material lined with a thick, warm fleece, 
Best for rubber boots, bath room, chamber and hospital wear, 
Men’s, 6-11; Women’s, 3-7.........++++.+++.per doz $200 
Boys’, 1-5; Misses’, 11-2; Youths’, 10-13.... ‘ ai5! 
Children’s, 6-10; Infants’, 3-5.........0.055 ce 1,50 

Put up in regular or solid dozens to suit the trade Packed in cases of 16 doz. each. Write for ex- 
vort discount and terms to JOHN H. PARKER, 103 Bedford St, Boston, Mass., US. A., 
Sole Manufacturer also of the celebrated Parker’s Rubber Upper Leather Sole Boots 


ALLMAN GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 


From 2 to 15 Horse Power. 


Simplest in construction, easy to operate and 
most economical and durable on the market. 


For particulars, prices, etc., address the manufacturers, 


ALLMAN GAS ENGINE & MACHINE CO., 


430 Washington St., New York, U. S. A. 
We also manufacture 


—— PUMPING AND MARINE ENGINES. 
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